





Shaw on Shakespeare 


P. A. W. COLLINS 


HAW’S last book, published in the year of his death, con- 
tained a puppet-play in blank verse, Shakes versus Shav; it 
was one of his dotages, a pathetic exhibition of nonagenarian 
gaminerie. It would be unfortunate, however, if such follies, 
and the calculated blasphemies about Shakespeare which 
were part of the G.B.S. persona, caused his more interesting 

and suggestive passages of Shakespeare-criticism to be neglected. For, as he 
affirmed in the Preface to Shakes versus Shav, “Nothing can extinguish my in- 
terest in Shakespeare. It began when I was a small boy . . .”; and throughout 
his life, in letters, lectures and articles, in his Prefaces, and above all in the 
dramatic critiques collected under the title Our Theatres in the Nineties, Shaw 
kept returning to comment on the dramatist he unwisely affected to regard as 
his complement or rival. The particular direction, and the shortcomings, of his 
approaches to Shakespeare are related, of course, to his own aims and qualities 
as a dramatist, but to trace this correspondence does not exhaust the interest 
which these passages offer to the reader: Shaw was, if somewhat incidentally, a 
stimulating critic of Shakespeare and Shakespearian performances. His weekly 
articles in The Saturday Review from 1895 to 1898 are among the most lively 
and, within limits, the most intelligent pieces of theatrical criticism in English: 
Shaw was later, one recalls, a skilful producer of his own plays. 

It is as a critic of Shakespearian performances that Shaw is at his best and 
his most constructive. In the nineties, Irving’s Lyceum was, to Shaw’s sorrow, 
“the only theatre of classic pretensions, officially recognized as such, in Lon- 
don”. Shaw continually, deliberately and forcibly attacked Irving’s methods 
and acting, both in his critiques and in the letters he was writing at this period 
to Irving’s leading lady, Ellen Terry; and it was Irving’s lack of humility, both 
as actor and producer, towards Shakespeare, that (perhaps) most enraged him. 
To talk of Irving’s “conception” of a Shakespearian character was, he asserted, 
nonsensical: “The truth is that he has never in his life conceived or interpreted 
the characters of any author except himself”. His Shylock, for instance, 


was simply not Shylock at all; and when his own creation came into conflict 
with Shakespeare’s . . . he simply played in flat contradiction of the lines, 
and positively acted Shakespeare off the stage.” 


1 Our Theatres in the Nineties (hereafter cited as O.T.), Ill, 32 (1897). 

All references to Shaw’s works are made from the Standard Edition (1931-1950). The date given 
in brackets after these references (and after other quotations from Shaw unless the date is given in 
the text) indicates when the passage quoted was written, Shaw’s idiosyncrasies of spelling have been 
ignored. 

2 O.T., II, 198 (1896). 
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This abuse of the actor’s right to “interpret” his role was, Shaw demonstrated, 
partly the result of the star system, under which a production made its claim on 
public esteem by the performances of the actor-manager and his leading lady, 
rather than by a coherent presentation of a significant drama; and this sacrifice 
of the coherence of Shakespeare’s plays was further due, of course, to the cur- 
rent mode of spectacular production. The savage cutting and re-arrangement 
of Shakespeare’s text to suit the stage manager, which Irving and Daly and 
most of their contemporaries and immediate predecessors accepted as a matter 
of course, Shaw abominated: his only hope, he said, lay in the fact that 


Every revival helps to exhaust the number of possible ways of altering 
Shakespeare’s plays unsuccessfully, and so hastens the day when the mere 
desire for novelty will lead to the experiment of leaving them unaltered.® 


He therefore commended Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlet at the Lyceum in 1897, 
for it was, “very unexpectedly at that address, really not at all unlike Shake- 
speare’s play of the same name”,* and he welcomed William Poel’s Elizabethan 
Stage Society, which performed Shakespeare’s plays whole and in the Eliza- 
bethan mode, “leaving to the poet the work of conjuring up” (for instance) the 
sea and the isle in The Tempest. “And I do not see how this plan can be 
beaten”,® Shaw added, contrasting the way in which Irving would have over- 
laid the poetry and destroyed the illusion with expensive scenery and theatrical 
devices. If scenery were used in Shakespearian productions (for Shaw did not 
argue that Poel’s way was the only way for the whole of Shakespeare), it 
should, he maintained, be subordinate to the play. As he shrewdly remarked in 
a letter to Ellen Terry, “Somehow, at the Lyceum, the scenery is always imag- 
ined pictorially instead of dramatically”.® 

Shaw recommended the amateurs of the Elizabethan Stage Society to cul- 
tivate a “skilful and rapid declamation”.’ It was another of his complaints 
against Irving, and most other professional actors, that their technique of verse- 
speaking was inadequate and insensitive. 


[Irving’s] slowness, his growing habit of overdoing his part and slipping in 
an imaginative conception of his own between the lines . . . are part of his 
extraordinary insensitivity to literature.® 


Shaw realized better than most of his contemporaries the adequacy of Shake- 
speare’s words and rhythms, unaided by “business” and gesture. He advised 
Ellen Terry: 


In playing Shakespeare, play #o the lines, through the lines, on the lines, but 
never between the lines. There simply isn’t time for it. You would not stick 
five bars rest into a Beethoven symphony to pick up your drumsticks; and 
similarly you must not stop the Shakespeare orchestra for business.® 


3 O.T., I, 198 (1895). 

4 O.T., Ill, 200 (1897). 

5 O.T., Ill, 241 (1897). 

6 Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: a Correspondence, edited by Christopher St. John, 3rd edition, 
1949 (hereafter cited as Terry Letters), p. 72 (1896). 

7 O.T., 1, 191 (1895). 

8 Terry Letters, p. 47 (1896). 

® Terry Letters, p. 72 (1896). 
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The musical analogy which is invoked here is a favourite resource of Shaw’s, 
who had (of course) been a music critic before becoming theatre critic, and 
whose education—as he often and defiantly reminded his readers—had been 
musical rather than literary. It is a dangerous analogy, as will be seen later, for 
it focuses attention, in a misleading way, on only one aspect of Shakespeare’s 
verse—but it is an aspect which especially concerns the actor, and Shaw put it 
to good journalistic use in his critiques of performances. The ear, he main- 
tained, was “the sure clue” to Shakespeare, but “people who love the sound of 
Shakespeare . . . seldom go on the stage”: to the Shakespearian music, “the 
players and playgoers of this generation are for the most part deaf as adders”.*° 
Shaw disliked, for instance, the “tiny ladylike patter” of Miss Baird’s Rosalind, 
delivered at great pace—“The effect is like a canary trying to sing Handel”™ 
(an amusing comparison, though a curious one, which makes one wonder how 
many plays besides As You Like It Shaw thought Handelian in “orchestration”: 
the remark does certainly not inspire confidence in his own nicety of ear). Nor 
did he like Irving’s unmelodious and idiosyncratic speaking, nor the slow 
sonorous old-style mouthing of Shakespeare’s lines—though (significantly, per- 
haps) he retained for life an affection for Barry Sullivan’s “superhuman” acting 
in “the grand manner”.’* The new movement towards naturalism in acting 
(partly under the influence of Irving) Shaw rightly saw as irrelevant to the 
perforraxnce of Shakespeare: 


. without a highly cultiv-ted sense of beauty of speech and a trained 
athleticism of execution, it is absolutely impossible to perform poetic, heroic 
drama effectively. It is a mistake to suppose that if a company can perform 
Caste it can also perform Coriolanus.™ 


As he shows in his advice to Mrs. Pat Campbell on how to play Lady Macbeth, 
Shaw demanded of Shakespearian acting not only a “musical” elevation, but 
also range, variety and adroitness of pitch, tone and volume. 

Shaw does sometimes recognize that Irving has good qualities as an actor 
—‘“finish, dignity, and grace . . . the exactitude of its expression of his thought 
and feeling”**—but the emphasis is on the shortcomings of this leader of the 
English stage, particularly as an interpreter of Shakespeare. It has often been 
said that Shaw was unfair to Irving, and in some respects he was:"* for in- 
stance, the policy of the Lyceum could never have been so flexible as Shaw de- 
manded. Shaw’s journalism was “brilliant” rather than judicious, and the 
nineties were (as Professor Dent remarks when discussing his music-criticism) 
“a period of truculence in journalism”:’ something must be allowed for the 
accepted tone of the time. Moreover, it was Shaw’s habitual and deliberate 
practice, as he later acknowledged, “to overstate a case startlingly to make peo- 
ple sit up and listen to it. . . .”?* Shaw’s Shakespeare-criticism in these early 

10 O.T., I, 24-25 (1895). 

11 O.T., Il, 115 (1896). 

12 Hesketh Pearson, G.B.S.: a Postscript (1951), p. 143. 

13 O.T., Il, 40 (1896). 

14 0.T., I, 271 (1895). 

14* Henry James, however, confirms many of Shaw's criticisms of Irving: see, for instance, his 
The Scenic Art, ed. Allan Wade (1949), pp. 36-37, 103-105, 138-142. 

15 G.B.S. 90, ed. S. Winsten (1946), p. 128. 

16 Everybody's Political What's What (1944), quoted R. F. Rattray, Bernard Shaw: a Chronicle 
(1951), p. 128 n. 
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years, and in his later Prefaces, was occasional: it was also polemical. As he 
explained to Ellen Terry at the time: “My capers [as a dramatic critic] are part 
of a bigger design than you think: Shakespeare, for instance, is to me one of 
the towers of the Bastille, and down he must come”.’* Or, as he put it in The 
Author's Apology and Postscript before his collected dramatic essays, 


I must honestly warn the reader that what he is about to study is not a series 
of judgments aiming at impartiality, but a siege laid to the theatre of the 
XIXth Century by an author who had to cut his own way into it at the 
point of the pen, and throw some of its defenders into the moat... . If my 
head had not been full of Ibsen and Wagner in the nineties I should have 
been kinder and more reasonable in my demands, Also, perhaps, less amus- 
ing.18 


Shaw’s animus against Irving was partly due to his and Ellen Terry’s lack of 
enthusiasm for Ibsen, let alone the English exemplars of the New Drama: 
similarly, his attacks on Shakespeare were partly a tactic in the campaign for 
Ibsen, and their stupid excesses may be explained if not excused as a reflection 
of the equally extravagant attacks on Ibsen in much of the London press. Mr. 
T. S. Eliot has recently acknowledged that his earlier hard words about Milton 
were, in part, the expedient of the “practitioner of verse”, trying to exorcise 
from early-twentieth-century poetry an inimical influence; and he has fre- 
quently remarked on the difficulty of writing poetic drama without being over- 
whelmed by reminiscences of Shakespeare. That Mr. Eliot did not have to- 
campaign publicly against Shakespeare, as against Milton, is no doubt partly 
due to the general recognition of Ibsen’s achievement: there is now, as there was 
not in the nineties, a tradition of serious literary drama in a contemporary set- 
ting, of which Eliot was able to avail himself after Murder in the Cathedral. 
Shaw can claim some responsibility for getting this tradition established in 
England, and it is not surprising or reprehensible that he felt impelled to fight 
“Bardolatry”, when English “literary” drama consisted largely of Elizabethan- 
pastiche, and when Shakespeare-revivals occupied much of the time of the 
ablest performers in the London theatre. But it is interesting to see what kind 
of attacks on Shakespeare seemed necessary to Shaw, as a preliminary to getting 
the New Drama accepted; it is also interesting to try to determine which of his 
attacks were merely tactical (he later admitted fighting very foully, to “shatter 
the idol set up by Coleridge, Lamb and Swinburne”’®), and which were sin- 
cere. These attacks, whether tactical or fundamental, indicate very well what 
was Shaw’s conception of the New Drama: notoriously, it is one which would 
have surprised Ibsen, many of whose plays Shaw misrepresented as grossly ‘as 
Irving had misinterpreted Shakespeare.’™ In a famous passage in The Quintes- 
sence of Ibsenism, Shaw asserted that “Shakespeare survives by what he has in 
common with Ibsen, and not by what he has in common with Webster and 

17 Terry Letters, p. 136 (1897). 

18 0.T., 1, v, viii (1906, 1931). 

19 Pearson, p. 142. 


19* See, for example, Mrs. Pat Campbell on his mis-reading of Hedda Gabler: “. . . is it just 
your adoration for bl y plain facts that makes you so indifferent to all the poetry, the universal 





truths and beauty that lie behind and beyond?” (Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell: their 
Correspondence, ed. Alan Dent, 1952, p. 80). 
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the rest”.?° It is a vague formula, but one sees, in the context, the kind of 
criticism of Shakespeare that is being offered: the wholesale rejection, here and 
elsewhere, of Shakespeare’s contemporaries was part of the campaign for the 
New Drama—and a sincere part, too. But one might, adapting Shaw’s remark, 
say with greater justice that Ibsen survives by what he has in common with 
Shakespeare, and not by what he has in common with Shaw. 

One result of this lining-up of Shakespeare and Ibsen was that Shaw 
looked with particular favor on what seemed to him to be Ibsenite-precursing 
in Shakespeare. This led to some eccentric judgments: in Cymbeline, for in- 
stance, Posthumus is commended for his speech at the beginning of Act V 
(“quite on the lines of Mrs. Alving in Ghosts”), and Cornelius welcomed “as 
the exponent of Shakespeare’s sensible and scientific detestation of vivisection”.** 
A more valuable result of this Ibsen-hunting was Shaw’s consistent interest in 
and praise for the “Problem Plays”. He misread them, making them more like 
middle-Ibsen than they are, but at least he spoke more highly of them as a 
group than anybody had done before, and thus contributed towards the sub- 
sequent revival of interest in them.?™ As early as 1884 he chose Troilus and 
Cressida as the subject for a paper given to the New Shakespeare Society: this 
was even before Ibsen had made much impact on him, and indeed Shakespeare 
here becomes rather an early Shavian than an Ibsenite: “It was Shakespeare’s 
protest against Homer’s attempt to impose upon the world and against Chap- 
man in upholding him”.?? Shaw's contention that “the Discussion” was the 
chief “technical novelty of the New Drama” may be related to his interest in 
this, the most theoretical of Shakespeare’s plays. He intended to write at length 
about Measure for Measure, too, until he found, on closer examination of that 
play that it “would come to pieces in my hand if I touched it”.?* But at least, 
in these plays and in All’s Well, Shakespeare had shown himself “ready and 
willing to start at the twentieth century if the seventeenth would only let 
him”.** Shakespeare’s audience, however, which in the eighteenth century had 
been blamed for preventing his being a Corneille or a Racine, now became the 
scapegoat for his having failed to be an Ibsen. It was their fault ihat he “has 
left us no intellectually coherent drama, and could not afford to pursue a 
genuinely scientific method in his studies of character and society”.?® 

This criticism of Shakespeare, for lack of thought and seriousness, is ex- 
pressed in many passages; it must have seemed to Shaw’s admirers to be his 
most damaging line of attack, whereas (of course) it provides the most dam- 
aging demonstration of the narrowness of Shaw’s criteria of “seriousness”. 
Shakespeare’s weakness, Shaw explained in a much-publicized lecture in 1905, 


29 The Quintessence of Ibsenism (1913), p. 142. 
21 Foreword to Cymbeline Refinished (1945), Geneva, Cymbeline Refinished, and Good King 
Charles, p. 135. 

. 21" He noted that one reason for their lack of popularity was that they had no striking leading 
roles. Shaw’s political interests, it may be added here, led him to admire also Coriolanus more than 
was usual until several decades later. 

22 Transactions of the New Shakespeare Society, quoted by Rattray, p. 47. 

23 Quoted by Felix Grendon, “Shakespeare and Shaw,” Sewanee Review, XVI (April 1908), 
169 n. 

24 Preface to Plays Unpleasant, p. xix (1898). 
25 Ibid. 
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.- - lies in his complete deficiency in that highest sphere of thought, in 


which poetry embraces religion, philosophy, morality, and the bearing of 
these on communities, which is sociology.”® 


The first order of literature, he wrote in the same year, consisted of 


. . - those fictions in which the morality is original and not ready-made. 
Now this quality is the true diagnostic of the first order . . . in all the arts, 
including the art of life. It is, for example, the distinction that sets Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet above his other plays, and that sets Ibsen’s work as a whole 
above Shakespeare’s work as a whole. Shakespeare’s morality is a mere 
reach-me-down . . .no man who shuts his eyes and opens his mouth when 
religion and morality are offered to him on a long spoon can share the same 
Parnassian bench with those who make an original contribution to religion 
and morality, were it only a criticism.?7 


Shakespeare was, in other words, a great entertainer, but “he understood 
nothing and believed nothing. . . . All that you miss in Shakespeare you find 
in Bunyan”.”* This remark comes in a critique of a dramatized version of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which Shaw entitles Better than Shakespeare: Shaw several 
times used Bunyan, instead of Ibsen, as a foil to Shakespeare. Bunyan was an 
“artist-philosopher”, and in a revealing passage in The Epistle Dedicatory be- 
fore Man and Superman, Shaw states his predilection for such artists—indeed, 
his fundamental contempt for “art”: 


. - . the artist-philosophers are the only sort of artists I take quite seri- 
ously... . I read Dickens and Shakespeare without shame or stint; but their 
pregnant observations and demonstrations of life are not co-ordinated into 
any philosophy or religion. . . . They are often saner and shrewder than the 
philosophers. . . . But they are concerned with the diversities of the world 
instead of with its unities: . . . they are anarchical, and cannot balance their 
exposures of Angelo and Dogberry, Sir Leicester Dedlock and Mr. Tite 
Barnacle, with any portrait of a prophet or a worthy leader: they have no 
constructive ideas: . . . in all their fictions there is no leading thought or 
inspiration for which any man could conceivably risk the spoiling of his hat 
in a shower, much less his life.?® 


So far as Shakespeare had any ideas (Shaw maintained), they were pessimistic 
—“Out, out, brief candle!” This, Shaw regarded as his fundamental criticism 
of Shakespeare,®° for it offended, of course, against the Progressive faith that 
man can appreciably better his lot by taking thought and action. In the typically 
extravagant Preface to some plays by Brieux (whom he extols as a twentieth- 
century Sophocles, and “incomparably the greatest writer France has produced 
since Moliére”**), it becomes clear that Shaw is really rejecting any tragic read- 
ing of life: 

The reason why Shakespeare and Moli¢re are always well spoken of and 

recommended to the young is that their quarrel is really a quarrel with God 


26 Daily News, 17 April 1905, quoted by Grendon, p. 170. 

27 Preface to The Irrational Knot (1905), pp. xvii-xviii. 

28 O.T., Ill, 1-2 (1897). 

29 Epistle Dedicatory to Man and Superman, pp. xxviii-xxix (1903). 

30 Archibald Henderson, Bernard Shaw, Playboy and Prophet (1932), p. 328. 
31 Preface to Three Plays by Brieux (5th edition 1921), p. ix (1914). 
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for not making men better. . . . Brieux wastes neither ink nor indignation 
on Providence. . . . His fisticuffs are not aimed heavenward: they fall on 
human noses for the good of human souls.®? 


Shaw could see little or no usefulness in the literature which (to use D. H. 
Lawrence’s phrase) says “Behold!"—he demanded the literature of “Follow 
me!” Given, he said, the facts about the incidence of Venereal Disease, and the 
cautionary effectiveness of Brieux’ dramatic tract on that subject, “no play ever 
written was more needed”.** 

The same exaltation of immediate and obvious social usefulness can be 
seen in Shaw’s simple preference for “up-to-date” literature, with which the 
reader or spectator cannot avoid identifying himself and thus becoming “a 
guilty creature sitting at a play”. Thus, “Brieux far surpasses Sophocles”, be- 
cause Oedipus is an extraordinary man in extraordinary circumstances, whereas 
the unfortunate Monsieur Loches is like us; similarly, “Ibsen’s plays are much 
more important to us than Shakespeare’s”, because, although Shakespeare’s 
characters are like us, we rarely find ourselves in the circumstances of a Hamlet, 
a Macbeth or an Antonio. 


Ibsen supplies the want left by Shakespeare, He gives us not only ourselves, 
but ourselves in our own situations. The things that happen to his stage 
figures are things that happen to us.** 


Shaw is right in this analysis of a common reaction to the literature of the 
past, but it does not occur to him to challenge its validity, because he himself 
had the literal imagination of the “common reader” he has in mind. As his own 
plays show, he could only abandon a simple holding-up the mirror to nature 
(and “nature” meaning us, now) if the non-naturalistic scene clearly pointed 
an applicable moral or provided an ideal chamber for intellectual debate. 

In more temperate moments, Shaw realized the eccentricity of his literary 
criteria. In a contribution to a Symposium on the Problem Play, published in 
The Humanitarian in 1895, he acknowledged that many plays do not involve 
social questions or “problems”, and that great dramatic poets are never socialists 
“nor any other sort of ‘ist’... . Social problems are too ephemeral . . . to move 
a man to‘the mighty effort which is needed to produce great poetry.” Peer 
Gynt—the play which had first made Shaw realize that Ibsen was a genius, 
whereas A Doll's House had originally made little impression on him—he now 
classes, it is worth noting, with Hamlet and Faust as examples of that great 
poetic drama which can never be inspired by transitory topics. As for A Doll's 
House, he recognizes that that play 


. - . will be as flat as ditch-water, when A Midsummer Night's Dream will 
still be as fresh as paint; but it will have done more work in the world; 
and that is enough for the highest genius.*® 


It is a position not unlike Tolstoy’s. Shaw spoke highly of Tolstoy’s What is 
Art? though he could not quite bring himself to the point of complete agree- 
ment with that most rigid statement of the moral-utilitarian attitude towards 
82 Ibid, p. xviii (1914). 
38 Ibid, p. xlvii (1914). 


34 The Quintessence of Ibsenism, p. 144 (1891). 
85 Quoted by Eric Bentley, Bernard Shaw (1950), p. 118. 
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literature. Shaw remained more tolerant than Tolstoy of the mere pleasure that 
“the second order of literature” could afford; and his literary susceptibilities, 
though subordinated to and distorted by his practical and ideological preoccu- 
pations, did not suffer entire atrophy or forcible expulsion. 

So Shaw remained faithful to Shakespeare, after his fashion. Although 
Shakespeare was relegated, along with Scott, Dickens and Dumas pére, to “the 
second order of literature”, he was allowed to be its leader. “In manner and art 
nobody can write better than Shakespeare because, carelessness apart, he did the 
thing as well as it can be done within the limits of human faculty.”** What 
Shaw meant by “manner and art”, and by “Shakespeare’s prodigious literary 
power”, he makes clear elsewhere. After his most virulent attack on Shake- 


speare (in Blaming the Bard, a critique of a performance of Cymbeline), he 
continues: 


But I am bound to add that I pity the man who cannot enjoy Shakespeare. 
He has outlasted thousands of abler thinkers, and will outlast a thousand 
more, His gift of telling a story . . . ; his enormous power over lan- 
guage ... ; his humor; his sense of idiosyncratic character; and his prodi- 
gious fund of that vital energy which is, it seems, the true differentiating 
property behind the faculties, good, bad, or indifferent, of the man of 
genius, enable him to entertain us so effectively that the imaginary scenes 
and people he has created become more real to us than our actual life—at 
least, until our knowledge and grip of actual life begins to deepen and glow 
beyond the common.** 


It was for his characterization and his “music” that Shaw most frequently 
praised Shakespeare, though about the characterization he is (as the last re- 
mark in this quotation shows) often skeptical. The Elizabethan audience, it 
will be recalled, had prevented Shakespeare’s pursuing “a genuinely scientific 
method in his studies of character and society”: moreover, Shakespeare was 
often careless and fundamentally un-serious: so the characterization was often 
shallow and stagey. The argument is extraordinary and ill-founded; but at 
least Shaw’s willed freedom from the opposite extravagancies of the “Bardola- 
ters” kept him aware that not all of Shakespeare’s characters are “true to life” 
psychological studies. Here, as elsewhere, Shaw got half way towards making 
an important new statement about Shakespeare’s art. But only half way: in 
characterization, as in situation, plot and setting, Shaw could only accept as 
really “serious” either a correspondence to truth of a straightforward “genuinely 
scientific” kind, or a simple convention serving obviously “serious” ends. The 
Morality technique of Everyman and Pilgrim’s Progress, for instance, he could 
respect, but he lacked the patience and the humility (not to mention the sensi- 
tivity) to respond adequately to so complex an art as Shakespeare’s. The half- 
truths were valuable, however, as a corrective to the Bradleyan approach to 
character, which was dominant even when Shaw wrote the following letter, for 
instance, to Mrs. Pat Campbell. (She was rehearsing the part of Lady Macbeth 
at the time.) 


36 Lecture quoted by Rattray, p. 160 (1905). 
37 O.T., II, 196 (1896). 
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If you want to know the truth about Lady Macbeth’s character, she hasn’t 
one. There never was no such person. She says things that will set people’s 
imagination to work if she says them in the right way: that is all.3* 


This remark follows an interesting technical analysis of the way to speak some 
of Lady Macbeth’s lines, starting with the adjuration: “When you play Shake- 
speare, don’t worry about the character, but go for the music . . . if you get the 
music right, the whole thing will come right.”*® Here again, Shaw is suggesting 
a useful half-truth, but an insidiously dangerous one: an examination of his 
remarks on this matter reveal his conception of “poetic” drama. 

Shakespeare’s power, Shaw asserted in the famous lecture in 1905, “lies in 
his enormous command of word music. . . .”*° Shaw would have been nearer 
the mark if he had said “poetry”, instead of referring only to its aural aspect, 
and if he had shown by more particular remarks a fuller understanding of what 
poetry is and does; but at least this approach to Shakespeare through his “word- 
music” had the merit of novelty, when it was (and long had been) more usual 
to regard the characterization as primary. Fundamentally, however, Shaw too 
valued Shakespeare (when he valued him) for his characters, being unable to 
see the plays as poetic unities, and being too concerned with “problems” and 
“ideas” to appreciate the existence of themes or ideas explored in other than 
intellectual terms. The main value of the “word-music”, then, for Shaw was as 
a vehicle for the characterization: and again, on this topic, he makes some use- 
ful, though inconclusive, remarks. 


. . . the Shakespearean “delineation of character” owes all its magic to the 
turn of the line, which lets you into the secret of its utterer’s mood and 
temperament, not by its commonplace meaning, but by some subtle exalta- 


tion, or stultification, or slyness, or delicacy, or hesitancy, or what not in 
the sound of it.*1 


This is a useful pointer towards an understanding of some aspects of Shake- 
speare’s art: an obvious example is “the Othello music”, the function of which 
has been so admirably analyzed by Mr. Wilson Knight and Dr. Leavis. But, as 
often, Shaw makes a better showing in the general remark than in its concrete 
application: even Othello, for instance, a play which has more to offer than 
most to approaches through “characterization”, Shaw can dismiss as “pure 
melodrama”—though he finds compensation in the quality of the “music”. 


There is not a touch of character in it that goes below the skin. . . . But 
when the worst has beeen said of Othello that can be provoked by its 
superficiality and staginess, it remains magnificent by the volume of its 
passion and the splendor of its word-music, which sweep the scenes up to 
a plane on which sense is drowned in sound. .. The actor [playing 
Othello] cannot help himself by studying his part acutely; for there is noth- 
ing to study in it. Tested by the brain, it is ridiculous; tested by the ear, it is 
sublime.*? 


88 Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell: their Correspondence, ed. Alan Dent (1952), p. 
219 (1921). 

39 Tbid., p. 218 (1921). 

4° Quoted by Grendon, p. 170. 

41 O.T., I, 24 (1895). 

42 O.T., Ill, 147-148 (1897). 
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Shaw’s attitude towards “the Othello music” cannot be mistaken for Knight’s 
or Leavis’. Similarly, for Shaw, the characters of As You Like It are mere stage- 
types, “transfigured by magical word-music”;** and a paraphrase of Beatrice 
and Benedick’s lines would not leave the reader (as would a paraphrase of 
Goethe, Wagner or Ibsen) with “original observation, subtle thought, wide 
comprehension, far-reaching intuition, and serious psychological study”, but 
merely with “the platitudes of proverbial philosophy. . . . Not until the Shake- 
spearean music is added by replacing the paraphrase with the original lines does 
the enchantment begin”.** Or—to give one other, and more important, example 
—the emotions in Antony and Cleopatra are factitious: 


... after giving a faithful picture of the soldier broken down by debauchery, 
and the typical wanton in whose arms such men perish, Shakespeare finally 
strains all his huge command of rhetoric and stage pathos to give a theatri- 
cal sublimity to the wretched end of the business, and to persuade foolish 
spectators that the world was well lost by the twain.*® 


Shaw had a Puritan suspicion of the “flowers of rhetoric”, even while a part of 
him (the Irish part?) was enjoying them; and this, together with his lack of 
emotional cultivation, led him even to maintain that 


At the great emotional climaxes [in Shakespeare] we find passages which 
are Rossinian in their reliance on symmetry of melody and impressiveness 
of march to redeem poverty of meaning.*® 


The “Shakespearean music”, then, often turns out to be, in Shaw’s estimation, a 
mere compensation for the absence of qualities he considers more important, 
something to be enjoyed for its own sake, for its emotional or aesthetic proper- 
ties, when one is not too irritated by reflecting on the nullity or the sentimental 
evasion it is intended to conceal. No wonder Shaw said he would “value Tol- 
stoy’s criticism [of Shakespeare] all the more because it is the criticism of a 
foreigner who cannot possibly be enchanted by the mere word music which 
makes Shakespeare so irresistible in England”.*” Shaw had not then read Tol- 
stoy’s analysis of King Lear, and when he did he disagreed with it: but clearly 
he had assumed that Tolstoy would be able to consider the real basic Shake- 
speare, as he was undistracted by what, after all, Shaw comes to regard as the 
superficial decoration of the verse. What Tolstoy’s analysis does show, admi- 
rably, is how little some of Shakespeare’s greatest plays have to offer to a reader 
who, remaining quite unaware of or recalcitrant to the mode of poetic drama, 
resolutely refuses to accept anything but the most literal truth to nature. 

“The poet in Shaw was still-born”, says Mr. Eliot. This is as apparent in 
Shaw’s attempts to write elevated “poetical” prose (his attempts at blank verse 
were disastrous, but not so seriously intended) as in his judgments about poetry. 
The poetry, the “music” of which Shaw most admired was of two kinds: that 
with a very simple tune (one recalls the mechanically regular blank verse which 
he wrote, and his admission that he best enjoyed “the melodious sing-song” of 


43 O.T., Ill, 210 (1897). 

44 O.T., Ill, 322-323 (1898). 

45 Preface to Three Plays for Puritans, pp. xxvii-xxviii (1900). 

46 O.T., Ill, 76 (1897). 

#7 Letter to V. Tschertkoff, quoted in Tolstoy on Shakespeare (1906), pp. 115-116 (un-dated, 
but c. 1905). 
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early Elizabethan drama, but did not like “Shakespearean blank verse itself 
later than the histories”**)—or else the poetry of romantic exaltation and other- 
worldly richness. Shaw had an extravagant regard for Gilbert Murray’s transla- 
tions, and, more strangely, for those of William Archer, who (he said) “went 
straight to [Ibsen’s] poetry, and reproduced every stroke of imagination”: even 
Ibsen’s lyrics, “which would have baffled a prosaic translator, . . . gave Archer 
no trouble at all: he was at his best in them”.*® His admiration for William 
Morris as “one of the greatest word musicians of the nineteenth century” is 
more explicable. Shaw’s notion of what poetry is may further be inferred from 
his presentation of the poet Eugene Marchbanks in Candida: and the stock 
Shelleyan-romantic rhetoric which he speaks is remarkably similar, as several 
reviewers noticed, to the recently-published love-letters which Shaw himself 
wrote to Mrs. Pat Campbell.*** 

“Shakespeare is as dead dramatically as a doornail”,5° Shaw informed 
Ellen Terry. It was a sensible assertion, if Shaw was merely meaning that it was 
no longer possible to write in the Shakespearian form: English drama from the 
seventeenth to the twentieth centuries might have been better than the poor 
thing it is, if others before Shaw had realized that Shakespeare has been “our 
national theatrical Minotaur”.®? 


Read [the plays} which have been written since he overwhelmed English 
dramatic poetry with his impossible example, and you will wish that he had 
never been born.5? 


It does not, however, follow that it is sensible to assert, as anything more than a 
temporary tactic, that “We must hurry on: we must get rid of reputations: they 
are weeds in the soil of ignorance.”*® Shaw's rather shallow irreverence led 
him to exaggerate the need to reject the past and feel disrespect for it, for the 
sake of the literature of the present: and his critical remarks in Our Theatres in 
the Nineties, as in the later Prefaces, sufter from a double impurity of interest. 
Not only were plays examined, less for their real merits, than in the spirit of 
“were they coming my way or staying in the dld grooves?”™ but also the cri- 
tiques were made the means of projecting a personality, “G.BS.”, an important 
manifestation of which was a “shocking” iconoclasm. Shaw too obviously en- 
joyed being “brilliant” and infuriating the reader, to be conscious of any check 
to his tendency towards over-statement and over-simplification: it is a juvenile 
exhibitionism which he never outgrew. In this, as in other respects, Shaw has 
been accurately placed by Jung, as “a Peter Pan who had managed to evade real 
experience”. 

Shaw’s criticisms of Shakespeare had, however, it is clear, deeper roots than 


#8 Preface to The Admirable Bashville, Translations and Tomfooleries, p. 85 (1926). 

#9 Preface to Three Plays by William Archer, pp. xxv-xxvi (1927). 

#9° “Te is a curious fact that Mr. Iden Payne, who played the part [of Marchbanks} admirably, 
told me that he regarded the poetic passages as “fustian’, whereas Shaw himself told him they were 
real poetry.” (R. F. Rattray, Bernard Shaw: a Chronicle (1951), p. 103 0). 

6° Terry Letters, p. 38 (1896). 

51 O.T., Ul, 37 (1897). 

52 O.T., Il, 61 (1896). 

58 Preface to Three Plays for Puritans, p. xxxvi (1900). 

64 Author's Apology to 0.T., 1, v (1906). 

55 Quoted by Kingsley Martin, in Shaw and Society, ed. C. E. M. Joad (1952), p. 30. 
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his desires to win tactical victories for the New Drama, and to make a name for 
himself by “brilliant” unorthodoxy. Despite some incidental insights, he was 
fundamentally incapable of responding to poetic drama—and, indeed, his 
moralistic approach to literature and his excessive veneration for “ideas” dis- 
qualified him from appreciating a great deal of non-dramatic and non-poetic 
literature as well. Thus his remarks about Shakespeare’s being “dramatically 
dead” go beyond a contention that Elizabethan pastiche should no longer be 
written, and become an assertion that Shakespeare is out-of-date, that he be- 
longs to a primitive species now superseded, for serious purposes, in the inevit- 
able evolution of literature and ideas. So— 


- - . it is the score and not the libretto that keeps the work fresh and 
alive. . . 5° The fact is, we are growing out of Shakespeare ... now... he 
is nothing but a household pet. . . . [He can still please us] but we have 
nothing to hope from him and nothing to learn from him—not even how 
to write plays.5? 


Shaw treats what Mr. I. A. Richards would call Shakespeare’s “pseudo-state- 
ments” as statements which have been proved false, and insists that the value of 
a play must reside in the statements which can be extracted or inferred from 
it. One sees why Shaw “would give half a dozen of Shakespeare’s plays for 
one of the prefaces he ought to have written”®*—the “ideas” which a Preface 
can discuss without the disguise of plot and dialogue are more valuable to 
Shaw than the plays themselves, which are only a vehicle. (Shaw’s Prefaces, it 
will be noted, discuss the ideas suggested by or in the plays rather than the 
plays as works of art—when the Prefaces are related at all closely with the 
plays they precede, which is not always.) One sees, too, how at bottom Shaw 
held the late-romantic view of poetry, as expressed, for instance, in the famous 
dictum of A. E. Housman that “Meaning is of the intellect, poetry is not.” For 
Shaw, “meaning” was restricted to the cerebral, as is shown in the remark, al- 
ready quoted, that the Shakespearian music “redeems the poverty of meaning” 
at his emotional climaxes. “I know where Satan has gotten you”, wrote his 
shrewd friend Mrs. Pat Campbell, “you are brain proud”. And again, a few 
weeks later, 


I wish you wouldn’t judge people’s brains by their expanding or elastic 
reach. There is a power of subtle understanding and sympathy, and taste— 
that have often passed by you—unrecognized.®® 


But Shaw, it will be remembered, blamed Shakespeare and Dickens for being 
“concerned with the diversities of life instead of with its unities”: the communi- 
cation of experience, of “felt life”, was nothing to him, compared with the 
communication of ideas, however little experience informed and vitalized them. 
“A chaos of clear ideas”—-Sir Desmond McCarthy’s phrase is a fair comment on 
the degree to which Shaw’s own plays were organized.® 


56 O.T., I, 24 (1895) 

57 O.T., Il, 184 (1896). 

57* Cf. Dr. Johnson on Shakespeare’s failure to “instruct”. Johnson, understandably enough, was 
Shaw’s favorite Shakespeare-critic. 

58 Preface to Three Plays for Puritans, p. xxii (1900). 

59 Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, pp. 266, 269 (1928). 

60 Desmond MacCarthy, Shaw (1951), p. vii. 
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That many of Shaw’s remarks are grossly, and wilfully, erroneous is ob- 
vious enough; and few of his more nearly just remarks can be accepted without 
some qualifications and re-definitions. Shaw preached humility before Shake- 
speare’s text to Irving, but he himself was too absorbed by his own personality 
and purposes to achieve the humility of the good literary critic: whatever the 
ostensible subject of Shaw’s dramatic criticisms, the real subject was himself. 
Nevertheless, the irritation he so often arouses in the reader should not blind us 
to his originality—even his errors were often new ones, and the more consider- 
able of them have the power to stimulate the critic to a useful re-statement and 
re-definition. For instance, it is unlikely that we would press the claims that 
some of the “Bardolaters” made for “Shakespeare the philosopher”, though we 
would assent to Coleridge’s assertions that “No man. was ever yet a great poet, 
without being at the same time a profound philosopher”, and that Shakespeare 
manifested a “most profound, energetic and philosophical mind”. Shaw, it is 
clear, could not recognize in Shakespeare’s plays the presence of the “intellectual 
energy” that Coleridge found there, and he regretted that Shakespeare had not 
been “philosophical” in what would certainly have been an inferior way: but, 
despite his extravagancies and stupidities, he puts forward a case to answer 
which may be a salutary exercise. Similarly, his remarks about Shakespeare’s 
characterization and poetry have at least this merit as an intellectual stimulus, 
that they lead one half way towards a truth, without doing all the work for one 
by getting right there: rather, one has to beware of following Shaw too far, and 
arriving at a falsehood. At least Shaw can often provide, in Milton’s phrase, the 
cinders that polish the armor of truth. 

A comment on Shaw by one of his Irish contemporaries—a finer creator and 
critic than he—might be quoted in conclusion. Yeats is here writing about 
Shaw the creative artist, but the remark may be applied to Shaw the critic, for 
the two are, to a dangerous degree, identified; and it points particularly well 
towards those constituents in Shaw’s personality which inevitably made him 
defective as a Shakespeare-critic. 


. .« I listened to Arms and the Man with admiration and hatred. It seemed 
to me inorganic, logical straightness and not the crooked path of life... . 
Presently I had a nightmare that I was haunted by a sewing machine, that 
clicked and shone, but the incredible thing was that the machine smiled, 
smiled perpetually. Yet I delighted in Shaw the formidable man. He could 
hit my enemies and the enemies of all I loved, as I could never hit, as no 
living author that was dear to me could ever hit.®* 


Vaughan College, University College of Leicester 


61 W. B. Yeats, Autobiographies (1926), pp. 348-349. 
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Statement by William Powell, prompter at Drury Lane, about The School of 
Garrick and Rowlandson’s etching (see Frontispiece). See p. 136. From the 
original in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 











The Gallery over the Stage in the Public 
Playhouse of Shakespeare’s Time 


RICHARD HOSLEY 


I 


g LTHOUGH action above the stage occurs fairly regularly in 
Elizabethan drama, the nature of a “raised production-area” 
is not clear from the old stage-directions, which usually refer 
to it only adverbially as aloft, above, at a window, or upon 
the walls. For information we must therefore turn first to the 

pictoriai evidence. Here the most important document, be- 
cause of its early date and wealth of detail, is a sketch of the interior of the 

Swan Playhouse as seen by Johannes de Witt around 1596. The extant drawing 
(which came to light only in 1888) is by Arend van Buchell, who evidently 

copied it from the original in de Witt’s lost manuscript work, Observationes 

Londinenses.' There seems no reason not to accept van Buchell’s drawing as 

substantially accurate.? 

As is well known, the drawing records an amphitheatre consisting of three 
galleries, from the inner circle of which projects a structure labeled mimorum 
@des. For this “players’ house” we may use the term firing-house, which occurs 
in the Fortune contract (1600) and in litigation concerning the Theatre in 1591 
(“the Attyring housse or place where the players make them ready”); a variant 
form fire-house occurs in the Hope contract of 1613 (Chambers, The Eliza- 





21 Van Buchell copied into his commonplace book a pertinent extract from de Witt’s Observa- 
tiones Londinenses, part of which stands at the foot of the page containing the drawing. (The 
relevant pages of van Buchell’s manuscript are reproduced in Shakespeare Survey, 1, 1948, viates Il, 
Ill, and IV-A.) Since de Witt says (in van Buchell’s extract) that he “has made a drawing” of 
the Swan “above” (supra adpinxi), the original drawing must have been part of the Observationes. 
Therefore van Bucheil must have copied the extant drawing directly from de Witt’s original. Com- 
pare Joseph Quincy Adams, Shakespearean Playhouses (New York, 1917), p. 166, note 2, and Sir 
Edmund Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (4 vols., Oxford, 1923), I, 526. The van Buchell 
drawing was discovered by Karl T. Gaedertz and first published (by him) in Zur Kenntnis der 
altenglischen Biihne (Bremen, 1888). 

2 The Swan drawing is rejected in part by Victor E. Albright, The Shaksperian Stage (Colum- 
bia University Press, 1909); W. J. Lawrence, The Elizabethan Playhouse (1st and 2nd series, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, 1912-13); Ashley H. Thorndike, Shakespeare’s Theater (New York, 1916); and 
John Cranford Adams, The Globe Playhouse (Harvard University Press, 1942). It is accepted in 
substance by J. Q. Adams, “The Four Pictorial Representations of the Elizabethan Stage”, JEGP, 
X (1911), 329-333; Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage; Allardyce Nicoll, The Development of the 
Theatre (London, 1927); George F. Reynolds, The Staging of Elizabethan Plays at the Red Bull 
Theater (New York, 1940); Richard Southern, The Open Stage (London, 1953); C. Walter 
Hodges, The Globe Restored (London, 1953); Alfred Harbage, Theatre for Shakespeare (Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1955); and William F. Rothwell, Methods of Production in the English 
Theater from 1550 to 1598 (unpublished Yale dissertation, 1953). I am indebted to each of these 
several authorities for my view of the Elizabethan stage. 
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bethan Stage, Il, 437, 392, 466). An obstruction in the drawing prevents our 
estimating the height of the Swan tiring-house, but it is at least two stories. 
The upper of these may accurately be called a gallery, for the earliest sense of 
this term is a fair description (function excepted) of what appears in the van 
Buchell drawing: “A covered space for walking in, partly open at the side, or 
having the roof supported by pillars; a piazza, portico, colonnade” (O.E.D.). 
Certainly gallery is a more appropriate‘term than balcony: “A kind of platform 
projecting from the wall of a house or room, supported by pillars, brackets, or 
consoles, and enclosed by a balustrade” (O.E.D.). Moreover, unlike upper stage 
and Lords’ room (terms discussed below), the term gallery has the advantage of 
not begging the question of function. The term chamber, which in Shake- 
speare’s time seems not to have designated a raised production-area, has the dis- 
advantage of easily confusing a theatrical area with a fictional locality. 

The front opening of the Swan gallery is divided by pillars into six smaller 
openings, in which appear eight figures watching action in the foreground of 
the drawing. From the lower of the two visible stories of the Swan tiring-house 
a large rectangular proscenium projects into the middle of the playhouse yard. 
For this we may use the unqualified term stage, which approximates the origi- 
nal sense of xgooxymov and is, indeed, the only sense of proscenium current 
during the Renaissance. Moreover, the term stage occurs in both the Fortune 
and Hope contracts and occasionally in Elizabethan stage-directions, although 
never (so far as I know) qualified by such terms as “fore-”, “front”, “main”, 
“outer”, “platform”, or “apron”, each of which unhappily introduces to our 
thought at least one concept probably anachronistic.* Access to the Swan stage 
is provided by two doors framed in the tiring-house facade. Other details of the 
drawing need not concern us now. (It may be added that the title-page of Wil- 
liam Alabaster’s Roxana, 1632, although late evidence possibly relating to an 
academic or private-theatre stage, confirms the general arrangement of the 
Swan drawing by independently recording a gallery having two rectangular 
openings, in which appear four figures watching action at the front of the 
stage.) The question arises whether a gallery like the one in the Swan drawing 
was used for action designated in Elizabethan texts as aloft, above, at a window, 
or upon the walls. For an answer one must turn to the evidence of the plays. 


II 


Elizabethan stage-directions are of two essential kinds. Some are “theatri- 
cal” in that they usually refer not to dramatic fiction but rather to theatrical 
structure or equipment: upon the stage, at another door, within, a curtain being 


8 On the terms forestage and apron-stage compare Southern, The Open Stage, pp. 67-68; on 
platform-stage compare Hodges, The Globe Restored, p. 45. Front-stage, main-stage, and outer- 
stage are all objectionable in that they imply a second “‘stage” of some sort, to be distinguished as 
rear or inner. But the terms rear-stage and inner-stqage never occur in Elizabethan texts, each has 
the disadvantage of suggesting a permanent structure, and the latter begs the question of the struc- 
ture of the Elizabethan curtained space. On rear stage and upper stage, compare Reynolds, “Hamlet 
at the Globe”, Shakespeare Survey, 9 (1956), p. 50. 

4These various terms appear to have been interchangeable. Aloft and above are used in 
separate directions referring to a raised production-area in The Taming of the Shrew (Induction ii 
and I.i). Above and at a window are coupled in a direction referring to a raised production-area in 
Henry VIII (V.ii), and again in the 1616 text of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus (IV.i). Above and on 
the walls are coupled in a direction referring to a raised production-area in Chapman’s Blind 
Beggar of Alexandria (scene ii). 
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drawn, a scaffold thrust out, the throne descends, arising in the midst of the 
stage. Others, conversely, are “fictional” in that they usually refer not to theatri- 
cal structure or equipment but rather to dramatic fiction: upon the walls, before 
the gates, within the prison, on shipboard, from the bay, in the Tower, forth of 
the castle, enter the town. (The distinction here suggested between “theatrical” 
stage-directions and “fictional” ones (or “dramatic” or “literary”) corresponds 
approximately to that drawn by textual critics between directions usually writ- 
ten by a book-keeper and by an author.)® It should be added that in this context 
the only reliable criterion of “theatricality” is inappropriateness to the fiction. 
Thus in reference to an action localized before a house the direction within or 
at another door might be both theatrical and fictional; whereas in reference to 
an action localized in a forest, or on a battlefield it would be exclusively theatrical. 

Unlike fictional, theatrical directions will occasionally furnish clues to the 
stage for which they were written. A significant case is the following (a produc- 
tion note by the author, as may be inferred from its “hand” and from its “man- 
datory” language), occurring in the autograph manuscript of William Mount- 
fort’s Launching of the Mary (1632): “after the settinge of the Crabbs, & 
bendinge of the Cables, there must appeare aloft, as many gallantes & ladies 
as the roome Canne well hold amongst which must be Lo: Ad: Go: Dep: 1.2. 
Comm:/. then enter alowe in haste. at one doore. Trunnel & tallow, & at an- 
other. Tarre, Okum, & Sheathinge nayle” (Malone Society Reprint, lines 2676- 
2681). Here a number of actors are conceived of as being seen by the audience 
in an elevated locality whence they may view the launching of a ship, this event 
itself being imagined as taking place off stage. The locality aloft is not specified, 
but that below is apparently (according to the dialogue) fit for “concourse of 
Coaches, Courtiers, Cavaliers, ladies, gentlewomen, Citizens, & Common peo- 
ple.” Presumably the locality aloft is the 17th-century equivalent of a viewing- 
stand, for it seems improbable that numerous gallants, ladies, and officials of 
the East India Company would crowd into a “room” together in order to view 
a launching from a window. Therefore the term room, being inappropriate to 
the fiction, probably refers to the theatre envisaged by the author of the direc- 
tion or (more specifically) to some sort of enclosed production-area. Being aloft, 
this area is above the stage. And alow it are two doors, these being also inap- 
propriate to the fiction. Since the gallery in the Swan drawing fits the three 
specifications of being enclosed, above a stage, and over two doors, it seems 
probable that Mountfort here visualized a generally similar gallery, his use of 
the term room resulting from the contemporary habit of referring to the gallery 
as a Lords’ room. The text is late in relation to Shakespeare and may have been 
designed for production in a private theatre; but since it corroborates rather 
than denies features of a public playhouse already known from the Swan draw- 
ing of 1596, its evidence may be admitted as bearing indirectly upon the public 

5 Compare Sir Walter Greg, The Shakespeare First Folio (Oxford, 1955), pp. 132-142. As 
textual critics are well aware, it is not always easy to distinguish between book-keeper’s and au- 
thor’s stage-directions, for an author may occasionally write directions couched in the technical 
language of the theatre. However, this difficulty does not bear on the distinction that I am here 
suggesting between “theatrical” and “fictional” stage-directions. Whereas textual critics usually at- 
tempt to determine the provenance of a given direction, I would attempt rather to establish the 
point of view of its provenance. Thus I should call upon the stage a “theatrical” direction and upon 


the walls a “fictional” ‘one, regardless of whether the provenance happened to be book-keeper or 
author. 
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theatres of Shakespeare’s time. Hence one may hypothecate use of a gallery like 
the one in the Swan drawing as a raised production-area. 

The hypothesis is confirmed by two earlier texts. In Shakespeare’s 1 Henry 
VI (1591-2, produced at the Rose), an entrance upon the walls of a town is 
designated within ...0n the walls, and in the same direction the space below 
and outside the walls is referred to as without (III.ii): Enter Talbot and Bur- 
gonie without: within, Pucell, Charles, Bastard, and Reigneir on the Walls. 
Again, in the quarto text of 3 Henry VI (1590-1), a player, who as an actor in 
the fiction must descend from the walls of a town in order to pass through its 
gates and reappear with besieging forces outside the walls, is directed for his 
re-entrance below to open a door (IV. vii): The Maire opens the dore.® (In the 
Folio text he is directed simply to re-enter.) Now in terms of the fiction the 
walls in 1 Henry VI cannot be described as within, nor can the descending actor 
in 3 Henry VI properly be said to open a door: the “walls” are under the sky 
and the actor opens “gates”, these having been previously mentioned in the dia- 
logue. Evidently the authors of these directions had in mind a stage-structure 
in which the walls of a town could be represented on a raised production-area 
within the structure, and the space outside the walls on a lower production- 
area without that structure; and in which a player, having descended from a 
raised area representing the walls of a town, could reappear on a lower area rep- 
resenting a space outside the walls by opening a door. And evidently, too, the 
physical requirements posed by these terms are satisfied by the structure in van 
Buchell’s drawing: the Swan gallery is recessed within the tiring-house, the stage 
is without that structure, and a player descending from gallery to stage would 
have to open a door in the tiring-house facade. At the Swan, accordingly, we 
may suppose that the “walls” of a town would have been represented by the 
gallery over the stage, a space below the walls by the stage itself, and the “gates” 
of a town by one of the tiring-house doors. In this respect it should be noticed 
that each of the Swan stage-doors, being double-hung, generally resembles a 
pair of gates, and that the barrier at the front of the Swan gallery, consisting of 
solid paling rather than of a balustrade, bears a faint resemblance to the parapet 
of a town or castle wall. These simple identifications of elements of the Swan 
stage-structure thus harmonize, not only with directions requiring entrances 
upon the walls, but also with directions calling for entrances before the gates 
and for exits from the stage by entering the town." The Swan gallery also 
harmonizes with directions requiring entrances at a window, for its front open- 


6 The same usage occurs in Munday’s John a Kent and John a Cumber (1589-90), where a 
“Castell gate” of the dialogue is thrice referred to in stage-directions as the door (Malone Society 
Reprint, lines 778, 847, 893). These equivalents suggest a theatrical convention according to which 
“gates” were symbolized by stage-doors beneath a gallery symbolizing “walls”. On the other 
hand, Irwin Smith, in “Gates on Shakespeare’s Stage”, SQ, VII (1956), 159-176, suggests the use 
of actual folding gates behind the curtains of an “inner-stage”. He concedes, however, that “no 
direct or unassailable evidence exists to support the contention that property gates were used on 
Shakespeare’s stage” (p. 161). 

TEnter ... before the Gates is used for an entrance in III. iii of Henry V (Folio text), and in 
the same action enter the Towne is used for an exit. Enter the Towne is also used for an exit in I. v 
of 1 Henry VI. Enter . . . to the gates is used for an entrance in Il. i of King John. Compare also 
the terminology of Liv in Coriolanus: Enter ... as before the City Coriolus (an entrance); Enter 

. on the Walles of Coriolus (an entrance aloft); Martius followes them to gates, and is shut in 
(an exit, evidently a misplaced duplication of the following); Enter the Gates (misprinted Gati, an 
exit); and enter the City (an exit). 
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ing is divided by pillars into six rectangular openings, each of which generally 
resembles the frame of a window.* The patent convenience of the Swan stage- 
structure in symbolizing these occasionally recurring localities suggests that a 
gallery over the stage in the public playhouse of Shakespearc’s time was some- 
times used as a raised production-area. 

Negatively, the hypothesis is confirmed by another kind of evidence, found 
as early as the 1580's and as late as the 1630's. This consists partly of the use of 
stage-doors for entrances and exits that might more easily have been managed 
by opening or closing a curtain. A number of examples are afforded by 7 and 
3 Henry VI: 


(1) 1 Henry VI, liv: Talb. . . . Convey me Salisbury into his Tent, 
. . - Exeunt [soldiers and others with the body of Salisbury]. 

(2) Il. ii: Enter Talbot, . . . Talb. Bring forth the Body of old Salisbury, 
And here advance it in the Market-Place, The middle Centure of this 
cursed Towne. 

(3) Il. v: Enter Mortimer, brought [on stage] in a Chayre, and Jaylors. 
. - « [Mortimer] Dyes. . . . Rich. . . . Keepers convey him hence, . . . Exit 
[jailors with the body of Mortimer}. 

(4) Ill. ii: Bedford brought in [to the stage by soldiers] sicke in a 
Chayre. . . . Bedford dyes, and is carryed in [to the tiring-house] by two 
[soldiers } in his Chaire. 

(5) IV. vii: Enter old Talbot led [by a servant]... . Enter [soldiers] 
with {the body of} John Talbot, borne. . . . [Old Talbot] Dyes. . . . Char. 
Go take their bodies hence. Lucy. Ile beare them hence: . . . Exit [soldiers 
and others with the bodies of the two Talbots]. 

(6) 3 Henry V1 (folio text), Hl. v: Enter [with the body] a Sonne that 
hath kill’ his Father, . . . Enter {a} Father [that has killed his son], bear- 
ing of his Sonne. . . . Son. Mle beare thee [his father’s body] hence, . . . 
Fath. . . . lle beare thee [his son’s body] hence, . . . Exit [father and son 
with the bodies). 

(7) Wl. iti: Enter Lewis the French King, his Sister Bona, his Admirall, 


® Whether any of the public theatres of Shakespeare’s time were permanently equipped with 
windows over the stage may be regarded as a moot question. The pictorial evidence for the Eliza- 
bethan stage is unanimous in failing to record such windows. Evidence drawn from dialogue and 
from most stage-directions is inconclusive since the “windows” in question are almost invariably ap- 
propriate to the fiction. (On the basis of such evidence one might argue equally effectively that the 
theatres were equipped with “walls’.) The tiring-house windows called for in the Fortune contract 
(Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Ul, 437) must have had the function of admitting light to the 
tiring-house and may, accordingly, be postulated as set at the back or in the sides of that structure, 
which at the Fortune possibly projected from the playhouse “frame” (as is suggested by the addi- 
tional requirement that the stage and tiring-house be set up within the frame); and which clearly 
(on the evidence of the van Buchell drawing) seems to have done so at the Swan. Since only seven 
of Shakespeare's thirty-eight plays (18%) require action “at a window”, and that in only nine 


V. it; and Two Noble Kinsmen, Ul. i-ii), it may be supposed that permanent windows over the 
public-theatre stage would got have beeen sufficiently useful to justify their expense. For this 
reason, and also because any one of the rectangular openings of the galleries in the Swan drawing 
and the Roxana vignette sufficiently resembles the frame of a window as readily to have represented 
one when occasionally required, I incline to the opinion that the public theatres of Shakespeare's 
time were not permanently equipped with windows over the stage. However, I would not deny the 
possibility that windows may occasionally have been provided in a specially-built structure, especially 
in private-theatre or court productions. Arguments for permanent windows over the public-theatre 
stage are proposed by Lawrence, The Elizabethan Playhouse, tl, 25-54, and Adams, The Globe Play- 
house, pp. 256-275. 
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call’d Bourbon: Prince Edward, Queene Margaret, and the Earle of Ox- 
ford. Lewis sits, and riseth up againe. 

(8) IV. iii: Enter Warwicke, Somerset, and the rest, bringing the King 
out [of the tiring-house] in his Gowne, sitting in a Chaire:... 

(9) V. ii: Enter Edward bringing forth Warwicke wounded. Edw. So, 
lye thou [Warwick] there: . . . Exit [Edward]. ... Enter Oxford and 
Somerset. ... [Warwick dies.] ... Here they beare away his Body. Exeunt 
[Oxford and Somerset with the body of Warwick]. 

(10) V. vi: Enter Henry the sixt, and Richard, ...({Henry] Dyes.... 
Rich. . . . lle throw thy body in ancther roome, . . . Exit [Richard with the 
body of Henry VI]. 


From this evidence, as well as from the absence in these texts of any evi- 
dence suggesting the use of a curtain, it seems reasonably certain that 1 and 3 
Henry VI were produced without a curtained space for discoveries, for if such a 
“discovery-space” had been available in the theatre or theatres in which these 
plays were produced (probably one of them was the Rose) it would presumably 
have been used in a number of the actions listed above (pretty certainly, for 
instance, in 3, 4, 7, and 8), at least if we may judge by the use to which curtains 
are occasionally put in other texts;® and accordingly we should not have a 
direction for a king to enter, seat himself, and immediately rise, or directions for 
carrying dead or disabled actors on or off stage in a chair. 

Yet (to proceed to the balance of the evidence) each of these plays requires 
a raised production-area representing the walls of a town or castle: 1 Henry VI 
in I. vi, II.i (at line 38), III. ii (twice), IV. ii, and V.iii; and 3 Henry VI in 
IV. vii and V.i.!° Thus it seems reasonably certain that the actions aloft in these 
plays were not performed (in the productions envisaged by the authors of our 
texts) upon the upper level of a “curtained, openwork ‘mansion’ ” such as Leslie 
Hotson postulates at the front of the public-theatre stage, for such a structure 
(“with . . . curtains drawn back on every side”) would have been available for 
use as a discovery-space.’* Correspondingly it seems reasonably certain that 
these actions aloft were not performed (in the productions envisaged by the 
authors of our texts) upon an “upper-stage” such as C. Walter Hodges, in his 
admirable study of the Elizabethan theatre, suggests may occasionally have 
been set up against the tiring-house facade, for the lower part of the structure in 


® Examples of the use of a curtain: (1) Marlowe, 2 Tamburlaine (1588): The Arras is drawen, 
and Zenocrate lies in her bed of state,... she dies. ... The Arras is drawen (Il. iv). (2) Peele, 
The Old Wive’s Tale (1591-4): He draweth a curten, and there Delia sitteth a sleep (1595, F1"). 
(3) Peele, Edward I (1593): . .. the Queenes Tent opens, shee is discovered in her bed, .. . They 
close the Tent (scene x). (4) Munday ef al., Sir Thomas More (1596): An Arras is drawne, and 
behind it (as in Sessions) sit the L. Mator, Justice Suresbie, and other Justices, Sheriffe Moore and 
the other Sherife sitting by (1.ii). (5) Munday and Chettle, The Death of Robert, Earl of Hunt- 
ington (1598): Drawe the curten, the king sits sleeping (1601, D3-3"). (6) Middleton (?), The 
Revenger's Tragedy 1666-7): Enter the discontented Lord Antonio, whose wife the Duchesses 
yongest Sonne ravisht; he Discovering the body of her dead to certaine Lords: and Hippolito 
(1607, C1"). (7) Shakespeare, Henry VIII (1612-13): . .. the king drawes the Curtaine and sits 
reading pensively (II. ii). 

10] reject (in each case with the support of at least one modern editor) five variously sup- 
posed uses of a raised production-area in these plays, in 1 Henry VI at I. iv. 1-22, 23-111, and 
Il. i. 1-37; and in 3 Henry VI at I.i and V. vi. 

11 “Shakespeare’s Arena”, The Sewanee Review, LXI (1953), 358-359; compare The First 
Night of Twelfth Night (London, 1954), p. 75. 
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question (essentially a booth roofed with an upper-stage) consists of a curtained 
space that might easily have been adapted for discoveries (The Globe Restored, 
p- 59)- On the other hand, both z and 3 Henry VI (as preserved in the Folio 
texts) might readily have been produced upon the stage of the Swan Playhouse 
(as recorded in the van Buchell drawing), the availability of a gallery over the 
stage accounting for the production of certain actions aloft and the absence of a 
discovery-space accounting for the use of stage-doors where we should expect 
use of a curtain. Through a process of elimination we may therefore return with 
some confidence to the hypothesis that action aloft was produced in a gallery 
over the stage generally similar to that in the Swan drawing. 

It must be emphasized, however, that this gallery was not an “upper-stage” 
in the usual sense of that rather inappropriate and in some respects misleading 
term.” For one thing, the Swan gallery was probably divided into boxes, as the 
gallery seems to have been in the Rose Playhouse and others (the evidence is 
presented below); and such compartmentation, through limiting lateral move- 
ment within the gallery to the width of one of its boxes (about seven feet), 
would certainly have made action aloft different from what we occasionally sup- 
pose it to have been upon an unpartitioned “upper-stage” some twenty or 
twenty-five feet wide.’* For another thing, the Swan gallery evidently had 


12 Although Elizabethan, the term upper-stage is extremely rare in early texts. Examples occur in 
Day’s Humour out of Breath (1607), Middleton’s Family of Love (1607), and the same writer’s 
World Tossed at Tennis (1620). The decided rarity of this familiar modern term and the absence 
of any generally employed alternative term constitute together a rather curious phenomenon for 
which I would tentatively propose the following explanation. Here I distinguish between two cases, 
use of the gallery (a) as a place for audience and (b) as a raised production-area. 

' When an Elizabethan wrote of the gallery (a) as a place for audience he would often designate it 
directly by use of the substantive Lords’ room. But perhaps just as often in this case he would desig- 
nate it obliquely by use of the adverb over the stage, modifying the verb “sit”. (Examples of both 
uses are cited in the tcxi below, under discussion of the gallery as a place for audience.) The latter 
usage is confirmed by an exception occurring in Lodge and Greene’s Looking Glass for London and 
England (1590), where the gallery in its function (b) as a raised production-area is apparently 
designated by the adverb over the stage, presumably because Hosea, as a “Presenter” placed at an 
undescribed point of observation after descending from the “heavens” via the “lift”, uses the gallery 
essentially in its function (a) as a place for audience: Enters brought in by an Angell Oseas the 
Prophet, and let [Q3; Qi set] downe over the Stage in a Throne (I. ii). 

On the other hand, when an Elizabethan wrote of the gallery (b) as a raised production-area 
he would almost always designate it obliquely by use of the adverb aloft, above, at a window, or 
upon the walls, usually modifying the verb “enter”. Hence in this case the Elizabethan author rarely 
found it necessary to designate the gallery directly by use of a substantive. If for some special reason 
he did require one, he might, like Day or Middleton, coin the term upper-stage, although here he 
would presumably be using the component term stage in the general modern sense of “a place for 
theatrical production”, rather than in what was, as Hodges reminds us in The Globe Restored 
(p. 45), its usual Elizabethan sense of “‘a scaffold or raised floor”. (It is possible, however, that the 
rare term upper-stage may have designated not a gallery over the stage but rather a scaffold atop 
such a curtained booth as Hodges suggests, p. 59, was occasionally set up against the tiring-house 
facade; and it is for such a literal upper “stage” that the term might conveniently be reserved.) Or 
the Elizabethan who required a substantive in order to designate the gallery (b) as a raised pro- 
duction-area might borrow the familiar term Lords’ room, usually employed to designate the gallery 
(a) as a place for audience. An example is afforded by Mountfort’s Launching of the Mary (1632), 
where (as suggested in the text above) a gallery over the stage in its function (b) as a raised pro- 
duction-area is designated as the room. As in the use of over the stage cited from A Looking Glass 
for London and England, this exceptional use of the term room presumably resulted from the fact 
that the actors appearing aloft use the gallery as an undescribed point of observation and therefore 
essentially in its function (a) as a place for audience. 

13]f the Swan stage was as wide as the Fortune (forty-three feet), and if the total width 
taken up by the two end-frames and five partitions between presumptive boxes of the Swan gallery 
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neither balustrade nor curtains, two features of the Elizabethan “upper-stage” 
that we customarily take for granted, but for which there is no clear evidence 
dating from Shakespeare’s lifetime.’* Nor can one argue that the Swan drawing 
may be inaccurate in omitting these much-cherished details, for balustrade and 
curtains are also missing from the gallery on the Roxana title-page, our second 
pictorial authority for the Elizabethan stage in point of time (1632) and one 
that is entirely independent of the Swan drawing.’® Moreover, the uncurtained 
galleries recorded in our two chief pictorial sources are supported by the staging 
of IV. xv in Antony and Cleopatra (1606-7). Certainly the business of “heaving 
Antony aloft” poses a difficult problem in historical reconstruction, but regard- 
less of the exact agency by which he was raised one is on pretty fair grounds 
(because of two directions calling for action aloft) in supposing that what he 
was raised to was a gallery over the stage. Since if curtains had been readily 
available one would expect them here to have been closed as an easier means of 
removing Antony’s body from the audience’s view than by carrying it out of 
sight, it seems probable that our text of Antony and Cleopatra was designed for 
production in a theatre with a gallery that was not permanently curtained. Pre- 
sumably this theatre was the first Globe.’* I would not assert categorically that 
no public-theatre gallery of Shakespeare’s time was equipped with curtains or 





is estimated as three feet, each of those boxes would have been six feet, eight inches wide. We need 
not be concerned with the precise width, depth, altitude above the stage, height of the front opening, 
or number of boxes (or number of pillars supporting the roof) of any particular gallery, for it 
seems unlikely that variation from one playhouse to another in such “accidental” characteristics 
would appreciably have affected the nature of action aloft. It may be suggested, however, that since 
the Swan tring-house seems to have projected from the playhouse “frame”, the gallery in that 
theatre may have been open at either end. 

14 Evidence for a balustrade across the front of the gallery (rather than solid paling as in the 
Swan drawing and the Roxana vignette) is provided by the balusters (spaced about six inches apart 
on centers) at the middle of the gallery depicted in the frontispiece to The Wits, or Sport Upon 
Sport (1662, 1672), an illustration presumably relating to a private theatre during the Common- 
wealth but at one time erroneously thought to relate to the Red Bull. This evidence, however, 
being unsupported by any of an earlier date, is scarcely relevant to the public theatres of Shake- 
speare’s time. Possibly relevant would be the forty-eight “turned ballysters” required for repairs to 
the Rose in 1592 (Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Greg, 2 vols., London, 1904-8, 1, 8-9); but since 
Henslowe does not specify their purpose (which may have been to replace damaged stage-rails), this 
evidence is of questionable relevance.—Evidence for curtains over the stage is afforded by a vignette 
on the title-page of Nathaniel Richards’ Messaling (relating to an unknown theatre, 1640), by the 
Wits frontispiece, and by a handful of stage-directions calling for curtains or discoveries aloft. Prac- 
tically all of these directions, however, are from plays produced in private theatres or after Shake- 
speare’s time, or both. 

15 Since the Roxana title-page confirms features of the public-theatre gallery already known 
from the Swan drawing of 1596, its evidence may in this respect be admitted as indirectly bearing 
on public playhouses of the earlier period. 

16 That the gallery over the stage at the first Globe (like that at the Swan) was not perma- 
nently curtained is further suggested by the fact that no discovery aloft is required by any of the 
thirty extant plays produced at the Globe between 1599 (when the playhouse was built) and 1608 
(when the King’s Men began using the Blackfriars as well as the Globe). That the Red Bull gallery 
also was not permanently curtained is suggested by the fact that a discovery aloft is required only 
once in the forty-six extant plays produced at that theatre between 1605 and 1625 (The Welsh Am- 
bassador, Wl. iii, 1623); see Reynolds, The Staging of Elizabethan Plays, pp. 100-103. The absence 
or presumptive absence of permanent curtains from the galleries in these theatres is, of course, only 
what we should expect from use of the gallery as a Lords’ room. Since the Lords’ room at the 
Rose was apparently divided into boxes (see text below), it seems probable that the gallery in that 
theatre was used chiefly for seating spectators aloft, and hence that the Rose gallery also was not 
permanently curtained. The Fortune gallery may well have been uncurtained, since its tiring-house 
was modeled on that at the Globe; and the Hope gallery may also have been uncurtained, since its 
tiring-house was modeled on that at the Swan. 
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balustrade, nor would I deny that temporary curtains may occasionally have 
been fitted up in a particular gallery or in one of its boxes; but I would remind 
the reader that these familiar theatrical features are modern assumptions for 
which contemporary evidence is lacking. Entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter 
necessitatem. 


Ill 


It seems clear, as W. J. Lawrence demonstrated in 1912, that the gallery 
over the stage was also used as a box or boxes for audience.’* The Swan draw- 
ing, the Roxana title-page, and the frontispiece to The Wits, or Sport upon 
Sport (1662, reprinted 1672), all concur in showing spectators in a gallery over 
the stage.’® Evidently these illustrations record the custom variously referred to 
in Elizabethan texts as sitting “over the stage” and “in the Lords’ room”. That 
the phrase “over the stage” refers to the tiring-house gallery is perhaps sufh- 
ciently obvious, for no other gallery that we know of, such as the orchestra to 
the side of the stage in the lowermost circle of galleries in the Swan drawing, 
can properly be so described. Van Buchell’s orchestra (in Cotgrave’s sense, 1611, 
of “the senators’ or noblemen’s places in a theatre, between the stage and the 
common seats”) may be associated with the “twelve-penny rome” described as 
“next the stage” by Dekker in his Proemium to The Gull’s Hornbook (1609); 
with one of the “gentlemens roomes” of the Fortune contract; and with one of 
the “two Boxes in the lowermost storie fitt and decent for gentlemen to sitt in” 
of the Hope contract (it being remembered that the Hope was built along the 
lines of the Swan). Moreover, that the phrase “Lords’ room” also refers to the 
tiring-house gallery (rather than to the orchestra) seems clear from Jonson’s 
coupling it with the phrase “over the stage” in Every Man out of his Humour 
(1599), where Brisk is said to speak of lords “as familiarlie as if hee had .. . 
ta’ne tabacco with them over the stage i’ the Lords roome.” 

Lawrence and Chambers collect a number of other references to the Lords’ 
room and to sitting over the stage. The earliest occurs in Henslowe’s Diary 
(ed. Greg, I, 10), where, among other expenditures for repairs to the Rose in 
1592, Henslowe records a payment of thirteen shillings “for sellinges my lords 


117 “The Situation of the Lords’ Room”, in The Elizabethan Playhouse, 1, 27-40. Most of the 
material in this and the following paragraph is derived from Lawrence; the quotations are generally 
from Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, ll, 534-535; IV, 366. 

18It is occasionally suggested that the figures aloft in the Swan drawing are not indubitably 
spectators. This is of course true, but it seems unlikely that they are players using the gallery as a 
green-room, and the possibility that they may be actors in a play is a remote one, for Elizabethan 
plays rarely require “observers” on an upper level, and then usually not more than two or three. 
Martin Holmes, in “A New Theory about the Swan Drawing” (Theatre Notebook, XI, 1956, 
80-83), makes the interesting suggestion that de Witt pictured a rehearsal. Thus he accounts for the 
absence of spectators from the playhouse yard and its surrounding galleries in van Buchell’s drawing, 
interpreting the figures in the gallery over the stage as players lounging in their “quarters” 
(mimorum edes). But the absence of spectators may be explained as the omission of a draughtsman 
more interested in recording architectural information in private notes than in producing a finished 
illustration for publication. Furthermore, the spectators below in the Roxana vignette and the Wits 
frontispiece make clear that these pictures do not represent rehearsals. Hence the figures aloft in the 
Roxana vignette are probably spectators, and those in the Wits frontispiece are almost unques- 
tionably spectators, as may be inferred from the curtained production-area at the middle of the 
gallery in that illustration. In view of this and other evidence for the seating of audience over the 
stage, there would appear to be small room for doubt concerning the figures in the tiring-house 
gallery of the Swan drawing. 
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Rome”.”® Guilpin in Skialetheia (1598) has this allusion to the custom of sitting 
over the stage: “See you him yonder, who sits o’re the stage, With the Tobacco- 
pipe now at his mouth?” In Dekker’s Satiromastix (1602) Sir Vaughan admon- 
ishes Horace in the following vein: “You must forsweare to venter on the stage 
when your play is ended, and to exchange curtezies and complements with gal- 
lants in the Lordes roomes.” Dekker and Wilkins, in Jests to Make You Merry 
(1607), have a jest concerning “one that sat over the stage” at the expense of a 
wench in the two-penny room. The Dr. Farmer Chetham Commonplace Book 
(17th century) has an epigram on Spongus, who “Plays at Primero over the 
stage”. And Dekker, in a well-known passage of The Gull’s Hornbook, advises 
the would-be gallant, whether in a public or private theatre, to sit not in the 
Lords’ room but upon the stage itself: 


Whether therefore the gatherers of the publique or private Playhouse 
stand to receive the afternoones rent, let our Gallant (having paid it) pres- 
ently advance himselfe up to the Throne of the Stage. I meane not into 
the Lords roome, (which is now but the Stages Suburbs).2° No, those 
boxes, by the iniquity of custome, conspiracy of waiting-women and Gen- 
tlemen-Ushers, that there sweat together, and the covetousnes of Sharers, 
are contemptibly thrust into the reare, and much new Satten is there dambd 
by being smothred to death in darknesse. But on the very Rushes where 
the Commedy is to daunce, yea and under the state of Cambises himselfe 
must our fethered Estridge, like a peece of Ordnance be planted valiantly 
(because impudently) beating downe the mewes and hisses of the opposed 
rascality. 


Thus although by 1609 the stage had evidently become the more fashionable 
place in which to sit, the Lords’ room was at that time still generally in use by 
a certain class of audience. 

These quotations yield a clue to the internal arrangement of the gallery 
over the stage. From the various plurals, “sellinges” (Henslowe’s Diary), 
“roomes” (Satiromastix), and “those boxes” (The Gull’s Hornbook), it seems 
probable that at the Rose and other playhouses the Lords’ room was divided 
into boxes. If this was true of the Lords’ room at the Swan, it seems likely that 
the five pillars of the-van Buchell drawing correspond to interior partitions 
dividing the gallery of that theatre into six boxes, although a lesser number is 
also possible. Similarly, the gallery in the Roxana vignette may well have been 
divided into two boxes. 

The quotations also make apparent why the Lords’ room was popular. 
Evidently, at least until the decline alluded to in The Gull’s Hornbook, the 


19] follow Lawrence (The Elizabethan Playhouse, 1, 33) in interpreting Henslowe’s “Rome 
over the tyerhowsse” as the hut over the stage-cover. Chambers suggests that the possessive adjective 
in Henslowe’s phrase “my lords Rome” may allude to “the particular ‘lord’, under whose patronage 
the actors played”, the form “lords” being a genitive singular (The Elizabethan Stage, ll, 535). 
This is possible, but in defense of the usual interpretation of the form “lords” as a genitive plural 
it is only fair to point out that Henslowe is equally possessive about the Rose itself, which he more 
than once refers to as “my playhowsse” (Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, I, 4, 7). 

20 By “Throne of the Stage” Dekker presumably means that for a fashionable spectator the 
stage is the most conspicuous and important part of the playhouse. By “Stages Suburbs” he evidently 
means that for such a spectator the Lords’ room is now a disreputable and undesirable locality; see 
Lawrence, The Elizabethan Playhouse, 1, 29, note, and 31. 
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Lords’ room was a place of much fashion, where a gallant might exchange 
compliments with his fellows, drink a pipe of tobacco, play at cards, achieve an 
“eminence” only less “conspicuous” (to adapt Dekker’s phrase) than that to be 
achieved by sitting upon the stage itself, and (one assumes) watch the perform- 
ance upon the stage below. In addition to the pleasures of seeing and being seen, 
hob-nobbing with the players (what we should call “going back stage”) may 
also have been an attraction of sitting in the Lords’ room, for one must have 
reached it by a stairway within the tiring-house. (On “going back stage” com- 
pare Gossip Mirth, a “presenter” sitting upon the stage in Jonson’s Staple of 
News, 1626: “I was i’ the Tiring-house a while to see the Actors drest.”) And 
still another attraction of sitting in the Lords’ room may have been, as Lawrence 
suggests, that one entered the theatre by a door leading from the street directly 
into the tiring-house,”’ thus escaping contact with the mob (The Elizabethan 
Playhouse, I, 33). 

Now the fact that Elizabethan spectators sat in a gallery above and behind 
the public-theatre stage is vaguely disturbing to us who customarily sit only in 
front of the stage, separated from it by proscenium-arch and curtain. Our pro- 
pensity to deny the fact may be partly the result, I would suggest, of two as- 
sumptions that we labor under, both traceable to excessive familiarity with the 
proscenium-arch theatre. The first of these is that spectators behind the stage 
would have had an unreasonably poor view of the action. To be sure, visibility 
may not always have been perfect. However, we are not at liberty to exaggerate 
the importance of occasional poor visibility, for in the Swan drawing three 
stories of theatre galleries extend around behind the stage on either side of the 
Lords’ room, at least as far as the sides of the tiring-house, with which they 
seem to be contiguous. Hence many spectators in the surrounding theatre 
galleries must have been almost as much behind the stage as (and certainly 
farther away from it than) those in the Lords’ room, with the result that, para- 
doxically enough, both the best and the worst “seats” at the Swan may be de- 
scribed as behind the stage. 

Moreover, the number of spectators liable to such occasional poor visibility 
must have been relatively small. De Witt tells us that the Swan accommodated 
3000 spectators (it was larger than the Theatre, the Curtain, and the Rose), but 
van Buchell pictured only eight in the gallery over the stage. Even if the first 
figure is somewhat too large and the second much too small, it is nevertheless 
clear that the ratio of spectators in the three quadrants in front of and on either 
side of the stage to spectators in the quadrant behind it must have been a very 
large one. If we double van Buchell’s eight spectators in the Lords’ room and 
calculate on the basis of 3000 as the total capacity of the Swan, this ratio is 187:1. 
Or if we again assume sixteen spectators in the Lords’ room and calculate on 
the basis of Alfred Harbage’s estimate of 2494 as the total capacity of the Rose 
(based on Henslowe’s record of daily receipts at that theatre), the ratio is 155:1. 


Again, on the basis of Harbage’s estimate of 2344 as the total capacity of the 


Fortune (based on the dimensions of yard, stage, and galleries known from the 
extant contract), the ratio is 146:1. Even on the basis of Harbage’s estimate of 


21 Of such a door at the Rose we catch a brief glimpse in Henslowe’s payment of 1592 for 
“makeinge the penthowsse shed at the tyeringe howsse doore” (Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, I, 10). 
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1250 as the average daily attendance at the Rose in 1595, the ratio is still 77:1." 
Thus it becomes clear that we are dealing not so much with an “arena” situa- 
tion, where each quadrant of the theatre accounts for about 25%, of the audience 
(the ratio of spectators on any three sides of the stage to those on the fourth 
being therefore 3:1), as with the situation of an “open” stage, where, the stage 
being set up (so to speak) at one side of a “room” also containing the audience, 
spectators are located mainly in the three quadrants in front of and on either 
side of the stage. The two kinds of theatrical set-up are carefully distinguished 
by Richard Southern in The Open Stage (p. 39). Furthermore, as we have 
learned from modern productions on both “open” and “arena” stages, it is pos- 
sible for players, if properly experienced, to play effectively “in the round” to an 
audience surrounding them on three or four sides. Tyrone Guthrie has an 
account of this neo-Elizabethan method of staging as employed on the open 
stage of the Canadian Shakespeare Festival Theatre.”* In view of these several 
considerations it should not be difficult to discard the assumption that poor visi- 
bility invalidates the concept of a Lords’ room.** 

The other assumption stems from our habit of referring to the gallery as an 
upper-stage. 1 have already pointed out the physical inappropriateness of this 
term and commented in a footnote on its rarity in Elizabethan usage; here I 
would suggest that the term is also a subtly misleading one. In our familiar 
world of the proscenium-arch theatre a stage is a theatrical area reserved solely 
for production, and correspondingly a box or balcony or orchestra is almost in- 
variably used only by audience. Our difficulty here seems to be that in the Eliza- 
bethan public playhouse a single theatrical area had two different functions 
that strike us not only as separate but also as mutually incompatible: the single 
gallery over the stage was used both for audience and for production, was both 
a Lords’ room and an upper-stage. (Since each of these partisan terms tends to 
exclude the function represented by the other, I have preferred the more neutral 
term gallery.) Thus, because of modern connotations of the term stage, we 
have, in using its derivative term upper-stage, perhaps unconsciously assumed 
that the gallery over the stage was used solely for production. Surely, in view of 
abundant evidence for the gallery’s function as a Lords’ room, we should not 
find it hard to abandon this assumption too. 

In relinquishing it, however, we must also reject the contributory notion 
that a raised production-area was much required for the performance of most or 
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22 Shakespeare's Audience (Columbia University Press, 1941), pp. 30, 23, 33. 

23 “Shakespeare at Stratford, Ontario”, Shakespeare Survey, 8 (1955), 129-130. 

24 Tt is occasionally suggested that spectators in a Lords’ room could not have seen action taking 
place within a curtained alcove recessed in the tiring-house wall. This objection seems valid only 
if we accept two assumptions. The first is that of the alcove itself. There is no clear contemporary 
evidence for this assumption, which appears to be a corollary to the hypothesis that the proscenium- 
arch “evolved” through gradual enlargement of the proto-alcove that we know as the Elizabethan 
“inner-stage”; and this hypothesis is itself open to question, for it seems probable, as Southern sug- 
gests in The Open Stage (pp. 50-51), that the proscenium-arch resulted rather from enclosure of 
the staze itself (the “proscenium”). The second assumption is that after the curtains of a pre- 
sumptive alcove had been opened to effect a discovery, the action would invariably have been per- 
formed within the alcove. This assumption is also open to question, for experimental productions 
on replica Elizabethan stages make clear that if an action is to be effective the players must leave the 
alcove and “flow out” to the front of the stage immediately or almost immediately after their dis- 
covery. 
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all of Elizabethan plays. Indeed, on the basis of a theory that the gallery was 
used for actions that in real life would have occurred in upper-story rooms of 
Elizabethan houses, John Cranford Adams suggests that on the average every 
fourth action was produced aloft and that it was normal for the “upper-stage” 
or “chamber” (as distinct from “window-stages” and a “tarras”) to be used five 
times during the performance of a single play.** But if we reject this “interior” 
or “chamber” theory of the use of the gallery it becomes clear that practically 
half of Elizabethan plays do not require a raised production-area. Let us con- 
sider three groups of plays. One, a group of plays written mainly by a single 
author but produced (it may be assumed) in various public theatres (about 
half of them at the first Globe), consists of Shakespeare’s thirty-eight plays. 
Eighteen (47°/) do not require a raised production-area.”* The second, a group 
of plays written by various authors and produced in various public theatres, con- 
sists of the forty-three extant public-theatre plays by Kyd (1), Peele (4), Greene 
(6), Marlowe (6), Munday (4), Chapman (2), Jonson (7), and Dekker (13). 
Twenty (47%) do not require a raised production-area.”" The third, a group of 
plays written by various authors but produced in a single public theatre, con- 
sists of the forty-six extant plays produced at the Red Bull between 1605 and 
1625. According to George F. Reynolds, twenty-one (46%) do not require a 
raised production-area.2* Therefore we may suppose that a gallery over the 
public-theatre stage was used solely as a Lords’ room during the performance of 
fifty-nine out of a hundred and twenty-seven Elizabethan plays (46°%/).?* 


IV 


The further question arises whether the gallery was used as a Lords’ room 
during the performance of those plays that do require a raised production-area; 
or, to formulate the question somewhat more conveniently, whether, during the 
performance of such plays, the gallery was used simultaneously as a Lords’ 
room and as a raised production-area. Our instinctive reaction is to deny this 


25 The Globe Playhouse, p. 294; “The Original Staging of King Lear’, in ]. 0. Adams Memo- 
rial Studies, ed. McManaway, Dawson, and Willoughby (Washington, 1948), p. 316. Arguments 
against the “chamber” theory are proposed by Reynolds, “Was There a “Tarras’ in Shakespeare's 
Globe?” Shakespeare Survey, 4 (1951), pp. 98-99, and Hosley, “Shakespeare’s Use of a Gallery over 
the Stage”, Shakespeare Survey, 10 (1957), pp. 83-85. 

26 No use of the gallery (18 plays): Errors, L.L.L., Dream, 1 and 2 H. IV, Much, A.Y.L., 
Twel., Ham., Wives, Troi., All’s W., Meas., Lear, Macb., Per., Cym., W.T. 

27 No use (20 plays): Peele, The Old Wive’s Tale; Greene, Alphonsus, King of Aragon, Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay; Marlowe, 1 Tamburlaine, Edward 11; Munday, Sir John Oldcastle; Chap- 
man, An Humorous Day’s Mirth; Jonson, Every Man in His Humour, Sejanus, The Alchemist, Bar- 
tholomew Fair; Dekker, Old Fortunatus, The Shoemaker’s Holiday, Patient Grissel, Satiromastix, 1 
and 2 The Honest Whore, The Whore of Babylon, The Roaring Girl, Match Me in London, (In the 
totals given below, the Red Bull revival of Edward II has been considered as a separate play.) 

28 No use (21 plays): The Fair Maid of the Exchange, How a Man May Choose, A Woman 
Killed with Kindness, The Wise Woman of Hogsdon, 2 If you Know Not Me You Know Nobody, 
Nobody and Somebody, The Travails of Three English Brothers, Appius and Virginia, Match Me 
in London, The Golden Age, The Honest Lawyer, The Royal King, Swetnam the Woman Hater, 
Edward Il, A Fair Quarrel, All’s Lost by Lust, The Two Merry Milkmaids, The Two Noble Ladies, 
The Costly Whore, A Match at Midnight, The Parricide (Reynolds, The Staging of Elizabethan 
Plays, pp. 100-103). 

29 With the figures in this paragraph may be compared those given by Harbage in Theatre for 
Shakespeare (p. 31): of eighty-six public-theatre plays produced by London Companies and printed 
between 1576 and 1608, forty-eight do not require a raised production-area (56%). 
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complex use of the gallery because, as I believe, of still another assumption re- 
sulting from over-familiarity with the proscenium-arch theatre, namely that 
spectators and players would not have used the same theatrical area simulta- 
neously. Of course it makes a difference what kind of theatrical area we have 
in mind. If we think of the gallery as a Lords’ room (and probably we should), 
there is nothing especially unusual about permitting players occasionally to in- 
vade such a spectators’ province, for we do so ourselves in musical-comedies like 
Hellzapoppin and in expressionistic dramas like The Skin of Our Teeth (al- 
though admittedly for rather different reasons); and the Elizabethans seem to 
have done so too, as witness their practice of occasionally “vaulting the rails” 
and entering to the stage from the playhouse yard.*® On the other hand, if we 
think of the gallery as an upper “stage” (and unfortunately we usually do), a 
very real difficulty is encountered in our thought, for we of the 2oth century 
never allow our spectators to invade the stage, that players’ province from 
which a modern audience is rigidly excluded by proscenium-arch and curtain. 
In this respect, however, the Elizabethans, because of their open stage, seem to 
have differed sharply from us, as is attested by their well-known custom (which 
persisted until the middle of the 18th century) of permitting spectators to sit 
upon the stage itself—compare the passage from The Gull’s Hornbook quoted 
above, as well as the inductions to such plays as Marston’s Malcontent, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle, and Jonson’s Staple of 
News.** In view of this well-authenticated custom it would seem that we must 
also relinquish the assumption that spectators and players would not have used 
the same theatrical area at the same time. And if we do this, our evidence sug- 
gests that the gallery over the stage was used simultaneously as a Lords’ room 
and as a raised production-area. 

The conclusion is supported, moreover, by a late piece of pictorial evidence, 
at least if we may assume a continuing tradition from the time of Shakespeare. 
This is the frontispiece to The Wits, an illustration which, for all its late date 
(1662), records (presumably) a private-theatre stage surprisingly similar in 
general arrangement to the one in the Swan drawing; it is generally considered 
to refer to the period of the Commonwealth. Over the stage pictured in this 
document is a gallery which (as we have noticed) is being used by audience; 
and that this gallery was also occasionally used simultaneously by players is 
clearly implied by the closed curtains at the middle of the gallery between the 
two groups of spectators. It may also be pointed out that use of a Lords’ room is 
dramatically illustrated in Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew (1593-4), where 
“Presenters” sit aloft as spectators at least during the beginning of the “play 
proper”. If our text of The Shrew is defective and the “frame” play concerning 
Christopher Sly was indeed continued in production, as it is in The Taming 
of a Shrew (which does not, however, require a raised production-area) and as 
it occasionally is in modern productions of The Shrew, we should have here a 
dramatic illustration of simultaneous use of the gallery for audience and pro- 


30 See J. W. Saunders, “Vaulting the Rails”, Shakespeare Survey, 7 (1954), 69-81. 

31 See also C. R. Baskervill, “The Custom of Sitting on the Elizabethan Stage”, MP, VIII 
(1910-11), 581-589; and T. S. Graves, “The Origin of the Custom of Sitting on the Stage”, 
JEGP, Xl (1914), 104-109. 
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duction, for in the last act of The Shrew the Pedant would be appearing in the 
gallery as at a window, along with the Presenters who have been sitting aloft 
as spectators throughout the performance of the “comedy” in which the Pedant 
is an actor.*? 

Furthermore, when we consider the probable interior arrangement of the 
Lords’ room, the nature of action aloft, and the amount of such action required 
by the plays, we find no great obstacle to the hypothesis of simultaneous use of 
the gallery for audience and production. At the Rose and other playhouses the 
Lords’ room seems pretty definitely to have been divided into boxes. At the 
Swan it may have consisted of six boxes, if each of the five pillars in the van 
Buchell drawing corresponds to an interior partition; or it may have been di- 
vided into three boxes, or possibly two. The Lords’ room on the Roxana title- 
page may have been divided into two boxes. In any case, if a given gallery was 
compartmented at all, it would have been a relatively simple matter to reserve 
one of its boxes for production during the performance of plays requiring a 
raised production-area. This is essentially the situation observable in the Wits 
frontispiece. Certainly a box as wide as one of the six openings of the Swan 
gallery (about seven feet) would have been large enough to accomodate the 
usual action aloft if such action was generally, as I suggest elsewhere in the 
case of Shakespeare’s plays, a relatively static “tableau” (though not in Shake- 
speare’s time a discovered one) involving speech rather than movement and 
framed in the front opening of the gallery in conjunction with action upon the 
stage below.** In this respect it may be pointed out that the average number of 
players involved in Shakespearian actions aloft is only three, and that actions 
aloft in Shakespeare require no properties larger than seats for “Presenters” or 
hand-properties such as a torch, a prayer-book, a rope-ladder, or a casket of 
money. 

But suppose that in a given playhouse the Lords’ room was not divided into 
boxes? Or suppose that, in playhouses where it was so divided, the players did 
not trouble (or the housekeepers did not permit them) to reserve one of its 
boxes for production during the performance of plays requiring a raised pro- 
duction-area? In either case the player or players of action aloft would have had 
to slide past a few spectators in order to reach the barrier at the front of the 
gallery so that they might communicate with a player or players upon the stage 
below and be seen by spectators in the playhouse yard and its surrounding 
galleries. Here it must once again be recalled that players shared the stage itself 

32 The Pedant appeared in a gallery over the stage alongside Sly and his “Wife” in Norman 
Lloyd’s production of The Shrew for the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre (1956). 

83 “Shakespeare’s Use of a Gallery over the Stage”, Shakespeare Survey, 10 (1957), p. 81. Ifa 
single box was not wide enough for a given action, two or more boxes might readily have been 
pressed into service. Although lateral access from one box to another within view of the audience 
was presumably impossible, players appearing in the openings of adjacent boxes would have ap- 
peared to the audience to be “together”, as though (for example) lined up upon the “walls” of a 
town. The openings of adjacent boxes may also have represented “windows” in “contiguous build- 
ings”, as in Jonson’s Devil Is an Ass, Il. ii (1616); see Reynolds, “What We Know of the Eliza- 
bethan Stage”, MP, IX (1911), 63. The use of two boxes (possibly those at either end of a gallery 
like the one in the Swan drawing) is perhaps implied by a stage-direction in Heywood’s Rape of 
Lucrece (1603-8), where Sextus and Valerius enter in severall places . . . aloft, the one as though 


upon a “hill” outside the city of Rome, the other as though upon the “walls” of the city; compare 
Reynolds, The Staging of Elizabethan Plays, pp. 103-104. 
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with spectators. Moreover, a comparable mingling of players and spectators 
aloft occurred in the 18th century. Tate Wilkinson, in a passage quoted by Law- 
rence in his essay on the Lords’ room, writes of players who “thrust themselves 
into the boxes over the stage, amidst the company, who were greatly disturbed, 
and obliged to give up their seats” (The Elizabethan Playhouse, 1, 33). Thus 
the additional question arises whether spectators in the Lords’ room would 
have been much inconvenienced if occasionally asked to move aside at the 
parapet of the gallery in order to make room in its front opening for a player or 
players performing action aloft. 

An answer will depend on how frequently Elizabethan plays require a 
raised production-area. As we have seen, eighteen (47%) of Shakespeare’s 
thirty-eight plays do not require one at all. Of the remaining twenty plays, 
twelve (32% of the total) require a raised production-area only once per play.** 
Four (10.5%) require one twice per play.*° And only four (10.594) require 
one more than twice per play.** (Thus the twenty plays requiring a raised 
production-area do so on an average only 1.8 times per play or, to use the 
Shakespearian average of sixty-eight lines per action aloft, about 122 lines per 
play; the average number of uses in all thirty-eight plays is 0.9.) Again, twenty 
(47%) of the forty-three extant public-theatre plays by Kyd, Peele, Greene, 
Marlowe, Munday, Chapman, Jonson, and Dekker do not require a raised pro- 
duction-area. Of the twenty-three remaining plays, thirteen (30°%%) require one 
only once per play.*” Seven (16%) require one twice per play.** And only three 
(7%) require one more than twice per play.*® Again, twenty-one (46%) of the 
forty-six extant plays produced at the Red Bull between 1605 and 1625 do not 
require a raised production-area. Of the remaining twenty-five plays, fifteen 
(33%) require one only once per play.*® Seven (15%) require one twice per 
play.*? And only three (6%) require one more than twice per play.*? These 
statistics and some others are presented in the following table: 

84 One use of the gallery (12 plays): R. Ill, R. ll, Merch., H. V., Caesar, Oth., Antony, Cor., 
Tim., Temp., H. VIII, Two Noble Kinsmen. In the totals given below, the Red Bull revival of 
Richard Ill has been considered as a separate play. 

35 Two uses (4 plays): 3 H. VI, T.G.V., Romeo, John. 

86 Over two uses (4 plays): 1 H. VI (6 uses), 2 H. VI (3), Titus (3), Shrew (3). 

87 One use of the gallery (13 plays): Greene, A Looking Glass for London and England, 
Orlando Furioso, George a Greene, James IV; Marlowe, The Massacre at Paris (probably), Doctor 
Faustus (1616 text only); Munday, The Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntington (probably); Chap- 
man, The Blind Beggar of Alexandria; Jonson, Volpone, Catiline; Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyatt, If 
It Be Not Good the Devil Is in It, The Virgin Martyr (possibly two uses). 

38 Two uses (7 plays): Kyd, The Spanish Tragedy; Peele, Edward 1, The Battle of Alcazar; 
Munday, John a Kent and John a Cumber, The Death of Robert, Earl of Huntington; Jonson, 
Every Man Out of His Humour; Dekker, The Wonder of a Kingdom. 

89 Over two uses (3 plays): Peele, David and Bethsabee (3 uses); Marlowe, 2 Tamburlaine 
(3), The Jew of Malta (3). 

#9 One use of the gallery (15 plays): Sir Thomas Wyatt, 1 If You Know Not Me You Know 
Nobody, The Rape of Lucrece, The Birth of Merlin, A Shoemaker a Gentleman, A New Wonder, 
The White Devil, If It Be Not Good the Devil Is in It, 2 The Iron Age, The Devil’s Law Case, The 
World Tossed at Tennis, Herod and Antipater, The Welsh Ambassador, Richard Ill, Nero (Rey- 
nolds, The Staging of Elizabethan Plays, pp. 100-103). 

*1 Two uses (7 plays): Fortune by Land and Sea, 1 The Iron Age, The Hector of Germany, 
The Four Prentices, The Virgin Martyr (possibly one use), The Heir, The Wonder of a Kingdom 
(Reynolds, ibid.). 

42 Over two uses (3 plays): Greene’s Tu Quoque (3 uses), The Silver Age (4), The Brazen 
Age (6) (Reynolds, ibid.). 
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Uses oF a Ratsep Propucrion-AREA 


Number No One Two Over Total Average number of 


of use use uses two number uses per play® 
plays uses of uses (a) (b) 
Shakespeare 38 18 12 4 4 35 1.8 0.9 
(47%) (32%) (104%) (104%) (20 plays) (38 plays) 
Kyd e¢ al. 43 20 13 7 3 36 1.6 0.8 
(47%) Ge%) (16%) (7%) (23 plays) (43 plays) 
Red Bull plays 46 21 15 7 3 42 1.7 0.9 
(46%) (33%) (15%) (6%) (25 plays) (46 plays) 
Total 127 59 40 18 10 113 1.7 0.9 
(46%) (32%) (14%) (8%) (68 plays) (127 plays) 


If these figures may be taken as representative of Elizabethan public-theatre 
plays during the years from around 1585 to 1615, it becomes clear that in order 
to deny simultaneous use of the gallery for audience and production one must 
assume that housekeepers or players or audience would have objected (success- 
fully) to a few players sharing the Lords’ room with a small part (perhaps 1°) 
of the audience about twice (on the average) during the performance of ap- 
proximately every other play. Evidently this assumption must be discarded too, 
for in order to retain it one must defend the proposition that housekeepers per- 
mitted a gallery profitably used as a Lords’ room during the performance of 
roughly half their plays (46%) to remain empty and therefore profitless during 
go or 95% of the performance-time of the other half of their plays (54°%/), those 
occasionally requiring a raised production-area. 

Accordingly I would suggest that the gallery over the stage in the public 
playhouse of Shakespeare’s time functioned primarily and constantly as a Lords’ 
room, and only secondarily, occasionally, and then for relatively short periods 
as a raised production-area; and that during such periods it exercised both 
functions simultaneously. 


University of Missouri 


#3 Under (a) is given the average number of uses in those plays only that require a raised 
production-area, under (b) the average number of uses in the total number of plays in each group. 
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The Statistical Measurement of a Stylistic 
Trait in Julius Caesar and As You Like It 


PAUL E. BENNETT 


assumption that the styles of the various playwrights are indi- 
vidual enough to permit differentiation of their works.’ But 
this is a very large assumption and has not always been exam- 
WSJ ined with the rigor that its importance demands. One of the 
main reasons why the truth or falsity of the assumption has not been firmly and 
thoroughly established is that scholars have lacked a method of measuring 
objectively any significant aspect of literary style. In the absence of a valid, re- 
liable, and objective measure of any significant stylistic trait, a host of conflict- 
ing subjective “tests” for this or that playwright’s hand has sprung up. The 
state of affairs has not changed greatly since fifty years ago, when Sir Edmund 
Chambers wrote of those scholars who were then heatedly debating the author- 
ship of Titus Andronicus, “They frame such an hypothesis as . . . sentiment 
may suggest to them; and proceed to support it with that combination of rhe- 
torical appeal and unconscious manipulation of evidence which the theologians 
have elaborated into a system under the title of apologetics. Meanwhile the in- 
ductive method, of which it is of the very essence that it is disinterested and 
leaves the hypothesis to be suggested by the facts themselves, is neglected, or is 
regarded as an instrument belonging to the natural sciences and somewhat be- 
neath the dignity of literature.”* 

But an instrument for the precise and objective measurement of a signifi- 
cant trait of literary style has recently been fashioned for us by the well-known 
British statistician G. Udny Yule and is fully explained in his book, The Stasis- 
tical Study of Literary Vocabulary (Cambridge University Press, 1944). As 
students of literature we have been very slow to use Yule’s instrument.’ Our 
hesitation to use it seems lamentable to me, though understandable, for the 
statistical theory behind Yule’s measure is admittedly difficult. But the measure 
itself is quite simple to use; it can be used in much the same fashion that one 





1 The only explicit denial of this assumption I know of was expressed in passing by W. L. 
Renwick, in his edition of John of Bordeaux (Oxford, 1936, p. xi), on the attribution of the play 
to Greene. “Argument from style requires a firm basis”, Renwick wrote validly enough; “style was 
not’ very individual at that period.” How do we know that it was not? 

2 Shakespeare: A Survey (London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1925), p. 33. These prefaces to the 
plays are reprinted from the Red Letter Shakespeare (London: Blackie and Son, 1904-1908). 

31 know of no studies of vocabulary or style which have employed Yule’s method other than 
those of Yule himself. Harold G. McCurdy, Associate Professor of Psychology at the University of 
North Carolina, uses some of Yule’s data about Bunyan and Macaulay in his The Personality of 
Shakespeare (Yale University Press, 1953, pp. 64-65) but does not use Yule’s method. 
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uses a calculating machine, without bothering one’s head about the mechanics 
or the theory of the machine. 

The purpose of this article is to explain as simply as possible what Yule’s 
measure is, what it measures, how to apply it to a given work, and what to do 
with it after it has been obtained. By way of illustration I should like to set forth 
applications of Yule’s measure to Julius Caesar and As You Like It, with the 
results obtained and their interpretation. 

Yule termed the measure that he developed the characteristic. It is expressed 
as a simple numerical value, such as 10.6, or 88.0, or 125.3. What the character- 
istic measures is the repetitiveness of the vocabulary of a given literary work, 
which is certainly a significant stylistic trait. We have all noticed how one 
writer will hammer away at certain words and employ them again and again, 
where another writer may scrupulously avoid exact repetition of the same 
words. No one can read the Gospel according to St. John, for instance, without 
being struck by the constant repetition of certain words, such as bread and 
world. Yule computed the characteristic of St. John’s Gospel and found it to be 
177.9. At the opposite extreme is a writer like Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
four of whose essays Yule computed the characteristics of, finding them to be 
17.9, 21.8, 27.2, and 34.1, very low in comparison with the characteristic of St. 
John’s Gospel. Between these extremes was John Bunyan, four of whose works 
Yule also computed the characteristics of, finding them to be 56.5, 66.9, 80.6, and 
88.0. It seems almost unnecessary to comment on the significance of the fact that 
Yule was able to measure a significant aspect of literary style, something which 
had never been done before. 

Yule’s characteristic is computed from certain data arranged in what the 
statistician calls a frequency-distribution, which we are familiar with in terms 
of “how many students got A, how many got B, C, D”, etc., or “how many 
people made $10,000 in 1954, how many made $9,000”, and so on. In computing 
the characteristic what we have to know is how many common nouns occurred 
(were used) once, how many occurred twice, thrice, and so on. Once we have 
obtained those figures—and obtaining them is the most tedious part of com- 
puting the characteristic—we simply insert them in Yule’s formula for the char- 
acteristic, do a little multiplication, addition, subtraction, and division, and we 
have the characteristic. 

It might be asked why the characteristic should be based on common nouns 
and whether this is necessarily so. The characteristic need not be based on com- 
mon nouns, but Yule worked from common nouns and I did so as well, partly 
in order to make meaningful comparisons with his results. No one, I believe, 
would wish to base his work on a writer’s use of pronouns or prepositions or 
conjunctions. Verbs or adjectives or adverbs might equally well have been 
chosen, and anyone who wishes to compute the “verb characteristic” or the 
“adjective characteristic” for Julius Caesar or As You Like It is welcome to try. 
I had a sufficiently difficult time deciding, with the assistance of the O.E.D., 
just which words were nouns, especially in regard to the substantives used at- 
tributively and the quasi-substantives. In fact it is possible that there may be 
some disagreement about my decisions, and that is why I have appended a list 
of the nouns used twice, thrice, and so on, in Julius Caesar and As You Like It. 

Something must be said about the choice of those two plays as subjects for 
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the application of Yule’s measure. The reader may well ask, why those two 
plays? Why not more plays, some by Shakespeare, some by Jonson, seme by 
Greene, Marlowe, Peele, and so on? I began with the assumption that Yule’s 
method was valid, objective, and reliable. It would tell me or anyone else who 
employed it what the characteristic of any play is. The first thing to do, it 
seemed to me, was to compare Shakespeare to himself. Is he alike—as measured 
objectively by the characteristic—in different plays? If he is, then it may be 
rewarding to go on and compare him with another playwright. But if he is not 
alike in different plays, then perhaps the contention is true that style—or at least 
that aspect of style measured by the characteristic—was not very individual 
among the Elizabethan playwrights. The most logical starting-place seemed to 
be the comparison of two quite different plays unquestionably by the same 
writer. Julius Caesar is a tragedy, without sub-plots, primarily in blank verse; 
As You Like It is a comedy, largely in prose, abounding in sub-plots, and there 
are other differences between the plays as well. Moreover, the First Folio offered 
the same sole textual authority for both plays, both of which are relatively free 
from editorial cruxes. 

As to why I have not gone on and compared many plays, the answer is very 
simple: Yule longa, vita brevis. In order to find out how many common 
nouns occur once, how many occur twice, thrice, and so on, it is necessary to 
go through the play and note each occurrence of every common noun on a 
separate 3” x 5” card. Alphabetizinz these cards brings all the occurrences of 
the same nouns (disregarding inflectional forms) together, and they can be 
sorted into stacks, the once-occurring stack, the twice-occuring stack, etc., and 
then counted. Wishing to be sure of my count, I checked my results against 
Bartlett’s Concordance and found to my dismay that Bartlett had inexplicably 
omitted dozens of occurrences. Anyone wishing to check my work would use 
Bartlett and infallibly conclude that I could not count. I decided that the dis- 
crepancies between my count and Bartlett’s would have to be noted. The work 
of checking words in the O.E.D. was also laborious. To make a long story short, 
one lifetime will not suffice to compute the characteristics of the extant Eliza- 
bethan plays. That being the case, it seemed wise to publish what I had and 
attempt to interest other students in the method. 

Two things remain to be said before turning to Julius Caesar and As You 
Like It. First, Yule worked out and used a method of sampling the vocabulary 
of the very lengthy works whose characteristics he computed. I should like it to 
be clearly understood that I have not sampled the vocabulary of the two plays 
whose characteristics I have computed. My figures are based on the entire vocab- 
ulary: I counted, within the limits of human fallibility, every occurrence of 
every common noun, and then checked my count against Bartlett’s Concord- 
ance to be on the safe side. Yule’s method of sampling is perfectly justified in 
computing the characteristic of a lengthy work (I should not, for instance, care 
to count every occurrence of all the common nouns in The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly), but there is no reason to sample the vocabulary of a play which will not 
yield a total of more than two or three thousand occurrences of nouns. The 
second point is that Yule’s characteristic is independent of the length of the 
literary work. This very important feature of the charac*-ristic enables one to 
compare works of different length in regard to their repetitiveness as measured 
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by the characteristic. There are, for instance, 2919 occurrences of nouns in 
Julius Caesar, as against 3609 occurrences in As You Like It, but this difference 
in no way affects the characteristic. The reader with sufficient interest in the 
purely statistical side of Yule’s measure to pursue this question further is re- 
ferred to Chapters 3 and 4 in Yule’s book. 

The following table will be used to illustrate the computat‘sn of the char- 
acteristic of Act I of Julius Caesar. Column 1, labeled X, lists ~he occurrence 
categories, that is, once-occurring, twice-occurring, thrice-occurring, and so on. 
Column 2, labeled f,, which is an abbreviation of “frequency of X”, lists the 
number of words occurring once, twice, thrice, etc. 


Table 1. Act I of Julius Caesar. 














: 3 3 4 5 
Xx f, £,X £,X? Xx? 
I 272 272 272 1 
2 63 126 252 4 
3 18 54 162 9 
4 5 20 80 16 
5 4 20 100 25 
6 7 42 252 36 
7 2 14 98 49 
8 2 16 128 64 
9 I 9 81 81 
10 3 30 300 100 
II I II 121 121 
12 I 12 144 144 
37 I 37 1369 1369 
Patel fiiiduges Si = 663 Sz2= 3359_—Ci..... .- . 





In Table 1, cols. 1 and 2 simply tabulate the data in the form of a frequency- 
distribution. They state, in convenient form, that there are 272 once-occurring 
nouns in Act I of Julius Caesar, 63 twice-occurring nouns, 18 thrice-occurring 
nouns, and so on. 

The figures in col. 3 are obtained by multiplying the X-values in col. 1 by 
the corresponding f,-values in col. 2. One times 272 is 272; 2 times 63 is 126, 
and so on. The figures in col. 3 are added together, and their total or summa- 
tion (S,) is an important ingredient of the characteristic. 

The figures in col. 4 are obtained by multiplying the X?-values in col. 5 
(omitted from subsequent tables, but included here for the sake of clarity and 
completeness) by the corresponding f,-values in col. 2. The first figure in col. 
4 is obtained by multiplying 1° by 272; the second figure, 252, is 2? times 63, and 
so on. The total or summation of the figures in col. 4 (Sz) is the second impor- 
tant ingredient of the characteristic. 
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Yule’s formula‘ for the characteristic (K) is: 


— Ss. : ad Ss, 
K = 10,000 “@) ? 

where the number 10,000 is introduced simply to avoid the inconvenience of 
handling very small decimals. Substituting in Yule’s formula the values for 
S, and S, found from Table 1, we obtain: 


(3359 — 663) 


(663)° = 61.3 


K = 10,000 


as the value of the characteristic for Act I of Julius Caesar. 


Table 2. Act II of Julius Caesar. 














I 2 3 4 
Xx f, £,X £,X? 
I 260 260 260 
2 50 100 200 
3 21 63 189 
4 10 40 160 
5 5 25 535 
6 7 42 252 
7 8 56 392 
8 2 16 128 
9 I 9 81 
10 I 10 100 
26 I 26 676 
Total 4 Si = 647 S2 = 2563 





The characteristic of Act II of Julius Caesar is 45.7. 


* Yule consistently writes S.:*° where I write (S:)* as being somewhat more readily compre- 
hensible and as less liable to just the sort of typographical error which occurs on p. 53. The text 
says, “As written in (3.18) the characteristic is a very small decimal, for S: [sic] is large compared 
with Ss. . . .” In Yule’s MS this must have read “for S,* is large compared with Ss,” because S: 
cannot possibly be larger than Ss. 
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Table 3. Act III of Julius Caesar. 
































I 2 3 4 
X f, £,X £,X? 
I 210 210 210 
_ 53 106 212 
3 30 go 270 
4 7 28 112 
5 10 5° 250 
6 6 36 216 
7 5 35 245 
8 2 16 128 
II I II 121 
12 I 12 144 
15 I 15 225 
16 I 16 256 
20 I 20 400 
21 I 21 441 
36 I 36 1296 
Total ‘i Si= 702 S:= 4526 
The characteristic of Act III of Julius Caesar is 77.5. 
Table 4. Act IV of Julius Caesar. 
I 2 3 4 
Xx f, fr» £,X? 
I 180 180 180 
2 45 go 180 
3 22 66 198 
4 8 32 128 
5 7 35 175 
6 2 12 7z 
7 t 7 49 
8 I 8 64 
9 2 18 162 
14 I 14 196 
15 I 15 225 
Total rs Si = 477 S: = 1629 





The characteristic of Act IV of Julius Caesar is 50.6. 
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Table 5. Act V of Julius Caesar. 














. . 3 4 

Xx f, £,.X f,X? 
I 149 149 149 
2 42 84 168 
3 13 39 117 
4 6 24 96 
5 3 15 75 
7 6 42 294 
8 I 8 64 
10 2 20 200 
II I II 121 
12 2 24 288 
14 I 14 196 

Total ed Si = 430 Se = 1768 





The characteristic of Act V of Julius Caesar is 72.3. 


Even though we have computed the characteristics of the individual acts, 
we are not yet in a position to compute the characteristic of the play as a whole. 
The reason why we cannot derive the characteristic of the whole play from 
the characteristics of its acts by any additive or averaging process is that a word 
used once in Act I may be used twice in Act II and thus become a thrice-occur- 
ring word for the whole play. The word man (disregarding inflectional forms), 
for instance, occurs 37 times in Act I, 26 times in Act II, 36 times in Act III, 
14 times in Act IV, and 12 times in Act V, so that for the whole play it becomes 
a 125-times-occurring word. The characteristic of the whole play will be com- 
puted from the data in Table 6 following. There were two reasons why the 
computation of the characteristics of the individual acts was carried through. 
The first reason was that doing so provides an excellent check on the accuracy 
of the work, namely, that the sum of the occurrences of nouns in the acts (S, of 
Act I plus S, of Act II and so on) must equal the sum of the occurrences for the 
play as a whole (S, of the whole play). The second reason was simply to find 
out if the acts differed greatly among themselves. And they did: Ky = 61.3; Ky 
= 45-7; Kin = 775; Kiy = 50.6; Ky = 72.3. This is perhaps not the place 
to go into the significance of the variations among the acts, but some remarks 
may be made in passing. First, the highest act characteristic, 77.5, is that for 
Act III, which is surely the most concentrated act in Julius Caesar, all the action 
centering around Caesar’s assassination. There are only two scenes in Act III, 
and Caesar, living and dead, is the sole focus of the act, almost, one might say, 
the sole topic of conversation, with consequent concentration of the vocabulary 
and a high characteristic due to the high degree of repetitiveness. The lowest 
characteristic is that for Act II, 45.7, because Act II sprawls over four scenes, 
involves a variety of different people doing different things, and therefore lacks 
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concentration and repetitiveness. In Scene 1, for instance, Brutus talks to 
Lucius, to himself, to Lucius again, to the conspirators about several subjects, 
to Portia, and to Ligarius. Scene 2 shows us Caesar and Calpurnia talking about 
omens and portents and whether Caesar shall go to the senate-house. Scenes 3 
and 4 contribute still further to the dispersion of the vocabulary. All in all, the 
characteristic reveals some interesting things about the variations in concentra- 
tion among the acts, and further investigation would seem to promise rewards. 


Table 6. Julius Caesar as a whole. 














t 2 3 4 
Xx f, £,X £,X? 
2 534 534 534 
- 173 346 692 
3 66 198 594 
4 52 208 832 
5 37 185 925 
6 22 132 792 
7 18 126 882 
8 6 48 384 
9 6 54 486 
10 4 40 400 
II 6 66 726 
12 3 36 432 
13 4 52 676 
14 7 98 1372 
15 2 30 450 
16 4 64 1024 
17 I 17 289 
18 2 36 648 
20 I 20 400 
23 2 46 1058 
24 1 24 576 
25 2 50 1250 
28 2 56 1568 
31 2 62 1922 
32 2 64 2048 
33 I 33 1089 
39 2 78 3042 
44 i 44 1936 
47 I 47 2209 
125 I 125 15,625 

Total oe Si = 2919 Se = 44,861 





The characteristic of Julius Caesar as a whole is 49.2. 


The meaning of the characteristic of Julius Caesar as a whole will be dis- 
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cussed after the computation of the characteristic of As You Like It, to which 
we now proceed. 


Table 7. Act I of As You Like It. 














I 2 3 4 
xX f, £,X £,X? 
I 229 229 229 
2 48 96 192 
3 27 81 243 
4 I 44 176 
5 7 35 175 
6 5 30 180 
7 3 at 147 
8 4 32 256 
9 2 18 162 
10 2 20 200 
II I II 121 
12 I 12 144 
13 I 13 169 
16 I 16 256 
20 2 40 800 
21 I 21 441 
38 I 38 1444 
Total rf Si= 757. Se = 5335 





The characteristic of Act I of As You Like It is 79.9. 
Table 8. Act II of As You Like It. 














I 2 3 4 
Xx f, £,.X £,X? 
t 333 333 333 
2 49 98 196 
3 26 78 234 
4 16 64 256 
5 6 30 150 
6 4 24 144 
7 3 21 147 
8 2 16 128 
9 2 18 162 
10 I 10 100 
II I II 121 
24 2 48 1152 
Total ~ Si = 751 Se = 3123 





The characteristic of Act II of As You Like It is 42.0. 
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Table 9. Act III of As You Like It. 














I 2 3 4 
Xx f, £,X £,X? 
2 373 373 373 
2 77 154 308 
3 28 84 252 
4 10 40 160 
5 10 50 250 
6 9 54 324 
7 5 35 245 
8 3 24 192 
9 I 9 81 
10 I 10 100 
1 3 33 363 
14 2 28 392 
16 I 16 256 
17 I 17 289 
32 I 32 1024 
41 I 41 1681 
Total se S: = 1000 S2 = 6290 





The characteristic of Act III of As You Like It is 52.9. 


Table 10. Act IV of As You Like It. 














I 2 3 4 
Xx f, £,X £,X? 
I 206 206 206 
2 38 76 152 
3 25 75 225 
4 4 16 64 
5 5 25 125 
6 3 18 108 
7 I 7 49 
8 4 32 256 
9 I 9 81 
10 I 10 100 
16 I 16 256 
17 I 17 289 
Total 3% Si = 507 S: = 1911 





The characteristic of Act IV of As You Like It is 54.6, 
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Table 11. Act V and the epilogue of As You Like It. 














I 2 3 4 
X f, £,X £,X? 
I 211 211 211 
2 44 88 176 
3 18 54 162 
4 14 56 224 
5 7 35 175 
6 4 24 144 
7 5 35 245 
8 3 24 192 
9 1 9 81 
10 I 10 100 
11 I II 121 
15 I 15 225 
22 ool 22 484 
Total Ke Si = 594 S3 = 2540 





The characteristic of Act V and the epilogue of As You Like It is 55.2. 


Table 12. As You Like It as a whole. 











5 2 3 4 

Xx f, £,X £,X? 
: 729 729 729 
2 214 428 856 
3 100 300 goo 
4 46 184 736 
5 27 135 675 
6 25 150 900 
7 17 119 833 
8 13 104 832 
9 4 36 324 
10 3 30 300 
"1 14 154 1694 
12 7 84 1008 
13 4 52 676 
14 4 56 784 
15 I 15 225 
16 2 32 512 
17 4 68 1156 
18 2 36 648 
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i 2 3 4 
x f, £X £,X? 
19 2 38 722 
20 I 20 400 
21 I 21 441 
23 2 46 1058 
24 2 48 1152 
25 I 25 625 
26 I 26 676 
27 I 27 729 
28 a | 56 1568 
29 I 29 841 
32 I 32 1024 
33 I 33 1089 
35 : 35 F225 
39 39 > ae 
40 I 40 1600 
46 2 92 4232 
48 I 48 2304 
54 I 54 2916 
75 I 75 5625 
113 I 113 12,769 
Total - S, = 3609 «= S, = _ 56, 305 





The characteristic of As You Like It as a whole is 40.5. 


We have seen that the characteristic of Julius Caesar is 49.2 and that the 
characteristic of As You Like It is 40.5. What valid conclusions can we draw 
from the data? We can, I believe, warrantedly conclude that in regard to the 
aspect of style which we have measured objectively in the two plays, Shake- 
speare is very similar to himself. Comparison with the results Yule obtained for 
Macaulay and Bunyan will bear out this conclusion. Macaulay’s essays had 
characteristics of 17.9, 21.8, 27.2, and 34.1 respectively. The difference between 
Essay A and Essay B is 1.9; between A and C the difference is 9.3, and the 
difference between A and D is 16.2. The difference between Julius Caesar and 
As You Like It is 8.7, a greater difference than that between two of Macaulay’s 
essays and a smaller difference than that between the other two pairs. With 
regard to Bunyan, the comparison is more striking. The differences among his 
works are all greater than that between Julius Caesar and As You Like It. And 
since we deliberately chose, as a test case, so to speak, two quite dissimilar plays 
by Shakespeare, the close agreement between their characteristics warrants our 
concluding that his style is similar—in the trait measured—in these two plays. 
Whether that similarity is exhibited by his other works is, of course, still to 
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be ascertained. Comparison of two more plays, one very early play and one late 
one, should throw further light on the question, and I hope next to undertake 
just that investigation. 

I believe that students of literature must master and employ Yule’s method 
if they are to go on comparing and contrasting the styles of various Elizabethan 
playwrights in the hope of attributing the plays correctly. Indeed, Yule’s 
method is only one step in the direction that research must take, for it cannot 
be overemphasized that Yule’s method measures only one aspect of style, 
namely, repetitiveness. There certainly must be other significant aspects of style 
which scholars can devise means of measuring. And it is desirable that they 
should do so, for repetitiveness is influenced not only by the individuality of the 
different acts of Julius Caesar and As You Like It, by the subject matter. I 
should not care to suggest that the characteristic is going to provide an infallible 
test of authorship, for it may well turn out that some of Shakespeare’s plays will 
have the same characteristic as some, say, of Jonson’s plays, whereas other of his 
plays might yield the same characteristic as, perhaps, one of Marlowe’s. The 
real desideratum is to develop objective measures of several different significant 
aspects of style; authorship might then confidently be ascribed when two or 
three or four of these measures were in substantial agreement. All that is 
claimed for Yule’s characteristic is that it provides an objective measurement of 
one significant aspect of literary style. 


University of Pennsylvania 


APPENDIX 


Appended is a list of the actual words used twice, thrice, and so on, in 
Julius Caesar and a similar list for As You Like It. The words, in modern spell- 
ing, were taken from the First Folio texts of the two plays, except for the noted 
emendations. Note is also made of the discrepancies between Bartlett’s count 
and mine, except where the discrepancy arises from Bartlett’s indiscriminate 
listing of the same word used as different parts of speech. For instance, Bartlett 
lists many more occurrences of the word Jove than I do, but the reader can 
easily perceive from Bartlett’s quotations where Jove is used as a verb. 

What follows is a list of the nouns in Julius Caesar, grouped according to 
the frequency of their occurrence, with the exception of the once-occurring 
words, which have been omitted. For the numerical distribution, see Table 6. 
2: abuse, act, action, advantage, affection, aim, angel, art,° ass, audience, augurer, 
awe, bank, benefit, better, bill, bird, blow, bondage, book, bowl,® brand, bribe, 
burial, butcher, care, chair, change, chastisement," citizen, cloak, clock, closet, 
cobbler, color, commander, commons,® company, corpse,” corse,’® council, coun- 


5 Bartlett's Concordance to Shakespeare (hereafter called B) omits the occurrence at IV. i. 37, 
following the Globe reading of orts. 

6 B omits an occurrence at IV. iii. 142. 

7 B omits an occurrence at IV. iii. 17. 

8 Not in B s.v. commons. IV. i. 27. 

® corpse] Corpes F at III. ii. 62 and 162. 

10 corse] Coarse F III. i. 62; corse] course F Ill. i. 291. 
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sel, countenance, cur, curse, dead, decree,"! destruction, devil, dew, dog,'? 
drachma, duty,'* east, effect, element, enfranchisement, ensign, entrails, envy, 
errand, error, exploit, faith, falling-sickness,"* father, favor,’® flint, foe, foolery, 
free-men, gate, glass, hart, hazard, heed, heel, heir, hole, hope, hound, impa- 
tience, infant, infirmity, ingratitude, issue, joy, judgment, justice, kind, ladder, 
laughter, legacy, load, loss, madman, mantle, might, mirth, mistrust, more,’® 
murderer, necessity, object,’’ once,'* pardon, parting, peril, petit: »n, philosophy, 
poet,’® porch, praetor, prevention, priest, prince, prisoner, prodigy, rage, rank, 
reflection, regard, reverence, ring, rite, rule, saying, school, sea, seal, shadow, 
shoe, sky, sleep, slumber, sorrow, spectacle, speed, sport, spot, steel, stomach, 
store, strain, strength, strife, stroke, sufferance, temper, tempest, terror, testa- 
ment, theatre, thinking, throng, tide, tower, troops, utterance, valor, verse,” 
vow, walk,”’ walking, wall,?? warning, wildness, wing, wit,?* wonder, worthi- 
ness, yoke; 3: affair,”* answer, army, bachelor,?> bond, bone, breast, charge, con- 
ference, conspiracy, constancy, courtesy,”® fantasy, fate, finger, gentleman, 
gown,” grave, hair, half, harm, haste, holiday, honesty, image, lady,* late, like, 
lip, manner, mischief, motion, much,”® music, mutiny, note, nothing,*® order, 
palm, paper, passion, permission, promise, proof, question, redress, senate-house, 
shame, shore, sickness, slave, sort, spark, spoil, star, stone, success, sun, talk, 
three, tidings, trash, truth, tyranny, wind, wisdom; 4: air, ancester, back, beast, 
bosom, business, child, conquest, course, creature, door, drop, end, evil, flood, 
form, freedom, ghost, ground, health, hill, home, king, knave, knee, legion, 
limb, look, lover, morning, news,*" noise, peace, piece, point, proscription, qual- 
ity, room, sake,*” secret, senate, shout, sign, spur, suitor, taper, tear, tooth,®* 
tyrant, use, wine,** worth;** 5: brow, Caesar,®* cloud, condition, conspirator, 


11 B omits an occurrence at III. i. 44. 

12 In B s.v. dogs of war. 

13 B omits an occurrence at IV. iii. 260. 

14 falling-sickness] Falling sicknesse F I. ii. 256 and 258 . 

15 B lists three occurrences of favor by reading “In favour’s like” at I. i. 129, where F reads 
“Is favours like” which I emend to “Is favour'd like.” 

16 B omits an occurrence at III. i. 250. 

17 object] abjects F IV. i. 37. B omits, following the Globe reading of “‘abjects.” 

18 B omits an occurrence at I. ii. 148 and another at V.v. 39. 

19 B omits an occurrence at III. iii. 33. 

20 B omits an occurrence at III. iii. 35. 

21 B omits, following Globe’s emendation of F’s “Walkes” to “walls” at I. ii. 155. 

22 B lists three occurrences of wall; see note 21. 

23 wit) writ F Ill. ii. 225. 

24 B lists two occurrences s.v. affairs of men. 

25 B omits an occurrence at III. iii. 16. 

26 B, following Globe’s emendation of F’s ““Low-crooked-curtsies” to “Low-crooked court’sies” 
at III. i. 43, lists two occurrences of courtesy and two of courtesies. 

27 B omits one occurrence at IV. iii. 231 and another at IV. iii. 239. 

28 B omits. II. iv. 22, 23, and 28. 

29 B omits. II. i. 188; Il. iv. 32; IV. iii. 162. 

30 B omits. II. iv. 11, 12, and 20. 

81 B omits the occurrence at I. ii. 288. He says what news occurs once in V. iii; it occurs twice, 
at V. iii. 25 and 27. 

82 B omits an occurrence at III. ii. 72. 

33 In B s.v. teeth. 

34 B omits an occurrence at IV. iii. 142. 

85 B omits an occurrence at V. iv. 27. 

36 B lists all (?) the occurrences of Caesar whether meaning emperor or Julius. The five occur- 
rences where the meaning is emperor are at Ill. ii. 56 and 257, and V. i. 24, 54, and 56. The 
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dream, earth, fashion, fool, foot, fortune, glory, good, heavens, horse, liberty, 
lion, madam,*" market-place, mettle,** mouth, nature, number, oath, offence, 
pity, pulpit, show, sirrah,®® statue, *° suit, triumph, villain, war, window, work, 
year; 6: ambition, anything,*” arm, ceremony, country, coward, danger, flatterer, 
gold, leave, mother, opinion, patience, pleasure, purpose, respect, side, sight, 
speech, state, trade,*? virtue; 7: age, bed,** bondman, dagger, enterprise, field, 
funeral, ides, instrument,“ letter, rest, senator, son,*® soul, thought, voice,*® 
while,*” wound; 8: fault, general, humor, soldier, tongue, wife; 9: battle, ear, 
head, hour,** means, power; 10: grief, tent, traitor, woman; 11: boy, body, 
crown, fear, people, wrong; 12: countryman, deed, mind; 13: brother,*® fellow, 
life,®° matter;®’ 14: face, house, place, part,® reason, street, way; 15: honor, 
master;** 16: cause, enemy, name,°* sword; 17: fire; 18: love, world; 20: eye; 
23: night, spirit; 24: thing;®® 25: blood, sir;** 28: god," will;** 31: death,” day; 
32: time, word;® 33: Roman; 39: heart, lord;® 44: hand;®* 47: friend; 125: 
man.* 

What follows is a list of the twice and more frequently occurring nouns in 
As You Like It, grouped according to the frequency of their occurrence. For the 
numerical distribution, see Table 12. 





mordant irony of the third pleb’s “Let him be Caesar” at Ill. ii. 56 is especially noteworthy. 
O.E.D. notes that Caesar “is generally held to be the earliest Latin word adopted in Teutonic. .. .” 

37 B omits. Ill. iii. 3, 10, 17, 20, and 25. 

38 B lists two occurrences of metal and one of mettle where F reads “mettle” at all three places. 

39 B omits an occurrence at IV. iii. 300. 

409 B omits an occurrence at Ill. ii. 192 by following Globe’s “statua” where F reads “statue”. 

41 Anything occurs at I. ii. 207 and 273, at Il. i. 151, at IV. iii. 278 and 298, and at IV. iii. 
306. B lists the first five occurrences s.v. thing and omits the last. 

#2. B omits four occurrences of trade; all six occur between I. i. 5 and 17. 

43 B omits the occurrences at II. i. 38 and 259. 

#4 B omits an occurrence at IV. iii. 239. 

#5 B omits an occurrence at V. iv. 6, 

46 B omits an occurrence at I. iii. 41. 

47 B omits the occurrences at II. i. 304, at Ill. ii. 154 (a while] a-while F), at III. ii. 190, at 
IV. iii. 256 (a while] a-while F), at V. iii. 79, and at V. v. 32. 

48 B lists one occurrence s.v. hour’s talk but not s.v. hour. 

#9 B omits an occurrence at II. i. 70 and lists two occurrences s.v. brother Cassius but not s.v. 
brother. 

50 B lists one occurrence s.v. life’s history but not s.v. life. 

51 B says what's the matter occurs once in IV. iii; it occurs twice, at 118 and 129. 

52 B says for mine own part occurs once in I. ii; it occurs twice, at 250 and 287. 

53 B omits an occurrence at IV. ii. 6. 

54 B omits occurrences at III. iii. 14 and 37. 

55 B lists thirty-six occurrences of thing, but some of these are everything and some are any- 
thing. See also note 41 to anything. 

56 B omits all occurrences. There are twelve between I. ii. 6 and 34, six between II. i. 35 and 
102, one at III. ii. 267, one at Ill. iii. 29, five in IV. iii., at 246, 250, 260, 290, and 304. 

57 B omits an occurrence at IV. iii. 46. 

58 B omits three occurrences, one at III. ii. 152 and two at III. ii. 153. 

59 B lists one occurrence s.v. death’s hour but not s.v. death. 

60 B lists one occurrence s.v. time of rest and one s.v. time of life and neither s.v. time. 

61 B omits occurrences at IV. ii. 13 and at V. i. 69; he lists one occurrence s.v. word of mouth 
but not s.v. word. 

62 B omits occurrences at I. ii. 3 and 5; at Il. i. 6, 9, and 255; at Il. ii. 5, 7, and 49; at IV. 
iii. 181, 186, 237, 263, 291, 295, 297, 299, 302, 303, 305, 306, 307, and 310; at V. i. 69; at V. iii. 
10, 14, and 26; at V. iv. 18; at V. v. 6, 16, 20, 29, 30, 43, and 49. 

63 B lists one occurrence s.v. hand of war but not s.v. hand. 

64B omits occurrences at III. ii. 92, 99, 104, 129, 132, 156, and 158, and at Ill. iii. 16. He 
lists an occurrence at III. ii. 26 [25] where F reads “free-men.” 
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2: adventure, affair, ambition, anger, array, arrow, art, assembly, atomy, at- 
tempt, audience, back, band, beggar, belly, better, birth, boast, bond, bottom, 
bound, bow, breeding, bur, calling, candle, cat, cattle, censure, chase, chiding, 
circle, civet, civility, clock, club, command, conceit, consent, contemplation, cost, 
cote, cottage, counsel, countercheck, courtesy, cross, cut, danger, delight, despite, 
destiny, devil, dial, difference, disgrace, distress, drink, drop, dukedom, ear, ease, 
education, effect, egg, enterprise, entertainment, entreaty, even, executioner, ex- 
tremity, fancy, fantasy, favor, fear, feast,®* female, figure, fire, first-born,® flesh, 
flux, foolery, force, forehead, forester, foulness, friendship, gallant, garment, 
girl, goat, grape, ground, glass, handkercher, happiness, having, heel, help, hind, 
holly, housewife,®* hunter, hurt, instant, kingdom, kiss, kissing, labor, lawyer, 
limb, lineament, malice, mark, market, meat, medlar, messenger, mirth, misery, 
moment, money, morning, murderer, natural, necessity, neighbour, nose, nun, 
oak, object, ’od, offence, opinion, ox, pace, page, pageant, pain, pair, party, 
penury, peril, philosopher, pigeon, poet, poison, profit, prologue, purgation, 
quip, railing, reckoning, red, reply, report, reproof, reputation, rest,®* retort, 
revenge, rhyme, right, rush, sadness, safety, saw, scene, school, search, sentence, 
sex, shade, sheepcote, shoulder, show, sirrah,"® skirt, sky, slut, smile, smoke, 
snake, soldier, sphere, stanzo, sting, stone, stranger, study, sum, tale, tar,” testa- 
ment, thanks, thief, throat, tidings, traveler, trial, twelvemonth, understanding, 
village, vow, voyage, wage, wealth, wedlock, weeping, weight, whetstone, woo- 
ing, worth; 3: acquaintance, action, animal, apparel, bark, beauty, beginning, 
bell, benefit, bough, breath, cave, chin, city, coat, comfort, condition, content, 
contents,” deed,” desert, device, dinner, dog, duty, evil, ewe, exile, experience, 
fall, feature, first,"* grief, growth, heir, hope,” husbandry, if [sic], invention, 
jewel, joy, judgment, justice, knave, lack, leg, liberty, living, madam,”* madness, 
magician, melancholy, mercy, monsieur, motley, music, mustard, napkin,” 
niece, note, nut, observance, occasion, offer, pancake, petticoat, pleasure, poetry, 
point, poverty, praise, purpose, rain, ram, rank, remedy, revenue, saying, 
shame,” sheep, shepherdess, society, sorrow, soul, state, stream, strength, style, 
sun, taste, tooth, touch, town, travel, tune, tyrant, weather,®° wish, wonder; 4: 
affection, answer, beast, book, brain, brook, brow, challenger, church, counte- 
nance, degree, door, doublet,*’ earnest, epilogue, flock, fruit, gentleness, hey,®* 

65 B lists s.v. affairs of love. 

86 B omits the occurrence at II. vii. 122. 

87 first-born] first borne F I. i. 50. 

68 In Act I, housewife; in Act IV, huswife, which O.E.D. regards as a mere spelling variant of 
housewife. 

69 B omits the occurrence at IV. ii. 13. 

7° B omits the occurrence at III. ii. 168. 

71 B omits the occurrence at III. ii. 65. 

72 B omits the occurrence at IV. iii. 8. 

73 B lists one of the occurrences s.v. deed of hospitality but not s.v. deed. 

74B lists the occurrence at IV. iii. 140 s.v. first to last but not s.v. first. 

75 B omits the occurrence at III. iii. 27. 

76 B omits occurrences at I. ii. 108 and 161, and at III. ii. 251. 

77 B omits the occurrence at III. ii. 312. 

78 B omits the occurrence at IV. iii. 139. 

79 B omits the occurrence at III. v. 18. 

8° B omits the occurtence at Il. v. 8. 


81 B lists s.v. doublet and hose but not s.v. doublet. 
82 B omits the occurrences at V. iii. 24, 28, and 32. 
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hey nonino,® highness, ho,** horse, knight, leave, liege,** lioness, minute, pas- 
ture,®* person, power, pride, princess, question, ring-time,*’ scorn, side, snail, 
spring,®* spring-time,®* term, wedding, while,®® wine, wood, worship; 5: bed,** 
burden,®? bush,®* cheek, complexion, country, crown, gold, hair, home, humor, 
honesty, neck, news, night, people,” pity, priest, quarrel, sin, something, sword, 
traitor, voice, wind, wound; 6: arm,” bird,®* body, child, deer, desire, disposi- 
tion, face,®’ fashion, fault, gift, hose, instance,°* knowledge, letter, lip, little, 
marriage, measure, oath, play, suit, truth, troth,” villain; 7: blood, courtier, 
death, enemy,’ fellow, good, kind, maid, means, mind, passion, song, spirit, 
thought, will, winter,” wrestler; 8: boy,” color,’™ folly, foot, gods,’ land, 
patience, promise, respect, sake, service, virtue, wrestling; 9: cause, end,’ 
mouth, sport; 10: coz, tear, uncle; 11: age, faith,"°* gentleman, head, ** 
heaven,’ horn, house, lie, manner, name,’ reason, sister,"° wife,’ year; 
12: cousin,"4* company, food, grace, *** honor,""* tongue, verse; 13: beard,’ 
lady,""* nothing, sight; 14: more,""" son, tree, way; 15: lord;’?* 16: friend, place; 


83 B omits. V. iii. 18, 24, 28, and 32. 

84 B omits the occurrences at V. iii. 24, 28, and 32. 

85 B omits the occurrences at I. ii. 166 and 234, and at I. iii. 87. 

86 B omits the occurrence at II. iv. 92. 

87 ring-time] rang time F V. iii. 20. B lists only one occurrence, and technically this is correct, 
but I have expanded the Folio’s “etc.” into the whole refrain three times, because obviously the 
actors do not literally sing, “In spring-time, etc.,” but sing the entire refrain. 

88 B omits the occurrences unexpanded from “etc.” See also note 87. 

89 spring-time] spring time F V. iii. 20. B omits the occurrences at V. iii. 26, 30, and 34. 

90 B omits occurrences at Il. v. 32, at II. vii. 126, and at IV. iii. 149. 

%1 B omits'the occurrence at II. ii. 7. 

82 B omits the occurrence at IV. ii. 14. 

83 B omits one of the two occurrences at IV. iii. 114. 

4 B omits the occurrence at I. i. 176. 

85 B lists one occurrence s.v. arm’s end but not s.v. arm. 

6B omits the occurrences unexpanded from “etc.” See also note 87. 

®7 B omits the occurrence at III. ii. 99 by reading “fair” where F reads “face.” 

%8 B omits the occurrence at III. ii. 59. 

99 B omits occurrences at I. ii. 94, at Ill. ii. 303, at IV. i. 191, at V. i. 12, and at V. iii. 8 and 
40. 

100 B omits the occurrence at Il. v. 46. 

101 B lists two occurrences at III. ii. 111 by reading “winter” where F reads “wintred.” 

102 B omits an occurrence at I. i. 55 and lists three occurrences in Act V, that at V. iv. 26 
being shepherd boy. 

103 B omits the occurrence at III. iv. 11. 

104 B omits the occurrence at III. iii. 40. 

105 B omits the occurrence at III. iii. 42. 

106 B lists one occurrence of In faith in V. iii. but there are two occurrences in line 15. 

107 B omits an occurrence at IV. iii. 110 and one of the two occurrences at V. i. 19. 

208 B omits the occurrence at III. ii. 148. 

109 B omits the occurrence at I. ii. 233. 

110 B omits the occurrence at III. ii. 77. 

111 B omits the occurrence at IV. i. 136. 

112 B omits the occurrence at I. iii. 1. 

118 B omits the occurrence at I. ii. 217. 

114 B omits the occurrence at I. ii. 22. 

115 B omits the occurrences at I. ii. 79 and at V. iv. 87. 

116 B omits the occurrence at I. ii. 115. 

117 B omits occurrences at I. ii. 229 (two), 259, and 267, at II. vi ro (three), at II. v. 12 
(two), at II. v. 15 (two), at Il. v. 18, and at Ill. ii. 220. 

118 B omits occurrences at I. ii. 232, at I. iii. 63, at Il. i, 25, at Il. i. 35, at Il. ii. 8, and at I. 
vii. 3. 
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9 120 


121 


part; 19: daughter,’”” 
word; 25: fortune; 26: 
127 33: heart;'?8 
= ie eames 46: brother,’** fool;**? 48: father;'* 54: 
75: love;?** 113: man. 


17: mistress,’?® master, matter, nature; 18: court, 
hour; 20: forest; 21: day; 23: lover,’?* wit; 24: life,’** 
hand; 27: thing; 28: shepherd,’”> youth;'** 29: world; 32: eye; 
35: duke; 39: woman;'”° 
+134 
sir; 


119 B omits occurrences at I. ii. 60, at I. iii. 41, at Ill. ii. 92, and at IV. i. 85. 

120 B omits occurrences at Il. iii. 10 and at II. vi. 3. 

121 B omits the occurrence at III. ii. 40. 

122 B omits occurrences at I. i. 112 and at I. ii. 284. 

123 B omits the three occurrences that result from the expansion of “etc.” into the complete 
refrain in V. iii. See also n. 87. 

124 B omits occurrences at III. ii. 4 and 11. 

125 The occurrences listed by B at IV. iii. 156 and at V. iv. 26 are shepherd youth. 

126 B omits the occurrence at IV. i. 102 but includes the occurrence of shepherd youth at IV. 
iii. 156. See also notes to shepherd youth and shepherd. 

127 B lists the occurrence at IV. iii. 50 s.v. eyne, but since I am disregarding inflectional form: 
even archaic ones, I include it as an occurrence of eye which does not necessitate emendation. 

128 B lists one occurrence s.v. heart’s desire but not s.v. heart. 

129 B omits the occurrence at V. ii. 130. 

130 B cites the occurrence at Ill. ii. 118 s.v. time of day but not s.v. time; in Act IV he cite 
two occurrences 5$.v. time to time but not s.v. time; in Act V he includes spring time and ring time 
among his nine occurrences of time. See also notes to spring-time and ring-time. 

1311In Act I, B lists one occurrence s.v. Brother Jaques and one s.v. Brother Orlando; he omit 
the occurrence at II. i. 28. 

132 B omits occurrences at I. ii. 65, at Il. vii. 18, and lists the occurrence at V. iv. 67 s.v. fool's 
bolt but not s.v. fool. 

133 B omits an occurrence at I. ii. 20. 

134 B omits the occurrences at I. i. 31, 34, 35, 39, 43> 44, 45, 80, 102, 127, 128, and 132; at 
I. ii. 191, 215, 254, 265, 266, 273, 280, and 295; at Il. iv. 70 and 75; at II. v. 32; at Il. vii. 51; 
at III. i. 1 (two); at Ill. ii. 326; at Ill. iii. 74, 77, and 80; at IV. ii. 8; at IV. iti. 179; at V. i. 
17, 21, 23, 26, 28, 32, 41, 43, 50, 51, and 65; at V. iii. 38; at V. iv. 56, 57, 60, 61, 62, 63, 67, 
73, 94, and 186. 

135 B cites the occurrence at III. ii. 118 s.v. love’s prick but not s.v. love. 
136 B lists the occurrence at Il. iii. 63 s.v. poor old man but not s.v. man. 











The Function of Brabantio in Othello 


AEROL ARNOLD 


LS RHARACTERIZATION”, Northrop Frye wrote, “depends on 
22° function”, and dramatic function “in its turn depends on the 
structure of the play: the character has certain things to do 
EX, because the play has such and such a shape.”* This judgment, 





to behave in a way that makes necessary Desdemona’s and Othello’s public 
declaration of their love. For developing such a father there was little help in 
Cinthio. All he says is that “although the parents of the lady strove, all they 
could to induce her to take another husband, she consented to marry the Moor.”” 

In dramatic tradition, however, there was a pattern of fathers whose 
daughters betrayed them. Marlowe is credited with establishing a stock plot “by 
introducing the rebellious daughter who steals from her usurious father. Shake- 
speare [in The Merchant of Venice] carries this one step further by making the 
rebellious daughter elope.”* Actually, the father who guards his gold and can- 
not control his daughter is as old as the miser Euclio in Plautus, who is the 
model for all later misers.* Shakespeare, therefore, had a traditional pattern for 
the deceived father, which he could call up and modify to suit his needs in 
Othello. 

My argument will not be that Brabantio must be considered a miser or 
usurer because there is a tradition of miserly and usurious fathers whose daugh- 
ters elope, often with suitors deemed unworthy by the fathers. Rather I shall 
attempt to show that by changing the Cinthio story to an elopement story and 
by inventing the father who feels robbed, Shakespeare, from the beginning of 
his play, motivates the important scene in the council-chamber (iii). I shall also 
argue that in Brabantio remnants of the miser-father of the elopement plays re- 
main, and that the differences between Brabantio and the stock miser-father 
result from the differences in their dramatic functions. The stress is on the dra- 
matic explanation of character as opposed to the “portrait gallery” approach so 
common in the nineteenth century, for I share Kenneth Burke’s conviction that 


Shakespeare is making plays, not people. And as a dramatist he must know 
that the illusion of a well-rounded character is produced, not by piling on 


1 Northrop Frye, “Characterization in Shakespearean Comedy”, Shakespeare Quarterly, IV 
(July, 1953), 271. 

2 Variorum Edition of Othello, ed. Horace Howard Furness (Philadelphia, 1914), p. 377. All 
quotations from Shakespeare's plays are from Shakespeare: Twenty Three Plays and Sonnets, ed. 
Thomas Marc Parrott (New York, 1938). 

3 John Edwin Bakeless, The Tragicall History of Christopher Marlowe (Harvard University 
Press, 1942), I, 372-373. 

Elmer E. Stoll, Shakespeare Studies (New York, 1927), p. 167. 
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traits of character . . . but by so building a character-recipe in accord with 
the demands of the action that every trait the character does have is sali- 
ently expressed in action or through action. . . 5 


Let us now look at scene one of Othello. As part of his plot to poison 
Othello’s delight in his new marriage by incensing Desdemona’s kinsmen, Iago 
arouses her father by crying: 


Awake! what, ho, Brabantio! thieves! thieves! 
Look to your house, your daughter, and your bags! 
Thieves! thieves. (I. i. 78-81) 


Iago’s words recall Shylock’s cries, as reported by Salanio: 


“My daughter! O my ducats! O my daughter! 

Fled with a Christian! O my Christian ducats! 

Justice! the law! my ducats, and my daughter! 

A sealed bag, two sealed bags of ducats, 

Of double ducats, stol’n from me by my daughter! 

And jewels, two stones, two rich and precious stones, 

Stol’n by my daughter! Justice! find the girl; 

She hath the stones upon her, and the ducats.” (II. viii. 15-22) 


To which Salerio adds: 


Why, all the boys in Venice follow him 
Crying his stones, his daughter, and his ducats. (II. viii. 22-24) 


Iago’s cry also recalls Marlowe’s Barabas, who pairs his love for his Abigail with 
his love for gold: “O my girl, / My gold, my fortune, my felicity!” (II. i. 47-48) 
and “O girl! O gold! O beauty! O my bliss!” (II. i.54) 

In both The Jew of Malta and The Merchant of Venice much is made of 
this pairing. In Marlowe’s play the scene between Lodowick and Barabas is con- 
structed on a play on “diamond.” Lodowick wants Barabas to help him to a 
diamond and Barabas uses “diamond” to refer to Abigail, to whom he certainly 
will not help Lodowick (II. iii.50-95). Marlowe may have been influenced in 
the writing of this scene by Plautus’ Aulularia (V.3), in which Euclio thinks 
Lyconides is confessing to the theft of his gold when he is in fact confessing to 
the seduction of his daughter, so that the daughter and the gold are confused. 
The scene between Tubal and Shylock in The Merchant of Venice reinforces 
such pairing, for the bitter Shylock, lamenting the loss of his jewels, including a 
diamond that cost him two thousand ducats, says, “I would my daughter were 
dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear! would she were hearsed at my foot, 
and the ducats in her coffin! No news of them? Why so—and I know not 
what’s spent in the search: why, thou loss upon loss! the thief gone with so 
much, and so much to find the thief; and no satisfaction, no revenge, nor no 
ill luck stirring but what lights o’ my shoulders, no sighs but o’ my breathing, 
no tears but o’ my shedding” (HI. i.gr1-101). He then learns that Jessica spent 
“in one night fourscore ducats” and gave for a monkey the turquoise ring Leah 
gave him. 

Like Shylock, Brabantio had had a warning dream, although we do not 
know the content of the dream (I. i. 143-144). We learn about it only after he 


5 “Othello: An Essay to Illustrate 2 Method”, Hudson Review, TV (1951), 187. 
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has heard of Desdemona’s elopement, whereas Shylock tells us that he is reluc- 
tant to leave the house because “I did dream of money-bags tonight” (II. v. 18).® 
Brabantio’s words, “This accident is not unlike my dream”, follow Roderigo’s 
news of Desdemona’s flight with Othello (II. 120-142), the first full, orderly ac- 
count of what has happened, for Iago’s words to Brabantio anger rather than 
inform him. The context suggests that Brabantio, like Shylock, dreamed of gold 
or something valuable that could be stolen. Often in Shakespeare the content of 
an undisclosed dream can be inferred from the context, as in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, where we can assume that Ford’s undisclosed dream had to do 
with horns (III. iii. 169). 

An important difference between The Merchant of Venice and Othello is 
that the lines reminiscent of Shylock’s are spoken by Iago and not by Brabantio. 
Looking at them from the point of view of Iago’s imagery, Professor Heilman 
interpreted them as Iago foisting “his moral derangement on the rest of the 
world”,’ a case of the thief, who already had Roderigo’s purse, crying thief. 
Structurally considered, they must be interpreted differently. They help us get 
oriented in a play in which the characters are still unknown. We know Iago is 
a villain. He has so declared himself: “I am not what I am.” But we don’t know 
what Brabantio is like or how we should take him. Iago’s lines tell us that 
Brabantio has a daughter and money and that they have been stolen. If Shake- 
speare could count on Jacobean audiences recognizing a stock situation, Iago’s 
words “Look to your house, your daughter, and your bags!” would tie this 
situation to other plays of elopement and would prepare the audience to side 
with the lovers against the father.* Such partisanship is necessary in Othello 
because the audience does not have a full glimpse of the Othello who won Des- 
demona’s heart until scene three; in scene one only his enemies speak of him 
and then as “thick lips” (1.1.66), “old black ram” (I.i.88) and “lascivious 
Moor” (I. i. 127). If our sympathies must be with the lovers, something must be 
done in the first scene to modify the esteem the audience feels for the father op- 
posed to the marriage. 

The technique of the first scene is one of partial disclosures for the purpose 
of suspense. Roughly speaking, the first third of the scene establishes Iago’s 
relations with Roderigo and Othello; the next third tells us what has happened 
to Desdemona, so that we and Brabantio reach full understanding at the same 
time; and the last third shows Brabantio acting upon the information given 
him, set in motion by Iago that great manipulator of men. 

This scene offended Thomas Rymer, but then his sympathies were with 
Brabantio, and he could not tolerate Iago’s speech to him. “But besides the 
Manners to a Magnifico, humanity cannot bear that an old Gentleman in his 
misfortune should be insulted over with such a rabble of Skoundrel language, 

© Barabas did not dream, but Abigail, addressing “gentle sleep”, says: 


Give charge to Morpheus that he may dream 
A golden dream, and of a sudden walk, 
Come and receive the treasure I have found. (II. i. 36-38) 
™“The Economics of Iago and Others”, PMLA, LXVIII (June, 1953), 561. 
® Plays with such plots were produced through the 17th century (Bakeless, p. 373). The re- 
semblances between the two Shakespeare plays would have been clear to the audience at court who 
saw them within a few months of each other: Oshello was produced at court on November 1, 1604, 
and The Merchant of Venice was revived, by special command of the king, on February 11, 1605— 
Joseph Quincy Adams, A Life of William Shakespeare (New York, 1923), pp. 370, 372. 
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with no cause of provocation.” Nor did Rymer understand Iago’s function in 
this scene. Of course Iago has “no cause or provocation” to insult Brabantio, 
except the desire to infuriate him into action against Othello. 

The “Magnifico” who impressed Rymer is created in the third scene; he is 
potential in the closing lines of scene one (176ff.) but not realized there. Our 
first view of him in the play, “Above, at a window”, not fully dressed (Iago 
says, “For shame, put on your gown”), confused by the din and clamor, may 
suggest that, like other fathers in elopement plays, he is slightly ludicrous. In 
most of scene three, however, Brabantio is presented as a senator of dignity and 
force, a worthy antagonist to Othello. We never learn anything more of his 
profession than that he is a senator. From the first, Roderigo, who has cause to 
dislike him, calls him “most grave Brabantio” and “most reverend signior” 
(I. i. 106, 93). The Duke calls him “gentle signior” (I. iii.50). Othello’s atti- 
tude toward him is one of defiance, the attitude of one who feels the need to 
assert his equality (I. ii. 17-24) but in direct address he calls him “good signior” 
(I. ii. 60), and I do not believe we can read contempt into “old man” in the line 
“That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter / It is most true” (I. iii. 77-78). 

If we examine what Brabantio does in scene three, we see that his function 
is to make dramatically necessary Othello’s account of how he won Desde- 
mona’s love and to give Desdemona the opportunity to choose Othello in the 
conflict of duty between her father and her husband. Although the nobility and 
directness of Othello’s speech convince the Duke and the audience, Brabantio 
must remain sceptical until Desdemona has been given her first chance in the 
play to speak. Then he bestows “with all my heart” on Othello that which he 
already has and which Brabantio, with all his heart, would have kept from him. 

The scene makes clear to all that Othello does “love the gentle Desdemona”, 
as he confessed to Iago in scene two, that he is not the “foul thief” Brabantio 
accused him of being, and that Desdemona was not “abus’d, stol’n” and “cor- 
rupted / By spells and medicines bought of Montebanks” (I. iii.60-61). She 
must speak so that it is known to all why she loves Othello; she must freely 
choose him rather than her father; and she must be able to say publicly: 


That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence and storm of fortunes 
May trumpet to the world. My heart’s subdued 
Even to the very quality of my lord: 
I saw Othello’s visage in his mind, 
And to his honours and his valiant_parts 
Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. (I. iti. 249-255) 


Without an elopement, without a father to bring charges against Othello of 
theft and spells cast, there would have been no motivation for this important 
scene. 

I cannot agree with Professor Heilman (p. 555, note 1) that Brabantio 
should be sarcastic when speaking “jewel” in these lines: 


® A Short View of Tragedy (London, 1693), p. 99. Samuel Johnson agreed that a “modern 
audience would not easily endure” Iago’s language, but did not agree that the scene at Brabantio’s 
window injured the scheme of the play—‘Preface to Shakespeare”, in Johnson on Shakespeare, ed. 
Walter Raleigh (Oxford University Press, 1931), p. 18. 
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For your sake, jewel, 
I am glad at soul I have no other child; 
For thy escape would teach me tyranny, 
To hang clogs on them. (I. iii. 195-198) 


The term grows out of the preceding lines, in which Brabantio bestows on 
Othello something valuable, something he would, with all his heart, have kept 
from him, and jewels are common symbols of value. Othello speaks of murdered 
Desdemona as a “pearl . . . richer than all his tribe” (V. ii. 348); and as I have 
already demonstrated, in plots where daughters elope, daughters and gold or 
jewels are commonly related. Since jewels are often stolen, “jewel” also suggests 
the imagery of the Duke’s consolation speech:?° 


The robb’d that smiles steals something from the thief; 
He robs himself that spends a bootless grief. (I. iii. 208-209) 


Brabantio refuses to be comforted with mere words. He knows, because Desde- 
mona chose Othello freely, that his “jewel” was not stolen, that his love for her 
was not enough to keep her for himself; and so was Othello to think before he 
killed her. Thus, when Shakespeare put into Brabantio’s mouth the warning— 


Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see; 
She has deceiv’d her father, and may thee (I. iii. 293-294) 


he planted an idea which Iago was to develop later in the play. 

Although Brabantio does not figure in the action after the first act, he is 
spoken of in the final scene of the play in a way that points up the consequences 
of Desdemona’s choice of Othello over her father. Her marriage to Othello 
killed her father and led to her own death, so that, in death, Desdemona is seen 
as both killer and killed. And to heighten the pity for her, Gratiano describes 
Brabantio’s great love for his daughter: 


Poor Desdemona! I am glad thy father’s dead: 

Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 

Shore his old thread in twain. Did he live now, 

This sight would make him do a desperate turn, 

Yea, curse his better angel from his side, 

And fall to reprobance. (V. ii. 204-210) 


Brabantio’s function, then, is largely to create situations in which other 
characters reveal themselves or are revealed."* Nothing in Cinthio required that 


10 Professor Heilman thinks the image in the first line “not altogether tactful, since in effect it 
re-converts Brabantio into ‘the robb’d’ and Othello into ‘the thief” (p. 562). Yet in their love 
duet, Lorenzo and Jessica use “steal” and “stealing” to describe their actions, and in Lorenzo's 
“In such a night / Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew”, “steal” is ambiguous, for not only did 
Jessica secretly leave her father’s house to run with “an unthrift love” as far as Belmont, but she 
also robbed her father before she left (V. i. 14-20). 

11~n producing the play, Stanislavsky felt he had to invent for the actor portraying Brabantio 
a background and a history—Stanislavsky Produces “Othello” (London, 1948), pp. 32-33, 35> 
56-66. Of Stanislavsky’s methods Kenneth Burke writes: 

To read Stanislavsky’s notes on the staging of Ofhello is to realize that, in our novel- 
minded age, at least, the actor is helped in building up his role by such portraiture as 
Bradley aims at. We will hypothetically grant that the novelistic method may be best for 
aiding the actor to sink himsclf in his role. . . . But we would still contend that, so far 
as the analysis of the playwright’s invention is concerned, our proposed way of seeing the 
agent in terms of the over-all action would be required of a dramaturgic analysis of the 
characters (p. 189). 
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Desdemona’s father figure largely in the play, nor that there be an elopement. 
Desdemona’s parents merely failed to dissuade her from marrying the Moor. 
But by inventing an action in which Brabantio forces Desdemona to choose 
Othello publicly, Shakespeare makes clear that Desdemona chose freely and 
proudly the one who was to kill her. 


University of Southern California 




















Character Versus Action in Shakespeare 


ROBERT LANGBAUM 


§ interpretation, of Shakespeare in the nineteenth century is 

4 worth reviewing not only for the light it throws on that elu- 
m) sive thing, the real Shakespeare, but also for the light it 
throws on the difference between the mind of Europe before 
= and after the Enlightenment. For it is because they had lost 
‘ight of that traditional ethos from which the Enlightenment separates us, that 
nineteenth-century readers read Shakespeare as they read the literature of their 
own time. They read him not as drama in the traditional Aristotelian sense, not 
in other words as a literature of external action in which the events derive 
meaning from their relation to a publicly acknowledged morality. They read 
him rather as nineteenth-century literature of experience, the literature of the 
“point of view”, in which we see the events not from a general moral perspec- 
tive but from the particular perspective of a central character, the events having 
meaning inasmuch as they provide the central character with an occasion for 
experience, for self-expression and self-discovery. What such a reading suggests 
is that drama depends for its structure on belief in a single objective moral 
system, and dissolves, without that belief, into monodrama—into the nineteenth- 
century’s substitute for poetic drama, the dramatic monologue. 

Thus, the nineteenth-century reading of Shakespeare gives great weight to 
the soliloquies, which are just the moments when the point of view of the cen- 
tral character seems to obliterate the general perspective of the play. The dra- 
matic monologue is largely modelled after the Shakespearian soliloquy; for in 
the Shakespearian soliloquy as they read it, the nineteenth-century poets 
thought they had found the form by which they could objectify and dramatize 
their essentially subjective and lyrical impulse. It is significant, therefore, that in 
our time, when the effort of Shakespeare criticism has been to restore to the 
plays their Elizabethan ethos, the soliloquies have been alleged to be not char- 
acteristic and self-expressive at all, but just those moments when the speaker 
steps out of character to make an expository utterance, to speak not for his own 
particular perspective but fot the general perspective of the play. 

As we are nowadays given to understand, Shakespeare’s soliloquies are 
those moments in the play that correspond to the choruses of Greek tragedy, 
moments when the action stops for narration, moral judgment, or general re- 
flection. Hamlet in “O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I!” judges himself 
by the traditional code of honor, even secing himself through the eyes of a 
hypothetical accuser: 





Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across? 
Plucks off my beard and blows it in my face? 
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Tweaks me by the nose? ... 
*Swounds, I should take it! for it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-livered and lack gall. (II. ii. 599-604) 


And spurred on to action after the play-within-the-play has confirmed the 
King’s guilt, he stops to describe—with what must be understood as either the 
most exaggerated self-consciousness or else the descriptive technique of a nar- 
rator—the appropriate character of revenger he is going to assume, as well as 
the appropriate setting for the revenge: 


*Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 

Contagion to this world. Now could I drink hot blood 

And do such bitter business as the day 

Would quake to look on. (III. ii. 406-410) 


Lady Macbeth, too, in the soliloquy in which she calls upon the spirits to 
“unsex” her and fill her “full of direst cruelty”, describes her new character 
of murderess not from a murderess’ but from the general moral perspective. 
And she, too, conceives the murder in its appropriate setting, the croaking 
raven and “thick” night. Macbeth on his way to murder Duncan stops to de- 
scribe the hallucinatory dagger he sees before him. This would be an excellent 
example of particular perspective, were he absorbed in the hallucination; but he 
has a perfectly external awareness of ambiguity: 


Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? (II. i. 36-39) 


even comparing the hallucinatory dagger with his own, which he draws from 
its sheath. He is perfectly aware of the moral significance of the hallucination, 
that the dagger with its “gouts of blood” belongs to the realm of the living hell 
he is about to enter; and in going on to describe for the murder an appropriate 
setting, he describes the landscape of that realm, making abundantly clear the 
moral judgment he is turning against himself: 


Now o’er the one half-world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep. Now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings; and wither’d murther, 
Alarumed by his sentinel, the wolf, . . . 
Moves like a ghost. (II. i. 49-56) 


The twentieth-century scholarship that has made us aware of this self- 
descriptive convention in Shakespeare—the convention “whereby the good 
characters”, to quote E. E. Stoll (Shakespeare Studies), “speak of themselves 
frankly as good and the wicked as wicked”—has changed our understanding of 
Shakespeare’s plays by restoring to us the world-view out of which the plays 
were written. For if, on the one hand, the self-descriptive convention can be 
considered as merely primitive, as a sign of the still imperfect emergence of the 
dramatic form from the lyric and narrative; it can also, on the other hand, be 
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considered as the entirely adequate expression of an absolutist world-view. 
There is surely something deeper involved than a stage convention when the 
whole imaginative fabric of Macbeth is determined by the fact that the two 
protagonists call their deed a murder and summon up a universe of blood to 
bear witness against them. “Macbeth and Lady Macbeth themselves call it a 
murder”, Stoll says in his essay on Shakespeare’s criminals, “because it is a mur- 
der, because public and poet could see it in no other light—not in their [the 
Macheths’] light, to be sure.” “In short”, he concludes, “the doctrine of the 
point of view simply had not arrived. There was as yet no Ibsen in the drama, 
no Henry James in the novel, no Ring and the Book.” 

The point of view had not arrived because people had not yet learned, in 
literature at least, to separate truth from the public view of truth. Though 
Machiavelli had already broached the idea, it had not yet been established in 
literature that experience might be categorized according to some other scheme, 
a scheme by which the same act might be called something other than murder. 
In other words, the point of view was conceived not as the result of a particular 
world-view but as a relative position on the moral scale, a scale recognized by 
hero and villain alike. A case in point is the Elizabethan dramatists’ misunder- 
standing of Machiavelli. Machiavellian characters like Marlowe’s Jew of Malta 
and Shakespeare’s Iago announce their villainy, recognize the moral scale by 
taking for themselves the lowest position on it; whereas Machiavelli had pre- 
cisely questioned the scale and proposed new virtues according to quite another 
scale. 

Thus, the character in traditional drama cannot be wholly absorbed in his 
particular perspective, but keeps one eye on the general perspective from which 
he must take the judgment of his actions. This is the crucial difference that 
separates us from so much pre-Enlightenment literature, causing us to “roman- 
tically” misread as the scholars tell us. It is difficult for us to understand the 
lack of protest among Dante’s sufferers in hell; or that Dante’s sympathy for 
Francesca implies no criticism of the Divine judgment against her; or that our 
sympathy for the fate of the tragic hero ought not to imply criticism of the 
gods and their ways. Apparently, the moral order was accepted as fixed in a 
way that we now accept only the natural order; and the combination of suffer- 
ing and acquiescence was probably the secret of the old tragic emotion—an 
emotion we talk a good deal about but which always, I suspect, eludes us. For 
we have been trained to expect the particular perspective to be carried to its 
logical conclusion in self-justifying values. But the traditional character only 
half represents himself and half helps to expose the moral meaning of the play. 
He acts out his own story in order to reinforce the moral order. 

It is largely, then, on the soliloquies that the issue hangs between the 
twentieth-century anti-psychological interpretation of Shakespeare, as repre- 
sented by Stoll, and the nineteenth-century psychological interpretation, as 
summed up, say, by A. C. Bradley (Shakespearean Tragedy). For while dialogue 
presents no problem since it is necessarily characteristic, we have really to 
choose between reading the soliloquies from a particular or from the general 
perspective. From a particular perspective, we read the speaker’s account as a 
characteristic distortion; we sympathize, but do not believe him and have 
therefore to employ intricate psychological concepts of self-deception and sub- 
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conscious motivation to understand the self-revelation the speaker does not 
intend. 

Hamlet’s soliloquies become self-deceiving pretexts for inaction; and 
though he chides his delay, and gives as a reason for not killing the King at 
prayers that he wants to kill him at a time when he can destroy his soul as well 
as his body, we do not by Bradley’s reading believe him but understand him to 
be rationalizing his reluctance to act. And though Iago announces his evil in- 
tentions and alleges several evil motives—ambition, jealousy, lust—we neither 
believe in these motives nor in a devil figure of pure unmotivated evil. Bradley 
rejects the devil figure as the far-fetched because psychologically unintel- 
ligible interpretation. And it is far-fetched, of course, if we read Iago’s solilo- 
quies as characteristic rather than as expressing the general moral perspective. 
For he strikes us, if we look for a characteristic statement, as too objectively 
aware of his moral category to be engrossed in it, as a psychological devil 
would have to be. A.moral devil could, of course, consider himself the repre- 
sentative of evil; but Bradley does not account for Iago morally, as the negative 
pole of the moral scale, but psychologically, as deficient in the moral sense. He 
follows Hazlitt and Swinburne (and by implication Coleridge, though he is 
less happy with him) in finding Iago’s real motive to be largely non-moral and 
esthetic: possessed of a genius for intrigue, Iago must express his genius by 
manipulating the plot quite for its own sake and even if, to stir things up, he 
must play the villain himself. Hazlitt (Characters of Shakespear's Plays) calls 
him “an amateur of tragedy in real life . . . [who] getting up his plot at home, 
casts the principal parts among his nearest frieiids and connections”; while 
Swinburne (A Study of Shakespeare) calls him “an inarticulate poet”, a poet 
who, instead of writing his poem, lives it: “He has within him a sense or con- 
science of power incomparable: and this power shall not be left, in Hamlet’s 
phrase, ‘to fust in him unused’.” 

Coleridge (Lectures and Notes on Shakespere) presents a problem in this 
connection since he gave birth to the famous description of Iago as a “motive- 
less malignity”—a phrase Bradley calls misleading because it seems to support 
the devil figure he, and presumably Coleridge, reject. Yet in its context the 
phrase denotes, I think, a psychological conception, though enigmatic and of a 
depth we are only now catching up with. The full phrase is “the motive-hunt- 
ing of a motiveless malignity”, from which we may infer that Iago lacks the 
motives he ascribes to himself in the soliloquy Coleridge is discussing (I. iii. 
389)—hate, jealousy and ambition, motives the world recognizes. But Cole- 
ridge suggests in the rest of the paragraph that Iago shares the deeper motive 
beneath these apparent motives, the desire for self-realization and contact with 
others, and that it is a sign of his emotional deficiency that in him the deeper 
motive does not take the ordinary expression. For though Iago tries to explain 
himself to himself as motivated by passions, Coleridge speaks of his “passionless 
character”: “It is all will in intellect; and therefore he is here a bold partizan 
of a truth, but yet of a truth converted into falsehood by the absence of all the 
necessary modifications caused by the frail nature of man.” 

The truth in question is Iago’s assertion that we can do what we will with 
ourselves (I. iii. 322); and his belief in the efficacy of the will turns, in its ap- 
plication, to falsehood and destructiveness because undirected by human sym- 
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pathies toward the ordinary human goals. We can thus connect Iago’s emotional 
deficiency with his desire to be a man of passion and to manipulate the passions 
of other people, and see that desire as motivated by his desire to assert his own 
humanity and to make contact with the humanity of others. We are in a posi- 
tion to suggest a resolution of the brilliant intuition which Coleridge himself 
lacked the concepts to resolve—just because destructiveness as a social gesture 
of the emotionally underdeveloped, as a function even of their need for love, is 
accounted motive enough in our latest depth psychology. But does not Cole- 
ridge, in his own dark way, intimate as much in the paragraph’s final sentence, 
where he leaves an impression of Iago’s frightening pathos: “Yea, whilst he is 
still allowed to bear the divine image, it is too fiendish for his own steady view, 
—for the lonely gaze of a being next to devil, and only not quite devil!” 

Those last words should make clear, at any rate, that Coleridge does not 
support the devil figure. For the devil, as Stoll gives us to understand, does evil 
because it is evil; he acts with a full knowledge of and acquiescence in the 
moral scale. But evil is an accident of Iago’s deeper purpose as Coleridge con- 
ceives it; it is the failure of his purpose. He does evil not out of knowledge 
but out of lack of knowledge, out of a limited perspective. He is therefore 
human and his actions are psychologically intelligible, even if we require the 
deepest possible psychology to understand them. 

It was precisely to explain the psychological enigma of Coleridge’s “motive- 
less malignity” that Hazlitt and Swinburne looked for a deeper motive than 
had yet been understood. But they did not look deeply enough. They tried to 
make Iago less unpalatable in order to account for his pathos; whereas it re- 
quires the more articulated romanticism of our own time to recognize what 
Coleridge really had in mind—the most monstrous possible Iago in whom 
pathos and psychological intelligibility are nevertheless to be found. Cole- 
ridge’s Iago is not the devil for the same reason that the motiveless malignities 
in Dostoyevsky, Gide, and Faulkner are not. 

It is significant that Coleridge ignores the last two lines of Iago’s soliloquy; 
since these are just the lines that support the view of Iago as a self-describing 
devil who as spokesman for the general perspective judges himself by the 
morality he violates: 


I have’t! It is engend’red! Hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light. (I. iii. 409-410) 


If we read these lines as expository, we must read the whole soliloquy as ex- 
pository and the psychological reading collapses. We must believe that Iago’s 
motives are what he alleges; or at least, as Stoll suggests, that the alleged mo- 
tives are “conscious pretexts” devised by Iago to deceive not himself but the 
world. The issue between the psychological and anti-psychological reading 
hangs on whether we understand the soliloquy to mean what Iago intends or 
something other than he intends. 

We do not for our purpose have to decide the issue. It is enough that the 
issue indicates the extent to which dramatic structure dissolves along with be- 
lief in a single objective moral order. For once we stop judging by an external 
standard, we stop understanding the character by what he does and says. We 
start understanding him from inside, through sympathy. And once we start 
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sympathizing, the central character is no longer the Aristotelian “agent” of the 
action but the creator of its meaning. Drama, in other words, gives way to 
monodrama, to the dramatic monologue. 

Sympathy would seem to have been responsible, in the first place, for the 
psychological interpretation of Shakespeare; and it is no coincidence that the 
new interpretation made its first appearance in the later eighteenth century 
when we note the decline of the dogmatic and the beginning of the sympathetic 
or humanitarian attitude. Our reading of a Hamlet soliloquy depends, after 
all, on whether we give more emphasis to Hamlet’s moral problem or to his 
experience in facing the problem. If the moral irnperative is uppermost in our 
minds, we are likely to agree with Hamlet when he chides his delay; we are 
likely to be concerned with his delinquency and to hope that his confession of 
guilt will advance him toward the fulfillment of his duty. But if we do not find 
the moral imperative compelling, we are likely to be less concerned with 
Hamlet’s guilt than with his suffering from the sense of guilt; and we are likely 
to hope not so much that he will do his duty as that he will free himself from 
the sense of guilt. Nor will the uncompelling moral imperative strike us as a 
sufficient motive for so much suffering; in which case, we will seek out an 
underlying motive, less abstract and external, more psychological and even 
biological, more consonant in other words with our assumptions about the 
mainsprings of human action. An abstract morality lurking in the dim periph- 
ery of our attention can hardly compete with the vivid human being filling 
the stage. Or to put it conversely, where dogmatic sanction recedes sympathy 
rushes in to fill the vacuum. 

Modern sympathy is even better illustrated when we see it turned upon 
Shakespeare’s villains, for there it is clearly at odds with the plot. All the subtle- 
ties of nineteenth-century Iago criticism are attempts to account for the fact 
that in spite of Iago’s villainy, we find him attractive. We admire him because 
he has a strong and clearly defined point of view; and we sympathize with him 
because he is on the stage and claims our attention. To the extent that he is 
there to be understood, we try to understand him; we give him our sympathy 
as a primary condition anterior to judgment. 

Iago was understood in the traditional interpretation as well, but he was 
understood as congruent with his moral category. When the moral imperative 
is, however, less compelling than the sheer appeal of the human being on the 
stage, sympathy overflows the weakened confines of the moral category; so 
that the modern reader finds in Iago a life that exceeds the moral category and 
is not to be accounted for by it. The modern interest—what we mean by 
character in fact—is in just that which is incongruent with the moral category. 
The modern reader can sympathize with any character, regardless of his moral 
position in the plot, provided only that he is sufficicntly central to claim our at- 
tention, and has a sufficiently definite point of view and sufficient power of 
intellect and will to hold our interest. Thus, sympathy is likely to be more im- 
portant than moral judgment in the modern interpretation not only of Iago, 
but also of Shakespeare’s Richard III, Macbeth, Shylock, and Falstaff, and Mar- 
lowe’s Tamburlaine, Faustus, and Jew of Malta. If we have no sympathy for 
the execrable Aaron of Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus, it is not because he is 
wicked, but because he is too crude and stupid to command our interest. 
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We know how the decline of the moral sanctions against Jews and usurers 
has turned The Merchant of Venice from a crude comedy into a pathetic if not 
tragic drama; and how the modern audience, unable to keep uppermost in its 
mind a distinct idea of the social limitations Malvolio has violated in daring to 
aspire to a Lady’s hand, soon begins to feel sorry for him. Since the comic 
effect depends specifically on the exclusion of sympathy, it is even more im- 
portant in comedy than in tragedy that we keep the offended mores in mind: 
which is why fewer comedies than tragedies survive, and why those that do 
survive, do so through the pathetic or psychological interest that modern readers 
think they find there. 

Falstaff’s comic effect has not been impaired. But that is because his comic 
role has been made philosophical by the modern elevation of his character, an 
elevation which Stoll attributes to the decline of the chivalric code of honor. 
We laugh with Falstaff when he makes the commonsense attack upon honor 
(“Can honour set to a leg?”), because we see him as the witty philosopher of 
a rival world-view. But according to Stoll, the Elizabethans laughed at him for 
his transparent attempt to justify his cowardice. They saw him as a self-describ- 
ing coward turning the general perspective against himself by poking sarcastic 
fun at himself. Stoll even suggests that Falstaff might have winked at the 
audience as he “descanted on the duty of discretion”. Such humorous self-be- 
trayal would have been no more unpsychological than the startling self-betrayal 
of Shakespeare’s villains in the tragedies. 

But whether or not we are willing to go along with Stoll on this point 
(there is, after all, reason to believe that the laugh on chivalry had already be- 
gun by Shakespeare’s time), the issue between the psychological and anti- 
psychological interpretations of Falstaff is whether as coward, lecher, and 
glutton, he is the butt of the comedy and deservedly outwitted in the end; or 
whether he is the maker of the comedy, playing the butt for the sake of the 
humor which he turns upon himself as well as everyone else—whether he is, in 
other words, victorious in all the wit combats whatever his circumstantial defeat. 
It is essentially the issue of Hamlet and Macbeth criticism, whether they con- 
front their difficulties or create them; and of Iago criticism, whether he is the 
villain or as maker of the plot merely playing the villain. In other words, are 
the characters agents of the plot with only as much consciousness as the plot 
requires; or have they a residue of intelligence and will beyond what the plot 
requires and not accounted for by it, so that they stand somehow above the 
plot, conscious of themselves inside it? The latter view assumes that we can 
apprehend more about the characters than the plot tells us, assumes our sym- 
pathetic apprehension of them. 

The Falstaff question has been only less important than the Hamlet ques- 
tion in establishing the psychological interpretation of Shakespeare. Both Ham- 
let and Falstaff began to appear in their new complex and enigmatic character 
in the 1770's, the decade of Werther and of a European Wertherism that owed 
much to an already well-established sentimental tradition in England. Of such 
a propitious age for psychological criticism, Maurice Morgann, the projector of 
the new Falstaff, was one of the advanced spirits—liberal in politics, humani- 
tarian in sentiment, and in literature endowed with the new sensibility. 

Morgann’s sensibility ‘s abundantly illustrated in the Essay on the Dramatic 
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Character of Sir John Falstaff, where the perceptions are far in advance of the 
dialectic. It is his fundamental sympathy for Falstaff that Morgann is trying to 
explain when he undertakes to prove that in spite of cowardly actions, “Cow- 
ardice is not the Impression, which the whole character of Falstaff is calculated 
to make on the minds of an unprejudiced [i.e. sympathetic] audience.” And 
it is on the ground of experience that he makes the novel distinction between 
our “mental Impressions” and our “Understanding” of. character. “The Under- 
standing”, he says, takes cognizance of “actions only”, and from these infers 
“motives and character; but the sense we have been speaking of proceeds in a 
contrary course, and determines of actions from certain first principles of 
character, which seem wholly out of the reach of the Understanding.” 

Unfortunately, Morgann is a bit frightened by the revolutionary nature of 
his case, and tries to prove it to his eighteenth-century readers on their own 
rationalistic and moral grounds. His essay is therefore valuable for its scattered 
insights rather than for the -hair-splitting, text-citing argument destructive of 
the dramatic and comic context, which he employs in order to uncover in the 
actions he says do not matter evidences of Falstaff’s courage. It would have re- 
quired the dialectical equipment of the next century for Morgann to have 
granted the moral case against Falstaff and accounted for his sympathetic im- 
pression of him by quite another order of value. Yet the other order of value is 
certainly implied by Morgann’s distinction between the first principles of char- 
acter which we apprehend sympathetically, and its manifestations which we 
judge. It is also implied by his distinction between “Constitutional Courage” and 
the “Courage founded upon principle”. The latter is moral courage, which 
comes of obedience to “the prevailing modes of honour, and the fashions of the 
age”. But the former is an existential courage, which “extends to a man’s whole 
life, makes a part of his nature, and is not to be taken up or deserted like a mere 
Moral quality.” 

The recognition that our impressions of a character and even of certain of 
the character’s sentiments and actions may be contradictory of his moral cate- 
gory yet “we know not why, natural”, leads to the essential method of all psycho- 
logical criticism in that it compels us “to look farther, and examine if there be 
not something more in the character than is shewn.” Now it is just the habit in 
Shakespeare criticism of looking for more than is shown that makes Stoll see 
red; for he contends that this is to treat the character as historical and that 
there can be no more in a fictitious character than is shown. It is true enough 
that psychological criticism treats the character as though he had a life of which 
the action presents only a portion; yet Stoll defines the issue, I think, inade- 
quately. 

For if we conceive the play as larger than the plot, the part of the character 
uncovered by psychological criticism falls not outside the play but outside the 
moral categories of the plot. The plot, which we understand through moral 
judgment, becomes a clearing in the forest; while the play shades off to include 
the penumbra of forest fringe out of which the plot has emerged, a penumbra 
which we apprehend through sympathy. Such a conception makes room for 
psychological criticism by dissolving the limits of character and of the play, by 
suggesting that the limits are always in advance of comprehension. That is how 
we come by the modern idea of a masterpiece as an enigma whose whole 
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meaning can never be formulated. Comprehension becomes an unending 
process, historical and evolutionary; while the play itself moves inviolate down 
the ages, eluding final formulation yet growing, too, in beauty and complexity 
as it absorbs into its meaning everything that has been thought and felt about it. 

According to this conception, Morgann remains within the play, though 
outside the categories of the plot, when he undertakes to justify Falstaff by an 
order of value contradictory of his moral position as comic butt outwitted in 
the end. The first principles of character from which we gain our favorable 
impression of Falstaff are those “qualities of a strong mind, particularly courage 
and ability”, which attract us in spite of the character’s vices. They are sufhi- 
cient to “discharge that disgust which arises from vicious manners; and even to 
attach us ... to the cause and subject of our mirth with some degree of affec- 
tion.” But a character without courage and ability cannot Jong command our 
interest. That is why Morgann can grant all the other vices attributed to Fal- 
staff, but not cowardice: if we “reckon cowardice among his other defects, all 
the intelligence and wit [i.e. ability] in the world could not support him 
through a single play.” The issue is not moral, it is not that cowardice is the 
gravest sin; rather it would seem to be whether Falstaff is to exist at all. He is 
“saturated”, says Morgann, “with every folly and with every vice not destruc- 
tive of his essential character”, with every vice, in other words, except cow- 
ardice and stupidity which would be destructive. “Courage and Ability are first 
principles of Character, and not to be destroyed whilst the united frame of body 
and mind continues whole and unimpaired; they are the pillars on which he 
stands firm in spight of all his vices and disgraces.” 

But in what sense is cowardice destructive of character, when there are 
after all cowardly characters (Shakespeare’s Parolles, Jonson’s Bobadill) ? Mor- 
gann’s meaning can, I think, be understood in the terms we have established 
in this discussion. Courage and ability are necessary if Falstaff is to exist as a 
character in the modern sense, as something more than agent of the plot or 
representative of a moral category—as a pole for sympathy, with a consciousness 
in excess of the plot’s requirements and a life outside the plot and proof against 
its accidents. The plot makes him out a coward; “but that is nothing”, says 
Morgann, “if the character does not act from any consciousness of this kind, 
and if our Feelings take his part, and revolt against our understanding.” I take 
this to mean that Falstaff’s intention is not to escape danger, but to provide 
humor; just as in the psychological interpretation, Iago’s intention is to create 
the plot, and Hamlet’s and Macbeth’s to exercise their moral sensibility. To en- 
tertain so radical an idea, we must have apprehended in these characters a resi- 
due of’consciousness which is as much a spectator of the action as we are—this 
consciousness being precisely the quality we apprehend through sympathy. 

The fact that our feelings should have occasion to revolt against our under- 
standing means that we judge this residue of consciousness by an order of value 
other than moral. Morgann’s courage and ability are existential virtues, virtues 
which make for the sheer survival of the personality apart from any moral pur- 
pose toward which the personality is directed. He speaks at length of the in- 
destructible nature of Falstaff who, unlike Parolles and Bobadill, is never de- 
feated and never even loses stature from his several disgraces. That is because 
the disgraces, like the “ill habits, and the accidents of age and corpulence, are no 
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part of his essential constitution . . . they are second natures, not first.” Falstaff's 
first nature is the “substance of his character [which] remains unimpaired”, for 
“Falstaff himself has a distinct and separate subsistence.” 

Falstaff's courage, remember, is not moral but constitutional. It is not Hot- 
spur’s kind of courage. It is too bad that Morgann did not undertake the con- 
trast with Hotspur, for it holds good under his interpretation—not, to be sure, 
as between cowardice and heroism, but as between two kinds of heroism. If 
Hotspur is the chivalric hero, Falstaff is the natural hero, the Hero of Exist- 
ence. His is the courage to be himself, to realize his individuality. He is a hero 
because of his hard core of character, his fierce loyalty to himself, because he is 
more alive than other people. By this peculiarly modern reading, Falstaff and 
Hotspur would represent opposite kinds of heroism both of which go down 
to defeat; while the Prince, who temporizes between the two extremes, appro- 
priating from each the virtues he can turn to his advantage, becomes prudence 
triumphant. 

Although the eighteenth century could not supply the concepts and vocabu- 
lary by which Falstaff might be called a hero, Morgann is already dealing in 
the distinctive virtues of the new heroism when he attacks as mere prudence 
the moral virtues Falstaff lacks, and glorifies Falstaff on the ground of his im- 
prudence. 

It may not possibly be wholly amiss to remark, in this place, that if 
Sir John Falstaff had possessed any of that Cardinal quality, Prudence, alike 
the guardian of virtue and the protector of vice; that quality, from the 
possession or the absence of which, the character and fate of men in this 
life take, I think, their colour, and not from real vice or virtue; if he had 
considered his wit, not as principal but accessary only; as the instrument of 
power, and not as power itself; . . . he might, without any other essential 
change, have been the admiration and not the jest of mankind. 


Without using the word, the passage effectively describes Falstaff as a hero 
in the new sense; it contains in brief the whole ethical attitude of the next 
century. The attack on prudence is the beginning of the romantic ethic. Hypoc- 
risy (the denial of one’s own nature) is its worst sin, sincerity (another name 
for existential courage) its prime virtue. Morgann’s Falstaff has the virtues 
Blake was to recommend in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell: “Prudence is 
a rich, ugly old maid courted by Incapacity”, “He who desires but acts not, 
breeds pestilence”, “The road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom.” Excess 
explains Falstaff’s whole nature: his girth, his appetites, his laughter, even his 
style of wit and the rich redundancy of his language—all derive their character 
from excess; yet they are not, for that reason, vices, as they would be according 
to the Aristotelian ethic of the Golden Mean. According to the new ethic, Fal- 
staff's excesses are at once the cause of his failure and of his distinction. 

For he commits what Shelley was to call the “generous error”, the error of 
those who try to live life by a vision of it, thus transforming the world about 
them and impressing upon it their own character. This is the secret of Falstaff’s 
appeal. His vision of life takes over whenever he is on the stage; and everyone 
on stage with him, most notably the Prince, is drawn into his characteristic 
atmosphere. The only characters who resist his influence are those who, like 
the King and Hotspur, never confront him. Yet Falstaff’s genius for creating 
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his own environment is dangerous, since the single vision of life cannot be 
identical with reality and must eventually collide with it. That is why the 
“generous error” distinguishes the Hero of Existence from what Shelley calls 
the “trembling throng”, who “languish” and are “morally dead”, who live 
eclectically because they have not the courage to live out the implications of 
their own natures, who are too prudent to venture all on what must turn out 
to have been a noble delusion. 

Dr. Johnson, who saw where Morgann’s kind of criticism was leading, said 
of him: “Why, Sir, we shall have the man come forth again; and as he has 
proved Falstaff to be no coward, he may prove Iago to be a very good char- 
acter.” Johnson thought he was indulging in witty hyperbole; but the admira- 
tion for Falstaff was in fact to be accompanied in the next century by an ad- 
miration for Iago and for all characters alive enough to take over the scene, to 
assert their point of view as the one through which we understand the action. 
The new existential rather than moral judgment of character was to dissolve 
dramatic structure by denying the authority of the plot—making the psycho- 
logically read play, like the dramatic monologue, depend for its success upon a 
central character with a point of view definite enough to give meaning and 
unity to the events, and the strength of intellect, will, and passion, the imagina- 
tive strength, to create the whole work before our eyes, to give it a thickness 
and an atmosphere, an inner momentum, a life. 

It, however, is in the isolation of character from plot that we can best see the 
psychological interpretation of Shakespeare as dissolving dramatic structure 
and leading us toward the dramatic monologue. For in concentrating on the 
part of character in excess of plot requirements, and in claiming to apprehend 
more about character than the plot reveals, the psychological interpretation 
isolates character from the external motivation and purposes of plot (such as 
money, love, power). It makes of character an autonomous force, motivated 
solely by the need for self-expression. The psychological interpretation of Fal- 
staff rests, for example, on the assumption that Falstaff does not employ his wit 
for practical advantage, that he makes no secret of his true nature and there- 
fore does not really expect to deceive the other characters but merely to draw 
them into his jests. Deny this assumption, as Stoll does, and you have a Fal- 
staff who menaces the other characters and vies for advantage in the same way 
as the rival factions of the play’s historical episodes. Such a Falstaff must be 
judged morally and laughed at as a base clown who is deservedly humiliated 
and outwitted at every turn. 

But Morgann’s Falstaff employs his wit not as the “instrument of power”, 
but as “power itself”. And Hazlitt’s Falstaff is less interested in sensual grati- 
fication than in his own “ideal exaggerated description” of the life of sensuality 
and freedom, of a world-view he has taken it upon himself to dramatize: “He 
is an actor in himself almost as much as upon the stage, and we no more object 
to the character of Falstaff in a moral point of view than we should think of 
bringing an excellent comedian, who should represent him to the life, before 
one of the police offices.” Falstaff has no motive other than to exercise his genius 
for comedy. 

Hamlet is, in the same way, isolated from the plot, when Coleridge ex- 
plains the intricacies of his character, not by referring us to the rest of the play 
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and to Hamlet’s function in the plot, but by referring us to “Shakspere’s 
deep and accurate science in mental philosophy” and to the “constitution of 
our own minds”. Thus, Hamlet’s “wild transition to the ludicrous” is ex- 
plained not as a madness deliberately assumed to deceive the King, but as “the 
expression of extreme anguish and horror”. And Hamlet’s delay is explained 
not as due to external obstacles which prevent him from executing the revenge, 
but as due to an “overbalance of imagination” which indisposes him for action. 
Hazlitt goes even further by making the delay entirely a matter of Hamlet’s 
preference: “it is more to his taste to indulge his imagination in reflecting upon 
the enormity of the crime and refining his schemes of vengeance, than to put 
them into immediate practice.” 

The Iago of the psychological interpretation is the Shakespearian character 
most isolated from plot; for ever since Coleridge’s characterization of him as a 
“motiveless malignity”, it has been generally agreed that Iago has nothing to 
gain from the intrigue he devises to destroy Othello. “He is quite or nearly as 
indifferent to his own fate as to that of others,” says Hazlitt; “he runs all risks 
for a trifling advantage; and is himself the dupe and victim of his ruling passion 
—an insatiable craving after action of the most difficult and dangerous kind.” 
He devises the intrigue “as an exercise for his ingenuity” and “to prevent 
ennui.” Mere motivation, says Swinburne, would spoil the character of Iago: 
“A genuine and thorough capacity for human lust or hate would diminish and 
degrade the supremacy of his evil. He is almost as far above or beyond vice as 
he is beneath or beyond virtue. And this it is that makes him impregnable and 
invulnerable.” 

This last statement carries the isolation of character from plot as far as it 
will go. The effectiveness of character is made to depend on its inaccessibility 
to the rational and moral categories of the plot. Falstaff, Hamlet, and Iago are 
geniuses whose only purpose is to express their genius. They are creators of the 
play who must be judged not as we judge men of action but as we judge 
artists, by the virtuosity of their creations. It matters less whether they are right 
than that they accomplish what they set out to be and do—that Falstaff conquer 
with his wit, that Hamlet gain spiritual ascendancy through his moving and 
profound exploration of moral experience, and that Iago’s intrigue be bold, in- 
genious and successful. 

Such a theory is in its ultimate implication destructive of drama. It de- 
stroys the play as an entity distinct from its parts, having a logic, meaning and 
unity of its own to which the parts are subordinated. For it destroys the objec- 
tive principles which relate the events and characters to each other and to the 
whole. By leaving events subject to the will of character, it destroys the logic 
inherent in the events themselves. And by giving unconditional sympathy to 
sheer vividness of character, it destroys the moral principle which apportions 
sympathy among the characters according to their deserts. It leaves an anarchic 
free-for-all in which the characters compete for a sympathy that depends on the 
ability to command attention, with the strongest character able to assert his 
point of view against the general meaning. 

What such a theory does, is to break down the barriers that hold sympathy 
in check, subordinating it to the general meaning. It allows sympathy to be- 
come a law unto itself, the law of dramatic structure in fact; so that we no 
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longer have the logical unit Aristotle spoke of, with its beginning, middle and 
end, but rather a succession of whatever characters and events happen to fall 
within the purview of the character who has captured our sympathy. Instead 
of a play which is complete because of the working out of its own logic, we 
have a play whose limits are defined only by the perspective of a central char- 
acter. Hence the controversy between the anti-psychological critics, who insist 
that there is only as much character as appears in the play, and the psychological 
critics, who insist that dramatic characters can be treated as though they were 
historical, that it is legitimate to speculate upon their lives before and after the 
play. The question is whether the character is part of a definitive unit, the play; 
or whether the play is merely an episode in the character’s career, an episode 
whose beginning and end shades off into the rest of the biography. To the ex- 
tent that that perspective replaces logical completeness as the principle of organi- 
zation, We are moving away from drama toward the dramatic monologue. 

There has always been in drama a certain tension between the point of 
view of each character and the play’s final meaning which assigns values to the 
points of view. And among the audience there has been a corresponding ten- 
sion between the inclination to be interested in each character out of sheer 
curiosity, and the necessity to judge the characters morally. But character has 
always given way in drama to general meaning; whereas the nineteenth cen- 
tury preferred to weight the balance in the other direction—to allow the in- 
dividual point of view and the inclination to be interested in it to have their 
way against the general meaning. That is what the nineteenth century did with 
its reading of Shakespeare, where it may not have had the right to; and what 
it did where it undoubtedly had the right, with its own literature—as in the 
dramatic monologue. 

The dramatic monologue brings to the surface what is underground in 
drama; what in drama resists the law of the form becomes the law of the dra- 
matic monologue. The sympathy which pulls against the meaning of drama is 
the meaning and whole raison d’étre of the dramatic monologue. External and 
moral relations are still there, but pushed off-stage; they are now the under- 
ground and resisting element, the foil against which meaning defines itself. For 
the meaning of the dramatic monologue derives not from the absorption of the 
particular in the general but from the defiance of the general. The meaning is 
not the law which puts character in its place; the meaning 7s character in its 
unformulated being, in all its particularity. 


Cornell University 
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Engraved ticket of admission to a performance of The Beggar’s Opera at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields on 4 May 1730 for the benefit of Mrs. Cantrell (fl. 1730-36). From the 


original in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 











Current Theatre Notes, 1955-1956 
ALICE GRIFFIN 
SOk— HE sixth annual listing of Shakespearian productions from 


F&A October 1, 1955, to October 1, 1956, includes the entire canon 
So: except for the three parts of Henry VI, Pericles and Two 





, Noble Kinsmen. Although the survey so far can hope to be 
sy only representative rather than comprehensive, the variety of 
& plays and the diversity of productions represented here testify 
to Shalkegpeare’ s continuing popularity in the theatres of the world. 

Among other features, the current notes reveal an increasing number of pro- 
ductions of the more serious plays—tragedies, histories and “dark” comedies. 
Hamlet, for instance, leads the list of productions, with twenty-eight reported, 
and there are eighteen presentations of Othello listed. Although Twelfth Night 
continues in popularity as a leading comedy, with twenty productions, seven 
offerings of The Winter's Tale are recorded, and five of Troilus and Cressida. 

The many festivals either devoted to Shakespeare or including one of his 
plays continue in popularity both here and abroad. Of special note for North 
Americans were the achievements of the two major professional festivals on this 
continent, at Stratford, Connecticut, and Stratford, Ontario. 1956 in some re- 
spects marked their coming of age. For the first time the Ontario company was 
headed by a native star (Christopher Plummer) rather than one from abroad, 
and for the last time the company used the temporary tent structure. The 1957 
festival is to be presented in a permanent building (see Frontispiece, SQ, VII, 
Autumn 1956). The Connecticut organization was praised for vigorous produc- 
tions and for marked improvement over 1955's slow beginning. 

The outdoor summer Shakespeare festivals and single productions in- 
creased in number during the past season, when the Antioch Shakespeare 
Festival in Yellow Springs, Ohio, branched out and staged its plays at Toledo 
as well. A new outdoor Shakespearian festival opened in New York City at the 
East River Park Amphitheatre, offering three plays with great success. 

Among the many al fresco summer productions may be noted a fairly wide 
choice of plays, no longer confined to A Midsummer Night's Dream and As 
You Like It. Hamlet was offered out of doors at Augsburg, Germany; in 
Toronto, Canada; and in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia. A notable French production 
of Julius Caesar took place in Baalbeck, Lebanon, utilizing the ruins of classical 
temples there. The annual Southwark Festival i in England was again held in the 
courtyard of The George Inn. 

The widening choice of plays is reflected in two current projects to present 
the entire canon. The Antioch Shakespeare Festival completed the canon this 
past summer, having offered thirty-six plays in five years. The Old Vic is now 
engaged in presenting the canon, also over a five-year period. Presentations of 
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the history cycle from Richard II through Henry V were completed at Bob 
Jones University in Greenville, South Carolina, and inaugurated at Detroit 
University, Michigan. 

As to experimentation, productions here surveyed tended to explore Eliza- 
bethan methods rather than to work out the extrerne modern approaches which 
were so popular in the thirties. Among the Elizabethan stages used were those 
at the University of Puerto Rico for The Comedy of Errors, the University of 
Illinois for King Lear, and the scale replica of the Globe at Hofstra College for 
Richard III. Young boys played the women’s parts in school productions of 
Hamlet in Johannesburg, South Africa, and of Henry V in London. 

Arena stage productions included The Winter's Tale by the University of 
Washington and Hamlet at the Playhouse in Houston, Texas. An anti-romantic 
Hamlet was offered at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre in Stratford-upon 
Avon, in the tradition of Alec Guinness’s portrayal in the West End a few 
years ago. Most experimental of the productions was a Hamlet presented by 
Baylor University in Texas, with Burgess Meredith in the title role and three 
other actors portraying facets of the character, miming and repeating lines. 

As to costumes, there can be noted a trend toward contemporary, non- 
period, or nineteenth-century styles. In England The Comedy of Errors was 
offered in modern dress by the Midland Theatre Company of Coventry, and 
the Manchester Library Theatre presented Othello in mid-nineteenth century 
dress. In America Julius Caesar was performed in modern dress as a joint offer- 
ing by four Maryland dramatic groups, while the Canadian Players toured a 
Macbeth in contemporary costume. 

Perhaps the most significant reminder that all the world is Shakespeare’s 
stage was that two of the works served as ambassadors of the arts in the cause 
of peace. A British production of Hamlet was cheered in Moscow, and a ballet 
version of Romeo and Juliet by Russia’s Bolshoi Ballet Company was acclaimed 
in London. 

Compiling this annual survey depends on the assistance of many groups 
and individuals. We are sincerely grateful to all of the dramatic organizations 
who so kindly supplied programs, production notes, and photographs, and we 
hope they will do so for the 1956-1957 listing. Special thanks are due to the 
Educational Division of the National Theatre Arts Council, publishers of 
Theatre Arts Magazine, and to Miss Lynn Altonin of their staff for invaluable 
assistance, especially in the gathering and compilation of information. As al- 
ways, the Association President, Mrs. Donald F. Hyde, who inaugurated the 
survey, has been most helpful in providing material and advice. We should like 
to express our appreciation to the correspondents who have helped us gather in- 
formation on productions abroad, including: Prof. Robert Davril of the Univer- 
sity of Rennes, France; Mr. Dom. De Gruyter of Antwerp; Mme. Maurice 
Garreau-Dombasle of Paris; Mr. Shigetoshi Kawatake of Waseda University, 
Tokyo; Mr. Kenn Reed of the Swiss National Travel Office; Mr. Kristian 
Smidt of the University of Oslo British Institute; Mr. David Stelling of Lon- 
don; Mr. Victor H. Woods of the Shakespeare Memorial Library, Birmingham, 
England; and Miss Rose Raskin of the Department of Slavic Languages, 
Columbia University. 

Hunter College and Theatre Arts Magazine 
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Shakespearian Productions, October 1, 1955-October 1, 1956 
All's Well That Ends Well 


June 27-July 1, 27, August 28, September 3, 1956. In repertory at the Antioch Area Shake- 
speare Festival, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, and also at the Toledo Zoo Amphi- 
theatre, Toledo, Ohio (July 4-8, August 3, 13, 23, 31, September 8). Directed by David Hooks. 


Antony and Cleopatra 


May 31. Leningrad Soviet Theatre, Leningrad, U.S.S.R. Directed by N. Bromley; designed by 
M. Malobrodsky. Antony, V. Lebedev; Cleopatra, V. Budreyko; Octavius, I. Konopatzky. 
August 10-13. Philadelphia Shakespearean Festival Players, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Di- 
rected by David L. German. Performed out of doors in Pastorius Park. 

August 16-18. University of Colorado Theatre, Boulder, Colorado. Thirteenth annual outdoor 
Shakespearian play, in a theatre especially designed for Elizabethan production. Ronald Wynn 


as Antony, Molly Riley as Cleopatra, Russell Olin as Enobarbus, and George Wall as Caesar. 
Directed by J. H. Crouch. 


As You Like It 


Fall, 1955. The Chamber Theatre, Tel Aviv, Israel. Hanna Meron as Rosalind, Salmon Leviush 
as Touchstone. 


October 10-15. The Guildford Theatre Company, Guildford, England. Directed by Roger Win- 
ton, sets designed by Hubert Forde. Jean Wilson as Rosalind, John Hayter as Orlando. 
Opened October 20. Shakespearean Theater Workshop, New York, New York. In repertory 
through March 22, 1956. Directed by Joel Friedman. Paul Stevens as Orlando, Sylvia Gassel as 
Rosalind. 

February 13. Beginning date of tour, Nottingham Playhouse Company, Nottingham, England. 
Directed by John Hanson. 

The Comedy Theatre, Leningrad, U.S.S.R. Director, S. Selector; designer, D. Lider. Orlando 
played by L. Milinder; Rosalind by L. Liulko; Jacques by J. Lezky. 


March 20-24. Wisconsin Union Theatre, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Carol 
Cowan as Rosalind, Tom Lueders as Orlando. Directed by Jonathan Curvin, stage design by 
Frederick Buerki. 

April 24-28. Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee. A feature of the Fifth Annual 
Memphis Shakespeare Festival, which also included concerts and films. Robert Trantham as 
Orlando, Joan Smith as Rosalind, Al Gresham as Touchstone. Directed by Bradford White. 
April 25-27. William and Mary Theatre, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. Produced in the round in the college gymnasium. Directed by Althea Hunt, with 
Richard Thompson as Orlando, Michael Hanft as Touchstone, and Linda Lavin as Rosalind. 
May 28. Folio Theatre Company, Regent's Park Open Air Theatre, London, England. Directed 
by Robert Atkins, with Belinda Lee as Rosalind, Bernard Brown as Orlando, and Andrew 
Leigh as Touchstone. 

June-August. Summer Theatre, Frogner Park, Oslo, Norway. An open-air stage. Inger Marie 
Andersen as Rosalind, Erik Mgrk as Orlando. Directed by Alfred Solaas. 

June 20-September 7. In repertory, Shakespearean Theater Workshop production above, at East 
River Park Amphitheatre, New York, New York. 

August 3, 4. University of Miami Workshop, Parkway Playhouse, Burnsville, North Carolina. 
Staged by Hilmar Sallee, settings by Gerald Honaker. Jim Reynolds as Orlando, Jeannie Hotard 
as Rosalind, Andy Prine as Touchstone. 


The Comedy of Errors 


November 10-14, 1955. Atlanta-Morehouse Spelman Players, Spelman College, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Directed by Baldwin W. Burroughs. 

November 14-17. University Theatre, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
Directed by Victoria Espinosa de Maisonet. Dromio of Syracuse, Francis Santiago; Antipholus 
of Syracuse, Jos Juan Aguayo; Dromio of Ephesus, Eusebio Morales; Antipholus of Ephesus, 
Frank Marrero. The scenery by Rafael Cruz Emeric was based on the Globe Theatre. A short 
prologue was added in which actors, dressed as members of the Elizabethan audience, came 
in to watch the performance and remained on the stage throughout. 
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November 14-December 3. Midland Theatre Company, Coventry, England. A modern-dress 
production, sponsored by the Arts Council, which toured Coventry, Nuneaton, Dudley, and 
Loughborough. Directed by Frank Dunlop, with Colin George as Antipholus of Syracuse, 
Brian Smith as Dromio of Syracuse, Alan Bates as Antipholus of Ephesus, and Terry Wale as 
Dromio of Ephesus. 

Opened January 30. Oxford Playhouse Company, Oxford, England. A modern version, set 
in New Orleans, with music by David King, and directed by Peter Wood. The two Dromios 
were played as Negro twins. Dromio of Syracuse, Trevor Ray; Antipholus of Syracuse, James 
Grout; Dromio of Ephesus, Edward Atienza; Antipholus of Ephesus, David King. 

Opened March 28. Arts Theatre Club, London, England. Adapted as a comic operetta by 
Lionel Harris and Robert McNab. Bernard Cribbins doubled as the two Dromios, with Fred- 
erick Jaeger and David Peel as Antipholus of Syracuse and Antipholus of Ephesus, Music by 
Julian Slade. A Regency setting. 

Premier, May 31. Stanislaw Wyspianski State Theatre in Katowice. Producer and director, Josef 
Wyszominski. Production director, K. Milkuski. Scenic designer, K. Milkuski. 

June. Lenin Comsomol Children’s Theatre, Kazan, U.S.S.R. (the Tartar A.S.S.R.). 

July 11-15, August 14, 24, 30, September 7. Antioch Shakespeare Festival. In repertory, Toledo 
Zoo Amphitheatre, Toledo, Ohio, and at Antioch Area Theatre, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio (July 18-22, August 26, September 5). Directed by Reuben Silver. 


Coriolanus 


February 16-21. Yale Drama School, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. Directed by 
Frank McMullan. Coriolanus, Carl Clarke; Volumnia, Jewett L. McLise; Cominius, Earle 
Rankin. Designed by Keith Cuerden. 

July, 1956. Nights of Bendor Festival, Bendor Island in the Mediterranean. Designed by 
Bernard Daydé, with Jacques Dacqmine as Coriolanus, Lucienne Lemarchand as Volumnia, 
Simone Matil as Virgilia, and Jean Davy as Menenius. Staged in the panoramic theatre of 
Bendor, built on the hillside, with superimposed entrances, 


Cymbeline 


August 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 28. In repertory, Oregon Shakespearean Festival, Ashland, Oregon. 
David O’Brien as Cymbeline, Don Gunderson as Iachimo, and Joan Kugell as Imogen. Harold 
Todd, director. Outdoor annual festival. 

Opened September 11. Old Vic Theatre, London, England. Directed by Michael Benthall and 
staged without scenery. Derek Francis, Cymbeline; Barbara Jefford, Imogen; Derek Godfrey, 
Iachimo, “. . . the complicated plot moving smoothly and swiftly, thanks to . . . judicious 
cutting and . . . wise decision to have no scenery . . . against the inky blackness the cos- 
tumes by Audrey Cruddas glowed like jewels.”—Theatre World, October, 1956. 


Hamlet 





Opened October 12, 1955. Playwrights Theatre Club, Chicago, Illinois. Toured colleges and 
high schools in the area for six weeks. Directed by Rolf Forsberg. 


Opened October 24, at Brighton on a pre-London tour. Directed by Peter Brook, with Paul 
Scofield as Hamlet, Alec Clunes as Claudius, and Mary Ure as Ophelia. This production was 
sent to Russia, and appeared in Leningrad and Moscow in December. Of the Russian appear- 
ance, Kenneth Tynan wrote in the London Observer, “It was obvious by the first interval 
that . . . ‘Hamlet’ was taking the Russians by surprise. The austerity of its single setting 
astonished . . . [the] audience. . . . A deeply sympathetic Claudius was another shock, and 
so was the speed at which much of the vezse was taken.” “Paul Scofield, encouraged by the 
demands of the producer, reveals a superb technique, in which every movement is poetry. 
There is here the potential of a very great Hamlet indeed, but as yet his tragic Prince fails to 
move the heart except in one or two isolated moments.”—Theatre World, October, 1956. 
November. Queens Drama Guild, Kingston, Canada. Directed by William Angus, costumes by 
Mrs. William Angus. 

November 5-19. The Questors, Ealing, London, England, Directed by Barbara Hutchins, with 
John Scott as Hamlet, Shirley Simmonds as Ophelia, and Frank White as Claudius. An open- 
stage production. 

Opened November 8. Arena Theatre, Rochester, New York. Directed by Owen Dodson, with 
Earle Hyman as Hamlet, and Ruby Dee as Ophelia. An all-Negro cast. 

November 19-27. Richmond Shakespeare Society, Cardigan House Little Theatre, Richmond, 
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England. Directed by Edgar Redding. John Beardmore, Hamlet; John Oliver, Claudius; Mary 
Wallace, Gertrude; Suzanne Hunter, Ophelia. 


Opened November 21. Houston Playhouse, Houston, Texas. Directed by Herbert Kramer. Wil- 
liam Thornton as Hamlet. Presented in-the-round. 


November 21-30. Bolton Little Theatre, Bolton, England. Directed by Norma Wilson, with 
Geoffrey Banks as Hamlet, Edna Hale as Ophelia, Walter Fearnley as Claudius. Costumes by 
Edith M. Brimelow. 


December 2-4. Emerson College Players, Boston, Massachusetts. Directed by Gertrude Binley 
Kay. Hamlet, Donald Perkins; Ophelia, Barbara Hood; Gertrude, Elizabeth Martin; Claudius, 
Richard Dysart. Designer, Anne de Coursey. 


December 2, 3, 5, 6. Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. Directed by Lynn E. Orr, 
with original music composed by Ryan Edwards. Eb Thomas as Hamlet, Katharine Culpepper 
as Gertrude, and Franklin Adams as Claudius. 


December 3, 4, 9-11. Richmond Shakespeare Society, Cardigan House Little Theatre, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, England. Directed by Edgar Redding. John Beardmore as Hamlet, John Oliver 
as Claudius, Mary Wallace as Gertrude, Suzanne Hunter as Ophelia. 


December 8-January 4. Greek National Theatre, Athens, Greece. Directed by Alexis Minotis. 
Hamlet, Alexis Minotis; Gertrude, Katina Paxinou; Claudius, Thanos Cotsopoulos. Cl. Clonis, 
designer. 


January 5-15. Bungakuza Group, Tokyo, Japan. Directed by Tsuneari Fukuda, designed by 
Kunio Kono. Hamlet, Hiroshi Akutagawa; Ophelia, Tomoko Fumino; Gertrude, Haruko 
Sugiura. 

January 27-February 11. University Theatre, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. Philip Bosco as Hamlet, Wilma Burke as Gertrude, and William Callahan as Claudius. 
Directed by 'ames D. Waring, designed by Huldah McNinch. 

March 22-24. Regina Little Theatre, Saskatchewan, Canada. Directed by Maria Kappenhagen. 
Opened April 10, in repertory after April 17. Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, England. Costumes by Desmond Heeley, music by Alexander Gibson. Directed by 
Michael Langham, with Alan Badel as Hamlet, Harry Andrews as Claudius, and Diana 
Churchill as Gertrude. “Within a stiff black setting, imaginatively lit, and isolated on a 
slightly raised dais covering practically the entire stage, the characters and scenes as they fol- 
low rapidly on each other acquire a colourful starkness which also isolates the drama. .. . Mr. 
Badel’s Hamlet is not only unusual in conception but in appearance, too. It rejects the glam- 
orous, suggesting rather earth and clay. This Prince is sick; his mind is diseased; there is a 
canker in his soul. Good looks and ambition, fineness of temper and fastness of purpose have 
run to seed, to be replaced by sourness, hatred, self-disgust and extravagant irony. But behind 
the man lurks the force of a situation greater and more potent than himself, an element that 
Mr. Badel conveys by letting us see that, with all his self-knowledge and intellect, there is a 
mystery he cannot penetrate. The performance is not completely sustained in interest or con- 
viction, but, all in all, it is original and arresting.”"—The Stage. 

April 23-28. Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, London, England, at the annual Southwark 
Borough Council’s Shakespeare Festival. Directed by Lilian Harrison. Richard Briers and John 
Church alternated in the title role, with Jack Headley as Claudius and Ann Aris as Gertrude. 
May. The Shevchenko Ukrainian Drama Theatre, Kharkov, Ukrainian S.S.R. B. Nord, director; 
V. Grechenko, designer. Y. Gelas as Hamlet; A. Serdiuk, Claudius; N. Gerasimova, Gertrude; 
L. Popova, Ophelia. Music by K. Dankevich. 

May 5-26. Baylor University, Waco, Texas. Directed by Paul Baker, in association with Charles 
Laughton, stage design by Virgil Beavers. Hamlet, Burgess Meredith; Claudius, Ivan Rider; 
Gertrude, alternated by Judy French and Janet Compere. Three sides of Hamlet's character— 
the warrior, the sharp-witted prince and the neurotic philosopher—were played by three 
masked players costumed alike. Mr. Meredith’s central Hamlet represented a composite of all 
three. Through repetition of the lines or pantomime, the three actors emphasized the indi- 
vidual facets of the central character. The action took place on a steeply raked central stage 
and on side stages almost surrounding the audience, who were seated in swivel chairs. 
Opened May 8. Liverpool Repertory Company, Liverpool, England. Directed by Willard 
Stoker, with Brian Bedford (aged 21) as Hamlet, Helen Lindsay as Ophelia, and Mona Bruce 
as Gertrude. 

May 9-12. Adelphi College Gold Mask, Garden City, New York. Directed by Mary Lou Piugge 
and Richard Clemo. Hamlet, Richard Trousdell; Gertrude, Phyllis Schroeder; Claudius, Robert 
Modica. Designed by Victor E. Jacoby. 
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May 9-12. Southsea Shakespeare Actors, Southsea, England. Leonard Russell as Claudius, Nora 
Turner as Gertrude. K. Edmonds Gateley played Hamlet, as well as directing and designing 
the production. “The set was dominated by a huge cross, and the theme of redemption was 
accented.” 

June. The Red Torch Theatre, Novosibirsk, U.S.S.R. 


July 10-September 12. Ten performances, presented by the City Stages of Augsburg, at the 
open-air stage in Red Gate, Augsburg, Germany. Directed by Hans Meissner, designed by 
Hans-Ulrich Schmiickle. Jiirgen Brock as Hamlet, Alfred Mendler as Claudius, Elsbeth Jager 
as Gertrude, Ursula Jockeit as Ophelia. 

July 21-August 5. Presented as part of the fifth European Weeks arts festival, Passau, Ger- 
many. Johannes Klein directed, with Albin Skoda as Hamlet, Kaethe Gold as Ophelia, Ewald 
Balser as Claudius. 

July 23-August 4. Earle Grey Shakespeare Festival, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Presented out 
of doors in an Elizabethan-type theatre. With Earle Grey and Mary Godwin. 

August. Baalbeck Festival, Baalbeck, Lebanon. Presented by the Folio Theatre Company, di- 
rected by Robert Atkins. Bernard Brown played Hamlet. 

August 1. In Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, in the court of the old castle and fort. 

August 8-12, 16, 22, September 1, 9. Antioch Shakespeare Festival. In repertory, Toledo Zoo 
Amphitheatre, Toledo, Ohio. At’ Antioch Area Theatre, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, August 17-20, 25, September 2. Directed by Arthur Lithgow, with original music by 
C. John Duffy. Hamlet, Michael Higgins; Gertrude, Dorothy Laming; Claudius, Jack Bittner. 
With the opening of this production, the Antioch Shakespeare Festival had presented the en- 
tire canon in a five-year period. 


August 9-12. National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. Directed by James Harvey, on a 
stage which extended into the audience. John Klein, age 17, as Hamlet, Alan Weinstein as 
Claudius, and Ann Coxe as Gertrude. Most of the action took place on the stage apron. 
September 17-25. Parktown High School, Johannesburg, South Africa. Directed by Michael 
Leighton. Hamlet, Stanley Katz; Polonius, Michael Bird; Claudius, Michael Leighton. 
“. . . The upper stage, cleverly designed by Mr. W. R. Philip, was used to great effect, though, 
because of its convenience, it was perhaps used too often. The inner stage was merely an exit, 
little used except for the killing of Polonius; . . . the drawn gold curtain of the inner stage 
provided a very effective back-cloth for the Court scenes, beautifully costumed and positioned. 
The unperceived entrance of Hamlet on the upper stage enabled him to eavesdrop on two 
occasions. . . . The ghost scenes were splendidly handled aloft too. . . . It was an eye-opener 
to find young boys once more in the women’s parts. . . . It was an invigorating production, 
with a brilliantly adaptable set, and more Elizabethan in character than versions one has seen 
from dimly uniform, and less adventurous, adults. .. .” A. C. Partridge. 

Opened September 30. Old State Theatre Halina Modrzejewski (Helen Modjeska) in Krakow. 
Producer and director, Roman Zawistowski. Scenic designer, Tadeusz Kantor. 


Julius Caesar 





November 23, 24, 1955. Fylde College Theatre Group, Blackpool Technical College and 
School of Art, Blackpool, England. Arthur James, Julius Caesar; Frank Winfield, Brutus; Paul 
Hughes, Antony; Robert Ogden, Cassius. Directed by Frank Winfield. 

February 13. Glasgow Citizen’s Theatre, Glasgow, Scotland. Directed by Richard Matthews. 
Opened February 14, for four weeks. Library Theatre, Manchester, England. Direction and 
stage design by David Scase, with Brendan Barry as Julius Caesar, Bernard Warwick as Brutus, 
Robert Stephens as Cassius, and Jeremy Brett as Mark Antony. 

February 27-March 3. Bradford and District Shakespearean Society, Bradford, England. 
March 21, 23, 24. National Institute of Health, Bethesda, Maryland. Local dramatic groups 
(Kensington Players, Garrett Players, Rockville Players, and the National Institute of Health 
Hamsters) worked together for this production. Paul B. Walter as Brutus, Manley St. Dennis 
as Caesar, Paul Blanck as Cassius, and Parker Fairlamb as Antony. Directed by George Det- 
mold. A modern dress production. 

Opened April 17, for four weeks. Birmingham Repertory Theatre, Birmingham, England. 
Directed by Bernard Hepton with settings by Paul Shelving. Alan Rowe, Caesar; Geoffrey 
Taylor, Antony; Kenneth Mackintosh, Brutus; Geoffrey Bayldon, Cassius. 

May 11-13. Drama Workshop, Des Moines, Iowa. Presented in the auditorium of the First 
Unitarian Church, with the aisles and the choir loft utilized, the latter for Antony’s oration. 
Curtis Page, Brutus; Richard Hopkins, Cassius; Richard Russell, Antony. Director, Archie 
Leonard; designer, V. Pigott. 
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June 29-July 22. In repertory, Shakespearean Theater Workshop, East River Park Amphi- 
theatre, New York. Directed by Stuart Vaughan. Joseph Barr, Caesar; Charles Aldman, Antony; 
Walter Massey, Brutus; Jack Cannon, Cassius. 

July 4, 5, 6, 7, 9. Anglo-Chinese School, Ipoh, Malaya. Directed by Mr. P. Subramaniam, who 
also played Brutus. R. Ramachandran as Antony, N. Thurai Raja as Cassius. All the actors 
were Asians. 

July and August. West Cornwall Theatre Group, Minack Theatre, Porthcurno, Penzance, 
England. 

Opened August 11. Second Festival of French Dramatic Art in Baalbeck, Lebanon. Adapted 
into French by Georges Beaume. Antony, Paul Ecoffard; Brutus, Paul Guers; Caesar, Jean 
Marchat, who also directed. Costumes and scenery, Francis Savel. Presented in the ruins of the 
temples of Bacchus and Jupiter. 


King Henry IV, Part One 


December 2, 3, 1955. Mustard and Cheese Players, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. Directed by H. Barrett Davis, with Robert O'Brien as Falstaff, Delmont Kennedy as 
Prince Hal, and Newton Kinsey as King Henry. 

February 9-14. The Loras Players, Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa. Thomas Ryan as Falstaff, 
John Wilson as Prince Hal, John Wright as Hotspur. Directed by the Rev. Karl G. Schroeder. 
March 14-17. University Theatre, University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. John Utz as King 
Henry, James Gannon as Falstaff, Nelson Phillips as Prince Hal, and Charles Noel as Hotspur. 
Directed by Richard J. Burgwin, designed by Daniel P. Lomax. 

March 29, 31. Classics Players, Bob Jones University, Greenville, South Carolina. Presented 
both parts combined into two acts with seventeen scenes. King Henry, David Yearick; Prince 
Hal, Jack Buttram; Falstaff, Dwight Gustafson; Hotspur, Edward Panosian. Directed by Eva 
Carrier, with music by James Martin. 

May 6, 7. Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. Fourth Annual Shakespeare Festival, staged out of 
doors. Sandy Havens as Prince Hal, Jim Bernhard as Falstaff, Bob Fri as King Henry, and 
Graham Campbell as Hotspur. Directed by James Dean Young, costumes by Evelyn Norton 
Anderson. 

May 18, 19, 25, 26. San Francisco State College Theatre, San Francisco, California. Richard 
Lee as Falstaff, Daniel Caldwell as Henry, Robert Ackerman as Hotspur. Directed by J. Fenton 
McKenna, designed by Hugo Melchione. “. . . the battle scenes were filmed in an outdoor 
setting and projected on cyclorama; with live actors in action in front . . . downstage area.” 
September 16-October 2. One of the plays presented at the Berlin Festival, Berlin, Germany. 


King Henry IV, Part Two 
March 29, 31. Classics Players, Bob Jones University, Greenville, South Carolina. See King 
Henry IV, Part One. 
April 25-28. University Theatre, University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. James Gannon as 
Falstaff, Nelson Phillips as Prince Hal, Patrick Gallacher as King Henry. Directed by Richard 
J. Burgwin, designed by Daniel P. Lomax. 


King Henry V 
Opened December 13, 1955. Old Vic Theatre, London, England. Directed by Michael Benthall, 
with Richard Burton as the King, Dudley Jones as Pistol. “. . . Richard Burton gives one of 
his best performances to date as the King, conveying perfectly the seriousness with which the 
young monarch takes on the heavy responsibility of kingship, his growing wisdom and hu- 
manity, but giving glimpses yet in the love scene of the gay young Prince whose boon com- 
panion was the rascally old Falstaff.”"——-Theatre World, January, 1956. 
May 25, 29. Classics Players, Bob Jones University, Greenville, South Carolina. Jack Buttram 
as King Henry, David Grant as Pistol, and Gwendolyn Rees as Katharine. Directed by Velma 
Eubanks, costumes by Joyce Parks, scenic design by Murray Havens and Audrey Hunt. 
Opened June 7, 1956. Presented at the Schauspielhaus, Ziirich, Switzerland. Adapted into Ger- 
man by August Wilhelm von Schlegel, directed by Oscar Walterlin, stage design by Teo Otto, 
and costumes by Charles Bardet. Wolfgang Stendar, King Henry V; Martine Bridoux, Katha- 
rine; Carl Kuhlmann, Pistol. 
June 18-August 18. In repertory, Stratford Shakespearean Festival, Stratford, Ontario. Di- 
rected by Michael Langham, designed by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, with Christopher Plummer as 
King Henry V and Douglas Campbell as Pistol. This production went to the Edinburgh 
Festival, where it opened on August 28. “Intelligent and even ingenious . . . consistently in- 
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teresting if never overwhelming. . . . The playing of the French roles by French actors throws 
new light on these parts. . . . Youth is essential to [Christopher Plummer’s}] portrayal of a 
boyish king, unsure in the first scenes . . . then maturing under the stress cf battle.”— 
Theatre Arts Magazine, September, 1956. 

July 5-21. Cambridge Drama Festival, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Directed by Douglas Seale, 
settings by Robert O’Hearn, costumes by Robert Fletcher. King Henry, Douglas Watson; 
Katharine, Felicia Montealegre; Pistol, Ian Keith. Presented on an Elizabet!.an stage. 
September 10-15. Youth Theatre, London, England. Directed by Michael Croft, with Richard 
Hampton as the King, David Weston as Pistol, and Simon Ward as Katharine. An all-male 
production. The young actors were chosen from schools throughout the country. 


King Henry VIII 


February 1-4. Southsea Shakespeare Actors, Southsea, England. Direction, scenery and lighting 
by K. Edmonds Gateley, with Leonard Russell as the King, Colin Denyer as Cardinal Wolsey, 
and Nora Turner as Katharine. “On a small stage, the whole play was set as a chamber 
version, in rich ambers, browns, reds and blacks . . . of the dark and crowded paintings of 
the . . . period.” 

February 20-25. British Empire Shakespeare Society (Derby Branch), Derby, England. A. W. 
Pottier as King Henry, F. H. Garratt as Cardinal Wolsey, J. Wood as Katharine. Directed by 
A. G. Revill. 


King John 


June 26-September 8. In repertory, American Shakespeare Festival, Stratford, Connecticut. Di- 
rected by John Houseman, scenery and costumes by Rouben Ter-Arutunian, production and 
lighting by Jean Rosenthal, and music by Virgil Thomson. John Emery as King John, Fritz 
Weaver as Philip, Mildred Dunnock as Constance. “An improvement over last year’s shaky 
beginnings . . . the Stratford authorities are beginning to find the nucleus of a young, vigorous, 
well-spoken company.”—Walter Kerr, New York Herald Tribune. 

July 3-6. The Guild Company, Paris, France. An amateur production, with actors, director and 
designer remaining anonymous. Praised as “a most enjoyable evening in the theatre” by 
Figaro. 


King Lear 





October 13-19, 1955. Kindai Gekijo, Tokyo, Japan. Directed by Choji Kato, scenic design by 
Shizuo Toyama. Shigeru Nemoto, King Lear; Mitsuko Miyagi, Cordelia; Takayuki Hara, 
Gloucester. 

November 28. Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Opened November 28. Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, England. Di- 
rected by George Devine. The production of the 1954-55 season, which toured Europe, with 
John Gielgud as King Lear. 

During 1956 season. The Drama Theatre, Ivanov, U.S.S.R. 

January 11-14. University Theatre, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Presented on an 
Elizabethan replica stage, using the platform, upper and inner stages. Directed by Charles H. 
Shattuck. 

February 14-March 3. Bristol Old Vic Company, Theatre Royal, Bristol, England. Directed by 
John Moody, designed by Patrick Robertson. Eric Porter as King Lear, Derek Godfrey as Edgar, 
Alan Dobie as Fool. “A permanent set of a ramp and black surround” and “cyclorama with 
the top of the ramp being elevated mechanically for the hovel scene.” 

March 9-25. Goodman Memorial Theatre, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

March 29-April 8. University of Minnesota Theatre, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Directed by 
Frank Whiting, setting by Wendall Josal based on designs by John Rood which suggested 
Stonehenge, costumes by Robert D. Moulton. Joseph F. Catmull as Lear, William McKereghan 
as Gloucester, Don Borchardt as Fool, Joann Orcutt as Cordelia. 

Opened January 12. New York City Center Theatre Company, New York, New York. Staged 
by Orson Welles, costumes by Robert Fletcher, scenery by Theodore Cooper. Orson Welles as 
Lear, Alvin Epstein as the Fool, Lester Rawlins as Gloucester, Viveca Lindfors as Cordelia. 
“As a theatrical, conception, his production is massive and resonant. Taking Shakespeare's 
Most titanic poem more or less as it was written, Mr. Welles has made full use of the huge 
City Center stage by mounting an enormous show. It goes straight through the evening with- 
out an intermission . . . his Lear is a figure of fury, in which the scene on the heath is not 
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much more violent than Lear in general, cursing his daughters, roaring at fate . . . Mr. 
Welles does not get inside the character of Lear, nor does his production get into the heart 
of the poem.”—Brooks Atkinson, New York Times. 

July 18-22, August 25, 27, September 2. The Antioch Shakespeare Festival. In repertory, To- 
ledo Zoo Amphitheatre, Toledo, Ohio and at Antioch Area Theatre, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio (August 1-5, 14, 21, 24, September 1, 6, 9). Directed by Arthur Lithgow. 
Performed during the 1955-56 season at Habimah Theatre, Tel Aviv, Israel, and toured to 
Jerusalem, Haifa, and other cities. Aharon Meskin and Simon Finkel alternated as Lear; Fool, 
Shlomo Barshavit. Directed by Julius Gelner. 


King Richard II 


November 24-25, 1955. Classics Players, Bob Jones University, Greenville, South Carolina. 
Bob Jones, Jr. as Richard, David Yearick as Bolingbroke, Robert Pratt as John of Gaunt. 
Directed by Robert Pratt, with scenic design by Murray Havens. Presented as a trilogy, with 
the two parts of Henry IV (combined) and Henry V. 

December 7-10. Brigham Young University Theatre, Provo, Utah. Directed by Harold I. 
Hansen, with Harold Oaks as Richard, Lynn Dunn as Bolingbroke, and James Lundholm as 
John of Gaunt. 

March. University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. T. Donald MacQueen as Richard, Nelson 
Philipps as Bolingbroke. Stage design by R. J. Burgwin, costumes by Jeri Rich Burgwin. The 
first of a cycle of the history plays. Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2, followed, and Henry V is sched- 
uled for next season. 


March 16-24. Norwich Players, Maddermarket Theatre, England. Directed by Frank Harwood. 
Opened July 3. Old Vic Theatre, London, England. John Neville, Richard; Paul Rogers, John 
of Gaunt; Charles Gray, Bolingbroke. Designs by Leslie Hurry, direction by Michael Benthall, 
music by Christopher Whelen. “The performance moves with silken grace from the stormy 
first scene down through the embroils of Richard's inadequate reign to the pathos of his 
departure. . . . John Neville’s Richard is a brilliant portrait that grows in stature as the King 
loses authority—a supercilious but winning dandy in early scenes, a crushed, though bitter 
and perceptive ruin at the end.”—Brooks Atkinson, New York Times. 

July 21-September 1. San Diego National Shakespeare Festival, San Diego, California. Di- 
rected by Phillip Hanson, costumes by Peggy Kellner, scenery by Boardman O’Connor. Knox 
Fowler as Richard, Robert McKenna as John of Gaunt, Pat Garvey as Bolingbroke. 

August 27-September 8. Princeton Festival Players, Princeton, New Jersey. Directed by Gene 
Frankel, sets and costumes designed by Clara De Vecchis. Bolingbroke, Martin Waldron; 
Richard, Karl Light; John of Gaunt, Joseph Leberman. 


King Richard III 


April 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28. Shakespeare Festival, Hofstra College, Hempstead, New 
York. Directed by Bernard Beckerman, with Edward Lynch as Richard. Presented on a scale 
replica of an Elizabethan stage. The Festival also included an exhibit, a symposium, and a 
musicale. 

April 26-28. Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Ronald Leibman as Richard, Andrew 
Godwin as Buckingham, and Joan Waidley as Queen Margaret. Directed by R. C, Hunter, 
sets designed by Donald G. Eyssen. “A unit set which permitted an uninterrupted flow of the 
action except for one planned intermission.” 

June 22, 24, 27, 30. Angers Festival, Angers, France. Jacques Charon Company. Adaptation 
by A. Obey, scenery by Roger Harth, costumes by Federa. Open-air performances. 

July 5, 10, 14, 18, 22, 27. Northwestern Drama Festival, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. Staged by Rowland K. Chase, with costumes by Paul Reinhardt, sets by Herbert 
Philippi, and musical arrangements by Thomas C. Willis. Fred Posner as Richard, William 
Thomas as Buckingham, and Jo Anne Stone as Queen Margaret. 

August 1, 5, 9, 13, 17, 21, 25, 30. In repertory, Oregon Shakespearean Festival, Ashland, 
Oregon. Don Gunderson, Richard; David O’Brien, Buckingham; Joan Kugell, Queen Mar- 
garet. Directed by Allen Fletcher. 


Love's Labour's Lost 








April 21-28. University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Directed by B. Iden Payne, sets by Joseph E. 
Johnston, costumes by Lucy Barton. Hubert Whitfield as the King of Navarre, Charles Taylor 
as Berowne, Norma Dunlap as the Princess of France. Produced in Elizabethan manner— 
Elizabethan stage, and continuous action, allowing for only one intermission. 
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May 23-26, 30-June 2. Stanford Players, Stanford University, Stanford, California. Directed by 
Robert Loper, with settings and costumes by James Stearns. Moore Moran, King of Navarre; 
David O'Brien, Berowne; Ellen Kay, Princess of France. 


May 24-26. Liverpool Shakespeare Society, Liverpool, England. John Gibbons as the King 
of Navarre, Pauline Garner as Princess of France, and Michael Garner as Berowne. Directed 
and designed by Edward Valentine. 

Opened July 3. Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, England. Directed by 
Peter Hall, scenery and costumes by James Bailey, music by Raymond Leppard. Basil Hoskins 
as Ferdinand, Alan Badel as Berowne, Geraldine McEwan as Princess of France. “Peter Hall’s 
new production of ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ has admirable pace and avoids, to an almost total 
degree, the sense of anticlimax which so often dogs the last scene of this play. He has suc- 
ceeded also in incorporating a stimulating interweaving of movement without inflicting cither 
fussiness or restlessness on the eye of the beholder. Shakespeare’s mood of gently ironic 
gaiety is perfectly preserved in the direction. . . ."—The Stage. “. . . The most pleasing 
features are a slender and graceful architectural setting by Mr. James Bailey, the spirit of quiet 
and gently teasing fun in the Princess as played by Miss Geraldine McEwan, and Mark 
Dignam’s performance as Holofernes. . . . as a whole, spirit was wanting. It was a mechanical 
exercise accurately performed in a beautiful setting.”—-Theatre World, September, 1956. 

July 25, 26, 28, 29, August 27, September 4. Antioch Shakespeare Festival. In repertory, 
Antioch Area Theatre, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, and at Toledo Zoo Amphi- 
theatre, Toledo, Ohio (August 1, 2, 4, 5, 15, 21, 29, September 6). Directed by David Hooks. 
July 1956. Richmond Shakespeare Society, Richmond, Surrey, England. 

August 2-31. In repertory, Oregon Shakespearean Festival, Ashland, Oregon. Ted van 
Griethuysen, King of Navarre; Philip Jacobus, Berowne; Nancy Pickhardt, Rosaline; Irene 
Baird, Princess of France. Directed by Allen Fletcher. 


Macbeth 


Fall, 1955. Rooftop Theatre Company, New York, New York. Scenic design by Macdonald 
Eaton, staged by Ray Boyle. Basil Langton as Macbeth, Gerry Jedd as Lady Macbeth. 

The Canadian Players, Ltd., of Stratford, Canada, began their tour of the United States and 
Canada on October 10. The production was designed for presentation without scenery and in 
modern dress. Douglas Campbell directed and played the title role. 


Opened October 18. Shakespearewrights, New York, New York. Directed by Brian Shaw, sets 
and costumes by Donald H. Goldman. Pernell Roberts as Macbeth, Mel Dowd as Lady Mac- 
beth. 

November. Theatre National Populaire, Palais de Chaillot, Paris, France. Directed by Jean 
Vilar, costumes and sets by Mario Prassinos, music by Maurice Sarre. Alain Cuny as Mac- 
beth, Maria Casarés as Lady Macbeth. French text by Jean Curtis. 


Opened November 7. Southend Shakespeare Society, Southend-on-sea, England. Directed by 
Derek Syme, costumes by Aubrey Samuel. Gerald Lynch as Macbeth, Rowena Alexander as 
Lady Macbeth. 


December 2, 3, 7-10. University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Directed by Horace W. Robin- 
son, designed by Dan Krempel. Revived, February, 1956. 

December 30. The Maly Theatre, Moscow, U.S.S.R. K. Zubov and E. Velekhov, directors; 
B- Volkov, designer. M. Tzarev as Macbeth; E. Gogoleva, Lady Macbeth. 


February 27-March 3. Guildford Theatre Company, Guildford, England. Edgar Wreford as 
Macbeth, Eileen Beldon as Lady Macbeth. Directed by Bryan Bailey, designed by Hubert 
Forde. 


Spring. The Haileybury Players, students of Haileybury and Imperial Service College of Eng- 
land, tour of the United States and Canada. Directed by Edgar Matthews. 

March. The King’s Players, King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. Presented in modern 
dress on a combination proscenium arfd arena stage. “The area was encaged by use of 
luminously painted strings.” Carl E. Wagner directed. 

May 8-12. University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Staged by Beaumont Bruestle, with settings, 
costumes and lighting by Harold Barrows. Norman Hartweg as Macbeth, Eddi-Rue Mc- 
Clanahan as Lady Macbeth. 

May 8-12. University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. Directed by Howard M. 
Banks. 


Opened May 22. Old Vic, London, England. Directed by Michael Benthall, costumes and 
decor by Audrey Cruddas, music composed by Brian Easdale. Paul Rogers as Macbeth, Coral 
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Browne as Lady Macbeth. “Mr. Benthall’s idea . . . seems to be that ‘Macbeth’ is best en- 
joyed as an intensely exciting drama of ambition and crime, with a strong element of the 
ghost story. The play is heavily over-hung with a sense of terror and inevitable disaster, and 
Scottish local colour is . . . lavishly employed. . . . Yet the production, effective and stirring 
as it is, remains disappointing on the poctic side. . . .”"—The Stage. 


Measure for Measure 
October, 1955. The Regional Drama Theatre, Kalinin, U.S.S.R. 


May 8, opened, playing weekly until July. Michael Etcheverry and Daniele Condamin Com- 
pany, Paris, France. Adapted by Houbard and J. L. Richard. 


July 5-September 9, 1956. In repertory, American Shakespeare Festival, Stratford, Connecticut. 
Directed by John Houseman and Jack Landau, music by Virgil Thomson, scenery and costumes 
by Rouben Ter-Arutunian. Kent Smith as Angelo, Nina Foch as Isabella. “By skipping for- 
ward into nineteenth-century Vienna, the directors have been able to put their scoundrels in 
spats and their bawds into music-hall spangles. . . . It would be idle to pretend that the 
Connecticut caper sounds every chord in Shakespeare’s dissonant orchestration. . . . because 
Mr. Houseman’s breezy and bantering staging has established an irrevocable pattern for the 
evening, and because the playing-style has been set at a chatterbox conversational level, there 
is neither a dramatic nor a poetic base for . . . anguished examinations of conscience. The 
vein that has been developed here is impudent and ingratiating, the performance moves with 
a cakewalk abandon, the effrontry of Shakespeare’s rogues becomes delightfully contempo- 
rary.”—Walter Kerr, New York Herald Tribune. 

July 18-August 17. In repertory, presented out of doors at Siegen Castle Festival, Siegen, 
Germany. 

August 8-13, 16, 23, 30, September 7. Antioch Shakespeare Festival. In repertory, Antioch 
Area Theatre, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, and at Toledo Zoo Amphitheatre, Toledo, 
Ohio (August 17-20, 28, September 3, 5). Directed by Ellis Rabb. 

Opened August 14. Shakespeare. Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, England. Scenery 
and costumes by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, music by Leslie Bridgewater, directed by Anthony 
Quayle. Emlyn Williams as Angelo, Margaret Johnston as Isabella, and Alan Badel as Lucio. 
“The staggering presumption of the Duke is well brought out in this production. Mr. Anthony 
Nicholls presents him as a dandy, a daisy, an arrogant egoist taking his right to play with 
human lives and tell extravagant lies for granted, a gilded dragen-fly darting zig-zag over 
the social cesspool. . . . His [Emlyn Williams’] Angelo is frigiily self-possessed and assaults 
Isabella mechanically, driven by a force for which he is not responsible. Miss Margaret Johns- 
ton’s Isabella with equal force coldly and mechanically repels. . . ."—Theatre World, Septem- 
ber, 1956. 

Opened September 16. People’s State Theatre in Nowa Huta. Producer and director, Krystyna 
Skuszanka. Scenic designer, Tadeusz Kantor. 


The Merchant of Venice 


October, 1955, to January, 1956. Dublin Gate Theatre, Dublin, Ireland. Toured Mediterranean, 
appearing in Egypt and Malta. Used a permanent surround of drapes in place of scenery and 
relied on costumes and lights to create the mood. Directed by Hilton Edwards, settings by 
Molly MacEwen, costumes by Michael MacLiammoir. Hilton Edwards as Shylock, Maureen 
Toal as Portia. “Stressed the five-act comedy rather than the four-act tragedy.” 

October 10. Gateway Theatre, Edinburgh, Scotland. Directed by Lennox Milne. 

January 23. Sheffield Repertory Company, Sheffield, England. Directed by Geoffrey Ost. 
January 27-February 3. Footlight Players, Charleston, South Carolina. Directed by Emmett 
Robinson, with Louis DiLalla as Shylock, Peggy Simons as Portia. 

February 12-18. Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York. Directed by Eugene R. Wood, designed 
by George R. Hoerner. Jon Farwell as Shylock, Suzanne Parkhill as Portia. 

March 14-24. Fylde College Theatre Group, Blackpool Technical College and School of Art, 
Blackpool, England. Directed by Frank Winfield. John Lomax as Shylock, Kathleen Carter as 
Portia. 

Opened April 17, thereafter in repertory. Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
England. Directed by Margaret Webster, scenery and costumes by Alan Tagg, music by Leslie 
Bridgewater. Emlyn Williams, Shylock; Margaret Johnston, Portia. “Margaret Webster, as di- 
rector, has been particularly aware of the all-compelling power of poetry to override any 
absurdity, and the result is a production that delights by its beauty, free from any attempt 
at cleverness for its own sake, going refreshingly straight to the essential Shakespeare. . . . Mr. 
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Williams . . . invests the character with a pulsing life that makes one understand, as Shake- 
speare made one understand, the whole man as a representative of his race. . . . Mr. Williams 
achieves his memorable portrait by a deliberateness of delivery that makes every word tell, 
a subtly Semitic intonation, and gesture and movement, sometimes melodramatically exag- 
gerated, but bearing in all their suggestiveness the consistent badge of his tribe.”"—The Stage. 
May 1-6. University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. An arena production. 

May 14-19. Salisbury Arts Theatre, Salisbury, England. Directed by John Maxwell, designed 
by Jon Scoffield. Frederick Peisley, Shylock; Doreen Andrew, Portia; Ian Mullins, Antonio. 
June 5. Oxford University Dramatic Society, Oxford, England. Directed by Daphne Leven, 
with Jeffry Wickham as Shylock, Rosalind Hale as Portia. 


The Merry Wives of Windsor 


December 9-17, 1955. Norwich Players, Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, England. Directed 
by Frank Harwood, designed by A. Welbourne. The players were anonymous. 

June 19-August 18. In repertory, Stratford Shakespeare Festival, Stratford, Ontario, Canada. 
Directed by Michael Langham, with Douglas Campbell as Falstaff, Pauline Jameson as Mistress 
Page, and Helen Burns as Mistress Ford. “. . . The atmosphere of the production was sunny 
and spirited, and it achieved just the right tone of heightened realism on the open stage where 
the relationship is so close between actor and audience . . . Douglas Campbell’s Falstaff. . . . 
was a quietly witty and somewhat tired old man, who did not quite take seriously the prom- 
ised assignations but went along with the gag more to replenish his purse than to quench 
his lust. . . ."—Theatre Arts Magazine, September, 1956. 

July 28-August 5. In repertory, Idyllwild Arts Foundation, California. Directed by W. David 
Sievers. 


A Midsummer Night's Dream 


November, 1955. North York Little Theatre, North York, Canada. 

Opened February 11, 1956. State dramatic Theatre in Czestochowa. Director and producer, 
Edmund Kron. Director of production, H. Lotar. Scenic designer, W. Wagner. 

February 29-March 10. Studio Theatre, Buffalo, New York. Directed by Jane Keeler. 
March 8-10. Miami University Theatre, Oxford, Ohio. Directed by Homer N. Abegglen, de- 
signed by Francis Sloat. Phil Stevens as Oberon, Marcia Neuman as Titania, and Tim Weinfeld 
as Puck. A unit set was used, and a corps de ballet included in the production. Mendelssohn’s 
music formed the background. A thousand high school students attended a “gift matinee per- 
formance”. 

March 13-24. Northampton Repertory Theatre, Northampton, England. Directed by Alex 
Reeve, settings and costumes by Osborne Robinson, choreography by David Gardiner. Andrew 
Vale, Puck; Alan Brown, Oberon; Mary Kenton, Titania. 

Opened April 21. Rzeszow State Theatre. Producer and director, Hugon Morycinski. Scenic 
designer, I. Perkowska and S. Gawronska. 

April 26-28. Lensbury-Britannic Players, London, England. Presented at the Fortune Theatre 
on one of the smallest stages in London, the production used little scenery, employed a 
cyclorama and representational scenery. 

April 27. Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi. Directed by Frances M. 
Baily; Carolyn King as Bottom, Diane Legan as Oberon, Sudie McWhite as Titania. An all- 
woman cast, played out of doors. 

May 4-6. Carolina Playmakers, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Designed and directed by James Riley, costumes by June Craft. Walter Smith, Bottom; Russell 
Link, Oberon; Jane Albans, Titania. Presented out of doors in the Koch Memorial Forest 
Theatre. 

June 6. Royal Dramatic Theatre and Royal Opera Ballet and Choir, Stockholm Festival, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Music by Dag Wirén. 

June 20-August 31. In repertory, San Diego National Shakespeare Festival, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Directed by Peter Bucknell. “The fairy kingdom was styled as Japanese Kabuki. . . . 
The mortals were presented in modern dress with the men in military school costumes. The 
artisans were highly stylized . . .” as was the scenery. 

July 9-21. Earle Grey Shakespeare Festival Company, Toronto, Canada. Fraser Macdonald as 
Puck, Mary Godwin as Titania, Donald Sinclair as Oberon and Charles Palmer as Bottom, 
directed by Earle Grey. Grecian costumes were used on an outdoor Elizabethan stage. 
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July 10. South Dakota State College Theatre, Brookings, South Dakota, at the outdoor Coolidge 
Theatre. Additions included a palace scene. Parts of the story told in ballet form, on an out- 
door stage. The townspeople played major and minor roles, and worked backstage. 30 small! 
children played fairies and elves. “Spectacle was achieved in the 80-foot outdoor theatre by 
the use of such devices as a large blue moon hung in a tree, a gigantic, 30-ft. colored yarn 
cobweb, a bower of fresh flowers and leaves, a moat of dyed blue-green water separating the 
audience’ from the stage itself. A red sparkling fountain played at the back of the stage, and 
small children dressed as animals drank from its water.” 

July 18-31. Herrenhausen Castle, Hanover, Germany. Staged by Walter Heidrich, with a sym- 
phony orchestra and a children’s dance group. 

July 19, 20. University of Kansas Summer Theatre, Lawrence, Kansas. Given cabaret style in 
a ballroom. Staged by Lewin Goff, with costumes and sets by Nat Eek and choreography by 
Tomi Yardon. 

August 9-11. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Directed by Frank M. Whiting, 
with settings by Lee Adey and costumes by Robert D. Moulton. Frank Whiting as Bottom, 
Philip Benson as Oberon, Janis Benson as Titania, and Jan Thayer as Puck. Subsequently went 
on tour. 

August 29-31. Philadelphia Shakespeare Festival, out of doors at Pastorius Park, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Directed by David L. German. A ballet corps was featured. 

September 10-15. British Empire Shakespeare Society (Derby Branch), Derby, England. Di- 
rection, decor, lighting and costumes by Bryan F. Izzard, choreography by Cynthia Haslam. 
David Hunt as Oberon, Barbara Swabey as Titania, Derek Britton as Puck and Donald Shaw 
as Bottom. The production “aimed to show that “The Dream’ is no exception to the general 
rule of Shakespeare’s comedy—it has similar elements of tragedy . . . the elements of cruelty 
were brought out to the full.” 

Opened September 24, for one week. Perth Theatre Company, Perth, Scotland. Directed by 
Edmund Bailey, settings by Henry Bardon, costumes by Anne Carrick, choreography by Mar- 
jory Middleton. Antony Groser as Bottom, Una McLean as Titania, David Steuart as Oberon, 
and Edmund Bailey as Puck. Played in Kirkcaldy for one week, opening October 1. 


Much Ado About Nothing 


October 12-15, 1955. Southsea Shakespeare, Actors, Southsea, England. Nancy Glenister as 
Beatrice, Alistair Crowley-Smith as Benedick, John S. Hewitt as Claudio. Scenery, lighting 
and direction by K. Edmonds Gateley. “Produced essentially as a romantic comedy in a setting 
of pale blue arches and pillars and white gauze.” 

October 19-22. Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 

November 10. Trinity Jesters, Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. Amy Hayes as Beatrice. 
Opened December 7. Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, England. Directed 
by John Gielgud. The 1955 touring production. 

December. The Shevchenko Ukrainian Drama Theatre, Dnepropetrovsk, Ukrainian S.S.R. 
December 7-10. Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. Directed by Ralph Pendleton. 
December 8-17. University of California, Berkeley, California. Directed by L. J. Mahoney. 
Anthony Biggs, Benedick; Virginia Beach, Beatrice. 

February 23-March 31. Shakespearean Theater Workshop, New York, New York. Directed by 
Joel Friedman. William Major, Benedick; Peggy Bennion, Beatrice. 

March 8-10. University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. Directed by Roger Boyle, de- 
signed by David W. Weiss. William Seeds as Benedick, Carla Waal as Beatrice. 

March 8-10, 15-17. Los Angeles City College, California. Beatrice, Gloria Kodil; Benedick, 
Mario Lomeli. Directed by Ralph J. Rose. 

March 15-17. Stetson University, De Land, Florida. Directed by Lenyth Brockett, scenery by 
O. G. Brockett. Carroll Runyon as Benedick, Priscilla Hanscom as Beatrice. 

April 17-May 18. Cleveland Play House, Cleveland, Ohio. Designed by Paul Rodgers, cos- 
tumes by Muriel Stein, direction by Kirk Willis. Presented at Lake Chautauqua, New York, 
August 2-4. 

May. The Regional Drama Theatre, Tambov, U.S.S.R. 

May. The Gorky Regional Drama Theatre, Tula, U.S.S.R. 

Opened May 25. State Theatre Zaglebia. Producer and director, Wladyslaw Szypulski. Director 
of production, Zbyszko Sawan. Scenic designer, O. Imbierowicz. 
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June 27-July 1, 25, 26, 28, 29, August 26, September 4. In repertory, Antioch Shakespeare 
Festival, Toledo Zoo Amphitheatre, Toledo, Ohio, and at Antioch Area Theatre, Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio (July 4-15, August 15, 22, 29, 31, September 8). Directed by 
Arthur Lithgow. 

Opened August 7, for two wecks. Olney Theatre, Olney, Maryland. Francis Bethencourt as 
Benedick, Jan Farrand as Beatrice. Directed and designed by James Waring, costumes by 
Joseph Lewis. 

Opened September 27. Mazowsze State Theatre, Warsaw. Director and producer, Wanda 
Wroblewska. Scenic designer, Z. Wierchowicz. 


Othello 


October, 1955. Abkhasian Drama, Sukhumi, Georgian S.S.R., Abkhasian A.S.S.R. 

October 1. The Gorky Regional Music and Drama Theatre, Magadan, U.S.S.R. 

Opened October 25. Crest Theatre, Toronto, Canada. Staged by Basil Coleman, costumes 
by Clarence Wilson and settings by John Wilson. Frederick Valk as Othello, Murray Davis as 
Tago, and Diana Vandervlis as Desdemona. 

October 27. Liverpool Repertory Company, Liverpool, England. Decor by Alan Pikford, di- 
rected by Willard Stoker. William Roderick, Othello; Robert James, Iago; Helen Lindsay, 
Desdemona; Mona Bruce, Emilia. ° 

November. Theatre of Music and Drama, Yakutsk, Yakut A.S.S.R., U.S.S.R. 

November 8-22. Montana Masquers, Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. Directed 
by LeRoy W. Hinze, designed by Clemen M. Peck. Carroll O’Connor as Othello, William Nye 
as Iago, Marjorie Edmondson as Desdemona. Second play of annual Shakespearian tour. 
November 11-19. Indiana University Theatre, Bloomington, Indiana. Directed and designed 
by William E. Kinzer, costumes by Richard L. Scammon. Paul Boesing as Othello, Judith 
Frank as Desdemona, Charles Kimbrough and Glen Rowen alternated in role of Iago. Played 
also in Louisville, Kentucky, and 6n television. 

November 22-December. Library Theatre, Manchester, England. Brendon Barry as Othello, 
Rosalie Williams as Desdemona, Robert Stephens as Iago. Directed by Royston Morley, stage 
design by Sally Jay, costumes by Morris Engel, music by Thomas Pitfield. Production was set 
in style and period of Europe in the middle 19th century. 

November 23-25. Chicago City College Drama Guild, Chicago, Illinois. Directed by Herbert 
Rehner. 

Opened November 27. Bristol Old Vic, Bristol, England. Joseph O’Conor as Othello, Alan 
Dobie as Iago. 

Opened December 31. Pomorze State Theatre in Bydgoszce and Torun. Producer, Jan Gajewski. 
Director, Stefan Winter. Scenic designer, K. Gajewski. 

The Izadasy Avar Theatre, Buinaksk, Dagestan S.S.R., U.S.S.R. 

Season of 1955-56. The G. S. Sundukian State Theatre, Erevan, Armenian U.S.S.R. 

Season, 1956. L. Meskhishvili Drama Theatre, Kutaissi, Georgian U.S.S.R. 

February. Six performances at Vienna Burgtheater, Grosses Haus Theatre, Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, with Albin Skoda, Ewald Balser and Kaethe Gold. 

The Kh. Alimjan Usbek Drama Theatre, Samarkand, Usbek U.S.S.R. 

Opened February 21. Old Vic Theatre, London, England. Richard Burton and John Neville 
alternated in the roles of Iago’ and Othello, Wendy Hiller played Emilia, and Rosemary Harris 
played Desdemona. Designed by Loudon Sainthill, directed by Michael Benthall. “[In] Mr. 
Burton’s almost completely naturalistic Othello . . . there are flashes of rage that send a 
shiver through the blood, notably in the early scenes of jealousy; and in the final scene, dignity 
is blended with pathos so that we are really moved. . . . Mr. Neville’s Iago is apparently . . . 
a twisted delinquent, not a man of keen intellect bent on monstrous evil. . . . On the follow- 
ing evening, Mr. Neville played Othello on the lines of an Ethiopian diplomat-general, although 
sometimes notable in his relationship with Iago. . . . Mr. Burton’s Iago is full of subtle evil 
and horrible charm—a striking performance.”—The Stage. 

February 23-26. Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Directed by James E. Michael, designed by 
Jack O. Brown. Richard Hicks as Othello, Lief Ancker as Iago, Marjorie Johnson as Desde- 
mona. 


March 12-16. Coronado Playmakers, New Mexico College of Agricultural and Mechanical 
Arts, State College, New Mexico. 


March 19. Ipswich Theatre, Ipswich, England. Directed by Val May. 
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March 22-24. Purdue Playshop, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. Directed by Erling E. 
Kildahl, designed by Sam M. Marks. John von Szeliski as Othello, Don Rosenberg as Iago, 
Karlene Counsman as Desdemona. 


April 18-20. Stannington Players, Sheffield, England. Stuart Baines, Othello; Eric Chapman, 
Tago; Marjorie Chapman, Desdemona; Margaret Bird, Emilia. Directed by Eric Chapman, 
scenic design by L. Horton. 


May 10-12. Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, North Carolina. Michael Dowling as Othello, 
Jude Harrison Mergner as Desdemona, J. E. B. Ladouceur as Iago. Directed and adapted into 
three acts by Father John Octgen, O.S.B. A two-level stage was used. 


Opened May 20, thereafter in repertory. Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
England. Scenery and costumes designed by Motley, music by Antony Hopkins, directed by 
Glen Byam Shaw. Emlyn Williams as Iago, Harry Andrews as Othello, Margaret Johnston as 
Desdemona. “Glen Byam Shaw’s direction of ‘Othello’ . . . is notable for its sharp dramatic 
strength and finely integrated sweep. It lacks poetry and the pathos of personal emotion, even 
in the case of Harry Andrews, who, playing his first major tragic part here, otherwise is an 
impressive Moor. . . . to a large extent this is made up for by a sense of external primitive 
passion throughout the production, which also compensates for individual remoteness in cer- 
tain important scenes. . . . [As Othello, Harry Andrews] until jealousy begins to grip him 

. is restrained in movement and speech, which enhances the impression of physical power 
and capacity for heroic action. Once he has begun to move away from the life he knows, into 
a realm of madness, he broadens his treatment of the part . . . and his speech takes on an 
eerie thickening which is very effective. . . ."—The Stage. 


June 22-30. Norwich Players, Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, England. Directed by Frank 
Harwood. Production on an apron stage. 


July 3. Comédie de Provence, Toulon, France. The state-subsidized company presented the 
work in various towns in Provence. 


July 25-29. Manistee Summer Theatre, Manistee, Michigan. Directed by Madge Skelly, settings 
by Rosemary Peckin, costumes by Norma Carnahan. Todd Jones as Othello, Don Garner as 
Iago, Pamela Printy as Desdemona, Madge Skelly as Emilia. Mr. Jones is a Negro actor who 
has been a member of the professional company for three seasons. 


Romeo and Juliet 


December 15, 1955-March 23, 1956. Shakespearean Theater Workshop, New York, New 
York. Romeo, Paul Stevens; Juliet, Sylvia Gassel; Mercutio, Jack Cannon. Directed by Joel 
Friedman. 


February. University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 


Opened February 23. Shakespearewrights, New York, New York. Designed by Donald H. 
Goldman, directed by Brian Shaw, scenery by Willis Knighton. Robert Rietz, Romeo; Pernell 
Roberts, Mercutio; Carlotta Sherwood, Juliet. 


March 15-17. Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. Directed by Albert R. 
Klein. Mark R. Sumner as Mercutio, Craig Parsons as Romeo, Mary Ann McDermott as Juliet. 
April 10-14. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Directed by C. Lowell Lees, with Arch 
Heugly as Romeo, and his wife, Tina Heugly, as Juliet. 

April 12-15. Milwaukee Players, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Directed by Robert E. Freidel, settings 
by Gerald Ritholz. Joseph Cutler as Romeo, Carol McEachron as Juliet, Patrick Dempsey as 
Mercutio. 

Opened April 18. Theatre of the House of the Polish Army, Warsaw. Director and producer, 
Marian Meller. Director of production, Lidia Zamkow. Scenic designer, A. Sadowski. 


Opened April 21. State Theatre of Opole, in Opole. Producer, Edward Szyksznia. Director, 
Szymon Szurmiej. Scenic designers, W. Lange and A. Cybulski. 


Opened June 12. Old Vic Theatre, London, England. Decor and costumes by Loudon Saint- 
hill, music by Brian Easdale, directed by Robert Helpmann. John Neville as Romeo, Paul 
Rogers as Mercutio, Claire Bloom as Juliet. “. . . Robert Helpmann has staged a performance 
that preserves the youthful exultation of the script. . . . fully conscious of the bravado, the 
daring, the raptures. . . . [Claire Bloom reveals] a little too much art in her acting and not 
enough of the recklessness which is the tone of the whole play. . . . As Romeo, Mr. Neville is 
ideal. He is handsome, lean and sensitive. He moves with unconscious grace. . . .”—Brooks 
Atkinson, New York Times. 


July. Festival de Blois, Blois, Touraine, France. In front of the Palace of the Archbishop. 
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December. University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. Directed by C. Hinkel. 


April 5-7. Kanawha Players (State Theatre of West Virginia), Morris Harvey College, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. Directed by Chris Ringham, Jr., designed by Mamre Marsh, costumes by 
Mary Austin McDonough. Nancy Kenna Morton as Katherina, Frank Annand as Petruchio. 
“, . . set built with a workable balcony running the length of the back and as near to the 
Shakespearean stage as possible.” 

April 18. Stadttheater, St. Gallen, Switzerland. Marion Molitor as Katherina, Wolfgang Dorich 
as Petruchio. Directed and designed by Herman Herrey. 


April 20, 21. Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. Designed and directed by Hal J. Todd. 
Opened June 21 (10 performances by July 21). Diever, Holland. Eleventh open air Sh. produc- 
tion by citizens of Diever. Produced by Dr. Broekma. A. Andreae as Petruchio; Jantina Fige- 
lund as Katherina. Costumes by Leontien van Beurden. 


Opened June 29. Tavistock Repertory Company, Canonbury, England. Directed by Adrian 
Rendle, decor by Christopher Mears. William Phillips as Petruchio, Pat Joliffe as Katherina. 
Opened July 25. Touring Section, National Theatre of Belgium (touring section). Translated 
into Belgian by L. A. J. Burgersdyk, directed by Rik Jacobs, designed by F. I. Van Damme. 
Gust Ven, Petruchio; Anni de Leenen, Katherina. 

Opened August 5. In repertory, American Shakespeare Festival Theatre, Stratford, Connecti- 
cut. Directed by Norman Lloyd, stage design by Rouben Ter-Arutunian, costumes by Dorothy 
Jenkins, music by Erwin Bazelon. Nina Foch as Katherina, Pernell Roberts as Petruchio. “The 
performance of the ‘Shrew’ is marked by a rapport, the strength . . . for a sustained volley, a 
sense of mutual enjoyment which communicates itself to the audience, and a noticeable esprit 
de corps. . . .” [Pernell Roberts as Petruchio displayed] glinting good humor and geni- 
ality. . . . [As Katherina, Nina Foch] “responds to the raillery and roughouse in spirited 
fashion.”—John Beaufort, Christian Science Monitor. 

August 3-17. Shakespearean Theater Workshop, East River Park Amphitheatre, New York. An 
outdoor production. Directed by Stuart Vaughan, choreography by Marvin Gordon. Jack 
Cannon as Petruchio, Colleen Dewhurst as Katherina. 

The Soviet Army Central Theatre, Moscow, U.S.S.R. Producer, A. Popov; designer, N. Shifrin; 
composer, A. Golubentsev. Katherina played by L. Dobrzhanskaya and L. Kasatkina; Petruchio 
by A. Popov; Grumio by N. Starostin. 


The Tempest 


December 9-11, 1955. The King William Players, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland. 
Directed by Jacques Cartier. 

February 13-18. British Empire Shakespeare Society (Derby Branch), Derby, England. Di- 
rected by L. H. Titmuss. K. G. Collier as Prospero, E. G. Ennals as Caliban, J. E. M. Hewitt 
as Miranda, Mrs. F. H. Garratt and J. Pearson alternated as Ariel. 

March 7-9. Topeka Civic Theatre, Topeka, Kansas. First Shakespearian Festival. Don Lawder 
as Prospero, Dr. Jack Ensroth as Caliban. Directed by Mr. Lawder. 

March 14-17. Oberlin Dramatic Association, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Directed by J. 
Stanton McLaughlin, designed by Margaret Clymer. 

May 16, 17. The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. A lecture-concert, with per- 
formance of the vocal and instrumental music of the first English opera, written in 1674 and 
based on this play. Lecture by James G. McManaway; vocal and instrumental music by mem- 
bers of the Friday Morning Music Club of Washington. 

May 30-June 30. Repertory Theatre Society, Johannesburg, South Africa. Directed by Anthony 
Farmer, costumes designed by Miriam Jacobsohn, settings by Len Grossett. John Boulter as 
Prospero, Fiona Nicholson as Miranda, David Crichton as Ariel. 

Week of June 11. Barter Theatre, Abingdon, Virginia. A new musical version. 

August 23-September 3. Group 20 Players, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. Staged 
by Alison Ridley Evans, settings by William D. Roberts, choreography by David Forbes. Mere- 
dith Dallas as Prospero, Chase Crosley as Miranda, Thomas Clancy as Caliban, Laurinda 
Barrett as Ariel. 


Opened September 16. In repertory, Festival of Berlin, Berlin, Germany. 


Timon of Athens 


Opened August 4. Marlowe Society, Arts Theatre, Cambridge, England. Sets by Ben Nash, 
directed by Tony White. Peter Woodthorpe as Timon, Robin Chapman as Apemantus, David 
Buck as Alcibiades. 
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Staged by Jean Deninx, with Hubert Noel as.Romeo, Mireille Calvo as Juliet, and Jean-Louis 
Jemma as Mercutio. 


July 31-August 3. Philadelphia Shakespeare Festival, Pastorius Park, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Directed by David L. German. 


August 3-September 1. In repertory, Oregon Shakespearean Festival, Ashland, Oregon. Ted 
van Griethuysen as Romeo, Rosalyn Newport as Juliet, David O’Brien as Mercutio. Directed 
by B. Iden Payne. 

October. The Vachtangov Theatre, Moscow, U.S.S.R. Producer, M. Rapoport; designer, V. 
Rymdin. Yu. Liubimov, V. Dugin, as Romeo; G. Pashkova, L. Tzelikhovskaya, as Juliet. 


The Taming of the Shrew 


October 29-November 5, 1955. Bradford Civic Playhouse, Bradford, England. Directed by Ray 
Taylor. June Purdie as Katherina, Anthony Haigh as Petruchio, Joyce Laycock as Bianca. 


November 3-6. Howard University, Washington, D. C. Directed by Anne M. Cooke, sets by 
Owen Dodson. Gerri Baker as Katherina, James W. Butcher as Petruchio, Marjorie Carol 
Payton as Bianca. 


Opened September 5, thereafter in repertory. Old Vic Theatre, London, England. Directed by 
Michael Benthall. Sets and costumes designed by Leslie Hurry, music by Frederick Marshall. 
Ralph Richardson as Timon, Dudley Jones as Apemantus, Brian Panter as Alcibiades. “. . . In 
all the rashness of the early Timon, with his prodigious generosity, Lear-like faith in the 
decency of human nature, and great enjoyment of life, we are made to feel an affection for the 
man. ... [In the second part] Sir Ralph is at his best. Not flaming or shouting, but rather 
philosophic. Hating, bitter and vilely sarcastic, but believeable and somehow noble. This, in 
turn, makes the end more acceptable than would seem at all likely."—The Stage. 


Titus Andronicus 


August 24, 29. Oregon Shakespearean Festival, Ashland, Oregon. Directed by Harold Todd. 
Don Gunderson as Titus, Nancy Pickhardt as Lavinia, Irene Baird as Tamora. 


Troilus And Cressida 


October, 1955. Munich State Theatre, Munich, Germany. Gerd Brudern as Ulysses, Hans- 
Hermann Schaufuss as Pandarus. “. .. The revolving stage . . . was used effectively for pro- 
viding a great many changes of scene and one or two very inventive touches, as, for instance, 
the charming setting for Cressida’s house and the narrow winding streets leading to it, the 
revolve focusing for us the particular place needed for each part of the scene. . . . The con- 
ception seemed to me excellently judged, the narrative remarkably lucid (not an easy effect 
to obtain in this play) and the characterisation and casting wittily exact. . . ."—-T. C. Worsley, 
The New Statesman and Nation, November 5, 1955. 


November 30-December 3. Southsea Shakespeare Actors, Southsea, England. Scenery, lighting, 
and direction by K. Edmonds Gateley, who also played Pandarus; music by Benjamin Britten. 
John Fulcher as Troilus, Mavis Giles as Cressida. “One half of the stage was . . . Troy and 
the other the Grecian camp. The battlefield scenes at the end were played on the full stage.” 
March 12. Marlowe Society, Arts Theatre, Cambridge, England. 


Opened April 3. Old Vic Theatre, London, England. Directed by Tyrone Guthrie, settings and 
costumes by Frederick Crooke, musical accompaniments by Frederick Marshall. Paul Rogers as 
Pandarus, John Neville as Troilus, Rosemary Harris as Cressida, and Wendy Hiller as Helen. 
“. .. Mr. Guthrie . . . has decided to try to make it more palatable, as well as demonstrate 
any timeless qualities it may have by dressing it in the early years of the present century. . . . 
It cannot be denied that it is all brilliantly done, with wonderful splashes of colour and much 
ingenuity of staging, and without departures from the text. It says much for the sincerity and 
consistency of the production that one is gradually compelled away from the feeling of ‘stunt’ 
and burlesque and even moved at the high poetic moments. What is lost, however, is the sense 
of the actuality of an ancient war being waged. . . ."—The Stage. 

February. National Theatre of Belgium, Brussels, Belgium. Adapted into French by Jean le 
Paillot, settings and costumes by Denis Martin, directed by Johan de Meester. S. Christian as 
Troilus, Paule Jehan as Cressida, R. Hainaux as Ulysses. “. . . a rather controversial produc- 
tion of ‘Troilus and Cressida’ in a style combining expressionism and spaceman style.” 


Twelfth Night 
November, 1955. Lachine Civic Theatre, Lachine, Canada. Directed by Ivy Ashworth. 
November 7-12. Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 
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January 12-18, toured January 30-February 11. Augustana College Theatre, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 

March 5-10. Allegheny Playshop, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Sir Toby Belch, 
Joseph Ragno; Viola, Sally Stewart; Malvolio, Bernerd Engel. Directed by Stein Bugge, cos- 
tumes and settings by Graham Gloster Bird. Mr. Bugge, who was guest director, is a Nor- 
wegian stage director and author. 


March 6-10. Maskrafters, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky. Directed by Rena 
Calhoun, designed by Bill Parsons. Bill Clifton as Malvolio, Joanne Forbes as Viola, George 
Redding as Sir Toby Belch. 

March 16, 17. Mustard and Cheese Players, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Helen 
McShane as Viola, Gilbert Moskowitz as Malvolio, Robert O’Brien as Sir Toby Belch. Di- 
rected by H. Barrett Davis. 

April. The Ostrovsky Theatre Institute, Leningrad, U.S.S.R. Directed by O. Kasiko. The players 
were graduates of the Khakas National Studio. 

April 11-28. Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 

April 17-28. Dundee Repertory Theatre, Dundee, Scotland. Directed by George Holst, settings 
by Michael Richardson. Daphne Grey as Viola, Kenneth Outwin as Malvolio, Michael Bird as 
Sir Toby Belch. 

Opened April 21. Elizabethan Theatre, Newtown, Sydney, Australia. A touring production, 
sponsored by the Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust, Sydney. In repertory. Directed by Hugh 
Hunt, setting and costumes by Elaine Haxton, music by Frank Hunter. Clement McCallin as 
Malvolio, Dinah Shearing as Viola, James Bailey as Sir Toby Belch. 


May 4, 5. Skidmore Little Theatre, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York. Directed by 
Margaret Ellen Clifford, costumes by Jane Kelly. Nancy Smith as Viola, Jean Royer as Mal- 
volio, Irwin Charone as Sir Toby Belch. 


June 20-September 7. Shakespearean Theater Workshop, East River Park Amphitheatre, New 
York. In repertory. 


June 24. Jean Deninx Company, Tonnerre, France. Chief actor, Fernand Ledoux. 

July -1-15. University of Chicago Court Theatre, Chicago, Illinois. Directed by Marvin E. 
Phillips. Otto Senz as Sir Toby Belch, Carol Horning as Olivia, George Wellwarth as Malvolio. 
Performed outdoors on bare platform stage, surrounded on three sides by audience. 

July 6-9. Bugeiza Group, Tokyo, Japan. Directed by Yoshi Hijikata, designed by Mei Kato. 
Viola, Machiko Tsuki; Malvolio, Fuyukichi Maki; Sir Toby Belch, Toshiichi Tioka. 

July 10-14. Denison University Summer Theatre, Granville, Ohio. Directed by William 
Brasmer, designed by Arnim Scielstad, costumes by Peter Ballard. Richard Kanchl as Malvolio, 
Brita Brown as Viola, Frederic Curry as Sir Toby Belch. Performed on an open stage, using 
the complete text. 

July 18-August 17. Siegin Castle Festival, Siegin, Germany. 

July 20, 21. Britain’s National Trust, Polesden Lacey, Bookham, Surrey, England. The open- 
air theatre seating 1300 is on the grounds of a country estate formerly occupied by Richard 
Sheridan. 

Opened July 23. Folio Theatre Company, Regent’s Park, England. Music arranged by Rosabel 
Watson, dances by Geraldine Stephenson, directed by Robert Atkins and Andrew Leigh. 
Robert Atkins as Sir Toby Belch, Alan Judd as Malvolio, Patricia Kneale as Viola. The pro- 
duction was taken to the Baalbeck Festival, Lebanon, in August. 


July 26, 27. Little Theatre of the Rockies, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. Directed by Helen Langworthy, designed by Welby Wolfe. Viola, Kay Perry; Sir 
Toby Belch, Robert Anderson; Olivia, Lynn Denning. Used revolving stage in such a way 
that the action was continuous. ’ 

August 6-11. Steep Shakespeare Players, Ashford Chace Garden Theatre, Petersficld, England. 
Directed by Geoffrey Crump, music composed by Ronald Biggs. Valerie Hall as Viola, Donald 
Beves as Malvolio, Geoffrey Crump as Sir Toby Belch. Sets and costumes designed by Chris- 
topher Cash. 

Opened September 27. National Theatre, Oslo, Norway. Wenche Foss as Viola, Per Aabel as 
Malvolio. Directed by Jgrn Ording. 


Two Gentlemen of Verona 
November, 1955. The Drama Theatre. Molotov, U.S.S.R. 
November 14-19. Shakespearean Theater Workshop, New York, New York. Directed by John 
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Heldabrand. Robert Brown as Valentine, Peter Brandon as Proteus, Susan Cabot as Silvia, 
Mary Doyle as Julia. 

November 18, 19. Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. Directed by Alice H. 
Houstle. 

July 2-7. Pantiles Open Air Theatre, Tunbridge Wells, England. Directed by Roy Douglas, 
costumes by Joyce Mew. David Maitland, Valentine; Martyn Hepworth, Proteus; Wendy 
Sanders, Silvia; Jeanne Richards, Julia. 

August 12-26. Hovenden Players, Hovenden Theatre Club, London, England. 

August 25. The George Inn Court Yard, Southwark Shakespeare Festival, London, England. 
Directed by Valery Hovenden. Robert Sears, Valentine; David Sandford, Proteus; Virginia 
Thomas, Juli2; Mary Griffiths, Silvia. 


The Winter's Tale 








October 22, 1955. The Azizbekov Azerbaijan Drama Theatre, Baku, Azerbaijan S.S.R. 


November. Nottingham Playhouse, Nottingham, England. Frederick Bartman as Leontes, 
Daphne Slater as Hermione. 

Opened November 1, thereafter in repertory. Old Vie Theatre, London, England. Directed by 
Michael Benthall, settings and costumes by Peter Rice, music by Christopher Whelen. Paul 
Rogers as Leontes, Wendy Hiller as Hermione, Margaret Rawlings as Paulina, and John Neville 
as Autolycus. Dances arranged by Tom Kneebone. “. . . We are not so much impressed by 
individual performances, except in the case of Paul Rogers’s Leontes, as by the spirit of the 
production, which captures the play in glowing lights, and integrates the contrasting phases 
with remarkable smoothness and effect. It is as an Old Vic production should be, giving us 
Shakespeare with magic and power, with a touch of grandeur in its sweep, and a rounding-off 
in spectacle. . . ."—The Stage. 

November 18, 19. Northwestern University Theatre, Evanston, Illinois. Staged by Alvina 
Krause, settings by Herbert Philippi, costumes by Paul Reinhardt. William Bassett as Leontes, 
Nancy Forsyth as Hermione, Joseph Price as Autolycus, Mary Linn as Paulina. 

Opened December 17. Young Audience State Theatre in Krakow. Producer and director, Maria 
Bilizanka. Director of production and scenic designer, Iwo Gall, 


January 2-March 20. City Stages of Augsburg, Augsburg, Germany. Directed by Helmut 
Gaick, settings and costumes by Heinz-Gerhard Zircher, music by Hermann Kropatschek. 
Alfred Mendler as Leontes, Elsbeth Jager as Hermione, Ursula Jockeit as Perdita. German 
translation by A. W. Schlegel and L. Tieck. 

Opened March 1, for six weeks. Penthouse Theatre, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Directed by Donald Harrington, choreography by Mary Carrigan, music arranged by 
Warren Pepperdine. David Byrd as Leontes, Adale O’Brien as Hermione, Zoaunne LeRoy as 
Paulina and David McDonald as Autolycus. 

May 25-27. Woman’s University of Japan, Tokyo, Japan. Directed by Choji Kato, designed by 
Shizuo Toyama. Performed in English. 

August 6-11. Earle Grey Shakespeare Festival, Toronto, Canada. Earle Grey as Leontes, Mary 
Godwin as Hermione. Performed out of doors on an Elizabethan-type stage. 
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Engraved ticket of admission to a performance of The Constant Couple at Drury 
Lane on 3 April 1752 for the benefit of Edward Shuter (71728-1776). From the 
original in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
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Supplement to Henry IV, Part 1, A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited b 
G. BLAKEMORE EVANS. New York: Shakespeare Association of America, Inc., 1956. Pp. liv} 
+ iv + 121. $4.50. 


QUOTE ONE: I have found time to read some parts of Shakespear 
which I was least acquainted with. I protest to you, in an hundred places 
I cannot construe him, I dont understand him. The hardest part of 
Chaucer is more intillegible to me than some of those Scenes, not merely 
thro the faults of the Edition, but the Obscurity of the Writer: for Ob- 
scure he is, & a little (not a little) enclin’d now & then to Bombast what- 
ever Apology you may have contriv’d on that head for him. There are 
Allusions in him to an hundred things, of which I know nothing, & can 
guess nothing. And yet without some competent knowledge of those mat- 
ters there’s no understanding him. I protest Aeschylus does not want a 
Comment to me, more than he does. . . . 
Francis Atterbury to Alexander Pope, July 16, 1721. 


QUOTE TWO: Washington, Dec. 14. An expert on children’s reading 
habits contended today that jet-age youngsters can’t absorb the at times 
“quite baffling” works of Shakespeare and Dickens. 

Paul Witty said modern children should not be exposed to such works 
until they have acquired “the necessary historical background”. He did 
not mention at what age this would occur. He was speaking to a con- 
ference on reading habits of junior high school students, 

New York Herald-Tribune, Dec. 15, 1956. 


QUOTE THREE: None of Shakespeare’s plays are more read than the 
first and second parts of Henry the fourth. Perhaps no authour has ever 
in two plays afforded so much delight. 

Samuel Johnson, note in SHAKESPEARE, 176s. 


I should like to read (but not write) a book which, taking as text the words 
of Bishop Atterbury, discussed the whole business of eighteenth-century taste, 
erudition, attitude towards art, editorial theories, and so on and so forth. I 
should like to write (but not publish) some comment on the words of Mr. 
Paul Witty. Here and now I confine myself to saying that I, a patriotic English- 
man, rejoice to find that American “experts” can just as well as English ones 
talk howling gibberish. Youngsters, even jet-age youngsters, can be afforded 
delight by the plays of Shakespeare—and that, I take it, means they can absorb 
them. I’m not arguing, simply stating something which will be borne out by 
anyone who has ever seen an audience of school-children at a Shakespeare play. 
Everyone who teaches a Shakespeare play to children starts off, I imagine, by 
exposing the little creatures to the entire play read through rapidly without a 
word of prior exposition, without fogging the minds of the brats with a lot of 
bugaboo about Jacobean attitude towards witches, chains of being, tragic flaws, 
hierarchies, the incestuous nature of deceased-husband’s-brother marriages, what 
Lavater had to say about spectres, kai ta loipa. These are good things but you 
don’t start off with them; you come on to them later after you’ve had some 
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preliminary delight. Delight in the play first; revel in the footnotes later. We 
need the footnotes and the commentaries and the glossaries and the discussions 
of use of sources, eighteenth-century adaptations, metrical percentages, image- 
clusters, and echoes of Shakespeare in Finnegan's Wake. And our needs in this 
direction are supplied. 

S. B. Hemingway’s variorum edition of Henry IV, Part Qne, was pub- 
lished in 1936 and it is a valuable gathering of facts and fancies about the play 
up to 1935. In the twenty years since then there has been a gush of publication 
of matters concerned with the History Plays in general, the Falstaff problem, 
the Elizabethan view of history, possible source-plays, the relationship between 
the two parts. Other, more general, matters have also received ample attention. 
Notably important publications of those twenty years (and I don’t swallow all 
of all of them) are those of Professors Baldwin and Empson, of Sir Walter 
Greg, Miss Alice Walker, and the late Professors Tilley and Theodore Spencer. 

So it comes about that we are now given a supplement to Hemingway, an 
honest sizeable book, a necessity not for the jet-age youngster, but assuredly for 
his teacher. Professor Gwynne Blakemore Evans has done an excellent piece 
of work. He provides admirable précis of all the important relevant writing 
since 1936, he adds to the current commentary on the text from various sources, 
and he has digested the new texts offered us. 

We have, come to think of it, had quite a busy time in the last twenty-odd 
years with the presentation of texts as well as with the outchurning of com- 
mentary and appreciation and evaluation and general chit-chat. Mr. Evans has 
to consider the new texts of (chronologically) Ridley, Kittredge, Neilson-Hill, 
Bald, Wilson, Alexander, and Sisson. (One of Mr. Evans’s odder revelations is 
that Sisson’s copy-text was Bullen’s 1906 edition.) I’m sorry Mr. Evans ignores 
Alexander’s second thoughts: all four volumes of the four-volume edition of 
Alexander are not yet published, but the Histories were available in April 1955 
and at least one Alexander reading quoted in the apparatus criticus must be no 
more than an unhappy misprint. (As the Alexander text is surely the best we 
have yet been given, I hope that we shall not have to wait too long before we 
can buy all four volumes in its cheap, handsome, non-double-column, pocket 
form.) 

Shakespeare editors, like the compilers of anthologies, will never resemble 
the crow on the wall in pleasing one and all; there will ever be complaints 
about both inclusions and omissions. Mr. Evans has gathered, he says, “with 
some degree of completeness all (mere nonsense aside) that has been written 
relating to the play from 1935 to July of 1955”. Everyone will have his own 
definition of “mere nonsense” and I could have done with less of the writings 
of R. Flatter (almost all of which I personally—and it’s only my view—put in 
the m.n. class). Few men have written less nonsense than Kittredge, but in this 
play he protests too much about Falstaff’s non-cowardice and I'd have relished 
less of it. There are many individual notes which deserve no mummification. 
The annotations on send him backe to my mother (II. iv. 269) seem to be the 
work of critics straining at stool to provide a catharsis for none but themselves. 
Mr. Evans shows himself to be himself a shrewd and sane annotator. I could 
have wished that he had more often been ready to send stupid people about 
their business. Could we not have derived pleasure and profit from his own 
views of the suggestions in the notes on, for instance, I.ii.4 and I. ii. 14-28? I 
cannot believe that the ludicrous piece on V. iv. 77-86 deserved to be included 
at all, unless a variorum edition is to become a sottisier. 

I cavil at an omission. Cowl’s quaint pamphlet-notes contain much “mere 
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nonsense”; he seems to have been obsessed with parallels which are as parallel 
as the two arms of the letter V. But he quotes from Malory, “The deeds of 
arms that he hath done this day” as parallel to “such deeds in armes as 1 haue 
don this day” (V.iii.45) and the resemblance is surely striking—or at least 
mention-worthy. Mr. Evans might have told us, when annotating Gods Angell 
(III. iii. 34), what he believes to be the date of Misogonus. E. C. Pettet is 
credited (on minsing poetry, Ill.i.131) with adducing a quotation which was 
given decades before in the Arden edition by R. P. Cowl and my honored 
(but not-always-agreed-with) uncle, A. E. Morgan. 

About the inclusiveness of the apparatus criticus 1’ must not complain. 
That is part of the scheme of things and I ought perhaps to keep to myself the 
fact that I can see little point in the display of a number of Dr. Dover Wilson’s 
lusher stage-directions. I am sad to see (and it is no fault of Mr. Evans) that 
at II. ii. 33 no editor appears to read my own flesh and that when the copy-text 
reads (III. i. 130): “And that would set my teeth nothing an edge,” every man 
jack of the quoted editors follows the later reading of on edge. There’s no 
proving that the reading is Shakespeare’s and not a small tiresomeness of the 
quarto compositor. But the phrase seems to come only once elsewhere in the 
canon, in Autolycus’s song, where the Folio reads an edge—and again editors 
read on. Is this emending, or modernising, or mauling? 

Mr. Evans has, most rightly, given chief attention to the Critical Notes.’ 
Those who are fonder than I of discussions of “Characters” and “Style, Imagery, 
and Language” and of “General Criticism” will not complain of being ill 
served: such matters occupy pages 56 to 104 in the book. Others (but not I) 
may rejoice to know that someone has made “a complete analysis of all uses 
of thou and you (singular)” in the play. Mr. Evans gives us the news and 
spares us the findings. To expound the importance of this section, I need do 
no more than flash the names of Armstrong, Baldwin, Campbell, Empson, 
Farnham, Palmer, Shaaber, Theodore Spencer, Spurgeon, Stauffer, Tillyard, 
Whitaker, and Wilson. All of these are quoted, some lavishly. 

Would that we had been given, in the Appendix, a section showing Til- 
ley’s entire list of proverbs in the play—plus any others which he should have 
included and minus at least one which he should have omitted. Would that 
Mr. Evans had discussed the “Dering MS.”. 

It would be easy to be peevish about this book. It’s all notes and no text— 
the pedant’s dream. And much of the annotation works out at being pretty 
gruesome—the spectacle of a number of solemn academic gents expounding the 
point of Falstaff’s jokes is as unedifying as some of the jokes. But to be so 
peevish would be to misrepresent. The book is what it sets out to be; it is 
intended not to divert, nor even to persuade, but to chronicle. Blame not the 
judge for not putting more interesting matter into his summing-up. If we wish 
to know—and teachers of Shakespeare simply have to know—what all the 
boys have been saying in the last twenty years, this book tells us and tells us 
admirably. It is intended, I take it, more as a reference-work than for consecu- 
tive reading. I read it through and was enthralled with it and I shall regard 
it as a necessary part of my library. It led me to much that I had missed; it 
reminded me of much that had begun to grow hazy in my memory. Mr. 
Evans has included in it chaff as well as wheat; that’s what we asked him to 
do. (I rejoice particularly that I have been led back to the best piece of work 
in the field in the last twenty years, Dover Wilson’s “The Origins and Develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s Henry IV”. 1 find much of it unacceptable, but it is a 
glorious attempt to reach facts and wrestle with a notable problem.) We have 
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been given a needed meal of “good, plain cookery”. I am most grateful for the 
nutriment it contains—and that distant rumble is Francis Atterbury echoing 
my grace in the Elysian Fields. 


King’s College, London Joun Crow 


PS. Had Mr. Evans been in London at the time, he could have come with me 
to hear Harold Jenkins’ “Structural Problem” inaugural lecture in May 1955. 
It was published too late to be here dealt with. I find it highly persuasive. J.C. 


Shakespeare’s Use of Learning. An Inquiry into the Growth of his Mind and Art. By 
VIRGIL K. WHITAKER. San Marino, California: The Henry E. Huntington Library, 1953. 
Pp. [x] + 366. $6.50. 


For a true idea of the scope of this book one must give full weight to the 
amplifying sub-title. Professor Whitaker is not merely recording evidence of 
Shakespeare’s reading, but tracing its effect upon his whole development as a 
dramatist. By studying on the one hand Shakespeare’s modifications and adap- 
tations of his source material, on the other the signs in his work of the assimila- 
tion of current ideas, he finds possible a whole new approach to the evolution of 
Shakespeare’s art. “About the time of Julius Caesar”, he asserts in the preface, “a 
new way of looking at man and the universe led him to adopt a new and much 
better way of building his plays from their sources, and Macbeth is a greater 
play than Richard III not so much because Shakespeare knew more about the 
theater as because he had developed a new understanding of life in terms of 
traditional Christian thought.” Some readers may at once feel uneasy at the im- 
plied limitation of alternatives here, but clearly the claim to have struck out a 
new approach is a large one and deserves very serious consideration. 

In an introduction Professor Whitaker outlines his method and gives a 
workmanlike summary of its attendant difficulties and his own initial assump- 
tions. He takes as a working basis the chronology of Chambers and the standard 
generally accepted sources of the plays. Beginning then with an account of 
“Shakespeare’s Grammar School Training”, based on Baldwin and others, he 
arrives at some interesting conclusions about the effects of Elizabethan methods 
of language teaching, the study of rhetoric, and the moral, philosophic, and 
religious ideas absorbed incidentally throughout these processes. Shakespeare, 
he concludes, seems to have had good teachers. On the early chronicle plays he 
differs from Dr. Tillyard and those scholars who find here already fully devel- 
oped ideas of universal order. Shakespeare’s intellectual equipment in these 
plays, he holds, was simply the philosophy of history he found in Hall and 
Holinshed, amplified by his schooling and church-going: he appears to have 
known little other history and makes almost no comparisons with earlier or 
later periods. The early comedies, again, are “a triumph in the use of limited 
resources to produce an effect disproportionate both in artistic pleasure afforded 
and in apparent learning”. Shakespeare is now acquiring “some knowledge of a 
few contemporary books” but his deficiencies in geography appear in Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. The poems testify to an interest in contemporary poetry; 
and of the early tragedies Romeo and Juliet shows some interesting develop- 
ments of Shakespeare’s thought in the way he modifies the story as found in 
Brooke’s poem. The most important alterations, after the drastic compression of 
events, are those which attempt to make the personal tragedy a part of larger 
conflicts—“between youth and age, between individual love and family feud, 
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and between man and the universe”. Shakespeare develops the sense of doom, 
but falls into a certain inconsistency by confusing Fate and Fortune. 

King John, Professor Whitaker insists, is a crucial instance for the examina- 
tion of Shakespeare’s dealings with history, since here alone the source play has 
survived. Against Dr. Tillyard and Professor Lily Campbell he holds that it 
shows Shakespeare’s lack of interest in history as such, and his essential con- 
cern with character and dramatic effect. The adaptation shows repeated mud- 
dles of detail and is “indifferent to historical fact and historical motivation”. 
Shakespeare’s real interest appears in the handling of character and in the 
explicit discussion of certain general themes such as the Divine Right of Kings 
and the power of Commodity. The Lancastrian plays from Richard II to Henry 
V show the same general attitude to history though they are more careful in 
their systematic use of a wide range of sources and in the cross-connections be- 
tween the ifdividual plays. At the same time this care lies rather in the dra- 
matic shaping than in consistency over historical detail. The elaborate discus- 
sions of Divine Right and the problems of rebellion are closely based on the two 
Homilies on Obedience (1547) and Disobedience (1574). Shakespeare was 
more interested, however, in the dramatic implications of kingship—its cares 
and responsibilities, and the development of the qualities of character needed 
for the successful wielding of power. This development he presented in Prince 
Hal, with little in the way of dramatic precedent to guide him, and in the 
process he fell back at times into a more primitive technique, as in Hal’s early 
soliloquy. In the later plays of this group there can be seen a more mature con- 
cern with ideas, for example the discussion in Henry IV, Part II, of the seeds of 
the future which may be discerned in the past, and the first hints of a notion 
of universal order, deriving from Elyot and Hooker, which is to play a great 
part in Troilus and Cressida and the tragedies. Professor Whitaker cannot ac- 
cept the view that any such philosophic concept is as yet sufficiently assimilated 
to be the central core of Shakespeare’s treatment of history. The comedies of the 
same period as the Lancastrian histories are treated briefly as showing little of 
the development of Shakespeare’s learning: for the purposes of this study they 
are relevant chiefly as a stage in the evolution of his methods of construction 
and of adapting source material. 

Troilus and Cressida, however, is “the keystone in the arch of Shake- 
speare’s intellectual development”; it sets out in explicit discussions the leading 
ideas which underlie all his greatest work. The play is “a ruthless analysis of 
human motives”, and its emphasis on reason bears a marked similarity to 
Hooker’s in Book I of the Ecclesiastical Polity. In Measure for Measure Shake- 
speare attempted to deal with the complementary Christian emphasis on grace, 
but Professor Whitaker finds here a “fatal conflict between the thought and the 
unsophisticated plot material upon which it is superimposed”. 

Julius Caesar he regards as the first of Shakespeare’s mature tragedies, a 
breaking of new ground in attempting to dramatize a moral choice. Caesar is 
conceived in terms of the political thought of the history plays as a model ruler: 
Brutus is the tragic hero who makes a false choice, one contrary to reason, and 
the pattern of the later tragedies has now emerged. It was this formula which 
“enabled the tragedies to absorb the learning which was too much for Troilus 
and Cressida and to achieve a perfect fusion of thought and action”. 

Professor Whitaker’s discussion of Hamlet assumes an elaborate recon- 
struction of the Ur-Hamlet which is argued in detail in an appendix. He sees 
Hamlet as a play in which for the first time Shakespeare decided what kind of 
character he wanted and then adapted his source to it. This adaptation shows 
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certain similarities to the recasting of The Troublesome Raigne, in that the 
changes which gave us the complexities and fascination of Hamlet’s character 
also confused and blurred the motives of the action in the original story. The 
removal of external barriers to Hamlet’s revenge leaves his madness unex- 
plained; the isolation of Hamlet as tragic hero causes inconsistencies in the 
treatment of Horatio; the linking of Polonius, Laertes and Ophelia in one 
family has a general humanizing effect but heightens the problem of Hamlet’s 
relation to Ophelia; the Christianizing of the Ghost episodes deepens Hamlet’s 
conflict immeasurably by bringing in issues of salvation and damnation, but it 
raises difficulties (the Ghost tells the truth, but by Protestant theory it ought 
to be a devil). There is some value, however, in leaving the Ghost undefined, 
just as in not raising explicitly the problem of the ethics of revenge itself. The 
impression of a play filled with thought is largely given by “four inter-related 
systems of ideas: the Christian scheme of reward and punishment to which the 
Ghost belongs; the ordered universe which it calls into question; the traditional 
interpretation of sin; and the Tudor concept of the kingship.” There is a funda- 
mental clash between the world of revenge and that of Christian ethics which 
is not really faced, though Shakespeare can make Hamlet seem Christian and 
use that illusion of religion to motivate his inner conflict. 

Professor Whitaker considers that Othello, Macbeth and King Lear break 
no new ground in essential pattern: they are all worked out according to the 
formula evolved in Julius Caesar. Othello is “a study of sin in the private in- 
dividual, in terms of the contemporary theory of reason, will and appetite”. The 
love of Othello and Desdemona is based on reason, not appetite; in Iago reason 
is the servant of will, and he succeeds in perverting Othello’s reason to serve the 
passion of jealousy. Macbeth comes “close to a study of sin itself” in terms 
parallel to those of Hooker: it is “Shakespeare’s greatest monument to the 
ethical system that his age inherited from Western Christianity and the classical 
world, and to which it gave a new and vital expression”. King Lear deals with 
the same essential preoccupations and ideas as Macbeth, but it is concerned 
with the larger effects of human sin upon society and the order of nature. Here 
chaos on the scale forecast by Ulysses arises from irrationality and the pursuit 
of appetite, the breaking of “the moral laws of nature and of nations”. The 
later plays are dealt with very briefly, as showing a falling off both in thought 
and in dramatic power. Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus apply the now 
familiar tragic formula to Plutarch, but Cleopatra is not made wholly con- 
sistent, and Coriolanus “fails to move us emotionally”. Timon rests on the 
commonplaces of human ingratitude, and Shakespeare never honestly faces 
the fact that Timon is responsible for his own fall into poverty. The Tempest 
is the most significant of the late group in that it reveals several interests of 
Shakespeare’s which might be suspected from other plays but could hardly be 
proved from them—especially a knowledge of Montaigne, of the literature of 
travel, and of Renaissance neo-Platonism. 

One may summarize the main thesis of the book as follows: Shakespeare 
was not profoundly or widely learned, but from his education, from the chroni- 
cles and the homilies, and especially from Hooker, he developed a basic moral 
philosophy that made possible his character-drawing and his general theory of 
tragedy. He was working towards a view of the universe as governed by the 
regular operation of laws of nature to which man would conform if he followed 
reason, and whose contravention led to chaos. This vision of life enabled him 
to give meaning and emotional conviction to his characters and to face squarely 
the fundamental human problems. As a general statement this may seem com- 
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paratively unexceptionable, but it will be apparent that there is a good deal to 
provoke disagreement in the discussion of particular plays and groups of plays. 
Scholarly and thorough as it is, Professor Whitaker’s argument includes many 
parts which rest upon presuppositions and assumptions of a critical and 
aesthetic nature. That he does not perhaps always realize the extent to which 
this is so is suggested by the confidently dogmatic tone with which these judg- 
ments are often asserted. Thus Shakespeare “undoubtedly intended” Hal’s “I 
know you all” soliloquy to be simple statement of fact; it is “unthinkable” that 
he intended to imply that Henry V “was a tool of the clergy or that his French 
war was unjust”; his view of Antony is presented quite clearly in Philo’s open- 
ing speech; Coriolanus “fails to move us emotionally and that is a weakness for 
which no formal perfection of artistry can atone”. Over too many such deba- 
table points, alternative views are not even considered. Sometimes it can be 
seen that the possibility of an explanation based on contemporary “learning” 
has led to the ignoring of simpler interpretations, as when Richard III’s wooing 
of Anne is ascribed to the courtly love convention and their rhymes compared 
with the shared sonnet at the meeting of Romeo and Juliet. Professor Whitaker 
is perhaps altogether rather too ready to scent an allusion: this appears espe- 
cially in his discussion of the poems. Sometimes, by tying Shakespeare too 
closely to contemporary systems of thought he leaves out the possibility of in- 
dividual modifications and subtleties: is it so certain, for example, that Othello’s 
account of the purity and rationality of his love is to be taken altogether at its 
(prose) face value? Those who would answer that anything else would be too 
subtle for the Elizabethan stage might at least reflect that it was a Shakespearian 
character who remarked, by way of dramatic criticism, “The lady doth protest 
too much, methinks.” Again, in his confident unravelling of Shakespeare’s 
intentions as shown by the treatment of his sources he does not give enough 
consideration to the gap that may lie between intention and achievement, or to 
the fact that in art achievement may differ by exceeding, not merely by falling 
short of, intention. 

From time to time Professor Whitaker draws back from critical discus- 
sion, saying that it is no part of his purpose to deal with dramatic technique, 
but to do so while making firm assumptions about the nature and degree of 
dramatic success is clearly unsatisfactory. Adequate discussion of Shakespeare’s 
ideas cannot be kept separate from the question how far those ideas are effec- 
tively embodied and communicated, brought to the test of experience, and 
“proved upon the pulses” of the audience or readers. And this brings one to the 
major defect of the whole study: the lack of concern with Shakespeare’s dra- 
matic poetry and, apparently, an inadequate conception of poetic drama gen- 
erally. For the most part we do not gather that it would make much difference 
if all the plays were in prose. We hear of passages from the sources that Shake- 
speare “merely versified”, of Romeo and Juliet’s containing “some of Shake- 
speare’s greatest poetry”, of Antony and Cleopatra’s having “some superb poetry 
although little that the reader recalls as he does passages from Hamlet and 
Macbeth”, but there is no clear recognition that the poetry is throughout the 
medium equally of the thought and the drama. Almost always the “drama” is 
discussed in simple terms of plot and characters. In this respect Professor Whit- 
aker’s book is much less satisfactory than Theodore Spencer’s Shakespeare and 
the Nature of Man, with which it is in some respects comparable. One result is 
to make Shakespeare seem somehow smaller, a careful illustrator of a moral 
system, more of his age than “for all time”. Professor Whitaker keeps asserting 
that Shakespeare was an artist and not a philosopher, but he does not altogether 
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convince us that he realizes it fully. More attention to the special qualities of 
poetic drama would have helped to restore the balance here: there is much in 
the pages on Lear and Macbeth which would fit in admirably with more purely 
critical discussions of those plays, and the emphasis on the appearance of vital 
new ideas in Henry IV, Part II, and more fully in Troilus and Cressida, is an 
interesting corroboration of conclusions reached by writers approaching from 
a quite different angle. On the whole Professor Whitaker seems to me at his 
most convincing in his account of Shakespeare’s earlier intellectual develop- 
ment and in his corrective view of the nature of Shakespeare’s concern with 
history. The discussion of Hamlet is full of interesting, though often provoca- 
tive, points. On Othello and the plays after Lear he is for the most part disap- 
pointing. 

There is a curious slip on p. 85 by which the misinterpretation in Love’s 
Labour's Lost of haud credo is ascribed to Nathaniel instead of Dull. In the 
same sentence it should perhaps also have been noted that the ascription to 
Nathaniel of the error bone intelligo depends on an emendation by Theobald. 


University of Manchester R. G. Cox 


Studies in Bibliography, Vol. VIII. Ed. rrepson powers. Charlottesville, Va.: Bibliographi- 
cal Society of the University of Virginia, 1956. Pp. 275. Non-members, $6.00. 


Under the editorship of Professor Fredson Bowers, Studies in Bibliography 
continues its successful and challenging career. This annual is a notable phe- 
nomenon in contemporary scholarly publishing. In a world that sees most 
scholarly periodicals in the broad fields of language and literary history none 
too well supported by the clientele that they serve, Studies in Bibliography, de- 
spite the highly specialized nature of its materials, has won such backing as to 
permit its annual appearance in a handsome, even sumptuous format. Certainly 
the officers and members of the Bibliographical Society of the University of 
Virginia, as well as the editor, deserve thanks for their enterprise. 

e scope of articles in the present volume ranges from “Variants in the 
1479 Oxford Edition of Aristotle’s Ethics” to Linton Massey’s admirable “Notes 
on the Unrevised Galleys of Faulkner’s Sanctuary’. But the central emphasis 
in this year’s volume falls upon studies in bibliographical, textual, and editorial 
problems in Shakespeare, these occupying more than the first third of the 
volume, together with like problems in his Tudor-Stuart contemporaries. 

For the nondramatic literature of the Tudor-Stuart periods we find “John 
Stow’s Editions of Skelton’s Workes and Certaine Worthye Manuscript Poems” 
by William Ringler, who establishes the strong likelihood that the well known 
Elizabethan chronicler was the “I. S.” responsible for the first collected edition 
of Skelton’s poetry (1568) and for publishing three fifteenth-century 
poetic manuscripts in Certaine . . . Poems (1597) dedicated to Edmund 
Spenser. Professor Ringler suggests on good grounds that further evidence may 
reveal Stow as “the most important preserver and cataloguer of early poetry 
before Thomas Warton.” John L. Lievsay surveys the career of one of Shake- 
speare’s minor contemporaries in “William Barley, Elizabethan Printer and 
Bookseller”, showing that, in addition to Barley’s efforts as the leading printer- 
publisher of English music books during the 1590’s and early 1600's, he was 
active in still other directions including piracy because he reissued under fresh 
titles and with no indication of authorship selections from the popular writings 
of Chettle and Guazzo, to say nothing of entire works such as Harman’s Caveat 
for Common Cursetors and Boaistuau’s Theatrum Mundi as translated by 
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Alday. The essays on non-dramatic STC books close with Richard Beale Davis, 
“In Re George Sandys’ Ovid”, which furnishes an account of the only known 
copy of the 1623 edition and prints a new document in the translator’s suit 
against the printer William Stansby. 

Two bipartite articles, neither complete in the present volume, are devoted 
to dramatists contemporary with Shakespeare. In “The Shares of Fletcher and 
his Collaborators in the Beaumont and Fletcher Canon (I),” Cyrus Hoy ap- 
plies several linguistic tests to the plays of Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger. 
These criteria are not new: the novelty is in their application to a large body of 
plays. Dr. Hoy concludes that these linguistic criteria are valid and that by their 
means we may effectively distinguish Fletcher’s hand from Massinger’s not 
only for disputed plays but often within limits of act and scene in collabora- 
tions. In “The Printing of John Webster’s Plays (II),” John Russell Brown 
completes an earlier study of original Webster quartos, Treated here are The 
White Devil (1612), The Duchess of Malfi (1623), and The Devil’s Law Case 
(1623). Since the value of reported press-variants depends upon accuracy, the 
reader’s confidence may ‘be shaken at the outset, when, by a most unlucky slip 
of the pen, the writer reports the location and collation of fifteen copies of a 
non-existent White Devil quarto of 1623. To mention such a mishap is per- 
haps, unavoidably, to magnify it, and indeed the collation of all three plays 
seems meticulous. Yet all articles of this kind, it seems to me, raise practical 
questions of utility. Are future editors to take reported press-variants wholly on 
trust, will they need merely to spot-check, or must such collation be done 
afresh even though a detailed and probably accurate report on the matter al- 
ready exists in print? Conscientious editors can hardly be expected to rejoice 
at these alternatives. The question forces itself because the variants reported 
here will result in singularly few and only very trifling changes in the standard 
text by F. L. Lucas. 

The essays on Shakespeare begin appropriately with “New Approaches to 
Textual Problems in Shakespeare” by the late, gifted Dr. Philip Williams, Jr. 
Drawing his illustrations mainly from thc history plays of the First Folio set 
from manuscript, Dr. Williams reviews the history of compositorial analysis, 
indicates the kind of textual prob‘ems it raises and can help to solve, and offers 
some general evaluations of its utility and limitations. Its chief usefulness, he 
suggests, is to indicate various groupings of manuscripts from which the Folio 
texts were set and perhaps something of the nature of the manuscripts them- 
selves. Its limitations arise partly from the fact that the study of compositors’ 
habits is not far advanced (we do not know, for example, how many composi- 
tors beyond the two already identified were at work on the First Folio) and 
partly from the fact that the evidence furnished by such knowledge is seldom 
definitive by itself. As Dr. Williams points out: “The more closely compositor 
analysis is related to other approaches, the more productive it will be.” 

Dr. Alice Walker, in “Some Editorial Principles (with special reference to 
Henry V),” offers a comparable review of the implications of compositorial 
analysis for editors of Shakespeare. She traces the rise of editorial confidence in 
the twentieth century following Pollard’s work on the good and bad quartos, 
which led to the fairly widespread faith that for many of the plays, either in 
the quartos or in the Folio, we had what amounted to the substantive text. Dr. 
Walker finds this confidence premature, indicates why today we are much less 
certain than formerly of the detailed authority of the good quartos and “good” 
Folio texts, and argues the need for a new eclecticism based not so much on 
the authority of literary taste (although Dr. Walker finds more of a place for 
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this than the “scientific” conservatives would allow) as on the recognition of 
the frequency and of the kinds of error that did occur when a text was being 
set by different compositors, each with his own habits and foibles. 

Dr. Walker’s position is dramatically reinforced by Andrew S. Cairncross, 
whose “Quarto Copy for Folio Henry V” explodes a bomb in a textual area that 
has hitherto seemed quite secure. Until now the textual problem of Henry V 
has seemed simple enough. Briefly stated, the consensus of scholars was that 
the three Quartos were all bad, being printed one from another, but that we did 
have a good Folio text printed from Shakespeare’s foul papers. But Mr. Cairn- 
cross now brings effective evidence drawn from verbal links and stage direc- 
tions to show that the compositors’ copy for the Folio was a complex composite 
text furnished not by Heminge and Condell but by the Jaggards and that it 
was a heavily corrected copy of the Third Quarto, so heavily corrected, in fact, 
that the compositors had to have occasional recourse to the Second Quarto to 
find their way through the maze. In short, Folio Henry V remains the authori- 
tative text insofar as it was corrected by reference to a playhouse manuscript, 
but its essentially corrupt bases may make it much less “good” than has hereto- 
fore been thought. 

Professor Bowers and his students seem to be engaged on a similarly de- 
tailed and searching analysis of the textual problems in and behind Hamlet. 
Paul L. Cantrell and George Walton Williams offer a study of two compositors 
working for James Roberts, who printed The Merchant of Venice and the 
Second Quartos of Hamlet and Titus Andronicus. The authors concentrate 
here on the habits of these compositors as manifested in Titus Qz2, a difficult 
problem because this was set from Qr and, as is well known, compositorial habits 
are much less likely to emerge in a reprint than in a setting from manuscript. 
The problem is made even more troublesome by the oddity that the two com- 
positors were employed in setting for a single press, so that their shares do not 
correspond (as is usually the case) with some orderly bibliographical pattern. 
In view of these difficulties, it is not surprising that the authors have to stretch 
their evidence pretty far and are, as they frankly warn the reader, obliged to 
admit what they term “permissive factors of negative evidence”. But their 
evidence is cumulative and leaves only some ten pages unassigned, with the 
remainder of the Quarto ascribed with more or less confidence, to one or the 
other of the compositors. 

In “The Textual Relation of Q2 to Q1 Hamlet (1)” Professor Bowers in- 
augurates a close study of the good Second Quarto, a matter on which his views 
diverge from those of J. Dover Wilson and of Alice Walker. In Professor Wil- 
son’s view Qz2 was set from Shakespeare’s foul papers, with only occasional and 
cautious reference to Q1 when Shakespeare’s manuscript puzzled the com- 
positor. Professor Bowers feels that this view seriously minimizes the existing 
bibliographical links between the two quartos. Dr. Walker, on the other hand, 
has argued that signatures B-D (covering the material that becomes the First 
Act in the Folio text) were set from Qr “with correction and amplification 
from the foul papers”, but that the rest of Q2 was “an independent print of the 
foul papers themselves.” From this view Professor Bowers also dissents, declar- 
ing that “the extreme concurrence in all details necessary to convince us of an 
annotated quarto is not, in my opinion, found in Q2 Hamlet.” The way matters 
are left at the end of the article, then, is that what we may call the first-act 
materials of the good Quarto Hamlet somehow derive from the bad First 
Quarto, but not from an annotated copy. Professor Bowers reserves the solution 
of the problem for later treatment. 
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Finally, Arthur Brown, in “Editorial Problems in Shakespeare: Semi-Popu- 
lar Editions”, offers some spirited questioning of editorial policy in current edi- 
tions of Shakespeare intended for a general audience. He feels that the scholarly 
editors of such texts have failed to define their audience and accordingly over- 
burden their introductions with bibliographical and textual materials which a 
general audience is not trained to understand, still less to appraise, and that, 
more often than not, these editors retain much useless lumber in their notes. 
He would therefore draw as firm a line as possible between editions intended 
for specialists and those directed toward a general audience. For the latter he 
recommends resolute modernization of spelling and punctuation, the removal 
of act and scene divisions to the margins, the indication of variants only when 
these readings are, in the editor’s judgment, “worthy of consideration, particu- 
larly in cases of serious corruption in the text”, and, last, the stripping down of 
introductions and explanatory notes to the irreducible minimum needed for the 
reader’s understanding, a point that he recognizes as extremely hard to define. 
He insists throughout that the only practicable procedure for a semi-popular 
edition nowadays is for the specialist editor to tell his readers what he is doing 
but not why. If Mr. Brown’s counsels were followed, no doubt we should soon 
have rather tidier and more compact popular editions of Shakespeare, but only 
at the cost of willfully extending at yet another point in the modern world the 
gap between the specialist and the educated and educable readers. 

Taken all in all, then, this year’s Studies in Bibliography has much to recom- 
mend it to advanced students of Shakespeare. It provokes debate on how 
Shakespeare should be edited in a democratic society; it surveys, illustrates, and 
appraises compositorial analysis (the liveliest current topic among textual crit- 
ics); and it offers the specialist two challenging and significant explorations into 
the texts of particular plays. A study of its contents is mandatory for any scholar 
concerned with editing Shakespeare. 


University of California, Los Angeles Hucu G. Dick 


Bernard Shaw on Shakespeare and English Shakespearean Acting (Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Aarhus, XXVII, Supp. B.). By HENNING KRaBBE. Aarhus, Denmark: University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 66. 6 kroner. 


A Danish scholar, Dr. Henning Krabbe, has written an extremely interest- 
ing long pamphlet in which he gathers from a number of scattered sources 
Bernard Shaw’s quite numerous writings on Shakespeare and criticisms of 
Shakespearian productions in England in the late 1890's, and evaluates these 
with his own shrewd and intelligent comments. Such a work may be said to 
be overdue in this year of the centenary of Shaw’s birth, for the highly un- 
orthodox and often profoundly illuminating views of a master of vivid prose 
and the outstanding playwright of an age so near to ours on the outstanding 
playwright of all time, need collection, commentary and consideration, even if 
Dr. Krabbe’s main conclusion that Shaw was a major critic of Shakespeare 
cannot be accepted. 

The Irishman’s critical position, expressed again and again with brilliant 
violence, was that “the immortal William”, while the creator of inspired poetry 
and word music, dealt in “sham moralizing and stage ‘philosophy’”, lacking 
a co-ordinated system of thought and what Shaw called “sociology”, and that 
his characterization was sham. It is completely typical of this judgment of the 
content rather than the poetry of Shakespeare’s plays by the canons of Shaw’s 
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own sociology, Puritanism, and socialism, that at one point he exclaims of 
Shakespeare’s characters in disgust, 


Search for statesmanship, or even citizenship, or any sense of the common- 
wealth, material or spiritual, and you will not find the making of a decent 
vestryman or curate in the whole horde. 


This application to the plays of the yardstick of his own bunch of isms, led to 
Shaw’s selection as his favourite Shakespearian character of Helena in All's 
Well that Ends Well, in whose dubious proceedings he detected some fore- 
shadowing of the Ibsenite New Woman. 

Of the denunciation of sham characterization, the following on Iago is a 
representative and thought-provoking instance. 


But the character defies all consistency. Shakespeare as usual, starts with a 
rough and general notion of a certain type of individual, and then throws 
it over at the first temptation. Iago begins as a coarse blackguard, whose 
jovial bluntness passes as “honesty”, and who is professionally a routine 
subaltern incapable of understanding why a mathematician gets promoted 
over his head. But the moment a stage effect can be made, or a fine speech 
brought off by making him refined, subtle and dignified, he is set talking 
like Hamlet, and becomes a godsend to students of the “problems” pre- 
sented by our divine William’s sham characters. 


Now a major critic of Shakespeare may have a couple of theories of his 
own to grind, but he does not come to his task with a whole hardware store of 
sociological axes. This was apparent to two noted contemporary dramatic 
critics, both personal friends—the first is quoted by Dr. Krabbe. William 
Archer, a canny Scot, dealing with Shaw’s savage review of Beerbohm Tree’s 
production of Henry IV, Part I at the Haymarket in 1896 wrote:- 


He applies to each character in succession the touchstone of his own anti- 
monarchical, anti-oligarchical, anti-Jingo, anti-carnivorous, anti-alcoholic 
principles, and of course finds them all deplorably wanting. Observe, I say 
his “principles”, not his “prejudices”; for it so happens that, in the main, 
I share them myself, and our own prejudices are always principles. But 
are we never to get outside the grating of our principles, and snatch a 
moment of unprincipled delight in the splendid pageant of humanity? For 
my part, I have long given up as a bad job to convert Shakespeare to my 
“views” ... That does not hinder him from being the greatest poet of all 
time, who has left us in his plays, an inexhaustible reservoir of essential 
humanity. 


Max Beerbohm was rather sourer when he wrote of the “captious and 
rancorous spirit” of Shaw on Shakespeare, 


In that they were directed against one who could not defend himself, I re- 
garded Mr Shaw’s attacks as cowardly; in that Mr Shaw was a dramatist 
himself, I regarded them as suspect. 


Dr. Krabbe refrains discreetly from quoting some of Shaw’s more purple 
patches, such as, 


With the single exception of Homer, there is no eminent writer, not even 
Sir Walter Scott, whom I despise so entirely as I despise Shakespeare when 
I measure my mind against his. The intensity of my impatience with him 
occasionally reaches such a pitch, that it would positively be a relief to me 
to dig him up and throw stones at him, knowing as I do how incapable he 
and his worshippers are of understanding any less obvious form of in- 
dignity. 
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These are not the tones of a major critic, but of a brilliant, rumbustious, red- 
bearded Irishman, thrusting his way upwards in London and thwacking about 
with his bladder. 

Shaw’s criticisms of the Shakespearian acting of the 1890’s-are a good deal 
less provocative, save in his prolonged feud with Sir Henry Irving, for his inner 
eye as an embryo master dramatist gives him perception of the soul and tech- 
nique of acting. The Irving business is a rather sad story of cross-purposes, from 
which Shaw does not emerge particularly well. Though the critic was fully 
entitled to be impatient with Irving’s versions of the plays of Shakespeare, 
greatly mangled to suit the actor’s often bizarre character conceptions and the 
demands of the Lyceum scene-painters, the full savagery of his denunciations 
is now known to have been actuated in part by his conception that Irving was 
an ogre keeping the matchless Ellen Terry in a cage, in part by his desire that 
the leading actor of London should place his theatre at the disposal of what 
Shaw was then in a very small minority in thinking the leading European 
dramatist, Ibsen, and perhaps a little from the fact that Irving had refused 
Shaw’s Man of Destiny—none of the three being a proper motive for blistering 
critical attacks upon individual productions. The main Ibsen aspect was a non- 
sensical conception, for Sir Henry Irving could no more have placed himself in 
deed or thought in Ibsen’s dramatic straight-jacket than Bernard Shaw could 
have written plays suitable for the Lyceum Theatre and its public. 

Most of Shaw’s other Shakespearian acting criticisms carry their own im- 
primatur in their own brilliance, but there is in fact just a little worm i’ the 
bud. This is, as Dr. Krabbe mentions, Shaw’s juvenile admiration for the actor 
Barry Sullivan which never left him since he returned to it again at the age of 
gt in an article in the Strand magazine for October 1947, to which the author 
does not refer in his Bibliography. Shaw calls Sullivan in that article “a great 
actor”, and says that he “had classic taste and noble judgment”. 

It is here that we must pause and reflect that Shaw was over 40 when he 
came to dramatic criticism in London, and that his taste had been formed in 
the provinces twenty years earlier; theatrically he was a child of his own genera- 
tion, which was the 1870’s rather than the 1890’s. That is what, to use Max 
Beerbohm’s phrase, makes some of his judgments “suspect”. For there is little 
doubt that Barry Sullivan, whose main success was achieved in London in 
1852, was, despite certain qualities of personality, a second rater and a robustious 
periwig-pated fellow. Shaw in 1947 tried to deflect G. H. Lewes’ criticism of 
his idol with an accusation of personal prejudice, but the four-square critic 
Joseph Knight had discarded Sullivan as old-fashioned and provincial as early 
as 1876, when he wrote of Sullivan’s Richard that it “had a violence that can 
never be intense”, and of his Macbeth, “Conventional readings are presented 
after approved methods, and there is nothing to inspire interest or invite analy- 
sis”. 

Dr. Krabbe, who can hardly have seen Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet, has a 
moment of doubt (pp. 46-47) whether Shaw may not have idealized this per- 
formance. He can rest assured: there never was a sweeter Prince or a more per- 
fect interpretation, right down to the farewell performances in 1913, witnessed 
by the reviewer. 

There is one slip (p. 43), which invalidates a paragraph of the author’s 
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discussion of Shaw’s views on the playing of Hamlet. The performance of 
Hamlet in the closet scene that Shaw witnessed at Camberwell in April 1896, 
was not by Sir Henry Irving but by his son H. B. Irving, a much less inspired 
though later extremely talented actor. 


London Sr. Vincent TRrousripcE 


New Readings in Shakespeare (Shakespeare Problems Series, VIII). By c. J. sisson. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1956. 2 vols. Pp. [x] + 218; [viii] + 300. $8.50. 


Professor Sisson’s book is, in a manner of speaking, a by-product of his new 
edition of Shakespeare’s works (reviewed here last year, VI, 340-341); it is 
primarily a justification of the readings there adopted in doubtful and disputed 
places. He does not list or comment on all of his departures from the basic texts 
of the various plays, but the thousand Jectiones (at a rough guess) on which 
he does express his opinion form a very substantial body of controversial pas- 
sages. 

oe The word new in the title does not cover the full scope of the book. Much 
more often than he proposes a brand new reading, Mr. Sisson justifies that of a 
quarto or the first folio or an emendation proposed by one of his predecessors, 
and some of his decisions of this kind are just as interesting as his novel pro- 
posals. An example of the former is his interpretation of “Making the green 
one red” (Macbeth, II. ii.63). I am struck by the number of emendations pro- 
posed by others but rarely adopted which he has incorporated in his text, e.g., 
Measure, Il.iv.103, Labour's, 1.i.251, I.i. 44, V.ii.67, Merchant, I1.i.18, Tl. 
i.112, As You Like It, Ill. ii. 250, IV. iii. 88, V. iv. 121, John, Il. i. 259, Richard 
Il, Il. i. 70, 2 Henry IV, I. ii. 24-26, Henry V, 1. ii. 94, I. ii. 208-209, IV. ii. 5, V. ii. 
77, 1 Henry VI, IV. vii. 60, 2 Henry VI, 1. iii. 153, 3 Henry VI, 1.i.19, Richard 
III, Ill. v. 34-35, Troilus, V. vii. 11, Coriolanus, |. iv.54, Timon, IV. iii. 12, IV. iii. 
254, Caesar, I. iii. 129, II. ii. 46, Hamlet, 1.i.121, II. ii. 181-182, III. ii. 295, V. ii. 
201, V. ii. 234-236, Antony, I. iii. 11, I. iii. 20. Indeed, Mr. Sisson’s “new readings” 
include even corrections of his own text. For the benefit of users of his edition 
I list all such second thoughts as I have noticed: Two Gentlemen, II. iv. 196, 
Merry Wives, 1.i.129, Much Ado, I11.i.89, Labour's, TV.i.146, IV. ii.98, As 
You Like It, I. iii. 37-38, Shrew, 1. i. 107-110, All’s Well, 1. i. 82, John, 1. i. 236-237, 
1 Henry IV, I. iv. 270, 437, 2 Henry IV, I. iii. 28, 1 Henry VI, V. iii. 10-11, Titus, 
II. iii. 131, IV. iv. 53, V. iii. 198, Timon, IV. iii. 283, Hamlet, |. iii. 73-74, Antony, 
V. xv. 38-39, Lucrece, 31, 125-126, Passionate Pilgrim, 125-127. 

From time to time Mr. Sisson also brings new data to bear on the text 
which he is discussing. The most interesting of these (which does not pertain 
to the text) is a new reading of Shakespeare’s signature to his deposition in the 
Mountjoy suit (I, 4-5). He turns up a “Norfolk dialect word scamel” = godwit 
(Tempest, II. ii.176) and a record of fap = drunk “in seventeenth-century 
church-wardens’ accounts in the West Midlands” (Merry Wives, I.i. 185). He 
produces an example of Jest as a homonym of beast apropos of Dream, V.i. 232. 
He has a fuller explanation of Oneyres (1 Henry IV, II.i.84) which would make 
me much happier if it adduced an example of the word instead of only its pre- 
sumed derivation. To explain “The Lady of the Strachy” (Twelfth Night, Il. 
iv. 44) he shows that William Strachey, the author of the narrative of the 
Bermuda voyage, owned a one-sixth share in the lease of the Blackfriars The- 
ater in 1606 and that the tireman of the company was one David Yeomans. 
He suggests—not very convincingly, I am afraid—that the line is an inter- 
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polation glancing at a liaison (“married might well be a euphemism”) between 
Mrs. Strachey and the tireman. 

Mr. Sisson’s chief reliance is upon an expert knowledge of Elizabethan 
handwriting and of this he makes extremely good use. He prints several plates 
showing his reconstruction of the copy in Elizabethan handwriting to illustrate 
the misreadings, etc., which he assumes in revising the text. Not only his new 
readings but his defense of the original text or of some emendation often rests 
on the cursus litterarum. It affords him even an explanation of the notorious 
Vilorxa (Timon, IIl.iv.112). Once in a while, in fact, it becomes almost an 
obsession. Speaking of “On, on, you Noblish English” (Henry V, III. i.17), an 
example of attraction if I ever saw one, he says, “There can be no reasonable 
doubt that noblest was in the original copy misread as Noblish” (Il, 61). Some 
of the new readings he arrives at in this way seem to me decidedly successful. 
Lacking the space to discuss them one by one, I simply list some examples: 
“But say this woo her love from Valentine” (Two Gentlemen, III. ii. 49), “To 
seek thy hope by beneficial help” (Errors, I.i. 152), “videlicet a gig of a cuck- 
old’s horn” (Labour's, V.i.72), “Now is the moon to see between the two 
neighbors” (Dream, V.i.208), “So is Alcides beaten by his rogue” (Merchant, 
II. i. 35), “You will cry in time in despite of a fall” (As You Like It, 1. iii.24- 
25), “Breathe Merriman, the poor cur is embossed” (Shrew, Ind. i. 17), “Whose 
private notice of the Dauphin’s love” (John, IV. iii.16), “Leaves them un- 
usable” (2b., V. vii. 16), “This swears he, as he is a prince, and just” (Richard 
II, III. iii. 119), “there is a good angel about him, but the devil blinds him to’t” 
(2 Henry IV, II. iv. 363-364), “And are enforced from our most quiet flow” 
(1b., IV.i.71), “the hook-nosed fellow of Rome, their Caesar” (ib., IV. iii. 45- 
46), “Meet for the loss of thee, having no more” (3 Henry VI, Il. v. 119), “Good 
arms, strong joints, true swords, and great Jove’s accent” (Troilus I. iii. 238), 
“Lesser had been the taxings of your dispositions” (Coriolanus III. ii.21), 
“Again? In triumph! And Mercutio slain” (Romeo, III. i.127), “Thou pouts 
upon thy fortune and thy love” (ib., III. iii.144), “Even on their knees and 
hand, let him fall down” (Timon, I.i.87), “Hazard so near us as doth hourly 
grow Out of his braves” (Hamlet, III. iii.7), “An the creature run from the 
cur” (Lear, IV. vi. 161-163), “Never retiring ebbs, but keeps due on” (Othello, 
III. iii. 455), Antony, IV.x.1-9, “Who care no more but as the tops of trees” 
(Pericles, 1. ii. 30), “Envied the great” (ib., II. iii. 26). Mr. Sisson is also bolder 
than other editors in omitting lines which he regards as cancelled passages set 
up by the compositor in defiance of marks of deletion, e.g., Romeo, III. iii. 40 ff, 
Timon, V.iv.70 ff., Caesar, IV. iii. 181-195, Pericles, IV. i. 4-8. 

Mr. Sisson’s .attitude towards the original texts of the plays is not quite that 
in the highest favor to-day. “It is a grievous fallacy simply to seek one ‘copy text’ 
and to ensue it.” “It has of late become sufficiently evident that there is justifica- 
tion in a number of plays for an eclectic approach to the reconstruction of the 
text as Shakespeare intended it” (I, 37). “The most faithful reconstruction of 
Shakespeare’s text to be arrived at in a modern form can be no more than a 
proposal, and dare not be presented as in any way final or definitive” (I, 38). 
Mr. Sisson tends to consider each crux in isolation and to weigh every variety 
of argument pro and con in reaching a decision. From time to time he says 
something like “I resort to an eclectic reading” (II, 110) or “it is indeed difh- 
cult to avoid a stylistic eclecticism in this play” (II, 88). For example, in the 
first reading in Hamlet which he discusses, he protests against giving I.i.21 to 
Marcellus (Q1, F) rather than Horatio (Q2), but he does not raise the ques- 
tion of the authority of the several texts and is apparently convinced by the 
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fact that “The speech is quite inappropriate to Marcellus”. In his next discussion 
he sets aside the reading of Qz2 at I.i. 45, “Speake to it Horatio”, and prefers 
that of Qi and F, “Question it Horatio”, either because “It might seem clear 
that the Q2 compositor has been led to ‘speak to it Horatio’, in 1. 42, and ‘It 
would be spoke to’, in 1. 45” or because “this is possibly one of the examples of 
revision by Shakespeare, of which there are undoubted instances in the Folio 
text”. In his next discussion he again prefers F to Qz2, but here he takes “co- 
mart” as a misreading of “counant”. In his next four notes he argues for the Q2z 
reading, and also in the fifth (with correction of a misprint), but he says flatly 
“The Folio shewes for chapes is editorial”. Next he votes for F solid flesh in 
preference to Q2 sallied (or sullied) flesh on the ground that sullied is “arti- 
ficial and false to the context”. In the next four notes he sticks to Q2, but at 
I. iii. 108-109 he prefers Qr. After another vote of confidence in Q2, he comes 
to the “dram of eale” crux, which he solves by a novel transposition (“to a 
doubt Of his own scandal”). In the four notes remaining on Act I he elects for 
Q2 every time. 

I will not debate the justifiability of this procedure. One might simply say 
that Mr. Sisson is an unusually candid editor, for the truth is that no text of 
Shakespeare published since 1623, facsimiles only excepted, is anything but 
eclectic. The nearest thing to a non-eclectic edition, the First Folio edition of 
the Misses Porter and Clarke, which blindly follows F, is one of the worst. 
The great twentieth-century enterprise of determining a rationale of the texts 
has had important effects, but still nobody has so far produced a non-eclectic 
text of a single play. What is more, I do not expect to live to see anything else, 
not simply because of the conservatism of publishers but also because of the 
inherent difficulties of the problem and the deficiencies of our knowledge of the 
printed editions on which we depend.” 

In reviewing Mr. Sisson’s edition I commented on the lack of differentia- 
tion of syllabic and non-syllabic -ed in the plays. We now have his justification 
of the practice (I, 36-37). He says that the early printed texts “are anything 
but consistent” in making the distinction (an exaggeration, in my opinion) 
and that “a consistent distinction between ’d and ed, for metrical reasons, is 
dictation by the editor in matters of prosody, and is best avoided altogether by 
a universal ed. It may well be otherwise with Shakespeare’s poems and lyrics, 
which he may be conceived to have written with meticulous attention to metre, 
and where the compositor was likely to have followed his copy more closely.” 
The implication that Shakespeare did not write his plays with the same atten- 
tion to meter, or at any rate to rhythm, I cannot accept without a good deal 
more show of reason. Such phraseology as “even metrical purists would sub- 
mit” (II, 143) and “I prefer [a certain reading], even if the metre suffers” (II, 
288) implies a cavalier attitude towards versification. 

A book like Mr. Sisson’s is a rarity to-day. In the nineteenth century 
gentlemen of leisure, whiling away winter evenings by tinkering with the text 
of Shakespeare, produced books of conjectural emendations by the score, but 
the last half century, so far as I can remember, has produced scarcely half-a- 
dozen. Mr. Sisson’s examination of the text is far more responsible than most 
of its predecessors, even though some of the premises from which he starts will 
certainly be questioned. To be sure, nobody will agree with every one of his 


1Mr. Sisson starts one hare that amazes me. Apropos of 1 Henry VI, V. iii. 68 he says, “The 
Second Folio supplies the words thy prisoner which are necessary to the sense and can hardly be 
merely editorial”. If we are to entertain the possibility that new readings in Fs have some authority 
it will be a merry world indeed. 
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decisions; nevertheless his book seems to me to be well worth the considera- 
tion of editors of Shakespeare and a genuine contribution to the formation of 
a critical text. 


University of Pennsylvania M. A. SHAABER 


Shakespeare’s Use of Music. By JouHN H. Lonc. Gainesville, Fla.: University of Florida 
Press, 1955. Pp. [xvi] + [214]. Cloth, $5.50; paper, $4.75. 

The producer of Shakespeare’s comedies who attempts, as far as possible, to 
represent, in device and decor, the visual and auditory appeal employed in the 
public theatres of Shakespeare’s day will have a search both long and hard for 
a book that, based on sound scholarship and artistic insight, is of direct and 
practical use to him in the undertaking. The search for such a book on one item 
of Elizabethan stage presentation—the use of music both instrumental and 
vocal as a dramatic device in the comedies of Shakespeare—ends with Dr. 
Long’s Shakespeare’s Use of Music. 

The excellence of this book results from the unusual ability of the author 
to employ scholarship and art in an all too rare combination, and to direct it 
to an end that is of unusual practical value. 

Dr. Long, after finding little to help him in the texts and stage directions 
of the plays of Shakespeare, turned his attention to contemporaneous plays that 
offered far more material both in dialogue and stage directions to enable him 
to arrive at a more “thorough and extensive knowledge of the habits and con- 
ventions governing the use of music in the Elizabethan theatre.” A further 
study of contemporary accounts of drama and music found in records, docu- 
ments, texts, and quotations, augmented by an investigation of conclusions 
reached by some of the present day authors of secondary studies and editorial 
comments, has enabled Dr. Long to assess the value of these sources. It is in- 
teresting to know that he found by far the most illuminating material for his 
purpose in the stage directions for, and comments on, music embedded in the 
actual texts of the plays and in the playwright’s stage directions. These and the 
prompter’s directions and contemporary reports on the plays lead, he contends, 
to definite indications of the playwright’s intention. 

A study of contemporary comments on stage music by writers unconnected 
with the theatre, Dr. Long found to be very limited, but, like everyone else 
who has written on the subject, he found abundant evidence in the part played 
by music in the social life of the period to suggest the possibility of its reflection 
in the stage music of the private and public theatres. In regard to secondary 
studies, Dr. Long, while deploring their “general lack of scholarship”, admits 
to finding much that was “valuable and welcome”. 

The various uses of music as a dramatic device in Elizabethan drama are 
a subject too familiar to bear repetition until fresh evidence comes to hand to 
correct or augment what has already been said. Dr. Long is wise, therefore, to 
limit this subject and to spare more time and space to a topic upon which he 
can speak with enlightening authority. The light thrown by the mind of a 
skilled musician upon the “collections of music which appeared within the 
seventy-five years following 1590” is by far the most valuable part of this book, 
and the inclusion of authentic and appropriate music scores for the use of stage 
production will recommend it to a wide and appreciative reading public. 

One might take issue with Dr. Long on his statement that the subject of 
the importance of music in the plays of Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
“has received slight attention from the scholars”. One is glad that he modestly 
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adds “as far as I know” after stating that no existing scholarship “has been 
gathered together and applied to the dramatic works of Shakespeare play by 
play”. But this is to cavil at a book which is remarkable for its open-mindedness 
and freedom from that asperity and rancor which impairs the dignity of so 
much Shakespearian scholarship. 


Wellesley CéciLe pE BANKE 


The Slave of Life: A Study of Shakespeare and the Idea of Justice. By M. D. H. PARKER. 
London: Chatto and Windus; New York: Macmillan, 1955. Pp. 264. $3.75. 


In attempting to review Miss Parker’s The Slave of Life, 1 find myself in a 
difficult position. In important respects, although not in fundamental method, 
the book parallels my own Shakespeare's Use of Learning, published in 1953. 
The time lag of publishing being what it is, Miss Parker could not have seen 
my book, and I was therefore interested in comparing her conclusions with 
my own. I have tried, however, to discuss her book in terms of its own inten- 
tions, and I hope that I have succeeded reasonably well. Obviously I accept 
its fundamental postulate—that Shakespeare wrote in terms of traditional 
Christian teaching, of which he showed a remarkable knowledge even in his 
earliest plays; and that theological concepts profoundly affected not only details 
of action but also the entire structure of many of the plays. I do not see how 
anyone who has examined the evidence carefully and candidly can believe 
otherwise. At the same time, I must say, in all honesty, that I found this book 
disappointing, largely because its expository method (and apparently Miss 
Parker’s own habit of mind) was generally that of the “new critics”, who are 
at their best in flashes of insight and appreciation of details, whereas its premise 
was that Shakespeare worked in terms of an organized body of ideas, which 
must be explored systematically. This conflict between technique and sub- 
ject matter accounts, I think, both for the excellences of the book and for its 
weaknesses. 

Many of Miss Parker’s critical perceptions seem to me extremely happy 
both in insight and in phrasing. She has, for example, a paragraph on the 
relation between Shakespeare’s plots and their sources which states far more 
felicitously than I managed to do the change in method between the earlier 
and later plays which was a fundamental point in my own book. In the later 
plays, she concludes, plot “is no longer something which he [Shakespeare] must 
explain as it stands and in explaining learn from, but something which must be 
made to explain for him what he has learnt elsewhere. The English histories, 
Romeo and Juliet and Julius Caesar fall in the earlier class. Plot may change 
character, but it is not itself changed” (p. 34). I should place Julius Caesar in 
the later class, for the changes from the source, though minor in quantity, fun- 
damentally alter the character of Brutus and produce the tragic moral choice. 
But Miss Parker states the general point exactly. “In Troilus and Cressida”, she 
writes, “lie the seeds of all the great tragedies” (p. 83). She is at times equally 
happy in clearing up a problem implicit in Shakespeare’s background of learn- 
ing. I know of no exposition that equals hers in distinguishing between clem- 
entia and misericordia as concepts of mercy and applying the distinction to 
Shakespeare (pp. 51 ff). Equally illuminating is her explanation of what he 
means by shadow in the Platonic and Aristotelian context of his thinking (pp. 
100-101). 

Another generalization, however, is sound in intention but unhappy in its 
context: “Hamlet is conceived not as naturally revengeful but as endued, as I 
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suggested, with a passionate rationality” (p. 106). Granted the modern use of 
passionate without moral implications, the perception is sound; granted the 
system of ideas which she is discussing, in which passion is a technical term, the 
statement is nonsense. There is no real ambiguity, of course, and I am being 
overly finicky. But this slight example can lead us to a major weakness of the 
book: namely, that it is an unstructured treatment of a structure of ideas. This 
is apparent both in the organization of the book as a whole and in Miss Parker’s 
thinking, which often fails to relate individual points to the system of ideas 
from which they should derive their meaning. 

The book opens with a summary of “The Elizabethan Poise” which readers 
accustomed to recent works on Shakespeare’s intellectual milieu will find 
mostly familiar. Occasionally one strikes a novel point that seems well made— 
for example, that Sebonde placed far more trust in human reason than his 
master Aquinas and that this exaggerated confidence was related to Mon- 
taigne’s reaction (p. 19). This point might well have been pursued to Shake- 
speare. The same contrast to Aquinas is true of Hooker and other Renaissance 
writers opposed to Luther and especially Calvin. Calvinists regularly accused 
their opponents, Roman Catholic or Anglican, of Pelagianism, obviously with 
some justice if they had in mind the climate of opinion being produced. In 
Anthony Copley’s A Fig for Fortune (1596), a kind of fantastic Roman Cath- 
olic analogue of Book I of The Faerie Queene, the knightly hero is told: 


Nor Death, nor Hell can damnifie thy honer 
So long as Reasons arme beares up thy banner. 


It is at least arguable that Shakespeare, like Spenser, was closer to the Thomistic 
view of man, with respect to the roles of reason and grace, than to either of the 
Renaissance extremes; and it is possible that he reflects a conservative reaction 
against extreme rationalism by the emphasis in Hamlet upon an “ordinant” 
heaven and upon Christian patience and resignation (“the readiness is all”) 
and by the regeneration of Lear, even as a “very foolish fond old man”, by 
humility and patience in affliction. 

To return to Miss Parker’s structure, she then devotes four chapters to 
various periods in Shakespeare’s career and a final chapter to “The Idea of 
Justice in the Orthodox Tradition”. I confess that, at first reading, I thought 
that she had added this chapter and the subtitle of the book, A Study of Shake- 
speare and the Idea of Justice, as an afterthought. Rereading showed that my 
initial impression was unsound and that the concepts of justice and mercy had 
indeed been important at intervals throughout the book. But surely the chapter 
on justice should have been included in the introduction—perhaps it might even 
have supplanted the rather conventional matter there discussed. If the philo- 
sophical and theological background had been thoroughly explained initially, 
the theme of the book could have been kept more firmly in mind, and the 
writer’s gaze more steadily on Shakespeare without protracted side-glances into 
theology. 

A parallel failure of integration between parts and whole is apparent in de- 
tails of exposition. Early in the book Miss Parker comments: “The patterns of 
appearance and reality on the one hand, and of corruption and either salvation 
or damnation on the other, become in the tragedies one continuous pattern, in 
which reality and corruption are the same” (p. 78). Only in the chapter on 
justice does she glance, in citing another writer, at the basis of these patterns in 
Shakespeare’s metaphysic—“the schism between the reality which reason ap- 
prehends and the appearance to which the will and passions are attached” (p. 
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198). If Shakespeare saw all sin as a false choice of a lesser or apparent good, he 
could not write seriously about human conduct without being concerned with 
appearance and reality. Working the first quotation through to its metaphysical 
basis would have enabled Miss Parker to write more meaningfully and would 
have prevented her from making nonsense of the statement by an ambiguous 
use of reality. For Shakespeare, at least, reality and corruption are not the same. 
What man “really” does in mistaking appearance for reality can be equated 
with corruption. 

Similarly, Miss Parker writes elaborately all around what happens to Mac- 
beth (p. 166), apparently without recognizing him as an‘ example of the chain 
of sin, a concept perfectly familiar to Shakespeare and kept before the audience 
by the imagery of blood. In the chapter on Justice (pp. 215-16) she describes the 
effect of sin, using the technical concepts that she should have had in mind in 
discussing Macbeth. 

Once, at least, Miss Parker misses a part of her pattern altogether. The pre- 
cise and almost identical doctrine of Roman Catholic formularies and of the 
Anglican Homilies on the parts of a valid repentance is obviously integral to 
her theme of justice and mercy, and yet she apparently overlooks this body of 
teaching. “Claudius and Macbeth”, she tells us, “are distinguished by the re- 
fusal of the truth which they all consciously or subconsciously perceive about 
themselves” (p. 108). I suspect that Shakespeare may have thought of Macbeth 
as an example of final impenitence in one who resisted God’s grace moving him 
through the warnings of his conscience and through his realization of what he 
had lost. I know that Claudius goes through three of the four prescribed stages 
in repentance and then explicitly recognizes that he cannot be forgiven because 
he will not complete the fourth—amendment of life, which involves restitution 
of what he has wrongfully taken. Miss Parker also remarks of “the moving 
scene between Amintor and Evadne in The Maid’s Tragedy” that “even here 
there is no theological reference” (p. 57). There is no reference, it is true, but 
Mrs. Dolora Cunningham has pointed out that Evadne’s repentance follows the 
conventional steps, except that the traditional theory is used falsely in that no 
valid repentance could become the basis of murder. Religious doctrine is prosti- 
tuted into melodrama—a lapse of which Shakespeare is never guilty. 

A final extension of the same weakness seems to me apparent in a failure to 
reconcile critical details with an interpretation of the whole play which, in turn, 
has been related to the postulates of the book. Consider, for example, Miss 
Parker’s treatment of the tragic heroes. “In one respect Brutus is unlike every 
other tragic hero except Macbeth. As Romeo and Richard II both in the course 
of the play become a little better, Brutus becomes—temporarily—a little worse” 
(p. 49). One immediately wonders whether in Romeo she equates violence of 
action—including murder and suicide—with moral goodness, or whether she 
has considered Romeo’s actions in the light of Friar Lawrence’s explicit warn- 
ings that his rashness would lead to disaster. Then one reflects that, if the tragic 
hamartia were a moral error, as in almost all Shakespeare’s tragedies, it should 
theoretically set in motion a chain of sin that would make the hero worse, not 
better, unless repentance and regeneration operated as in Lear; and one thinks 
of Othello and Antony as further exceptions to her generalization. With respect 
to Othello, Miss Parker betrays her own confusion. “Othello’s character is con- 
sistent with the peculiarly mental quality of his redemption” (p. 128). But 
“Othello and Romeo are the only Christian heroes who kill themselves in 
Shakespeare, and Othello’s immediate predecessor in tragedy is Hamlet, ex- 
plicitly conscious of the sin of suicide” (p. 128). “His suicide may be claimed 
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as Senecan, useful dramatically, or simply in character” (p. 126). Othello’s 
explicit statement that Iago has “ensnared my soul and body” she simply 
ignores. These contradictions disappear if we assume that, even though Othello 
recognizes Desdemona’s innocence, he is right in seeing himself as damned, 
because the disorder in his being resulting from his act of sin has not been 
corrected—witness his proud attempts to justify himself and his suicide as op- 
posed to patience before the law. Miss Parker’s reading of Antony and Cleo- 
patra is that of the nineteenth-century critics: “Yet Antony and Cleopatra are 
saved, both in the way and to the degree that many are, through a surrender to 
love as they know it, frankly sexual, but not entirely selfish” (p. 147). I do not 
see how this reading of the play can be reconciled with her premise that Shake- 
speare accepted the Christian moral system or, fortunately for her premise, with 
Shakespeare’s text, which speaks repeatedly and explicitly of Antony’s degen- 
eration. 

A similar objection can be made to the treatment of Henry IV and of 
Falstaff: “Surely in Henry IV, and at a much lower artistic level in Henry V, 
the real theme is that of Augustine—whatever is, is good. ‘Banish plump Jack 
and banish all the world’” (p. 48). Miss Parker very nearly simplifies Augus- 
tine’s careful and stern metaphysics into the kind of optimism satirized by 
Voltaire in Candide, and she neglects to complete her quotation: “Banish 
plump Jack and banish all the world. Prince Hal: 1 do, I will.” The Prince has 
as good a claim to speak for Shakespeare as Falstaff, and he is supported by the 
action of the two plays. To say of Falstaff; “He dies as he had lived, with the 
sort of innocence cne might expect to find in an animated ‘subconscious’ con- 
fronted by the censor of Freud” (p. 49), is not only to stand against the con- 
census of recent scholarship but also to assume that Shakespeare abandoned his 
customary ethical position in these plays. Loving the sinner did not prevent 
him from hating the sin—or banishing the sinner. 

The weaknesses discussed above seem to me fundamental. But several 
minor points perhaps deserve comment—first, the need for adequate documen- 
tation and explanation of scholarly details. Miss Parker provides occasional 
footnotes, but seldom, in my experience, for the reference or detail that I was 
interested in pursuing further. She places Troilus and Cressida among the 
tragedies and before Hamlet. She appends a footnote explaining why she re- 
gards it as a tragedy, but her departure from the generally accepted chron- 
ology of the plays she nowhere explains. Perhaps she follows Mr. Leslie Hot- 
son; perhaps Professor Peter Alexander’s disciples are once again at work on the 
dating of the plays; perhaps I have overlooked an important recent article. But 
I am left to conjecture. 

The book also needs a fuller index, since, if I am right, its strength lies in 
perceptive details. I recalled, for example, that Miss Parker had characterized 
Love's Labour's Lost excellently. But the index does not list plays; so I had to 
page through the chapter on “The First Testing”. Fortunately the remark 
occurred during the main discussion of the play, which is short; otherwise I 
should have been helpless. 

Miss Parker’s appendix “Was Shakespeare a Recusant” is a fair summary 
of extant knowledge and shows little or none of the striving to find evidence 
where it hardly exists that is characteristic of Shakespeare and Catholicism by 
H. Mutschmann and K. Wentersdorf, upon which her treatment of the prob- 
lem is based. But her evidence is largely external and amounts to guilt—I sus- 
pect that she would prefer “salvation”—by association. Consider, for example, 
the results of using similar evidence with respect to John Donne. In the absence 
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of incontrovertible records that Shakespeare was personally a Roman Catholic, 
the evidence having highest validity is the text of the works. His religious views 
interest me only as they help elucidate the plays, but I cannot resist suggesting 
that those to whom his precise religious allegiance seems important could in- 
vestigate the text of the plays much more carefully than they have so far done. 
I have an impression that the theological allusions in the plays are consistent 
either with Roman Catholicism or with conservative Anglicanism, particularly 
if one reads the references in their dramatic context just as one must see 
Gloucester’s “as flies to wanton boys” not as Shakespeare’s view but as Glouces- 
ter’s erroneous opinion corrected by the action of the play. Certainly there are 
no passages so clearly in the Roman Catholic tradition as several in Book I, 
Canto x, of The Faerie Queene. Miss Parker quite rightly sees Love’s Labour's 
Lost as “taut with aristocratic learning” and compares it to “an amateur 
divinity school” (p. 62). Its action conforms to its proposition that man’s 
“affects” are “not by might mastered but by special grace.” This echoes the 
Prayer Book catechism and sounds like Protestant as opposed to Roman Cath- 
olic teaching on the issue of good works. Shakespeare’s handling of scenes of 
repentance—for example, in Hamlet—also seems to reflect the emphasis upon 
personal reconciliation with the wronged person and restitution of damages 
characteristic of the Prayer Book and Homilies, which otherwise recapitulate 
traditional doctrine. On the other hand, the funeral of Ophelia reflects Roman 
Catholic practice, and Shakespeare’s unfavorable view of King John and his 
tenderness to friars are relevant. 

Echoes of the Book of Common Prayer apparently lack significance, 
though very numerous, in that they tend to center about the Catechism and 
Psalter, studied in grammar school, or echo public ceremonies like baptism and 
marriage. On the other hand, the extensive use of the official Homilies must in- 
dicate considerable attendance at church or careful study of a vigorously Prot- 
estant document, or both; and Shakespeare clearly accepts the teaching of the 
Homilies. He was undoubtedly a close student of the Bible, and Richmond 
Noble has shown that about the time of 2 Henry IV he began using the Geneva 
version. Noble has also called attention to an alteration of Holinshed at Henry 
V, IV. viii. 128, because Shakespeare checked in a Protestant psalter, in which 
In Exitu Israel and Non Nobis were separate psalms, whereas Holinshed cor- 
rectly reflected the Catholic practice of treating the two as one psalm. One 
might ask whether there are echoes of specifically Roman Catholic devotional 
works indicating that Shakespeare read them as a mature man. I know of none. 

I have wandered into a considerable list of random impressions, not be- 
cause I have any solution to the problem to offer, but because I do wish to sug- 
gest lines of inquiry that might lead more directly to Shakespeare than those 
pursued by Miss Parker and the sources upon which she draws. The text of the 
plays seems to me to suggest, on the whole, a conservative Anglicanism preserv- 
ing sympathies from a Roman Catholic background, steeped in religious doc- 
trines, but not given to personal piety; but I have not worked on the problem, 
except incidentally, and I may well be wrong. 


Stanford Vircit K. WHITAKER 


Nature in Shakespearean Tragedy. By ropert sPEAIGHT. London: Hollis and Carter; New 
York: Macmillan, 1955. Pp. viii + 179. $3.00. 


On page 12, Mr. Speaight writes: “we must direct our eyes not upon the 
centre from the circumference, but upon the circumference from the centre.” 
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An excellent principle; let us stick to it, and look for the idea of his book. 
Speaking of Shakespeare’s wisdom, Mr. Speaight writes: “It is the thesis of this 
book that it was by his acceptance and understanding of nature that Shake- 
speare progressively arrived at it” (p. 4). And again: “—was it not by the reve- 
lations of nature that Shakespeare apprehended the divine?” (p. 2). That 
Shakespeare started from the observation of nature is pretty obvious; as Mr. 
Speaight puts it: “He was strong because he could sit down before experience 
like a little child” (p. 5). “His imagination moved easily in unison with the 
elements of earth and air” (p. 2). His imagination “identified itself with those 
characters in whom nature speaks with vigour and virtue unimpaired” (p. 6). 
He “goes to nature for metaphors” (p. 49). His piety “discovers its spring in the 
maternal earth” (p. 49). In As You Like It the rustic court is “a rural protest 
against the sophisticated world of the usurper” (p. 8). Mr. Speaight rightly 
stresses the intense interest that' Shakespeare, like every great poet, takes in 
ethical problems: “—nothing for Sh. is worse than the general anarchy un- 
loosed by individual sin” (p. 58); Macbeth is “a play whose elemental turbu- 
lence will reflect the spiritual disorders of mankind” (p. 47); I know few things 
more moving than the fact that after the murder of Duncan, it is Macbeth him- 
self who gives word to the enormous and horrible consequences of the crime; 
he has not murdered a single sleeping being, he has killed sleep itself; the world 
order has been upset, and all accepted values set at nought. In King Lear as in 
Hamlet, Mr. Speaight says, the world is out of joint (p. 107). So, from the close 
observations of nature, we have arrived at something quite universal. 

But the question is, have we also arrived at something “divine”? Are we 
justified in jumping to the conclusions that Mr. Speaight draws, e.g. in Mac- 
beth: “We have now reached the point where what I shall call—rather loosely, 
no doubt—avenging grace comes into play” (p. 62); in Othello: “Indeed, we 
may interpret the last kiss breathed upon Desdemona’s lips as a sign of the love 
of God” (p. 81); Sh.s art could “. . . illustrate . . . the laws of God and man” 
(p. 82); the teaching in Lear is “the teaching of the Cross” (p. 91); “All that 
we can deduce from these lunacies” (in Lear) “is the Devil” (p. 100) ; through 
the final scenes in Antony and Cleopatra Sh. asserts “. . . his belief in the resur- 
rections of the flesh” (p. 149); to Sh., “authority was sacred because, without it, 
society would fall to pieces and humanity ‘prey on itself?” (p. 154); and “it is 
not fanciful to see in Ariel a personification of imprisoned grace, set free at last, 
. .. but always hungering for the pure, unfettered liberty which is only to be 
found in Paradise” (p. 157); the Christian doctrine of contrition is defined in 
a passage in the Tempest (III. iii), and is “the key to what happens in The 
Tempest” (p. 165); “In a sense, Miranda is the religious life, just as she is the 
Beatific Vision” (p. 169); “The point of the play is the return of the spiritual to 
the temporal, of eternity to time, of grace to nature. The point of the play is 
incarnation” (p. 178); after having resumed his kingship Prospero will lead a 
life of contemplation, “the contemplation of the saint, rooted in humility and 
poverty of spirit: 

Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant; 
And my ending is despair, 
Unless I be reliev’d by prayer.” (Epilogue, 13-16) 


Finally, Mr. Speaight declares that “Almost every heresy which has ravaged 
the modern world, and in particular those fathered by the sentimental genius 
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of Rousseau, were pulverized in The Tempest centuries before they were born” 
(p. 175); just as he begins by stating that Sh.s poetry is “from first to last a 
poetry of respect” (p. 2). 

After this, we should expect to find in Sh. a very great theologian; in fact, 
something approaching the quality of St. Thomas Aquinas. But here, Mr. 
Speaight inflicts on us a great disappointment; he declares that “we shall search 
in vain for a coherent theology in Shakespeare; he only offers us the shreds and 
patches of contemporary beliefs” (p. 4); and again: “.. . it is folly to believe 
that he can be properly understood without reference to the theological com- 
monplaces—or novelties—of his time” (p. 165). This begins to be difficult; for 
in another place, Mr. Speaight states that Sh. was inseparable from his moment, 
and “this was a moment when the pagan gods had recently returned to life and 
an ancient fatalism was disputing the Christian hope” (p. 90). Well, if Shake- 
speare can offer us nothing better than the shreds and patches of contemporary 
beliefs, he suddenly loses a great part of the interest we had begun to take in 
him. On the other hand, is it really possible that the world’s greatest dramatist 
should offer.us only shreds and patches from other (and inferior) people? My 
experience is that a great poet will always choose and select; he will always 
offer a synthesis. Now what does Shakespeare choose, the pagan gods, or the 
Christian hope? Read the dirge sung by the two young brothers in Cymbeline 
when they believe Fidele (Imogen) dead: it contains no hint of a life to come. 
Such comfort as it brings is confined to the thought that death strikes us all 
down sooner or later, and the departed is now freed from ail the trammels of 
life, and has nothing more to fear, either from the heat of the sun or the hand 
of violence or the lightning’s flash. And the pagan gods, do they not appear in 
the Tempest itself? Mr. Speaight tells us so himself: “It is Mother Earth herself 
who will nourish the newly-wed. She enters on to the stage in the guise of three 
tutelary deities, and as they speak we feel ourselves not far from the threshold 
of Gonzalo’s golden age.” (p. 170). But Mother Earth is no Christian goddess. 
We might perhaps call her Mother Nature also. The heresies “fathered by 
Rousseau” are much older than Rousseau, much older than Shakespeare even, 
one may find them in Montaigne, in Chaucer (sce his poem on “The Former 
Age”), in the Roman de la Rose by Jean de Meung. My impression is that The 
Tempest is a poem celebrating the Great Goddess Nature, the healing force, or, 
as Mr. Speaight says himself, “the moral function of nature” (p. 165). It is a 
vision of nature, a transfigured dream about nature. I am afraid Shakespeare is 
something of a heretic, both in The Tempest and in As You Like It, in Cym- 
beline and in King Lear, and in many other plays. Mr. Speaight says about 
King Lear that “No work of art has ever articulated more closely man’s inter- 
rogation of the gods” (p. 113). And Shakespeare has made him “. . . the mouth- 
piece of a universal accusation. It is not Goneril and Regan alone, but all society 
which stands at the bar. This world, like Hamlet’s, is out of joint . . .” (p. 107). 
Mr. Speaight maintains that Sh.’s poetry is “from first to last a poetry of respect” 
(p. 2). To what or to whom does Sh. pay respect? To the world created by 
God? Well, the world is very often out of joint, in Hamlet, in King Lear, in 
Timon, in Troilus and Cressida, in Pericles. And Society? Society is very often 
at the bar, or its kings who are sometimes criminals, like Richard III, some- 
times fools, like Richard II, or bowed down by the terrible weight of the crown, 
like Henry IV or even Henry V (when he is alone and honest to himself). 
Is not Shakespeare rather something of a rebel? The very often quoted speech 
about degree in Troilus and Cressida is spoken not by Shakespeare, as so many 
critics seem to believe, but by that old fox Ulysses. I wonder whether Mr. 
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Speaight has come across a chapter in a work by M. Paul Reyher, the French 
scholar: “Essai sur les Idées de Shakespeare”, The subject of that chapter is 
Nature not only in Shakespeare’s tragedy but in his whole work, and it is done 
with such a surety of eye and hand that, to my mind, it can not easily be bet- 
tered (pp. 593-611). 

Conclusion: though I disagree with the main thesis of Robert Speaight’s 
book, I have taken great pleasure in readirig it. Few things are more stimulating 
than to discuss the ideas of an honest and gallant opponent. Nature in Shake- 
spearian Tragedy is the work of a very gifted writer, and it abounds in perti- 
nent remarks throwing a clear light on details. 


University of Oslo. Lorentz EckHOFF 


Shakespeares Dramatische Konzeption. By ricHarp Laqueur. Tubingen: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1955. Pp. [viii] + 356. DM 2s. 


A reader who gave to this book only a casual glance might be pardoned 
for taking it as a burlesque of that kind of Shakespeare interpretation which 
erects elaborate theory on the most casual of evidence. The author notes, for 
example, that Claudius may refer to Hamlet as “our son” and yet may use the 
term “your son” in speaking to Gertrude: this is taken as evidence that there 
were two versions of the play, in only one of which did Claudius and Gertrude 
marry. In the later scenes of Lear, Cordelia is sometimes referred to as Queen of 
France, sometimes merely as Cordelia: this, we are told, is due to the fact that 
in Shakespeare’s first version of the play she was wife to the French King, in 
his second version only the royal mistress. And, though the first version of 
Romeo and Julict presented the story much as we have always understood it, 
in his re-writing the dramatist gave clear hints that Romeo was in love with 
Lady Capulet, who disguised herself as a man in order to visit him in Mantua, 
while Julict was in love with, and indeed married to, Tybalt: in the final scene 
this later Romeo was on his way to an assignation with Lady Capulet and 
visited Juliet’s grave only by chance: when things began, however, to go seri- 
ously wrong, he persuaded Lady Capulet to take poison. It is indeed salutary to 
read through this book and to see from it the possible range of the more fanciful 
type of speculation. Today we often make gentle fun of Bradley’s reconstruc- 
tions of events off-stage, yet most of us, at one time or another, have offended 
more grievously than he. Mr. Laqueur shows us how far, if we are not careful, 
it is possible for us to go. 

Yet his purpose is by no means burlesque. Indeed the very length of his 
book and the labor that has gone into it bear witness to the contrary. He has 
begun by noting that the plays contain many inconsistencies and complexities. 
There is the ever-recurrent matter of so-called “double time”. There are varia- 
tions in names and contradictions in numbers. A character’s age, especially 
Hamlet’s, may seem to shift during the play. The characters themselves seem to 
be presented now under one light and now under a very different one. More- 
over, the verse is sometimes irregular, and there are incomplete lines. Sometimes 
a group of words may be almost or exactly repeated after an intervening pas- 
sage. Sometimes the same idea or incident may be treated twice over. Much of 
this evidence has, of course, already been used to suggest the existence of more 
than one stratum in a Shakespeare text. But Mr. Laqueur has shown himself 
adept at discovering difficulties where none would, to a common sight, exist, 
and his theory of revision is more systematic and more thorough-going (as well 
as more incredible) than any previously put forward. 
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He believes that for every one of Shakespeare’s plays there were two ver- 
sions. First Shakespeare wrote the “Urtext”, presenting one interpretation of the 
characters and action. Then (we are not told after what interval of time) he 
freely inserted passages into that text in order to suggest an entirely different 
interpretation. He never deleted: where a statement in the first version was in- 
compatible with the new interpretation, he merely made an insertion which 
contradicted or threw doubt upon the original statement. An addition might be 
a whole scene or a few words. It is possible, according to Mr. Laqueur, to estab- 
lish the “Urtext” in every instance, and during the course of his book he pro- 
ceeds to do this for the four major tragedies. But, he insists, the Folio text must 
always be used: the Quartos are mere stage-versions, in which an attempt is 
made to banish the discrepancies. It may be noted that, in reconstructing the 
“Urtext”, he at times ascribes to Shakespeare, presumably in the earliest years 
of the seventeenth century, a form of blank verse that would be considered cas- 
ual even in the reign of Charles. It is, moreover, remarkable that in many 
instances the “Urtext” presents the play’s action and characters as they have 
been commonly understood in the last three centuries. Certainly we are told 
that, in the first version of Macbeth, Duncan was seduced by Lady Macbeth 
before his murder, and that, in the first version of Hamlet, Ophelia had a child 
by the Prince and killed herself after that child’s death. But these fancies are 
exceptional features of the scheme. It is in the alleged rewritings that we find 
the strangest matter. Desdemona, for example, engages in light love with 
Lodovico, Cassio, and Iago, finds Othello a physically unsatisfactory husband, 
and kills herself before his arrival in V. ii: he has only to shorten her sufferings. 
In Lear, the King and Cordelia and their friends are guilty of high treason, and 
are presented in an altogether critical light, while their adversaries are given a 
strong case: it is embarrassing, by the way, to find here a mild apology for 
Gloucester’s blinding. In Macbeth the later version is a Christianized glorifi- 
cation of Banquo’s descendants, so that Malcolm is denigrated and Macbeth’s 
crimes are of less importance: Duncan is killed at Donalbain’s, and perhaps also 
at Malcolm’s, instigation, and Lady Macbeth did not walk in her sleep or kill 
herself. An odd feature of the whole scheme is that Shakespeare is said not to 
have used either Holinshed or Plutarch until he came to write the second 
versions of the plays in which their employment is now manifest. 

In a final chapter, Mr. Laqueur relates his theory to a wider field of 
thought. Shakespeare’s practice of systematic re-handling of action and char- 
acters arises from his reflection of dualistic ideas that find their place in Minoan, 
Zoroastrian, and Platonic imagery, and the argument is supported by reference 
to vowel-symbolism and number-symbolism in Shakespeare’s plays and poems. 
The basic notion is a sexual one, and the poet, being (as a poet) of dual per- 
sonality, has as his goal a condition of reconciliation in which opposites co-exist. 
Moreover, Mr. Laqueur has included in this chapter the idea that our text of 
Hamlet shows evidence of yet a third handling in which the guilt of the elder 
Hamlet is emphasized and the Prince is no longer seen as a hero. 

It is easy enough to ask awkward questions. Were the first versions acted, 
and then the players given new instructions when the additions were worked 
in? Or did Shakespeare withhold his plays until his other self had had the 
opportunity of revising them? How was it that no first version got into print, 
and that no one is recorded as commenting on Shakespeare’s strange method of 
working? Would there not be something pathological in refraining from alter- 
ing a single word of the “Urtext”? But the vulnerability of Mr. Laqueur’s posi- 
tion needs little demonstration. What is remarkable is that, being perceptive of 
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the conflicting impulses that have gone to the making of Shakespeare’s plays, 
he finds the necessity of explaining them by a theory so elaborate and so ram- 
shackle. It is common enough to find an interpreter of Shakespeare who 
escapes from the contemplation of complexity by ignoring parts of the text: in- 
deed, there is always difficulty in finding room for Shakespeare’s wholes within 
a mind of normal capacity. Here at least we have an opposed phenomenon. 


University of Durham Currrorp Leecu 


SHORT NOTICES 


Clarences Traum und Ermordung (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Heft 5). By woLFcANG CLEMEN. Munich: 
Akademie der Wissenschaft, 1955. Pp. 46. 


Professor Wolfgang Clemen’s thesis is that Shakespeare followed the dra- 
matic practice of his time in composing in scenes, enjoying whatever advantages 
there were in the method without suffering from the defects. He often com- 

scenes which were little dramas in themselves, but which were also 
skillfully tied into the play as a whole. In his early work, particularly in Richard 
IIT, we can see him at work in creating such independent and individual scenes 
as Richard’s wooing of the Lady Anne and the scene of Clarence’s dream and 
murder. This latter scene is the subject of this detailed study. 

Although this scene has its own dramatic shape, it is important in the 
architecture of the play as a whole because it presents many of the themes which 
the play is to develop, Clarence is the first victim in the play of the nemesis 
which is to overtake so many, and the scene between Clarence and his murderers 
introduces the theme of guilt and divine vengeance which runs through the 
play. The author also sees in Clarence the first in a series of tragic characters in 
Shakespeare who realize, shortly before their deaths, how “blind” they have 
been but who must pay the penalty for their terrible blindness. 

The study is a most careful and thorough one, and Professor Clemen’s skill 
in discussing symbolism and imagery is evident throughout. Particularly im- 
pressive is his treatment of Clarence’s dream of drowning (I. iv. 21-33), which 
he compares with Ariel’s song “Full fathom five thy father lies”, and which he 
sees as an ironic premonition and foreshadowing of Clarence’s death in the 
malmsey-butt. As the finest poetry in the play, the dream sequence is examined 
from every point of view. There are good discussions of the handling of time 
and atmosphere, the prose passages, the pace of the scene, and the immediacy 
of the speeches. 

This essay is a fine sample of the full-length interpretation of Richard III 
which Professor Clemen announces as being in preparation. 


University of Southern California Agro. ARNOLD 


Deception in Elizabethan Comedy. By Joun v. curry, S. J. Chicago: Loyola University 
Press, 1955. Pp. [x] + 197. $3.50. 

Father Curry considers only deliberate, planned deception; he explicitly 
omits accidental misunderstandings and cases of self-deception, except where 
these are exploited by a schemer. He poses the question of whether such de- 
ception “was merely an incidental, fragmentary means of entertaining and 
maintaining interest or whether it was put to more structural and fundamental 
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uses”, in English comedies of all sorts which were first performed between 1553 
and 1616. In attempting to answer this and related questions, Father Curry 
restricts himself as much as possible to what we have come to call “internal 
evidence”. He makes no attempt to study Elizabethan comedy in relation to 
Elizabethan life, or to the rest of Elizabethan literature and thought; nor is he 
interested in the prior history of the dramatic techniques he examines. Instead, 
as he says, “analysis of the plays themselves is the main instrument of inquiry 
and the chief source of information.” 

Father Curry’s method is to extract the elements of deception from the 
plays in which he finds them, to arrange these elements in categories, and then 
to deduce general conclusions from the evidence thus presented. The agents 
of deception are categorized according to motive, the victims by their intelli- 
gence and the degree to which they contribute to their own duping, and the 
devices under a variety of headings. Among the conclusions suggested are 
these: (1) that deception of some sort is a major element in Elizabethan comedy 
of almost all varieties—romantic and fantastic as well as satiric and realistic; 
(2) that the agents of deception are not as stereotyped as were the deceivers of 
other times and stages; (3) that the ingenuity displayed in trickery has little 
relation to the native intelligence of the dupe; (4) that “virtuosity in trickery 
was deemed interesting for its own sake”, but that schemes of deception are 
also of structural importance in advancing plots, in knitting main plot to sub- 
plot, in revealing character, and in creating a satiric or broadly humorous 
atmosphere. 

Many modern critics would endorse Father Curry’s assumption that critical 
analysis can profitably be separated from social, intellectual, or even literary 
history; many would also agree that the place of deception in the total structure 
of Elizabethan comedy is worth studying. And yet most readers, whether 
scholars or critics or both, will probably find this study disappointing. Some of 
the hypotheses are self-proved by the way they are phrased and by the kinds of 
evidence admitted; others are over-obvious or critically insignificant. The 
fundamental problems of Elizabethan comedy remain unexplored. Several 
features of Father Curry’s method are questionable. His isolation of only those 
parts of plays in which deception is prominent (for example, he deals only with 
the subplot of The Taming of the Shrew) inevitably distorts his view of indi- 
vidual plays and of Elizabethan comedy as a whole. His almost exclusive re- 
liance upon categorization as a critical tool also invites disagreement. The 
scheme of analysis seems arbitrary, and the entire technique gives the impression 
that the plays of Shakespeare, Jonson, Middleton, and others are all constructed 
by the same rigid formula; whereas the rigidity is clearly in the critical method 
and not in the plays themselves. 

But the chief source of trouble seems to be in Father Curry’s resolute 
empiricism, in his determination to draw his conclusions entirely from the 
analysis of one group of plays. He makes occasional mention of Greek. Roman, 
and restoration comedy, of Moliére and the commedia dell’ arte and the me- 
dieval morality; but clearly no careful study of any comedy other than Eliza- 
bethan lies behind the present work. And just as clearly, Father Curry operates 
with no theory of comedy; he accepts as legitimate material for investigation any 
play “which has been designated as comedy in Professor Harbage’s book 
(Annals of English Drama)”, and does not concern himself further with what 
comedy is, or with the differences between, say, satire and romance. A study of 
Elizabethan comedy without referénce to social or intellectual history may be 
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valuable; but such a study must, it seems to me, be truly comparative, and must 
rest upon and work toward a theory of comedy. 


Indiana University Ray L. Herener, Jr. 


Shakespeare in Czechoslovakia (Ceskoslovenské akademie véd Kabinet pro Moderni’ Fi- 
lologii). By yaRosLav PoKorNY. Prague: Orbis. Pp. [68]. 


This handsomely designed and illustrated booklet offers a short history of 
productions of Shakespeare’s plays in Bohemia and Slovakia from 1595 (when, 
Mr. Pokorny asserts, a company of English strolling players presented some of 
the plays in Bohemia) until the present. It also deals, more sketchily, with 
Shakespeare and Czech music (chiefly overtures and incidental music rather 
than operatic versions) and what is called “Shakespeare in Present-Day Czecho- 
slovakia”—a short view of translation, criticism, and production of Shake- 
speare’s works under the Communist regime. The burden of the book’s argu- 
ment, which is fairly simple, is summed up in a manifesto of 1945 by E. A. 
Saudek, which Mr. Pokorny quotes approvingly: 


The testing time through which we have just passed, and which has 
not yet come to an end, compels us to view Shakespeare’s works with new 
eyes and to discover a deeper meaning in them. We do not intend to distort 
them with alien ideas and prejudiced theories [sic] like our predecessors 
who sought to prevent Shakespeare’s uncompromising realism, with its im- 
plied criticism of the existing social order, from intruding upon the bour- 
geois idyll (p. 55). 


Mr. Pokorny also cites his own critical writings and commends them for con- 
tributing to a proper social understanding of Shakespeare, critic of declining 
feudalism and champion of the rising middle class, the new aristocracy, and the 
intellectuals. None of these themes is developed more than summarily. 

Mr. Pokorny tells briefly how Czech patriots, during the Nazi occupation 
of their country, found a rallying point of resistance to the oppressor in pro- 
ductions of Hamlet, Macbeth, and other plays. One can only wonder whether 
such productions are again being staged in Mr. Pokorny’s Czechoslovakia. 


Washington, D. C. Mrirton Crane 


Wise Fools in Shakespeare. By ropERT H. GOLDSMITH. Michigan State University Press, 1955. 
Pp. [xii] + 123. $3.50 

Wise Fools in Shakespeare by Robert H. Goldsmith, is mainly a study of 
the fools in As You Like It, Twelfth Night, All's Well that Ends Well, and 
King Lear. Dr. Goldsmith’s approach, as Professor Oscar Campbell points out 
in his introduction, is chiefly critical and aesthetic. But nearly half of the short 
volume reviews the popular and literary traditions, which Shakespeare used, 
but transcended, in his conception of the Wise Fool. 

The tradition of the fool in literature and the position of the fool in the 
social history of the period might have been more carefully distinguished by 
Dr. Goldsmith. In the argument about whether Lear’s Fool especially was in- 
tended by Shakespeare as a “natural” (or, as William Empson says, a “half- 
lunatic clown”’) or as an artificial fool, some note might well have been taken 

1 This is actually Empson’s term in his symbolic interpretation of Lear’s Fool in “Fool in Lear”, 


Sewanee Review, LVI (1949), 177. Dr. Goldsmith is partially misleading when he says, “One of 
these new critics, William Empson, refers to Lear’s Fool as a lunatic” (p. 60). 
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of the Elizabethan definition of a “natural”, as stated, for instance, in Les 
Termes de la Ley: 


Ideot is he that is a natural fool from his birth, and knows not how to 
Count twenty pence or name his Father or Mother, nor tell his own age, 
or such like easie and common matters, so that it appears he hath no man- 
ner of Understanding, reason or government of himself. But if he can read, 
or learn to read by instruction and information of others, or can measure 
an Ell of Cloth, or name the Days of the week, or beget a Child, or such 
like, whereby it may appear he hath some light of Reason; such a one is 
no Ideot naturally.” 


At times Dr. Goldsmith seems to be using “popular” and “historical” synony- 
mously in reference to the Elizabethan conception of the fool. 

When he deals with other Elizabethan fools and clowns, the author of 
Wise Fools seems to be on less sure ground than when he treats Shakespeare’s 
fools: One suspects a sketchy reading, perhaps of only the passages in which the 
clown or fool actually appears, of a play like The Miseries of Enforced Mar- 
riage, for example; the play, in its extant form, can scarcely be called “Wilkins’ 
tragedy” (p. 42), nor can Sir Francis Ilford be justifiably referred to, despite his 
customary speech-prefix, as “Sir Francis Ilf” (p. 83). 

Dr. Goldsmith’s criticism of Shakespeare’s fools themselves, however, in the 
second part of the book is both interesting and perceptive. All highly complex 
and individualized characters, Touchstone, Feste, Lavache, and Lear’s Fool 
have in common only their witty, satirical observations on the folly of other 
men and their gentle affection for their mistresses or masters. Dr. Goldsmith is 
convincing in his analyses of Touchstone as. “a comic realist astray in the forest 
of romance”, embodying there the Aristotelian virtue of truthfulness, as he 
parodies the pastoral life and love in Arden and laughs at Jaques, the “foolish 
wit”; of Feste as the “artist”, advocating Aristotelian “moderation in loving and 
laughing”, as he wittily points up the excesses of the many types of love and 
humor in Illyria; of Lavache as “the ribald jester”, delighting in grotesque 
simile and parody, as he comments on the upstart Parolles; and of Lear’s Fool 
as the embodiment of the Christian virtues of patience, humility, and love, as 
he plays “Lear’s shadow” and, with his sharp metaphorical and paradoxical 
thrusts, begins the “cure” of his master. Shakespeare’s fools, although all are 
witty critics of morals and of social and literary affectations, differ, Dr. Goldsmith 
points out, on the one side, from the malcontent and railing buffoon and, on 
the other, from the jesting servant and stupid clown. 

Particularly the last three chapters in this book, “Shakespeare’s Wise Fools”, 
“Critic in Motley”, and “The Fool in the Fable”, seem really to be self-contained 
essays, which, as a unit, often strike the reader as repetitious and loosely 
planned. If Dr. Goldsmith’s organization in this book is loose, however, his 
style compensates, with its informality and lively images. 

Wise Fools in Shakespeare, all in all, is a book which “everyone concerned 
with Shakespeare—scholars, teachers, actors, readers and spectators”, as Profes- 
sor Campbell remarks, will find illuminating. And the woodcut on the jacket 
by John de Pol and the book’s attractive format make it enticing to the eye, as 
well as provocative to the mind. 


Wayne State University Guenn H. Biayney 


2H. E. Bell, An Introduction to the History and Records of the Court of Wards & Liveries 
(Cambridge, 1953), p. 128. 
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Hamlet [and six other plays] (separately issued in the New Simplified Shakespeare Series). 
Edited by 1an stuart. Birmingham, Alabama: Vulcan Press, 1954. $1.00 per volume, or 
$6.50 for set of seven. 


The chief distinguishing characteristic of this series, which is designed for 
students of high-school age, is that the explanatory notes are printed on the 
left-hand page, directly opposite the Shakespearian text, of which the glossed 
portions are underlined (in Hamlet) or in boldface (in the other plays). There 
is no denying the convenience of such an arrangement, and since in general 
the notes are lucid, concise, and abundant, a reader coming to these plays for the 
first time may find this edition suitable. On the other hand, this plan, if it does 
not entirely preclude the possibility of employing open-book quizzes or of 
requiring students to explain unassigned portions of the text “at sight,” cer- 
tainly limits the value of the series as a classroom tool. In this connection, a 
serious deficiency is the total absence of line numbers in the Shakespearian text; 
such an omission would make classrcom use awkward in the extreme. 

Such criticisms may be captious and invalid, since, as the introduction 
points out, the series was originally designed for British students, particularly 
“those who are working privately without guidance from master, mistress or 
tutor”, a situation in which perhaps few American students find themselves. 
Other objections, however, may be raised. Bowdler’s ghost stalks again in these 
pages, often leaving no clue as to where excisions have been made. Granted that 
Shakespeare’s bawdy poses a touchy and often vexing problem in dealing with 
younger students, many—perhaps most—teachers will prefer to solve it them- 
selves. In addition, there are misprints, probably inevitable yet occasionally 
amusing. “Test” for “text” and “that” for “what” (both in the same note; p. 86, 
The Tempest) may give the alert student no difficulty, but “stings and arrows” 
(p. 120, Hamlet) and the “Diving Right of Kings” (p. 200, Hamlet) suggest 
that the god Muddle whom Mr. Forster espied hidden in Tristram Shandy is 
still among us. The same divinity may also be responsible for the failure to 
distinguish between “players” and “characters” in the introduction and for the 
reference to Macbeth as “the dominant personality in the whole cast” (p. 84), 
but when dealing with a generation nurtured on films and television and too 
often incapable of distinguishing between shadow and substance, actor and 
character, one welcomes precise terminology. 

Finally, the notes offer some interpretations that are at least debatable, if 
not actually in error. Where, for example, is the authority for stating that “Cain 
is reputed to have slain his brother Abel with the jawbone of an ass” (p. 230, 
Hamlet)? Again, when Macbeth, upon discovering that the blood on the First 
Murderer’s face is Banquo’s, says, “”Tis better thee without than he within,” 
does he really mean, “It is better that you should be outside the door, waiting 
to give me news of Banquo’s death, than Banquo should be within at the 
banquet” (p. 92) ? 

Such misinterpretations are rare, but on the whole it is difficult to believe 
that the questionable merits of this series will, for most users, outweigh its 
evident limitations. 


Landon School, Bethesda, Maryland Rosertson Griswo p, Jr. 


Middleton’s Tragedies: A Critical Study. By sAMUEL SCHOENBAUM. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. Pp. [xii] + 275. $4.50. 

In the first part of his critical study Mr. Schoenbaum considers five trage- 
dies often ascribed to Thomas Middleton: The Revenger’s Tragedy, The Sec- 
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ond Maiden’s Tragedy, Hengist, Women Beware Women, and The Change- 
ling. In the second part he discusses the Middleton canon. 

For each of the plays treated in part one there is an analysis of sources, an 
extended summary of the plot, and a critical estimate of the play. Running 
through the section is Mr. Schoenbaum’s thesis, based on an ethical-psychologi- 
cal approach and written, for the most part, with Bradleyan enthusiasm. 

For him The Revenger's Tragedy is a “timeless parable of man’s wicked- 
ness and God’s punishment for sin”. The Horsus-Roxena-Vortiger scenes in 
Hengist “constitute a serious study of the psychology of abnormal sexual pas- 
sion and a powerful exemplum of the terrible consequences of sin.” The 
Changeling, as a whole, “constitutes the most powerful statement of the play- 
wright’s thesis of the self destructive nature of evil.” The first part concludes 
that Middleton in his tragedies “portrays a somber and disturbing world, yet 
one in which the workings of an irresistible moral order can be discerned”, and 
accords Middleton the “foremost place after Shakespeare in the hierarchy of 
Jacobean writers of tragedy—a place superior to that of Ford and Chapman, 
and also of Webster, the author of two great plays.” 

Ethical judgment in Middleton is expressed “through the instrument of 
irony” with the “fiery resentment of impressionable youth” in The Revenger's 
Tragedy and with the “frigid impassiveness of cynical maturity” in the later 
tragedies. It is irony which “constitutes the framework of Middleton’s moral 
order”, and a constant motif is the “ironic consequences” of sexual transgression. 

In Mr. Schoenbaum’s view, sexuality is to Middleton a “source of anguish, 
driving men and women to sin and degradation”, though in the later tragedies 
the dramatist’s “mood ceases to be one of agonized revulsion”, as it was in The 
Revenger's Tragedy. 

These strong statements respecting Middleton’s moralizing bent, along with 
Mr. Schoenbaum’s characterization of the Jacobean dramatists as “appalled” by 
the “curious combination of refinement and bloodlust on the part of the [Ital- 
ianate] villain”, will invite comparison with T. S. Eliot’s judgment that Middle- 
ton used the Italianate horrors of his time to please the taste of his audience and 
that he really had no message. 

I find it difficult to reconcile a mood of “agonized revulsion” with the 
obvious relish with which Middleton dwells upon the details of sin in the 
comedies, the bawdy levity and innuendo in serious scenes, and the difficulty he 
seems to have with sustained moralizing. The allusion to the January-May 
theme at the end of the first act of The Revenger’s Tragedy is a case in point. 
Hippolito, Piero, and various lords having sworn to avenge the brutal rape of 
Antonio’s wife, a chaste woman, Antonio concludes the scene by rejoicing 


in one happiness above the rest, 
Which will be called a miracle at last; 
That, being an old man, I'd a wife so chaste. 


Part two, on the canon, is largely derivative and, for the most part, well 
done. Chapter V and Chapter VI on the authorship of The Revenger's Tragedy 
and of The Second Maiden’s Tragedy evaluate the various attribution studies 
and sum up the evidence for Middleton with conviction. Chapter VII, on 
Middleton’s collaboration with Rowley (The Changeling and Hengist) and on 
the doubtful attributions (Timon of Athens and The Bloody Banquet), shows 
signs of eagerness to bring the book to a close. 

The part devoted to Timon of Athens is characteristic: “The data assem- 
bled by Wells and Sykes are entirely stylistic, their most interesting material 
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consisting of parallels of phraseology between Timon and acknowledged Mid- 
dleton works. Some of the parallels are indeed striking.” After quoting thirteen 
parallel passages Mr. Schoenbaum continues, “The remaining evidence for 
Middleton’s hand is, however, less remarkable.” He then lists some of that evi- 
dence and dismisses the similarities as of no consequence. He concludes that 
“Wells and Sykes have not succeeded in showing that the diction of Timon is 
characteristic of Middleton. There is, indeed, good reason to doubt that Middle- 
ton was concerned with Timon. One can scarcely say that the dialogue is clearly 
in his manner, and the play lacks completely the conscious:irony which almost 
invariably pervades Middleton’s work.” 

One might quarrel with the choice of texts for quotation, which range from 
the admittedly inadequate Bullen edition to the Greg Second Maiden’s Trag- 
edy, with its complicated apparatus. The quotation on page 43, for instance, 
offers a needless complication by reprinting the Greg text without explanation 
of the significance of the editorial brackets. A check of all the quotations from 
that edition discloses, too, a few instances of careless transcription: on page 62, 
for weeping read weepinge, and for thee there a guest read thee ther a guest; on 
page 64, for kissing read kissinge. 

In general, however, Mr. Schoenbaum’s book is free of typographical errors, 
though the table on page 196 notes nine occurrences of Tush in Atheist’s Trag- 
edy, while the table on page 176 says there are eight. 

But these are not major flaws in a book whose enthusiasm is contagious 
and whose lively style makes for easy and pleasant reading. 


Loyola University in New Orleans Geran J. Eperve 


Thrice the Brinded Cat Hath Mew’d. By RoBERTSON DAVIES, TYRONE GUTHRIE, BOYD NEEL, 
and TANYA MOISEIWITSCH. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited, 1955. Pp. [xii] + 
178. $5.00. 


Thrice the Brinded Cat Hath Mew’d is a record of the 1955 Shakespeare 
Festival at Stratford, Ontario. But it is also much more than a record. In Mr. 
Robertson Davies the Festival is fortunate in having a sympathetic yet pene- 
trating and outspoken critic whose descriptive analyses of the performances of 
Julius Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, and King Oedipus (as well as A Note 
on Style in Acting, largely devoted to an appreciation of the miming of Marcel 
Marceau) give the reader a vivid picture of the productions and the acting, 
whilst Mr. Boyd Neel supplies an interesting account of the way in which 
music, apart from the music incidental to the plays, is being more and more 
integrated into, and so adding scope to the Festival. All these are good reading 
but what gives the volume especial value, and possible permanent value, is an 
essay under the joint authorship of Mr. Tyrone Guthrie and Miss Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch explaining and describing in some detail the whole process of 
their collaboration in making the production of Oedipus, Mr. Guthrie as di- 
rector and Miss Moiseiwitsch as designer. The authors are not exaggerating in 
claiming that although whole vol :rnes have been written about the literary 
aspects of a great play like Oedipus “little or nothing has been written about 
methods of realizing the work in performance.” How far such a description 
as this—and it is a full and frank description—will interest the general reader 
is a moot question, but it must surely prove fascinating to earnest practitioners 
in all forms of theatrical activity. Generally speaking, all that can be known 
about past productions are gleanings from casual mentions by dramatic critics 
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of incidental points of stage “business”, interesting certainly, but quite useless in 
giving any overall understanding of the methods ard style of production. 

Mr. Robertson Davies’ criticisms are unusually rich in such indications of 
novel pieces of stage business. For example, we are informed how, in the per- 
formance of Julius Caesar, the director, Mr. Michael Langham, introduces two 
appearances of Caesar’s ghost later than in the text in order to add poignancy 
to fateful moments in the development of the drama. Such points are always 
interesting to other directors even when what is described happens to be anti- 
pathetic, as for instance in the case of this reviewer, who dislikes intensely such 
bizarre devices as making the Prince of Arragon in The Merchant of Venice 
read the message conveyed to him by the fool’s head “from a long tongue which 
pulled out of its mouth like a tape”. 

But it is in conveying to the reader an impression of the general attack 
upon and atmosphere of the productions, and of his appreciation of the quality 
of the plays, that Mr. Davies excels. He has been particularly happy in the case 
of The Merchant of Venice—a play he evidently loves—in which he points out 
that “there are people who say that this (the world of The Merchant of Venice) 
is a world of childhood, but I question their wisdom; it is a world which chil- 
dren inhabit, certainly, and which they understand in a childlike way, but it is 
also a world to which many adults never forget the road, and which grows 
more splendid every day they live; it is a world of the imagination from which 
virtually all beauty springs”, a telling answer to those many devotees of realism 
who shy away from the improbabilities of the thematic structure. 

The collaboration in the production of Oedipus of the director and designer 
was evidently a most happy one. Only a dullard could read their description of 
their preliminary investigations, and their conclusions as to what they desired to 
convey in their interpretation of the play, without being sympathetically im- 
pressed, and, if the response of this reviewer is any criterion, it would be fol- 
lowed by a regret that they had not been able to judge for themselves how far 
the authors succeeded in bringing their conception to life. Miss Moiseiwitsch’s 
finely imaginative costume designs, here reproduced, many of them in color, 
are of some assistance in this respect. It is therefore to be regretted that there is 
not also a representation of the setting so that the reader could get some idea of 
how the costumes appeared in performance. Had this been done, it might also 
have been possible to form some opinion as to whether the persistent symbolistic 
treatment of the text may have been somewhat overstrained; just as, in The 
Merchant of Venice, the emphasis upon the possibly homosexual basis of An- 
tonio’s love for Bassanio appears to this reviewer to be irrelevant, diverting the 
attention away from “the necessary business of the play”. 

An unfortunate misprint gives the date of Oedipus as 234 B.C., whereas, 
though it is impossible to be accurate, the play was certainly produced about 
two hundred years earlier. 

The book is very well designed and printed so that it makes an attractive 
volume. 


University of Texas B. Ip—N Payne 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. Volume XXXIV: 1953. Edited by FREDERICK S. BOAS 
and Beatrice wuite. London and New York: Published for The English Association by 
Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. 337. $3.40. 


The Shakespeare chapter in this respected survey of scholarship in English 
literature is now the work of T. S. Dorsch, the editor of the recent Arden edi- 
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tion of Julius Caesar. Mr. Dorsch takes the place of Miss M. C. Bradbrook, who 
had done the chapter for several years. 

This year’s contributions to Shakespearian study occupy some forty pages 
—more than twice the space allotted to The Renaissance or Elizabethan Drama, 
and approximately one-eighth of the entire survey of English literature. Even 
so, and despite economical and sometimes misleading groupings, it can call at- 
tention to only a portion of the works listed in Sidney Thomas’ “Shakespeare: 
An Annotated Bibliography for 1953” (mentioned appreciatively by Dorsch), 
and perhaps is weakest in foreign coverage. But one is rewarded by the clear, 
descriptive, and frequently critical annotations for the significant works. Fur- 
thermore, the survey is conscientious in detail (the “Edward Massinger” in the 
Index is not the responsibility of Dorsch). 

Although one misses from the Shakespeare report an explicit statement of 
trends in research (precisely the service which a retrospective survey can best 
offer), it is impossible to read an organized report without gleaning some idea 
of direction—particularly in the light of what has occurred since 1953. One thus 
recognizes that scholarship in 1953, although vital, was not unusually important 
for a single year; that it was directed mainJy not to the great tragedies or 
comedies but to the histories; that writings on performances were beginning 
significantly to increase, although the immense “festival” literature had not yet 
gotten well under way; that research scholars (e.g., Virgil Whitaker and John 
E. Hankins) were more than holding their own against the Wilson Knights; 
that textual investigation (with Alice Walker, Charlton Hinman, and, less suc- 
cessfully, Albert Feuillerat) was threatening to become the most exciting branch 
of Shakespearian study; and that, although Lesife Hotson was this year to 
trouble professorial lecture notes with his arena theory of staging, Calvin Hoff- 
man was waiting, impatiently, just off the scene. 


University of California, Los Angeles Pau A. JorcENSEN 


An Exhibit of Shakespeare Books from the Collection of Mr. Sidney Fisher of Montreal. 
Montreal, Canada: Halcyon Press, 1956. Pp. 38. 25 cents. 


An Exhibit of Shakespeare Books is the title of an attractive exhibition cata- 
logue printed earlier this year by the Halcyon Press of Montreal. The exhibit, 
assembled for the occasion of the Stratford (Ontario) Shakespearean Festival, 
features many important books from the collection of Mr. Sidney Fisher, the 
only Canadian collector to be the happy possessor of a set of the four folios, In 
addition to these, the exhibit included several later editions of the Plays and two 
editions of the Poems, 1709 and 1893, the latter being the edition printed at the 
Kelmscott Press. The remaining 19 volumes, which are grouped under the 
heading “Source Books”, include Sir Thomas North’s translation of The Lives 
of the Noble Grecians and Romanes by Plutarke (London, 1579), Holinshed’s 
Chronicles, (London, 1577), an early Chaucer of 1561, Sir John Harington’s 
translation of Orlando Furioso (London, 1591), Ben Jonson’s Workes of 1616, 
and William Henry Ireland’s Shakespeare Forgeries (London, 1796). 

The compilers of the catalogue were obviously in haste since more careful 
editing would have eliminated several rather glaring errors.’ On the cover, for 
instance, Shakespeare’s date of birth is given as 1563 rather than 1564; there are 
furthermore 36 plays in the first folio rather than 35, Troilus and Cressida not 
being included in the table of contents. Technically speaking, it is not quite true 


1A second edition has been announced that corrects a number of dates and omits the last 
paragraph on p. 26. 
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to refer to the first folio as “the first collected edition of Skxkespeare’s plays”’ 
since the so-called “Pavier Quarto” in the Folger Shakespeare Libra, y, contain- 


ing six genuine and three spurious plays, undoubtedly represents an earlier at- 
tempt to issue several of the plays together in one volume. 


Library of Congress Freprsick Gorr 


Language and Literature of the Anglo-Saxon Nations as Presented in German Doctoral 
Dissertations 1885-1950. By RICHARD MUMMENDEY. Bonn, Germany: H. Bouvier; Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia: Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 1954. Pp. xvi + 200. 


Dr. Richard Mummendey’s compilation is a useful work of reference. It 
lists the titles of the nearly 3000 dissertations written in German universities 
from 1885 to 1950 that treat of the language and literature of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations. (Strassburg is included through 1917; the Austrian universities, from 
1938 to 1945.) A system of abbreviations and symbols tells the reader where the 
dissertation was written and whether it exists in manuscript, typescript, or 
printed form. If the dissertation is in print, the notes show whether it was pub- 
lished independently or as part of a series or in a periodical. The Introduction 
gives such useful information as that most German universities have micro- 
film equipment and can usually supply film copies of dissertations—presumably 
they can also supply film of other books and manuscripts. Shakespearians will 
find 222 titles in the section on Shakespeare and in the Index under his name. 
There are, however, many other dissertations that relate to Shakespearian study. 
In the course of a little spot checking, I have found hints of Shakespearian ma- 
terial in the following item numbers: 160, 162, 164, 1232, 1364, 1519, 1707, 1833, 
1895, 1902, and 2979-2987. There are doubtless others. What matters is that the 
Librarian of Bonn University, assisted by the Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia, has provided the basic information. The dissertations 
themselves, and their bibliographies, will, as Dr. Mummendey points out, make 
“much valuable material available for research.” 


J.G.M. 


The Court of Venus. Edited by russELt a. FRASER. Duke University Press, 1955. Pp. [x] + 
[168]. $4.50. 

There is nothing in this book of direct Shakespearian interest, for it treats 
of a Tudor poetical miscellany even more ancient than Master Slender’s “Book 
of Songs and Sonnets”. That landmark in’English literature must now yield 
primacy to The Court of Venus. This collection of poems by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and perhaps others, was first published about 1537 to 1539 and reprinted 
at least three times by 1561 to 1569. Dr. Fraser reconstructs the history of this 
important book in terms of the text, typography, and provenance of the surviv- 
ing fragments of three editions and the evidence relating to a fourth—and per- 


haps a fifth—edition of which there are no exemplars. A valuable study. 
J.G.M. 














Queries and “Notes 


A NEW SHAKESPEARE ALLUSION 


G. B, HARRISON 


The following seventeenth-century allusion to 1 Henry IV, III. i. 96-115 has 
not, I believe, hitherto been recorded. 

In January 1627/28 negotiations were in progress for the marriage of the 
son of Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland (then an elderly widower), with 
the daughter of William Cecil, second Earl of Salisbury. Salisbury put forward 
certain proposals for settlements to be made by Northumberland, who strongly 
objected to two of them in a letter dated January 29th, 1627/28. He concluded 
his rejection of the first proposal with these words: “therefore my Lo: lett us 
runne in a straight line, without turnings and windings, as Henry Hotspurre 
would have it, when Mortimer and he devided England in a mappe.” 

The original is in the Cecil Papers at Hatfield House (vol. 126, ff. 168-169). 
I am indebted to the Most Honourable the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., for per- 
mission to quote from the letter, and to Miss Carolyn Merion for providing a 
transcript. 


University of Michigan 


CUCKOLD OR COUNSELLOR IN TWELFTH_NIGHT, I. v.56 


Norman N. Ho.ianp 


In Twelfth Night, Feste the clown, when he first speaks to his mistress, 
Olivia, makes this cryptic remark: “As there is no true cuckold but calamity, so 
beauty’s a flower”. Several editors, following Hanmer, have assumed that 
“cuckold” is a “whimsical blunder” for “counsellor”, so that the first half of 
Feste’s sentence really means, “Sweet are the uses of adversity”. Most editors 
simply call the sentence meaningless. “The fool is in disgrace, and to cajole 
Olivia into good humor rattles out mock learned nonsense”, comments Profes- 
sor G. B. Harrison in his edition of the Works (1952), following, presumably, 
Furness in the Variorum. Neither Dr. Hotson nor Professor John W. Draper 
discusses the passage in their books on Twelfth Night.? Professor }. Dover 
Wilson and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in The New Cambridge Edition (2d ed., 
1949), offer the following reading: “Olivia has wedded calamity by taking her 
vow, and has proved herself a fool, since women are proverbially unfaithful to 
their weeds, and beauty fades like the flower.” While their reading clearly 
comes nearest to Feste’s meaning, it does not agree with Shakespeare’s other 
use of the idiom: 


Affliction is enamour’d of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. (Romeo and Juliet, III. iii. 3). 
1 For example, The Arden Shakespeare, ed. Morton Luce, 3d ed. (London, 1918). 


2 Leslie Hotson, The First Night of Twelfth Night (New York, 1954). John W. Draper, The 
Twelfth Night of Shakespeare’s Audience (Stanford, 1950). 
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Being “wedded to calamity” means, not “taking a vow of mourning”, but 
“being constantly afflicted with troubles”—accident-prone, we might say. 

I would, therefore, like to offer a modified version of “Q” and Wilson’s 
reading that fits the context better and is more obviously related to Feste’s func- 
tion in the play. This syllogism, like most of Feste’s illogical logic in Twelfth 
Night, is meaningful as it stands: there is no need to emend or to dismiss it as 
incomprehensible. Feste compares calamity to a cuckold, one whose mate makes 
love to others, that is, one who does not possess entirely the object of his affec- 
tions and one who is unloved himself. Then, when Feste says, “There is no true 
cuckold but calamity”, he means, first “The one thing that no one loves is 
calamity”, but also, and more significantly, “No one, even one wedded to it, 
can be entirely possessed by calamity—everitually there is some good fortune in 
every life”. The second half of his sentence, “Beauty’s a flower”, simply abbre- 
viates the usual Renaissance lament that beauty fades away. Indeed Viola and 
Orsino use the metaphor later in this play: 


Duke. For women are as roses, whose fair flower 
Being once display’d, doth fall that very hour. 

Viola. And so they are; alas, that they are so! 
To die, even when they to perfection grow! (II. iv. 39-42) 


Feste’s sentence then means as a whole: Just as calamity in every case is even- 
tually replaced by good fortune, so beauty does not last forever, either. Feste 
quite logically connects the idea that everything fades away with the idea that 
nothing that exists—even calamity—is perfect. 

It is, of course, still possible that Feste’s remark is a slip of the tongue for 
“There is no true counsellor but calamity’—that would add to the humor of 
it—but the suggested reading, I think, agrees better with the context and with 
Feste’s function as a fool, a licensed critic, a “symbol for erring man”.® Olivia 
treats her fool as one who reminds people of their mortal limitations and imper- 
fections. Thus, when Malvolio criticizes Feste, she answers him by saying, “O, 
you are sick of self-love, Malvolio.” With the fool’s function in mind, we can 
understand Feste’s opening dialogue with Olivia by expanding it as follows: 


Olivia. Take the fool away. 

Clown. Do not hear, fellows? Take away the lady. 

Olivia. Go to, you’re a dry [dull] fool, I'll no more of you; besides you grow 
dishonest [you tell untruths and bawdry]. 

Clown. Two faults, madonna [pun on “mad”], that drink and good counsel 
will amend; for give the dry [dull] fool drink, then is the fool not dry: bid the dis- 
honest man mend himself; if he mend, he is no longer dishonest; if he cannot [mend 
his real self], let the botcher [the mender of old clothes] mend him [at least, his 
outsides, his clothing]. Any thing that’s mended is but patch’d [like a fool’s parti- 
colored costume*]; virtue that transgresses is but patch’d with sin, and sin that 
amends is but patch’d with virtue. [Whether you change for better or worse, any 


3 Barbara Swain, Fools and Folly (New York, 1932), p. 185. 

#1 am rejecting Dr. Hotson’s description of the fool’s costume as of one color, Shakespeare's 
Motley (New York, 1952), in favor of the more conventional descriptions in Fools and Folly and 
Enid Welsford’s The Fool: His Social and Literary History (London, 1935). See, for example, Cali- 
ban’s description of the jester Trinculo, “What a pied ninny’s this! Thou scurvey patch!” (Tempest, 
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change is a patching and shows you are imperfect, like the fool’s costume.] If that 
this simple syllogism will serve [to prove that you, like everything else that changes, 
are like the fool], so; if it will not, what remedy? As there is no true cuckold but 
calamity, so beauty’s a flower. [Just as calamity does not possess anyone forever, so 
beauty fades away, too. You are foolish to let the passing misfortune of your brother’s 
death use up the short time when you are beautiful. Hence, you are the fool, not I.] 
The lady bade take away the fool; therefore, I say again, take her away. 


And Feste goes on to prove Olivia a fool by an argument she can understand. 
This opening dialogue—so understood—establishes Feste’s role in the play. His 
speech makes explicit what his clothing and his role as a fool symbolize—the 
limitations of man. He stands as a kind of presiding comic spirit, more intelli- 
gent than anyone else in the play, because he knows himself what the fool is 
supposed to teach others—a comic perspective on things they take too seriously. 
Feste knows a foolish thing is but a toy and that a long time ago the worid 
begun, but that’s all one. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


DOWDEN MARGINALIA ON SHAKESPEARE 
F. D. HoknicrEr 


Many of the books once owned by Professor Edward Dowden, the well- 
known Shakespeare scholar, now form part of the Folger Library. Among these 
is an incomplete set of the original Arden edition of Shakespeare which would 
not be of special interest but for containing in the margins a number of textual 
emendations and annotations in pencil in Dowden’s hand. As several of these 
marginalia throw fresh light on disputed passages in Shakespeare’s text and 
have hitherto escaped the attention of editors, 1 am herewith presenting, with 
the gracious permission of the director of the Folger Library, a list of the more 
important of them. 

A few of the texts are heavily annotated, others only slightly, many not at 
all. Some of the annotations amount to interesting textual emendations, others 
provide original interpretations of difficult passages, others again merely point 
to an alternative textual reading as found in the First Folio or some eighteenth- 
century edition. The latter being of no interest are not given here. But a fairly 
full list is provided here of the more or less original notes, even if some of them 
will be dismissed outright by editors; for, as everyone knows, judgment on 
these matters varies greatly. A note in which I personally find little interest may 
appeal to some other scholar, and perhaps for a good reason. 

The pertinent notes occur in the Arden texts of All's Well, Timon, Othello, 
and Cymbeline. In the list below, each MS note is preceded by the line reference 
and text (in brackets), as found in the Arden volume. In some instances, I have 
added a brief comment, which is also given in brackets. The following abbre- 
viations are used: F = First Folio; A = Arden edition (in the unrevised form 





III. ii. 71) or Bottom’s remark, “Methought I was,—and methought I had,—but man is but a 
patch’d fool, if he will offer to say what methought I had” (Midsummer-Night’s Dream, IV. i. 
213-215). It is worth noting that Wolsey’s fool in When you see me you know me (1604) was 
called Patch. 
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which Dowden used); NC = New Cambridge edition; D = Edward 
Dowden. 





1. All’s Weil. 


I.i.152 [one year .. . two]: “I am not sure that F ‘ten . . . two’ is not right— 
The metaphor leans towards the interest in money—ten p. cent was usual—10o0 
grows in ten years 200 + P. doesn’t think of a baby—a girl of ten is near 
enough to puberty to serve the metaphor. 

“Ten years which exactly fits one side of the metaphor comes near enough 
to the other (for which to an Elizabethan 12 would be exact) to answer.” 


[Perhaps the first sound explanation of this disputed passage as it appears 
in F; Cf. NC: “ten... ten”.] 


I. i. 156ff. [marry . . . lying]: “? = one might do ill, + lose it by liking him 
that never pleases—for then it will grow stale 4+- wither up”. 

I.i.171 [Not my virginity yet ... ]: “[bring I to court]”. [Dowden suggests the 
words missing in the text.] 

I. i. 188, [that]: “= so that/” 

I.i. 219-221 [When thou hast . . . friends]: “== Think of God when you have 
nothing to do, but always—however busy—think of your friends” 


[A reasonable interpretation; cf. emendation in NC.] 


I. ii. 44-45 [Making them proud . . . humbled]: “The idea is that his humility 
made them proud while their praise made him humbled.” 

I. iii. 42 [e’en great friends]: “but in may be right—You’re shallow in the 
knowledge of great friends.” 


[His interpretation of the F reading anticipates that of NC.] 
I. iii. 167 [I care no more]: “F: I care no less (Sh.’s usual confusion)” 
[ Dowden is obviously right here; both A and NC are confused. ] 


II. i. 156-157 [that proclaim . . . aim]: “that declare myself otherwise/ than I 
design” [A’s explanation is wrong here; NC is silent.] 

II. iii. 195 fn.: “to a count or any man”. 

Il. iii. 214 [trial]: “for murder?” (Surely not; D. is wrong here.] 

III. ii. 115 [still-peering]: “Still pairing = coupling, uniting E.D.” 

IV.i. 45 [mule]: “mute? probably right”. [D. revives Hanmer’s conjecture. ] 
IV. i. 67 [cargo]: “a mi cargo = on my faith (Sp")”. 

IV. ii. 1-2 [Fontibell . . . Diana}: “Diana at the Fountain”. 

IV. iii. 30-31 [he is . . . hour]: “fed under restriction of time” 


[D. is obviously wrong here; NC offers a better explanation.] 


V. ii. 19 [pur]: “ie. the paper”. 

V. iii. 95 [and thought]: “? nor/” 

V. iii. 216 [modern]: “madding?” 

V. iii. 221 [diet me]: “?(ironically) bye’t (0’) me = buy it (the 4 turned the 
reverse way) or deny’t me”. 


[NC’s explanation seems better. ] 
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2. Timon of Athens 


I.i.50 [sea of wax]: “read awax = in flood. a wax taken for o’wax and printed 
of wax E.D.” 


[Suggested by Ingleby, The Still Lion, 1874, p. 81 ff. (?)] 


I.i.235 [my angry will . . . lord]: “no angry wit to be a lord. That for want of 
indignant intelligence I thus became a lord. E.D. (Apem. priding himself on his 
angry wit)” 
{In this very much reedited passage, D. returns to F. reading and provides 
a convincing explanation.] 


III. ii. 51 [a little part]: “pact? parted?” 

III. iii. 12 [Thrive give]: “Thrive, giving? E.D.” 

III. v. 106 [bone]: “ban or bane/E.D.” 

III. v.117 [lands]: “lauds or E.D. laud ie. War is the honour which is most 
praised”. 

IV. iii. 142 [six months]: “Still for six months (you can’t live longer, being the 
idea) may all your efforts be contrary to that of turncoats E.D.” 


[A questionable explanation. ] 
3. Othello 


I.i.19 [arithmetician]: “263 Black Letter. Digges (T.) An Arithmetical War- 
like Treatise named Stratioticos, compendiously teaching the Science of Num- 
bers as well as Fractions, .. . together with moderne Militaire Discipline, Offices, 
Lawes and Orders in every well governed Campe and Armie ....sm.4to... 
£2 18s. 1590.” 

[Not a MS note but a clipping from a bookseller’s catalogue pasted in.] 
1.i.157 [Sign]: “Signum”. 
I. ii. 22-3 [demerits . . . fortune]: “royalty is my birthright, and my least de- 
serving parts might—in all modesty—address themselves to such a fortune as I 
now possess?” 
“Does it mean And what is least deserving in me (my demerits) may, in all 
courtesy (or all modesty), have intercourse (or dealings) with such a fortune as 
that which I have attained”. 


[This second note is crossed out.] 
1. ii. 7ofn [sooty]: “Cf. Eliazar in Lust’s Dominion—once described as tawny 
and often as black and negro”. 


I. iii. 163fn. [her]: “What follows—lines 164, 165, support the dative”. 
II. i. 233-234fn. [agreeableness]: “agreements”. 


4. Cymbeline 


I. vi. 36 [the number’d beach]: “Wm. Austin (1635) Devot. August. Flam p.28 
has “Th’un-number’d Beach’” 

[= STC 972. D. quotes from the poem In Aurora Annunciationis, which 
was apparently written about 1621, and which contains the lines 


And thou (vast Sea) cease to chide 
Th’ unnumberd Beach, whereon you slide. 
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This passage gives further support to Theobald’s emendation, suggested to him 
by Locrine, IV. vi. 20-1: 
the murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes. 
Also cf. Jul. Caes., III. i. 63.] 


V. v. 446-448 [The piece of tender air ... mulier]: “In W. Austin’s Haec Homo 
1637 p. 119 he quotes from Bartholdus Mulier quasi mollis aer propter purt- 
tatem ; a sweet and pure aire.” 

[= STC. 974; Bartholdus is perhaps Berthold of Ratisbonne or Berthold of 
Constance. ] 


Victoria College, University of Toronto 


TWO NOTES ON CYMBELINE 
F. D. Hoenicer 


I 


Many critics have conjectured that Much Ado was in Shakespeare’s mind 
while composing Cymbeline. The plays resemble each other by virtue of a plot 
in which the heroine’s honor is subjected to slander. The names Leonatus and 
Imogen are anticipated in Much Ado which, in the original editions, opens with 
the stage direction: “Enter Leonato, Gouernour of Messina, Innogen his wife, 
. ..” As Simon Forman in his report of a production of Cymbeline in 1611 
refers to the heroine as Innogen, the anticipation of names seems truly relevant. 

What has so far remained unnoticed is that the tale by Bandello which sup- 
plied the main source for Much Ado also suggested one or two passages in 
Cymbeline. The first scene of that play includes a striking account of Post- 
humus’ family, more particularly of his father Sicilius, “who gain’d the sur- 
addition Leonatus” (I. i. 33); and before the battle in the final act, Posthumus 
invokes the gods for “the strength o’ the Leonati” (V.i.31). In Bandello’s tale 
the name of the father of Fenicia (who corresponds to Hero in Much Ado) is 
Lionato de’ Lionati. In her long speech of defence after the slanderous accusa- 
tion, Fenicia states that though by birth she may not be equal in status to her 
fiancé Don Timbreo, her family is a noble one of ancient fame. I quote from 


the edition of 1554: 


Ma per nobilta & antiquitd di sangue, si sa quello che sono i Lionati, come 
quelli che sono i pid antichi e nobili di tutta questa Isola; essendo noi discesi 
da nobilissima Famiglia Romana, prima che il Signor nostro Giesu Christo 
incarnasse, come per antichissime scritture si fa fede. Hora si come per le 
poche richezze, dico che io n6 era degna di tanto Cavaliero, dico altresi che 
indegnissimamente sono rifiutata. . . . 


(See Furness’ New Var. ed. of Much Ado, p. 217, for translation.) Common to 
Shakespeare and to Bandello is thus the notion of a family of great fame but 
not of noble degree, whose name is Lionati or Leonati. Considering Iachimo’s 
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reference to Imogen as the “Arabian bird”, it may also be significant that the 
name of Bandello’s heroine is based on “fenice”, the Italian word for “phoenix”. 
This connection is made explicit in the story: 


Onde chi Fenicia la disse non si discosto punto dal vero, percio che ella 
era una Fenice. 


But it was of course a commonplace in Renaissance literature to compare the 
heroine to the phoenix bird. 


II 


An analogue to a Shakespearian drama may have special interest for the 
scholar, even if it was likely not known to Shakespeare himself: for it may fur- 
nish indirect evidence that Shakespeare besides the recognized sources made use 
of a version now lost. An analogue of this kind is, in my opinion, the com- 
media dell’ arte La Innocentia Rivenuta, a scenario of which has come down to 
us in a MS of 1618 or earlier, and which is printed in the Appendix to K. M. 
Lea’s Italian Popular Comedy. Based like Cymbeline on Boccaccio’s Decam- 
erone II.9, the tone of the commedia has not much in common with Shake- 
speare’s play. The significance of La Innocentia Rivenuta for us lies in the fact 
that at some points where both it and Shakespeare’s play depart from Boc- 
caccio’s tale (or from Frederyke of Jennen, Shakespeare’s other main source), 
their plots show a remarkable degree of correspondence. Apart from some 
oracle scenes and a minor interlude about a thief who is caught, the first half 
of the commedia follows the Boccaccio story closely. But after the heroine's 
escape, her adventures, like Imogen’s, take on a different shape. In the forest she 
encounters a Turkish chief with whom she exchanges garments. She is captured 
and several times sold as a slave before she finally enters the services of the 
Duke and wins his favour. Meanwhile, several other male characters have ap- 
peared upon the scene, who are either disguising their identity or are returning 
after many years’ absence, or both. They furnish the author with the oppor- 
tunity of a final scene of revelation of lost and found persons that in complexity 
leaves even Shakespeare’s far behind. The reunion of lost fathers, brothers and 
sons is quite different from Shakespeare’s, but the motif is the same. 

This is not the only narrative feature shared by this commedia dell’ arte 
with Cymbeline. When Horatio, the deceived hero (the counterpart of Post- 
humus), comes upon the Turkish chief in the garments of his wife, he slays 
him; Horatio’s mistake is revealed only near the end. His error parallels 
Imogen’s when she takes Cloten’s body, dressed up in Posthumus’ clothes, for 
that of her husband. Lastly, as in Shakespeare but not in Boccaccio or Frederyke 
of Jennen, the slanderer in this commedia meets with generous forgiveness in 
the final scene. Since actors of the commedia dell’ arte visited London more 
than once during Shakespeare’s lifetime, it is possible that he saw a dramatized 
version of Boccaccio’s novel closer in some respects to Cymbeline than the 
novel is itself. It seems likely, at any rate, that Shakespeare was acquainted 
with other versions of this tale than has so far been recognized. 


Victoria College, University of Toronto. 
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COMPOSITOR HASTE IN THE FIRST FOLIO 


Norman NatHan 


Miss Alice Walker, in dealing with the quarto and Folio texts of Troilus 
and Cressida, writes, “I am inclined to think that a great many of the variants 
between the two texts were due to the haste in which the Folio text was 
printed”.* In at least a dozen other places in her book Dr. Walker likewise con- 
cludes, sometimes categorically, that haste was responsible for many disturbing 
conditions present on specific pages of the Folio. 

While most reviewers of the book ignored the question of haste in compo- 
sition raised by Dr. Walker, Philip Williams, apparently recognizing the high 
degree of improbability of the conclusion, says, 


About the speed with which the compositors worked and the effects of hur- 
ried composition, I think Dr. Walker is wrong. To suggest that the more 
pressed the compositors were for time “the more closely they followed . . . 
the quarto spelling” (p. 9) seems to me to be a mistake. A rushed com- 
positor would surely attempt to carry larger sections of text in his head, 
and hence the copy would exert less instead of greater influence on what he 
set. Nor do I see how the compositors could have been hurried for an en- 
tire play; what may have happened is that sometimes the pressman gave a 
hurry-up signal as he approached the end of a run. In such a situation one 
would expect to find sloppy composition (perhaps evidenced by an abund- 
ance of literals) near the end of the forme.” 


But it is not enough to object to Dr. Walker’s conclusions as to what might 
result from haste. The real objection is the bringing in of the question of haste 
when there is no knowledge of any hurried composition. Dr. Walker’s evidence 
of hurried work, as far as she has given any, begs the question. Typical is, “Both 
compositors, unless working very hurriedly, frequently substituted -’d endings 
for the quartos’ -t endings of the preterite and past participle of weak verbs 
ending phonetically in -t (‘shapt’, ‘wakt’ and so on), B more frequently than 
A, and such substitutions provide an indication of the speed at which they were 
working” (p. 9). This is what they did when hurried, and we know they were 
hurried when they did this! 

Dr. Walker’s conclusions of haste are apparently based on two concepts: 
(1) that a man working faster will follow his text more precisely in certain 
characteristics; (2) that speed will cause a general lowering of quality. But 
these concepts are not so much false as meaningless. We would first have to ob- 
serve (not deduce) the habits of a particular man as his speed increases. Some 
individuals work more accurately as they go faster, since an improved work pat- 
tern can result. Some, working faster, might change punctuation because they 
would begin to see the text not as it was but as they would have liked it to be. 

Based on my experience as a motion- and time-study engineer before be- 
coming a teacher of Shakespeare, I suggest to Dr. Walker and any who may be 
led to argue with her as to the possible results of hurried composition, that the 
whole question of haste should be investigated only as a last resort. 

An experienced time-study or quality-control man, seeing that a particular 


1 Alice Walker, Textual Problems of the First Folio (Cambridge University Press, 1953), p. 86. 
2SQ, IV (Oct. 1953), p. 483. 
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day’s production by compesitors A or B had different characteristics from an- 
other day’s production, would hardly jump to the conclusion that haste was re- 
sponsible. Other possibilities to be questioned would include: was the weather 
favorable or hot' or cold or muggy? was the work done on a Monday, a Wed- 
nesday, or a Saturday? did A or B have any personal problems on a given day? 
did the boss issue new instructions which A or B carried out imperfectly? 
was there a change in the work habits of A or B (fewer trips to the water foun- 
tain, fewer interruptions for gossip, etc.)? was there any change in material 
(shortage of certain type)? were there changes in inspection (proofreading) ? 

Clearly, any combination of these problems might account for the differ- 
ence in pages set on different days or different hours. Note that the categories 
include A’s and B’s attitudes, the boss’s attitude, working conditions, and the 
nature of the tools and materials. To put the matter bluntly, an effect may have 
many causes, and it is next to impossible to examine a complex effect and be 
sure of the precise (and unique!) cause. It would hardly be possible to set up 
valid experiments to determine precisely what human factors caused certain 
conditions in the text even if we could bring A and B back to life again. For- 
tunately, a determination of the best text does not depend upon a knowledge of 
such causes, which, when the going gets difficult, may only serve as a convenient 
catch-all. 

This note is written in the hope that no future work on the text of the 
Folio (or on any text) will imagine the haste of the compositor to be demon- 
strable from a consideration solely of the textual characteristics. 


Utica College of Syracuse University 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Frontispiece and the illustrations on pages 14, 32, 70, and go relate to 
the theatrical world of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The ven- 
eration of David Garrick illustrated by the Frontispiece is something without 
parallel today. According to William Powell, the prompter at Drury Lane (see 
page 14), The School of Garrick consisted of actors who had been engaged 
by and acted under the management of Garrick. These admirers appear to have 
met at regular intervals to honor the memory of the great actor, and the serious- 
ness with which they engaged in this act of piety is indicated by their securing 
the services of Thomas Rowlandson to design and etch the announcement. 

London Playbills of the 1720's and 1730’s are extremely rare, and engraved 
theatre tickets of the period are doubtless even scarcer. The performances of 
The Provok’d Wife and of The Beggar’s Opera are not noticed in Genest’s 
Some Account of the English Stage; that of The Constant Couple is listed in 
Macmillan’s Drury Lane Calendar. 


—_o——_- 


EDITORIAL BOARD—TEMPORARY CHANGE 


Professor Virgil B. Heltzel, of Northwestern University, who has been an 
active and valuable member of the Editorial Board from the beginning, is this 
year a Fulbright Fellow, lecturing at the University of Innsbruck, Innsbruck, 
Austria. In his absence, we are fortunate to have the assistance of S. F. Johnson, 
Assistant Professor at Columbia University, where he directs graduate work in 
English drama before 1750. In addition to his instructional experience at Har- 
vard and New York University, he has served (1951-52) as Assistant Secretary 
of the Modern Language Association and held a Guggenheim Fellowship 
(1954-55) to work on a study to be entitled The Shakespearian Heroic Ethic. 


—_Oo-——_ 


INDEX TO VOLUME VII 


The Index to Volume VII is to be tipped in at the back of the Spring 
number of Shakespeare Quarterly, just as the General Title-page and Contents 
of Volume VII is tipped inside the back cover of the Winter number. 


—o-——_ 
SHAKESPEAREWRIGHTS WIN BRANDEIS AWARD 
At the first annual presentation ceremony, the Creative Arts Commission of 
Brandeis University will award a medal and a grant in each of four fields: 


painting, music, theatre, and poetry. In recognition of their enterprise and 
success and the high quality of their off-Broadway productions of Shakespeare, 
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the Shakespearewrights will receive the theatre grant. The ceremony will take 
place on 5 March 1957 at the Ambassador, Park Avenue, 51-52 Streets, New 
York City. 

an a 


WILLIAM H. IRELAND FORGERIES 


The Annual Report of the Friends of the Huntington Library lists the 
acquisition of a valuable collection of “Miscellaneous Papers . . . of William 
Shakespeare” by William Henry Ireland. Another collection of Ireland ma- 
terials has been received as a gift by the State University of Iowa (see College 
and Research Libraries, XVII, 507). It was assembled by the late Professor J. 
Hubert Scott of the English faculty, and numbers some 1,058 volumes. 


—_o———- 


DEUTSCHE SHAKESPEARE GESELLSCHAFT 


The German Shakespeare Society will hold its annual meeting this year in 
Bochum on 6 and 7 April, rather than on Shakespeare’s birthday. The change 
of date is occasioned by the engagement of Director Hans Schalla’s Bochum 
Theatre Company in Paris during the second half of April. Among the 
speakers who are scheduled are Professor Rudolf Stamm, Dr. Lutz Weltmann, 
and Dr. Rudolf Alexander Schréder. There will be a performance of Much Ado 
at the Bochum Theatre and a showing of the Olivier film of Richard III. It is 
expected that the Shakespeare Association of America will be represented by 
Professor Virgil B. Heltzel of Northwestern University, long-time member of 
the Editorial Board of Shakespeare Quarterly, whose presence in Europe is men- 
tioned above. 


—_O--—_- 
THE MERMAID THEATRE AT PUDDLE DOCK 


The London City Corporation has granted the Mermaid Theatre Trust a 
ten-year lease of a river site only a few yards from Blackfriars Station for the 
erection of a new theatre. An attempt to build a theatre on this spot in 1616 
was thwarted. The Mermaid Theatre, to judge by the pictures in The Times 
of 18 October 1956, will have a novel modernistic exterior and something like 
an open stage for performances. On 17 October, the Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir Cuthbert Ackroyd, started the project by cementing together a brick from 
a bombed London dockyard and another brick from what remains of the bed- 
room in which Mozart was born at Salzburg. The charter is reminiscent of 
what might have been written in 1616: “We, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
and Commonalty of the City of London, at the contemplation of the letters of 
Bernard Miles, and other poor players of London, and having regard to the fact 
that her Majesty sometimes takes delight in such pastimes, do welcome the said 
Bernard Miles and his Mermaid Theatre Company to use the exercise of play- 
ing at Puddle Dock, and nowhere else within this City. . . .” Mr. Miles an- 
nounces that there will be at least 400 seats priced at 5 shillings and some at two 
shillings sixpence. The building is to be ready for use at Christmas, 1957. Con- 
tributions to the Trust include £1000 and a yearly subsidy from Messrs. 
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Unilever, £1000 from the City Parochial Fund, not less than £500 a year from 
the Arts Council, and £200 a year from The Times. Contributions are invited 
from any and all persons interested in the project. They should be sent to Mer- 
maid Theatre Trust, 115 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, WC2. 

“Three Festivals at the Mermaid Theatre”, an account by Bernard Miles 
and Josephine Wilson of their experimental years in London, using temporary 
makeshift quarters, was published in Shakespeare Quarterly, V, 307-310. 


—o——_ 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ANGLISTIK UND AMERIKANISTIK 


This young journal, now in its fourth year, is edited by Martin Lehnert 
and Anselm Schlésser and published by Deutsche Verlag der Wissenschaften 
in Berlin. In addition to critical contributions to the study of Shakespeare, it has 
scholarly reviews and an instalment (items 1990-2096) of titles of dissertations 
written in German universities from 1911-1920 in the field of English and 
American literature. Of special interest in the issue of March 1956 is Tibor 
Lutter’s account of the new 4-vol. translation of Shakespeare’s plays into Hun- 
garian, with a valuable summary of the history of Hungarian translations of 


Shakespeare. 


——o--—_ 
SHAKESPEARE IN URUGUAY 


There is a flourishing Shakespeare Society in Montevideo, Uruguay. The 
1956 season opened on 23 April with the Society’s second annual dinner in 
honor of Shakespeare’s birthday. Thereafter, meetings were held once or twice 
monthly through November in homes of the members, at each of which there 
was reading, discussion, or performance of scenes from one of the plays, a talk 
on the Sonnets, or a discussion of Shakespeare’s songs. The officers for 1956 
were: Mr. R. Apolant, President; Mrs. B. A. Byrne, Vice President; Miss S. 
Pearson, Secretary; and Mr. E. Turton, Treasurer. Information communicated 
by Sra. L. Velazco de Terra. Further reports will be welcomed. 
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Cordelia and Lear 


TVOR MORRIS 


its tragic events must rest in the main upon Lear himself. His 
scheme for the division of his kingdom, and the manner of 
his carrying it into effect, display what will always be regarded 
as foolish, proud and wrathful tendencies. Not only is the 
scheme woefully unsound, but Lear fails to perceive falsehood 
that an audience is instantly aware of; and the cause of this blindness appears 
to be an infatuation with his own rank and station, which in its turn may be 
looked upon as the outcome of senility. Be this as it may, Lear’s shortcomings 
are soon plain for all to sce: he bestows his all upon hypocrisy, and casts aside 
the child who dearly loves him. 

Cordelia cannot fail to have our sympathy, for she has been put in a terrible 
position, and has had to deal with a man who is as unpredictable as he is pas- 
sionate—and to whom she is utterly devoted. Yet it is Cordelia herself who 
rouses this tempest, and does so wilfully, if not calmly. Lear knows that she 
loves him very much—more, in fact, than Goneril and Regan—and asks no 
more of her than to declare her love. Cordelia sharply declines to do so: she will 
say nothing. And when she is obliged to speak more, what she says is, at best, 
singularly graceless and offhand. She declares her love to be of no surpassing 
quality; she loves according to her bond, “nor more nor less”, and she attacks 
her sisters for professing love of a higher standard. This is no reply for a king, 
however wayward and misguided—nor even for a father. We know, from 
what we learn later on, that Cordelia’s answer belies her true feelings; and we 
infer that the motives that make her do as she does, whatever they are, cannot 
but be of the best. But the attitude they make her adopt is as unexpected as it 
is painfully inapt. Lear is not wholly to blame for the tragedy that is to be 
played out. 

Since Cordelia contributes to her own misfortunes, by what theory are we 
to explain her answer? She tells us that her heart is more rich than her tongue, 
that she cannot heave her heart into her mouth; and the expression of tender 
emotion does elsewhere make her dumb. Can it be that Cordelia’s emotion 
silences her at a moment when it is vital that she should speak? She may be 
that sort of person; but the querulous and argumentative tone of her further 
replies—indeed, of her “Nothing”—is then hard to explain. Can it be that the 
quality and weight of her love drives her to understatement and to brusqueness? 
If so, who is the graceful creature of the Gentleman’s report, who could make 
grief itself a thing of loveliness? Is Cordelia’s attitude the result of a passionate 
devotion to truth? She seems to imply as much; but even if it were, it would 
be blameworthy. Truth is not the only obligation in the world, declares Bradley, 
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and Cordelia’s task was to preserve a father as well as to be true. But Cordelia, 
insisting on her truth, is not telling the truth: 


And even if truth were the one and only obligation, to tell much less than 
the truth is not to tell it. And Cordelia’s speech not only tells much less 
than the truth about her love, it actually perverts the truth when it implies 
that to give love to a husband is to take it from a father. There surely 
never was a more unhappy speech.* 


Can a person like Cordelia believe that the quality or quantity of love can in 
the slightest degree be diminished because it is shared? Or, on the other hand, 
is the “truth” that she talks of a hatred of hypocrisy, that expresses itself first in 
a resentful silence, and then in angry and rather wild recrimination? Is Cordelia 
being as forthright as Kent, and somewhat more “unhappy” than he in her 
choice of arguments, so that the very force of her protest distorts her meaning? 

Cordelia’s words are puzzling; but whatever the position she is adopting 
may be, the undeniable asperity of tone in which she answers her father and 
her clear and slighting references to her sisters have suggested to critics an at- 
titude which, though indignant and unshakable in defense of “truth”, is other- 
wise without a definite purpose. They see her answer as a proud and more-or- 
less praiseworthy reaction to the folly and falsehood that bursts upon her. 
Bradley says that her allegiance to truth and right (even when she is not telling 
the exact truth, presumably) and even the severity she uses in its service, are 
adorable (p. 316); and he looks no further. In Granville-Barker’s view, Cordelia 
has more than a touch of her father in her, and “argues uncalculatingly with 
pride to his pride”? And, despite his preoccupation with moral themes, R. B. 
Heilman can see no more than spirited negation in what she does: she “refuses 
to translate the non-marketable into a currency that can buy property”—de- 
clines, in fact, to play the game Lear’s way.* I am bound to contradict these 
opinions, for it seems to me that Cordelia is doing exactly what they say she is 
not: she is far from being “true”, she is carefully calculating, and she is actively 
engaged in playing the game Lear’s way. 

Cordelia’s first answer to her father is “Nothing”; her second, that she can- 
not heave her heart into her mouth, and that she loves him according to her 
bond. So far, it is clear that she has made up her mind to shun superlatives. Her 
third answer is the most important. She affirms her love, obedience and honor 
for Lear, and then turns to attack her sisters’ declarations. “Why have my sisters 
husbands”, she asks, “if they say / They love you all?” She will give half her 
love, half her care, and half her duty to the man she marries, “Sure”, she con- 
cludes, “I shall never marry like my sisters, / To love my father all”. The 
phrases in the speech which receive most stress are “They love you all” and “To 
love my father all”: the use of superlatives is thus ridiculed—on the grounds 
that the wedding of a husband reduces by half the amount of love that a father 
can expect from his daughter. This, from a woman whose love and honor for 
her father transcends earthly bounds! I submit that this speech is absurd, and 
that Cordelia both knew it and intended it to be absurd; and, further, that it re- 
flects, not Cordelia’s attitude, but Lear’s. For in apparently trying to weigh and 

1 Shakespearean Tragedy, 2nd edition (1937), p. 321. 


2 Prefaces to Shakespeare, first series, p. 188. 
8 This Great Stage (1948), p. 162. 
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juggle with imponderables, she is reproducing Lear’s error—and it is my con- 
tention that she is doing this deliberately. 

This idea, strange at first, will I think become less so if we admit the pos- 
sibility that Cordelia’s attitude is not a negative one—that she is trying to con- 
vince Lear of something, or persuade him to do something—and if we recollect 
one of the ways in which Shakespeare’s characters set about the job of arguing. 

The most obvious method of persuasion is of course the direct appeal to 
reason; but in Shakespeare soundness of argument often gives place to vivid- 
ness of imagery. It is not the assertion that Anthony is a limb of Caesar that 
silences Cassius, but the scorn which is implied in the image Brutus presents to 
him: 

Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 
To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs,— 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards. 


And, as emotion gathers force, metaphor replaces simile and magnifies the error 
of the persons addressed by clothing them in the garb of their own shortcomings: 
Do; 
Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. 


Where imagery is thus ironically employed, the appeal is not so much to reason 
as to conscience, the “highest part of reason”* as the Elizabethans understood 
it. Unlike reason, conscience was no passive instrument of the human mind, 
but an ever-active agency centered in the heart of man, and also in the heart of a 
moral universe. Mere reasons can be answered with other reasons; but when the 
conscience of the other person is appealed to at a tragic moment, the result is 
often silence, evasion, or renewed anger, for then a man is at loggerheads with 
himself. 

A notable instance of this kind of reasoning is found in Shylock’s re- 
monstrance when Antonio requests a loan. Shylock acts a part before the eyes of 
the would-be borrower; he pretends to be answering Antonio’s request, but in 
so doing he applies the principles that have governed their past relationship. The 
absurdity that results, however, is also a message of terrible import; for though 
Shylock enacts the part of himself, the creature that occupies the stage at that 
moment is Antonio: 


Go to, then; you come to me, and you say, 
“Shylock, we would have moneys”:—you say so; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 

Over your threshold: moneys is your suit. 

What should I say to you? Should I not say, 
“Hath a dog money? is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats?” or 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness, 
Say this,— 

“Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 


4 Thomas Milles, A Treasurie of Auncient and Moderne Times, I, 891. 
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You spurn’d me such a day; another time 
You call’d me dog; and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much moneys”? 


A person acts out the suppositions of another’s attitude—or supposed attitude. 
Two people momentarily change places; the one sees himself through the eyes 
of another, and conscience comes into its own. Nothing is more typically 
Shakespearian than this means of persuasion, for no other writer refers more 
consistently to the values of the human heart. 

A surprising volte-face of this kind occurs when Hamlet impresses on his 
mother that she must conceal what he had told her about his madness. Knowing 
that she might take the contrary course, he suddenly pretends to approve it, and 
all its implications. In fact, he momentarily plays the part of the Queen, so 
that she may never copy the hateful picture that he presents to her. 


Queen. What shall I do? 

Hamlet. _Not this, by no means, that I bid you do: 
Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed; 
Pinch wanton on your cheek; call you his mouse; 
And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses, 
Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, 
That I essentially am not in madness, 
But mad in craft. “Twere good you let him know; 
For who, that’s but a queen, fair, sober, wise, 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 
Such dear concernings hide? who would do so? 
No, in despite of sense and secrecy, 
Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, 
Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape, 
To try conclusions, in the basket creep, 
And break -your own neck down. 


Just as Hamlet suspects that his mother might betray him, so Cleopatra 
fears a betrayal by an Anthony who she believes thinks less of her than of his 
worldly position. She wishes to find out the truth of the matter, and, by the 
discovery, to put her lover to shame; and she does so by urging upon the be- 
wildered Anthony considerations which were present in his own thoughts, and 
which he had guiltily concealed from Cleopatra. Before the onslaught of good 
reasons that she gives for his receiving Caesar’s messengers, Anthony can fo 
longer disguise his state of mind: 


As I am Egypt’s queen, 
Thou blushest, Anthony: else so thy cheek pays shame 
When shrill-tongued Fulvia scolds. 


This accepting and playing-out of the motives that exist, or are supposed to 
exist, in the thoughts of another does involve calculation. But often it is the last 
resource of a desperate mind, a cry of outraged humanity. A character is then 
confronted not merely by wrong or wicked actions, but by enormities which if 
continued will subvert values that he holds sacred; and the shock of discovery 
combines with a sense of the supreme importance of the things he believes in to 
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make him search for the most powerful of arguments: that which will create a 
response in the heart of his adversary. Therefore Portia kneels before Brutus and 
will not rise; for her husband is assigning to her the role of a harlot, and the 
servility that he sees—and cannot bear to see—is the outcome of his own will. 
The same incident occurs in Othello, with roles reversed, and with infinitely 
greater dramatic force. Othello shows his wife the full meaning of such conduct 
as he thinks she is guilty of: 


Othello. What not a whore? 

Desdemona. No, as I shall be saved. 

Othello. Is’t possible? 

Desdemona. O, heaven forgive us! 

Othello. I cry you mercy, then: 


I took you for that cunning whore of Venice 
That married with Othello—You, mistress, 
That have the office opposite to Saint Peter, 
And keep the gate of hell! 

Enter Emilia. 

You, you, ay you! 

We have done our course; there’s money for your pains: 
I pray you, turn the key, and keep our counsel. 


Kent, having used this weapon against one tyranny, proceeds to use it 
against another. His loyalty to Lear is great, and his devotion to human decency 
greater. He has seen Oswald’s knavery, and assails him with contempt and 
violence; and he can give no better reason to Cornwall for his behavior than to 
say in plain words that Oswald is a knave. This plainness Cornwall does not 
understand, and consequently fears; and Kent, appalled that great ones should 
not recognize honesty and plain-speaking for what they are, confronts Cornwall 
with the language of deception which he has by inference preferred: 

Sir, in good sooth, in sincere verity, 
Under the allowance of your great aspect, 
Whose influence, like the wreath of radiant fire 
On flickering Phoebus’ front,— 
Cornwall, What mean’st by this? 
Kent. To go out of my dialect, which you discommend so much. 


But it is Lear in whom this kind of plea is most natural, and who uses it 
with most telling effect. By means of it he presents Goneril and Regan to them- 
selves. On both occasions his action is misunderstood, either wilfully, or through 
the blindness that accompanies evil, and his gestures are dismissed as unsightly 
tricks, novel pranks, and crazed “dispositions” that transform him from what 
he rightly is. Regan tells his father that he is old, that he needs to be governed 
by one who sees his true interests as he himself cannot, and that he should 
apologize to Goneril. Lear shows her what she is asking: 


Ask her forgiveness? 
Do you but mark how this becomes the house: 
“Dear daughter, I confess that I am old; 
(Kneeling. 
Age is unnecessary: on my knees I beg 
That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed and food.” 
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Earlier, Goneril threatens to take direct action against Lear’s followers. Her 
father’s reply is the deadly “Are you our daughter?”; and, having recovered 
from the shock of her speech, and assured himself that he retains his faculties 
and is as he was, he perceives that it is his relationship with Goneril that has 
changed. She is no longer his daughter, but has deliberately made herself a 
stranger; Lear therefore acts out the implications of her words: “Your name, 
fair gentlewoman?” This last instance differs from the others that have been 
cited. They are all used by the character that speaks them as illustrations to an 
argument; but here, argument is superseded, and Lear’s words speak for them- 
selves. 

It is my conviction that Cordelia, who resembles her father in so much, 
answers him by using this kind of irony. Granville-Barker calls it “the fine 
mind’s weapon, which blunts itself upon the stupid” (p. 168). 

Before trying to interpret Cordelia’s strange answer, however, I would like 
to give some attention to the nature of the stupidity it vainly tries to overcome. 
The details of Lear’s extraordinary scheme are clear enough; but the question 
how a man like Lear could come to think of such a scheme as this is of the 
greatest importance. I believe that part at least of the answer lies in the art of 
kingship as the Elizabethans understood it. We know much of the awe and 
respect that kingship inspired in those times among the people, and of the 
exalted ideas which monarchs could conceive of themselves: but few of us, I 
think, bring to our appreciation of King Lear an awareness of the dangerous 
position a man faced when he attained to a throne, or of the habits of mind that 
the exercise of power was likely to create in him. 

The moralists who insisted that the natural form of government was abso- 
lute authority of one over many were no less insistent that public welfare was 
the true aim of kingship. For they knew that in reality power was closely bound 
up with the popular will; and that therefore any throne must be founded upon 
the whims of a multitude traditionally recognized to be debased, ignorant, and 
inherently rebellious. Lipsius is perhaps laying down the main principle of 
monarchical rule when he writes that “no man doth willingly submit himself to 
be ruled by another”, and when he insists that the way to govern well is to know 
what the people are thinking.’ For depravity is at the root of human affairs: 
the common people, he says, 


are vnstable. . . . They do cast off all passions, or else are out of measure 
affected. . . . They are void of reason. . . . They encline alwayes to the 
greater part... . They are by nature enuious. . . . They are full of suspi- 
cions. .. . They are light of beliefe. . .. They cannot moderate or refraine 
their speech... . They are... desirous of new commotions. . .. They fauour 
these hot and fierie fellowes. . .. They neglect the publike profit... . They 
are fierce in words, and malapert by nature, ... They are either cast downe 
with ouermuch feare, or raised vp with ouermuch hope. (Bk. 4, ch. 5, pp. 
68-69) 


This damning—and generally accepted—indictment of the people as a ruler 
saw them was helped by the belief, no less widespread, that their appetites (the 
irrational and brutal part of the soul, by Browne’s definition) dominated over 


5 Sixe bookes of politickes or civil doctrine, tr. W. Jones (1594), Bk. 4, ch. 6, p. 71; ch. 5, 
p. 67. 
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their understanding. In consequence they swarmed not only with errors, but 
with the vices that depended on them, and to gain their favor a man was under 
the obligation of forsaking his own reason. Arguments drawn from pleasure or 
utility were far more powerful with them than those drawn from honesty and 
virtue: they were concerned not with virtue itself, but with its reward.® All that 
was best in man was dashed to pieces on these barren shores: “the lowest virtues 
draw praise from them”, says Bacon; “the middle virtues work in them astonish- 
ment or admiration; but of the highest virtues they have no sense or perceiving 
at all”.” 

Such was the basis of power; but the man who held power was himself an 
imperfect and weak mortal, subject to the same infirmities as those he ruled. It 
was nearly always a man’s place, not his greatness, that gave him eminence: 


Which PLACE, what is it but of reurence 
A throne rais’d on man’s reason and affection?® 


A king’s authority, says Lipsius, is no more than the opinion the people con- 
ceive of him, “ a reuerent opinion of the King and his estate”:* to have the 
crown was not necessarily to have authority—an idea which readers of Shake- 
speare would find it hard to ignore. Being thus weak, a ruler might look for 
aid from powerful friends; but to do so would be a fatal mistake, for “the 
conditid of bearing rule as a king is such, that it cannot otherwise stad, but whé 
all authority is comhitted to one”. However great was his burden, a king had 
to take his own counsel. If he relied on his robes and furred gowns to hide his 
mistakes, he would be deceived; the people were the “glasse of Power”, and 
reflected its shortcomings on all sides." The men he called upon to do him 
service would desert him when he ceased to prosper,’* and his enemies would 
take advantage of the inevitable grudge the people entertained against their 
ruler, for “the enuy of a King / Makes people like reproofe of Maiesty”."* The 
estate of King was encircled by the insatiable desires of the ambitious: all too 
often a ruler was drinking in “poison’d flattery” rather than “homage sweet”. 
The lot of a king was suspicion without end: 


Kings cannot safely raigne without mistrust, 
Because no state without Ambition is.14 


Whoever is nearest to the throne in power or pretention, Lipsius declares, is al- 
ways suspected and hated by rulers; they cannot even afford to trust their own 
children,”® for normal values are only too easily abandoned by those who per- 
ceive the glistening of a crown. Thus a king could, through merely human 
weakness, commit the gravest errors: his private passions could become the in- 
struments of evil-doers, for by understanding him they could control him and 
bring him to ruin. 


6 “Pseudodoxia Epidemica”, Works ed. Keynes, Il, 27. 
7 “Of Praise”, Works ed. Robertson, p. 799. 

8 Fulke Greville, Treatise of Monarchy, st. 34. 

® Bk. 4, ch. 8, p. 75; ch. 9, p. 78. 

10 Bk. 4, ch. 9, p. 81. 

11 Fulke Greville, Alaham, Chorus 4, 1. 43. 

12 Lipsius, Bk. 4, ch. 12, p. 111. 

18 Alaham, I. i. 254-255. 

14 John Davies of Hereford, Microcosmos, p. 150. 

15 Bk. 4, ch. 6, p. 71. 
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A king was but an imperfect man; but he could secure himself in power so 
long as he kept in mind the two essential principles of rule. First, kings could 
be sure that their authority would not crumble, “prouided, that an inward loue 
for their iustice and piety, accompany the outward worship giuen their places 
and power”.’® Man’s being was primarily a moral one, and it was by human 
virtue that his society was sustained; institutions—including that of kingship— 
existed in order that virtue might be protected. For this reason (as Sir Thomas 
Elyot makes clear) the governor was to bind his subjects to him with the chain 
of love that could be forged by a virtuous, just and benevolent mind. It was not 
simply the pomp of power, nor even the fact that a king filled a high place in 
the divinely-ordained scheme of things, which made men ready to accredit 
authority as divine, to harbor the 


conceipt, that glory doth containe 
Some supernaturall sparke, or apparition, 
More than the common humour can attaine.!7 


There was also the fact that a man who was king was called to the exalted 
exercise of virtue; it was his task and his glory to overmaster the base, irrational 
tendencies of his own nature, and not only to cultivate his nobler qualities, but 
to make them the source of human actions and events. And was this not as it 
should be? for it was through the will of God that they were kings. High 
magistrates might have their faults; 


yet, being graced with the place of aucthority, they are and ought to be 
reuerenced of men accordingly, the person and not the function deseruing 
blame. They are to be called the speciall images of God, which being, they 
are lightned with knowledge, & indued with vnderstanding, they subdue 
affection, and follow reason, they excell in vertue, no lesse then they exceed 
in dignity, all other of other sort, how good, and how great so euer. 


Indeed, princes who governed themselves as they ought 


are truly sayed to be Gods, and ought accordingly of men to be reuerenced, 
admired, and not to be compared with."® 


The above words might well be Lear’s estimate of his own nature, for he 
sees himself as a virtuous ruler. But virtue was only half of the picture of king- 
ship. It was certainly a means of power for the ruler; but he would often find 
that the vices of the people he ruled over could not be contained by the use of 
virtue, and he had therefore to be able to resort to other means to preserve order. 
Even if a king were naturally inclined to virtue, he was bound to realize that his 
virtues might be his ruin. The baseness of the populace and the ambitions of his 
nobles were such that lenity was more likely to induce contempt than respect. 
Rulers had either to observe dark “Scepter-mysteries”,’® or not be kings: govern- 
ment had to be founded on severity. And if harshness were not part of his nature, 
a king was to acquire it. This is how Lipsius refers to the first essential of kingly 
authority: 


16 Raleigh, History (1614), sig. C3. 

17 Fulke Greville, An Inquisition upon Fame and Honour, st. 38. 

18 Sir George More, A Demonstration of God in His Workes (1597), pp- 72-73- 
19 Alaham, V. i. 46. 
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First it ought to be seueare, because this ordinarie, and daylie lenitie in- 
duceth contempt, which is the very plague and ouerthrow of gouernment. 
In this corruption of manners and of men, if wee haue not seueritie in vs to 
force feare, wee must seeke to purchase and vse it; the rather because the 
hope to escape unpunished, doth bring with it an unbridled liberty to do 
euill. And who will stand in awe of him, whose sword is alwayes in his 
scabberd so fast tyed that it can hardly be drawne out? Who rather by negli- 
gence then clemencie, doth suffer the edge of his authoritie to waxe dull? 
Do not thou gouerne after this manner, and learne the nature of the common 
people, for they are not such by nature, as to yeeld obedience to shame, but 
to feare. (Bk. 4, ch. 9, p. 79) 


A king—if we are to believe Lipsius and others—had to be prepared if oc- 
casion arose ruthlessly to destroy those who threatened his authority; to expiate 
the public hatred of the shedding of blood by the further sacrifice of the objects 
of public grievance;”° to see to it that his subordinate officers were granted 
honors “short and sweet”,”* so that they never became too powerful, yet re- 
mained powerful enough for the “insolency of inferiors” to be broken upon 
them before it could harm him.”* And, if he saw policy and morality taking 
different paths, he was to console himself with the thought that he who had the 
common interest at heart never did ill.2* There are many chapters in the book 
of policy to which a man like Lear would never have recourse; b’ t we can be 
sure that, faced with the need to apply severity, he would not shrink from the 
task. 

If the matter of kingship is considered in terms of Elizabethan thought, the 
following conclusion seems to me to be inescapable. Whether a king chose 
virtue or severity, he would be fulfilling a god-like function—or at least, his 
conduct would set him apart from the ways of common men. For in either case 
he would find himself conquering his own passions and preferences. The less 
his rewards and punishments were alike impartial, the more his position would 
be weakened. And whatever line of policy he took, it was part and parcel of his 
office never to disclose his personal feelings, for in that event he showed himself 
more man than king. A king was not a god; yet he lived in a realm above hu- 
manity, and must ever keep himself beyond the reach of others’ and even his 
own emotions. And yet, when all was said and done, this demi-god was no 
more than a man: 


A King [says Bacon] is a mortal god on earth, unto whom the living God 
hath lent his own name as a great honour: but withal told him, that he 
should die like a man, lest he should be proud and flatter himself, that God 


hath with his name imparted unto him his nature also.?* 


This, then, was the terrifying paradox of kingship, which Shakespeare well 
understood, and to which he gave incomparable expression in King Lear: that 
a king, though a mere man, could not be a king unless he continued to see him- 
self as something more than a man, and to act in accordance with the kingly 
ideal. 

20 See ch. 9, 10, 11 of Bk. 4, and Bk. 6, ch. 5, p. 197. 

21 J. Davies of Hereford, p. 114. 

22 Lipsius, Bk. 4, ch. 9, p. 81; Bacon, “Of Nobility”, Works ed. Robertson, p. 750. 

23 Lipsius, Bk. 4, ch. 13, pp. 112-114. 

24 “Of a King”, Works, ed. Robertson, p. 809. 
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We are now, I think, in a position to consider Lear’s plan for the division 
of his kingdom, and Cordelia’s opposition to it. 

The kingly ideal is uppermost in Lear’s mind. Throughout his life he has 
seen himself as a man set apart from his fellows by the weight of his solemn 
responsibilities, and by the excellences of nature that the royal office can breed 
in its servant. He is one of a small and dedicated race of gods among men, 
“graced with the place of aucthority” by the Lord of life, and secure in the be- 
lief that, in pursuing their high calling, they are endued with understanding, 
subdue affection, follow reason, excel in virtue, and exceed in dignity. Lear pre- 
sumes upon a greatness of soul that is at one with his station: he makes his 
kingship his divinity, and asserts what he conceives to be transcendently true 
about his own nature. 

Kent suddenly turns upon him and challenges his decisions; but the man 
who opposes his will is a base “miscreant”, not because he refers slightingly to 
Lear’s gods, but because in calling on him to break his vows he has failed to 
recognize the sacredness of a royal oath. Lear has sworn, and he must be firm. 
That consciousness of power that does not scruple to speak to prince and peer 
with barren plainness can be kept alive only by the integrity of soul that nour- 
ishes it: virtue and authority must go together. At moments of stress Lear 
therefore proclaims his perfections, for he must always keep before him the 


picture of himself as a king, and in the throes of madness he is haunted by it: 
he is 


Ay, every inch a king: 
When I do stare, see how the subject quakes, 
I pardon that man’s life. 


The “pagan ferocity”*® with which he faces opposition, and which expresses it- 
self in his terrible lust for vengeance, can be put down to his supreme need to 
assert his regality. Whatever would prevent his doing this is ruthlessly over- 
mastered: the child who is the joy of his heart will be “as well neighbour’d, 
pitied, and relieved” as the barbarous Scythian if she denies this imperative. 
Lear will destroy what comes between him and the attainment of his ideal— 
whether it exists in others or in himself. 

He is ready to set aside his personal inclinations. Bradley notes that Lear 
had seen how different were the characters of Albany and Cornwall in the past, 
but complains that “now he seems either to have lost this perception or to be un- 
wisely ignoring it” (p. 281); he does not appreciate that in going against his 
own preferences and weighing equalities to a nicety in apportioning his land, 
Lear is prompted by a kingly ideal of righteous impartiality. His aim is scrupu- 
lous exactness: if he mentions the name of one son-in-law before the other, the 
latter is assured that he is “Our no less loving son of Albany”; if Burgundy is 
the first of the wooers to be addressed, Lear must speak in consciousness of the 
fact. 

His private emotions invade the realm of duty twice, while power is his; 
and both are memorable occasions. One occurs when he beseeches France to 
turn his choice a worthier way 


25 Wilson Knight, The Wheel of Fire (Oxford Bookshelf series), p. 200. 
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Than on a wretch whom Nature is ashamed 
Almost to acknowledge hers. 


His advice shows how much he has been moved; yet, though it is genuinely 
meant, it is really intended for Cordelia’s ears. He deliberately asserts a prefer- 
ence in order to demonstrate to her that her interests are so far beneath contempt 
as to be outside the scope of seriousness—so much so that there is no longer any 
need for kingly reserve. The other instance is also concerned with his relation- 
ship to Cordelia. He is not ashamed to confess his emotional dependence on 
his youngest daughter; the words “Now, our joy” proclaim the fact. But even 
more eloquent is that his preference for Cordelia should take the form of a 
share of land more opulent than her sisters’: he will go to the extent of yielding 
a principle, swerving from righteous impartiality, in order to pay tribute where 
his love lies. Thus, of the two occasions when emotion forces him from the 
strict path of kingly duty, this, the first, is to assure Cordelia of his love; the 
second, to convince her of the hatred into which it was converted by her evident 
lack of love. 

These are actions as extraordinary as they are, in a man like Lear, irresponsi- 
ble. For Lear knows full well that human institutions and his own authority 
are founded on virtue and justice: he is no Macbeth entranced with the outward 
form of monarchy yet destroying its life’s means—though, unhappily, he is not 
unaffected by the “large effects / That troop with majesty”. The trial he stages 
in his madness is not a piece of formality to disguise a despotic vengeance; it is 
to be conducted with gravity and decorum: 


Thou robed man of justice, take thy place; 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 
Bench by his side. 


But it is apparent that the claims of human love have power to transcend kingly 
principle in Lear. Or perhaps it is that he recognizes in them something that is 
part and parcel of kingly principle. 

However, in striving to act as a king should, Lear is not simply conforming 
to a kingly code; he is also fulfilling a need of his very being. He makes his 
regality his ideal; but, though he may be accused of taking undue pride in it, 
he is not far from the truth in his opinion of himself: Lear is every inch a king, 
and in all circumstances can be recognized as one. There is a grim smile in his 
picture of himself as crawling towards death loosed from the burden of au- 
thority,”* for he knows that, whatever he may outwardly decree, he will remain 
a king until his dying breath. His abrupt commands may suggest to some that 
he is “more than a little of a tyrant”;** but others may see in his bluntness of 
speech “the brusque, familiar give and take which true authority never fears to 
practice with its dependants”.** And Kent’s attempt to stop his carrying out 
what he has ordained shall be is to Lear truly something “Which nor our nature 
nor our place can bear”. 

Thus the wrath that Cordelia brings down upon herself comes as much 
from her affront to the dignity of Lear’s soul as from her defiance of his power. 

26 W. H. Clemen, The Development of Shakespeare’s Imagery (London, 1951), p. 138. 


27 Wilson Knight, p. 180. 
28 Granville-Barker, p. 170. 
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Cordelia has enjoyed the love, not only of a father, but of a king. Her ap- 
parently light regard for it is all the more monstrous, and it is this that calls 
forth the bitter insults to which she is treated. For Lear is no ordinary man, 
though he is destined to be regarded almost as less than one by his daughters. 
It has been noted that “One theme [of the play] is that of the war between the 
ordinary nature and the King-nature”;”® Lear is as eminent among men as the 
sun among the planets, and it is no fault in him that he should aspire to be true 
to what his place and his nature have made him. 

And yet there is a dichotomy in Lear’s mind; for though, clothed in re- 
sponsibility, he has appeared to others and to himself as something more than 
man, he is after all a mere mortal. And, to do him credit, he knows it. His 
scheme for the division of his kingdom, his credulous game of massive question 
and voluble answer, is announced in terms that reveal and proclaim his hu- 
manity, and which are of the greatest significance for the interpretation of the 
play: 

Tell me, my daughters, 
Since we will now divest us both of rule, 
Interest of territory, cares of state, 
Which of you shall we say doth love us most? 


There is an immediate and eager declension from the realm of externalities to 
the values of the human heart, from Lear the king to Lear the man. The in- 
ference is that the wearing of a crown precludes the shows of love—that Lear 
has understood that kings’ “priuate passions wound their publike States”,®° and 
has found it impossible to combine the tenderness of fatherhood with the stern 
and super-human demands of kingly office. He does not doubt his daughters’ 
love for him, as he is sure he is full of fatherly love for them; but he has for 
many years dwelt above the sphere of natural affection, and, now that he is 
putting off his authority and its demands, he craves to be reassured, and to enter 
at last into the humble—yet for him supremely real—joys of family life. The 
terrible powers and duties of kingship, in so far as they stifle the expression of 
his own and his-children’s loves, are burdensome to him. The claims of human 
love are stronger than those of the ideal he has served so long; and now he will 
free himself from office. 

Lear desires to do more than resign, however. As a king it has been his 
sacred task to promote virtue and righteousness; but throughout, the necessities 
of rule have made him conduct himself so as to create awe, if not fear, in those 
around him. The eager responsiveness to human cares and joys has been quelled 
in him, and the world of great events and powerful decisions has kept him in 
this stark isolation. Men might have thought he had nothing but scorn for 
those values of the human heart that in fact he prized above his regality. There- 
fore, in ending his authority, he decides upon a supreme and typical gesture 
that will reconcile the two main tendencies of his being: he will use the last 
minutes of his power to reward his children’s love, and, in answering each decla- 
ration in turn with a princely gift, will proclaim the warm humanity that has 
for so long been hidden by his purple robes. He will give land for the love he is 


29 Edith Sitwell, 4 Notebook on William Shakespeare (1948), p. 60. 
30 Fulke Greville, Alaham, III. iv. 84. 
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sure exists, and thus make it manifest that the bonds of nature, the simple, 
basic virtues of humanity, are greater and worthier than the external pomps of 
power. 

But even in the act of surrendering his lands, Lear is not yet out of harness; 
indeed, it is at once his tragedy and his greatness that he never is. Though earn- 
estly desiring to act as a human being, Lear still bears the mind and stamp of a 
king; and, as Coleridge observes, it is this that thwarts his humanity. Lear, he 
says, eagerly wishes “to enjoy his daughters’ violent professions, whilst the in- 
veterate habits of sovereignty convert the wish into a claim and positive right, 
and an incompliance with it into crime and treason”.** And, though proclaim- 
ing that the realm of externalities in which he has lived is inferior to the inner 
world of human virtue, he belies what he says by acting as if this inner world 
were at the beck and call of his powerful mandates. So far have the uses of au- 
thority set him apart from other men that he must ask his daughters to translate 
their love for him into formality, so that it may come in a shape to which his 
eyes and understanding are accustomed. Thus he is incapable of seeing the 
falsehood of the protestations in which he takes such “piteous delight”? And 
indeed, is such perception to be expected in a man who has grandly offered 
material reward as an inducement to his daughters to say how much they love 
him? 

If it were only that Lear’s kingship had distorted his love, all might have 
been well, nevertheless; the trouble is that his love has apparently played havoc 
with his kingship. We find him engaged upon an act of political suicide—for so 
the deliberate division of a kingdom would seem to the Elizabethans, with their 
memories of civil war, and their knowledge that order and unity went hand in 
hand. That Lear should be ignorant of this elementary rule of politics is almost 
inconceivable. It is far more likely that his emotions have blinded him to it: 
that he is sure his daughters’ love for him and for one another will make it im- 
possible for conflict to arise among them, or that his sense of political expediency 
is entirely swept aside by his wish to make manifest his affection. The division 
of his kingdom is not the only example of an apparent absence of political com- 
monsense. Lear strives to keep his hundred knights, and never considers that 
the presence of an independent armed force within his court is something that 
no ruler can tolerate. Nor does he see the pertinence of Regan’s considered ob- 
jection: 

How in one house 
Should many people under two commands 
Hold amity? “Tis hard; almost impossible. 


In a sense, Regan is justified in saying that Lear should be ruled and led by 
some discretion “that discerns your state / Better than you yourself”, for, politi- 
cally speaking, he has no idea what his state is when he has surrendered power. 
The stamp of kingship is still upon him and he claims the trappings of majesty 
as a right. His dignity has no basis in political fact, but he had thought it would 
have an even firmer basis ii his children’s love—in the bonds of nature which 
were to him the very foundation of the society whose powers he had wielded. 


81 Works (1849), I, 189. 
32 Bradley, p. 281. 
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Had he had three Cordelias for his daughters he might have been proved right. 
Daughters of lesser quality might, unwittingly, have been molded by the uses 
of power, like their father before them; and yet even with them true love might 
have won. Lear’s real fault is that he fails to recognize true love before he dis- 
poses of his power. 

He does, however, have the right to expect that his children will say they 
love him; and he wishes no more from them. When he is answered with the 
staggering reply of “Nothing”—when he is apparently flouted in public, in the 
solemnity of his own court, and is shown what seems to be a scant respect by his 
own child in the presence of those whose respect for him is the very foundation 
of his authority—his instinct is not to sit and ponder the cause of Cordelia’s 
words, but to seize upon the terms of his bargain and sunder himself for ever 
from one who has struck a deadly blow at his ideal and his very soul. By ap- 
pearing to set up the value of “truth” as of more weight than the claims of au- 
thority, Cordelia not only implies the slightness of her love for her father, but 
also asserts that the formality and power in which he takes pride is shallow, if 
not ridiculous. She gives Lear no choice: he must either render his kingship an 
absurdity and come to terms with her, or he must sacrifice human kindness. 
Lear would not be a king if he did not believe that in the last resort his own 
and others’ interests must give way to the demands of his office, for the state is 
truly the means of order, virtue, and happiness. Cordelia’s rebellion—her placing 
above his control what he thinks should be below it—has made her guilty of 
what he can only term “pride, which she calls plainness”. In the same way, when 
Kent defies his commands in order to assail his principles, his action is vehem- 
ently denounced as “strained pride”. Lear in his office is the center of the 
universe of the state: those who defy him are guilty of Satan’s sin. When 
Cordelia has committed herself, therefore, Lear must suppress the emotions of 
father, in order that he may act as a king. 

Cordelia, in replying to her father’s question, uses conscious irony. Embold- 
ened by her love to face his fearsome anger, she deliberately plays out the pre- 
suppositions of his scheme. She has decided that the eye sees not itself but by 
reflection from some other thing, and that she must attempt, by the attitude she 
herself displays, to show Lear what he is doing. She has her father’s loathing of 
insincerity, and is painfully aware of the falsehood that Lear is fostering in his 
blindness; but far greater than this is her concern for her father’s safety—if not 
for the country’s—when the self-centered and covetous wills of Goneril and 
Regan are armed with absolute power. But it is impossible for her to get access 
to the old King in the ceremony of the moment to warn him of the malignancy 
of her sisters and of the folly of the scheme on which he has embarked. The only 
means she can use is her reply to her father’s question; but since Lear has been 
unable to detect the absence of love in his elder daughters, it would be pointless 
for her to accuse them openly in so many words, especially in view of the 
formidable extent of Lear’s trust, and of a sense of fairness quite as formidable. 
Her only hope, then, is to demonstrate to her father the fundamental error of 
his scheme, and thereby disclose her sisters’ falsehood. 

The error of Lear’s scheme is twofold. First, the device to which Lear en- 
trusts his own and his country’s destiny concerns itself, not with the presence, but 
with the profession of love. Second, it is inciting these professions by material 
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reward, although it is not in the nature of true love to be so incited. Love does 
not live upon the plane of material things; yet Lear is behaving is if it did. 
Cordelia, with dramatic and calculated irony, gives her father what he has asked 
for, and what he has all unwittingly received from his other daughters—a “love” 
that is finite, and of the same nature as the earth that is to reward it. And she 
hopes that her father, confronted by an attitude far removed from the love he 
knows his dearest child to bear him, will perceive that something is amiss. Cer- 
tainly her first answer—which has no parallel in Shakespeare’s sources—is de- 
signed to make the change in her attitude startlingly clear. This is how she re- 
plies to Lear’s question: 


What can you say, to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters? Speak. 
Cordelia. Nothing my lord. 
Lear. Nothing? 
Cordelia. Nothing. 
Lear. Nothing will come of nothing. Speak again. 
Cordelia. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth, I love your Majesty 
According to my bond, no more nor less. 
Lear. How, how, Cordelia? Mend your speech a little, 
Lest you may mar your fortunes. 
Cordelia. Good my lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, loved me. I 
Return those duties back as are right fit, 
Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 
They love you all? Haply when I shall wed, 
That lord whose hand must take my plight shall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care, and duty. 
Sure I shall never marry like my sisters, 
To love my father all. 
Her speeches may be paraphrased thus: 
If so much love deserves so much land, then love, like land, is a finite entity 
that can be divided. But it is ridiculous to think of love in such terms as 
these. Therefore not only are you without the means of assessing love, but 
the professions of love just made by Goneril and Regan are to be suspected. 


If Lear were truly a tyrant, then however his daughter’s answer might have 
affected him, it would not have stirred him to the heart, as this does. He is 
angered by the slight to his authority, no doubt; but we know that he is also 
experiencing the pangs of despised love. Cordelia’s plan has failed. The drift 
of her answer is incomprehensible to Lear because he is unable to recognize as 
of his own creating the attitude that Cordelia presents to him. He gives and 
wishes to receive immeasurable love; the habits of sovereignty convert that wish 
into a right while at the same time disguising from him the emptiness of his 
elder daughters’ claims. His plans are open and sincere, and, since he expects 
sincerity in reply, he takes each statement to be formally and finally true. The 
startling inadequacy of Cordelia’s words does not bring to him an instant aware- 
ness of the qualifications that the uses of authority have made to his outlook on 
life—and on love. Lear’s essential royalty of nature, instead of placing a royal 
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trust in the devotion it knows Cordelia to bear, and thence being led to under-. 
standing, is (in Elyot’s phrase) “so obsessed with inordinate glorie”®™ that it 
does not recognize the truth about itself; Lear proceeds upon the estimate of 
what he seems to himself to be, and thereby destroys what is of ultimate worth 
and truth. He knows that Lear the man and Lear the king are not quite the 
same being, but they approximate sufficiently to prevent his realizing how the 
customs and necessities of policy have deformed his humanity. He puts off his 
power because he wants to be himself—and is appalled by a revelatior. of him- 
self as he has been. 

If this interpretation is correct, Cordelia is opposing her father’s will, but 
opposing it in order to protect him. She is not fighting the strong and tyrannous, 
but shielding the weak; the price she is willing to pay, for it is by her sisters, 
and not by Lear, that she—and he—are truly exiled. Her aside, “What shall 
Cordelia do? Love, and be silent”, is a message, not of helplessness, but of de- 
termination. And their last words before father and daughter are sundered by 
Lear’s oath become fraught with meaning: 


Lear. But goes thy heart with this? 

Cordelia. Ay, good my lord. 

Lear. So young, and so untender? 

Cordelia. So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear. Let it be so,—thy truth, then be thy dower. 
Here we have tragic misunderstanding of the most poignant kind, akin, perhaps, 
to the way in which, just before Othello kills Desdemona, the report of Cassio’s 
death is received. In fact, Cordelia’s words at the end of the play could easily 
apply to this earlier scene: 


We are not the first 
Who, with best meaning, have incurred the worst. 


The obvious objection to this reading of the play is that an audience could 
not reasonably be expected to grasp what Cordelia is doing. More than a hint of 
the truth might be given by the acting; but, apart from the cryptic “Love, and 
be silent”, Cordelia does not make it clear what she is about, though it would 
take only a few words to do so. But this fact is not as formidable as it sounds, 
for precisely the same could be said of Hamlet: the man does not explain him- 
self. It is by no means certain that he would be able to even if he tried; nor is it 
certain that a convincing explanation will ever be afforded by criticism. Shake- 
speare is full of significances that are not immediately available to our minds, 
to say nothing of apparently arbitrary actions. But in this case there may be a 
simple explanation: that Shakespeare, not wishing an audience to lose what 
sympathy they have with Lear, makes sure that they will share to the full in his 
surprise, and see Cordelia’s action as he sees it. By doing so Shakespeare adds 
immeasurably to the play’s power; for Cordelia’s original act of irony, though 
perhaps no more explicit to us than it is to Lear, is none the less capable of 
sending through the play some of those “ripples of an impossible laughter” ** 
that are the very breath of the tragedy. 

Why does Cordelia not try to explain what she was trying to do, after her 


33 The Gouernour, Bk. 2, ch. 4. 
34 Wilson Knight, The Wheel of Fire (1949), p. 176. 
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plan has failed? It may be that she does. Immediately after Lear’s oath, and 
Kent’s first gesture of dismay, we have this: 
Peace Kent, 

Come not between the dragon and his wrath. 

I loved her most, and thought to set my rest 

On her kind nursery.—Hence, and avoid my sight— 

So be my grave my peace, as here I give 

Her father’s heart from her. Call France. Who stirs? 

Call Burgundy. Cornwall and Albany, 

With my two daughters’ dowers digest the third. 


These lines may indicate that Cordelia makes a motion to speak. The pathetic 
reference to “her kind nursery” cannot have left her unmoved; and Lear’s 
furious outburst, the reiteration of his oath, and his impersonal mode of address, 
may mean that he will not tolerate a further word from her. Whether it is ad- 
dressed to Cordelia or to Kent, however, this speech of Lear’s also reveals the ter- 
rible barriers of royal state and a father’s fury that must be surmounted if Cor- 
delia is to attempt an explanation. And it shows by inference an even greater 
obstacle that must be present in Cordelia’s mind: the knowledge, gained from her 
father’s attitude and his irrevocable decrees, that her cause is hopeless. 

The speed of events is also against her. Albany and Cornwall have no 
sooner been invested with power than Kent makes his protest; and as he turns to 
go, the suitors arrive, and Lear is addressing Burgundy. Cordelia does speak 
when France declares his faith in her integrity; and, in asking that the extent 
of her fault should be made known to her future husband, she takes the op- 
portunity to repeat in a direct form the accusation she had before implied 
against her sisters. Now, however, there is both bitterness and reserve in what 
she says. Lear will not heed her warning, and is as far as ever from understand- 
ing her revolt, as his answer shows. And on Cordelia’s part there is not only the 
shock and grief of the savage enmity that her father has pronounced against 
her; there is also anger. She has been publicly reviled and insulted; and worse 
than the terms of abuse has been the deliberate unscrupulousness with which 
Lear has used them. Cordelia is not without her own pride, and though all is 
lost she cannot forsake her dignity. Even if she were now to throw herself at 
her father’s feet in order to explain, there would be little chance of success with 
such blindness and such anger as this. Nor is an action of this kind to be ex- 
pected from her: she is a King’s daughter, and she cannot grovel. 

Thus Cordelia’s later actions, viewed in their dramatic context, do nothing 
to invalidate the theory that has been put forward concerning her answer to 
Lear. 

Finally, it should be noted that the idea for Cordelia’s answer could have 
come to Shakespeare from John Higgins’ account of the incident in the 1574 
edition of the Mirror for Magistrates.*° Here, Cordila describes the answers her 
sisters made to Lear “Which after turned, him and mee to smart” (1. 77), and 
then gives her own reply and her reason for making it: 

I will (said I) at once my loue declare and tell: 
I loude you euer as my father well, 
No otherwise, if more to know you craue: 
We loue you chiefly for the goodes you haue. 
35 See K. Muir’s discussion of sources in the Arden King Lear, 1952, p. xxxiv ff. 
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Thus much I said, the more their flattery to detect, 
But he me answerd thereunto again with Ire. . . . (Il. 81-86) 


Here, a hint of father and daughter’s later sufferings is made to precede the 
calculated irony of an answer that tries to avert a foreseen disaster. But whereas 
Cordila ironically adopts the attitude of her sisters, the irony of Shakespeare’s 
Cordelia—if this thesis is true—attaches itself, with infinitely profounder mean- 
ing, to her father’s fault. 
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Richard II, Martyr 


KARL F. THOMPSON 


FEW months ago in The Listener,’ that admirable log of 
BBC talks, the English historian V. H. Galbraith addressed 
himself to the subject of “Richard II in. Fact and Fiction”. 
Having explored the difficulties of recreating the personality 
of Richard, who by altering the course of affairs royal and 
English made himself an enigma for generations of historians, 

Galbraith reaches the conclusion that between the historian and the fact of his- 

tory will always intrude the fiction of Shakespeare’s Richard. “There are two 

Richards II, the one historical, the other Shakespearean.” And he grudgingly 

admits being worsted by Shakespeare, for Shakespeare’s Richard is likely to out- 

live reality and “bedevil the path of the mere historian”. 

In his attempt to define Richard’s character Galbraith notes Richard's reli- 
gious orthodoxy, his ungovernable temper, and his mystical belief in his preroga- 
tive, and concludes, as does Shakespeare, that, although there was a flaw running 
through Richard’s character, “he was not ignoble”. Proof of nobility Galbraith 
finds in the same action with which Shakespeare completes his characterization 
of Richard: Richard’s violent death, which, says Galbraith, “brought him more 
and more lasting friends than ever he had in life.” Here we have an arresting 
statement, for every writer on Shakespeare’s Richard or on the historical Rich- 
ard, every interpreter of the unhappy king, all of his “lasting friends”—as every 
viewer of the play must call himself—agree that Richard was not ignoble. We 
know this because Richard perished nobly. Shakespeare depends upon this 
seemingly instinctive recognition of Richard’s final nobility in order to effect a 
unity of character in his protagonist. 

This sympathy and admiration is reminiscent of the late Middle Ages when 
Richard, the last English king to possess the full sanctity of medieval kingship, 
became an exemplar of royal martyrdom. Shakespeare encountered this attitude 
in his sources, which drew in turn upon anti-Lancastrian treatises that made 
Richard a martyr and compared him to Christ and his accusers to Pilate.” In his 
characterization Shakespeare does not, to be sure, use the words martyr-king, but 
he does employ certain of their connotations.’ 





1 April 22, 1954, pp. 691-692. 

2J. D. Wilson, “Introduction” to Richard Il (Cambridge, 1939), pp. xliii-xlvi, lists Shake- 
speare’s sources and also considers the influence on these sources, and thus on Shakespeare, of such 
treatises as La Chronique de la Traison et Mort de Richart Deux roy Dengleterre and the metrical 
Histoire du Roy d’Angleterre Richard Il. 

8 To call Shakespeare’s Richard or the historical Richard a martyr is an apt use of the term, 
for it reflects the religious influences that shaped Richard's career, actual as well as dramatic. We 
cannot, indeed, talk long about Richard without bringing to mind the Wilton diptych, painted dur- 
ing the later years of his reign. He has had himself depicted as kneeling before the Virgin, who 
holds the infant Jesus. St. John, St. Edward the Confessor, and St. Edmund recommend the King 
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In presenting the religious and political issues at stake in Richard’s history, 
however, Shakespeare could not, at the risk of creating a superficial account, 
commit himself to one interpretation only. He could not profitably adopt an 
unqualified view of Richard as a martyr, using martyr in the orthodox sense 
of the term, for to Shakespeare’s audience Richard was a bad king whose deposi- 
tion was perhaps inevitable but whose murder was avenged only by a half- 
century of civil war. The complexities of history, as viewed by the Elizabethan 
mind, had to be reflected in the complexities of character and drama. There 
still remained, nonetheless, the task of drawing from these complexities the 
impression of a whole personality. And in this, so it seems at first, Shakespeare 
falls somewhat short of success. What appears to be Richard’s double nature, 
man and martyr, is a dilemma, running the course of the play, that has been 
variously explained. These explanations have a common reference, for in at- 
tempting to summarize Richard’s character they deal in one way or another, 
directly or indirectly, with the interpretations of martyrdom implicit in the 
play, and they all center eventually on the manner of Richard’s death. J. D. 
Wilson, for instance, allows the double presentation of character to stand: 
Richard must be viewed “on a double plane of vision, at once realistically as a 
man, and symbolically as the royal martyr whose blood, spilt by the usurper, 
cries for the vengeance which tears England asunder for two generations.”* 
E. K. Chambers, on the other hand, resolves the dilemma by declaring that 
Shakespeare was “an honest burgess of Saxon Stratford”, whose sympathies 
were drawn toward the efficient Bolingbroke. Chambers does not, of course, 
deny Shakespeare’s understanding of the inefficient Richard, but he wants to 
refute W. B. Yeats’s extreme view that Shakespeare “as an artist, put the chil- 
dren of light before the children of the world, and was personally in touch with 
the ineffectual dreamer, Richard, rather than with his efficient rival.”® 

There may be another way, perhaps more satisfactory, of viewing the play 
without interpreting Shakespeare as a Celtic idealist, as Yeats would have him, 
or terming him, with Sir Edmund, an honest Saxon burgess, or having recourse 
to the ingenuity of a “double plane of vision”, to use J. D. Wilson’s phrase. In 
the response of audiences and critics to Richard’s last action, the almost univer- 
sal sympathy and pity for the murdered king, there may be some unifying solu- 
tion. Instinctively, it seems, we all realize that here is the heart of the play; 





to the Christ-child, who leans forward with a gesture of benediction. In the background hovers an 
angelic host, gazing with friendliness upon the King. Here is Richard, delicate of feature, almost 
effeminate, in the very attitude of asking and receiving the aid of heaven. Richard’s notion of the 
saint-king and the hosts of angelic intercessors for him is here pictured as it is in his lines: 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath press’d 

To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown, 

God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 

A glorious angel: then, if angels fight, 

Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the right. (III. ii. 58-62) 

4J. D. Wilson, “Introduction” to Richard II, p. xxxvii. 

5 Shakespeare: a Survey (London, 1935), p. 92. 

6 Shakespeare, p. 93, quotes Yeats’s Ideas of Good and Evil: “To suppose that Shakespeare 
preferred the man who deposed his King is to suppose that Shakespeare judged men with the eyes 
of a Municipal Councillor weighing the merits of a Town Clerk. . . . He saw, indeed, as I think, 
in Richard II the defeat that awaits all, whether they be Artist or Saint, who find themselves where 
men ask of them a rough energy and have nothing to give but some contemplative virtue, whether 
lyrical phantasy, or sweetness of temper, or dreamy diginity, or love of God, or love of His 
creatures.” 
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here Shakespeare speaks to us most profoundly, eliciting some sort of reaction 
to the personality of Richard as it shows in its completion. Yet the critics have 
for the most part been satisfied to state their unanalyzed reactions. 

Lily B. Campbell’ reacts as Shakespeare would have his audience react. For 
her, Richard’s “last desperate struggle” is “kingly”. H. B. Charlton® speaks for 
the audience too when he says that Shakespeare “restores to Richard the full in- 
voluntary esteem of the audience” by allowing him “the traditional heroism of a 
tragic hero’s death.” Hardin Craig,® although not a friend of Richard before the 
last scene, is brought around to admiration: “Thus in the last seconds of his 
life Richard II strikes an honest blow in his own defense, and we somehow feel 
that our belief has been justified, that somewhere in this vain and ineffectual 
king there was hidden the soul of a man.” Craig further terms Richard’s end 
“the last gallant moment of his life”.“° And G. B. Harrison™ notes with ap- 
proval that in the end Richard dies fighting. Even Marc Parrott,’* more tem- 
perate than the generality in his admiration of Richard, cites as part of the 
catalogue of acts and traits evocative of, as he puts it, “a certain sympathy for 
Richard”, his last desperate fight. 

The vote against Richard is a very splinter of a minority, and its voice falls 
chillily upon the ear as when Willard Farnham dismisses poor Richard of 
Bordeaux coldly: “It is true”, he says, “that he talks with his last breath of his 
mounting soul and the gross flesh which dies, but this seems the merest lip- 
service.”** Perhaps it is “the merest lip-service”, but I resist this interpretation 
and like to think that Shakespeare has his kingly characters perish in the sweet 
odor of whatever truth may blossom from their dust. 

The question that now attracts is whence does this general approval of 
Richard spring? Exactly what happens in us to make us render final judgment 
for Richard? If we can state this, we can see that Shakespeare has developed a 
complex character from the superficial treatment of Richard as a martyr appar- 
ent in his sources, yet has avoided abandoning his protagonist to the dramatic 
schizophrenia, as it were, that would result from endowing him with two char- 
acters, man and martyr. Here it may be worth while to refer again to the term 
martyr-king to see if in its connotations there may be some answer. 

Martyr denotes for the orthodox Christian a person who has testified to his 
faith in Christ to the point of death and perishes in the sure knowledge that 
death of the body has freed the soul for immediate entrance into heaven. The 
true martyr, then, cannot fight back, cannot seek to escape. He must yield in 
order to be saved, in order to avoid committing evil himself. This is the ulti- 
mate Christian gesture, and it is perfectly illustrated by Dostoyevsky’s story of 
Christ’s encounter with the Spanish Grand Inquisitor. The Inquisitor defiantly 
explains to Christ the necessity of burning heretics for the sake of the good 
health of the Church which he and his fellow churchmen have deliberately re- 
constituted as the force of anti-Christ; whereupon Christ, far from condemning 


T Shakespeare’s Histories, Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy (San Marino, 1945), p. 210. 
8 Shakespearian Tragedy (Cambridge, 1948), p. 46. 

® An Interpretation of Shakespeare (New York, 1948), p. 134. 

10 Complete Works of Shakespeare (New York, 1951), p. 645. 

11 Shakespeare, the Complete Works (New York, 1952), p. 434- 

12 Shakespeare, 23 Plays (New York, 1953), p. 303- 

18 The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy (Berkeley, 1936), p. 417. 
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the Inquisitor, forgives him with the kiss of peace. What other action could be 
taken by Christ? What other action is possible for the martyr, witnessing his 
faith in Christ? 

In this severe view of martyrdom God alone is the judge, but His judgment 
is postponed to a time beyond the knowledge of men when those who have 
sinned, knowing not what they do, will be judged. Although we may feel that 
God will judge the persecutors severely, we ourselves cannot condition His 
judgment by our confident prediction of His vengeance. In this view, further- 
more, actions such as the seeking of vengeance, applauded as good in the 
earthly city, may not insure entrance into the heavenly city. Obviously, then, 
Shakespeare’s Richard of Bordeaux is not a true martyr in the orthodox sense 
of the term, for his final action, which elicits our praise and admiration, is defi- 
nitely of the earthly city. 

Earlier in the play, however, Richard affects, at least, the pose of the true 
martyr and repeatedly turns away from the kind of action that might gain him 
the admiration of men of this world. He does this not so much in the ceremony 
of deposition, which is his conscious playing to an audience, as in his earlier, 
more genuine despair. Kierkegaard refers to Richard on this very point when 
in his The Sickness unto Death he writes of man, encountering the unendur- 
able, despairing and resisting all comfort save the possibility of relief which turn- 
ing to God can bring.’* This is what Richard attempts to do, and curiously, it 
is this that forfeits the audience’s sympathy for a time. Richard in thus attempt- 
ing to turn away from this world seems weak, vacillating, morally unkempt. 
We feel, as does Richard’s Queen, that he is less than manly: 


What! is my Richard both in shape and mind 
Transform’d and weaken’d! Hath Bolingbroke depos’d 
Thine intellect? hath he been in thy heart? 

The lion dying thrusteth forth his paw 

And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 

To be o’erpower’d, (V. i. 26-31) 


14 Trans., Walter Lowrie (Princeton, 1946), pp. 58-59: 
Picture a man who with all the shuddering revolt of a terrified imagination has repre- 
sented to himself some horror as a thing absolutely not to be endured. Now it befalls 
him, precisely this horror befalls him. Humanly speaking his destruction is the most 
certain of all things—and the despair in his soul fights desperately to get leave to despair, 
to get, if you will, repose for despair, the consent of his whole personality to despair, 
so that he would curse nothing and nobody more fiercely than him who attempted (or it 
may be the attempt) to prevent him from despairing, as the poet’s poet so capitally, so 
incomparably expresses it in Richard Il, Act 3, Scene 2: 
Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead me forth 
Of that sweet way I was in to despair. 
Kierkegaard goes on to describe “possibility” as the only remedy for despair. Without possibility 
man cannot live. God is the last resort for possibility when human inventiveness fails to discover 
or procure possibility. 
Richard’s search for “possibility” is his seizing upon the encouragements of Aumerle during 
III. ii, and his turning to God is recited in lines 147-154 of Scene iii of the same act: 
I'll give my jewels for a set of beads, 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 
My gay apparel for an almsman’s gown, 
My figur’d goblets for a dish of wood, 
My sceptre for a palmer’s walking-staff, 
My subjects for a pair of carved saints, 
And my large kingdom for a little grave, 
A little, little grave, an obscure grave. 
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But when Richard acts on the plane of this world and strikes back, he regains 
the sympathy of the audience. 

In order to ascertain what Shakespeare’s purpose was here and at what 
effect he was aiming, we can profitably consider what might have influenced his 
handling of the theme of martyrdom inherent in his sources. It must have been 
a matter of primary concern to him when he came to the writing of Richard II 
to determine the dramatic feasibility of depicting the true martyr. Within the 
limits of the narratives he had to deal with in his history plays, there were two 
figures who might be called martyr-kings, Richard II and Henry VI (Edward 
II we must disregard here, although undoubtedly Shakespeare learned consid- 
erable from Marlowe’s play). In Henry VI, we see Shakespeare following a set 
pattern: his Henry VI dies in the odor of sanctity, but ends, in the audience’s 
esteem, a pitiably weak, insignificant man. It would not do, of course, to repeat 
this, for Shakespeare, like the modern historian, felt that Richard II was not 
ignoble, and noble figures cannot be dramatically created without conflict. 

The question remains, then, of how to reconcile with the theme of martyrdom 
the conflict that confers nobility. That reconciliation is made possible by the 
notions of martyrdom entertained by Shakespeare’s contemporaries and ex- 
pressed, better than anywhere else, in Foxe’s Acts and Monuments. The popu- 
lar title of Foxe’s work, Book of Martyrs, shows well that in the popular 
imagination the term martyrdom had certain meanings and a definite pattern 
of events. Here, if anywhere, we can see what the term meant for Shakespeare’s 
audience and, consequently, realize that to describe Richard as a martyr-king 
would not be an inconsistency either in Shakespeare’s time or in ours. 

It may at first seem contradictory to my thesis to say that Shakespeare’s 
martyrology is like Foxe’s, for I have suggested that Shakespeare creates the 
character of Richard from conflict, from resistance and strife and heroic death. 
This seems not at all like Foxe’s heart-shaking accounts of poor and humble 
men and women who went quietly rejoicing to the stake: Agnes Bongeor, who 
gives her infant child to the care of friends and goes joyfully to be burned, or 
the blind woman Joan Waste, made to sit before the pulpit to hear a sermon on 
the fate of the souls of heretics, and then taken to be burned, holding her 
brother’s hand on the way. Such accounts induce in the modern reader a deso- 
lation of the spirit. But John Foxe and his reader saw these things differently, 
for Foxe sees to it that the score is righted, that cruelty is avenged, that outrage 
is undone. The perpetrators of these crimes are, every one, punished not in the 
hereafter but in the here and now. Foxe dwells with moral satisfaction upon the 
instructive death and burial, “stinkingly and blindly”, of the wicked Romish 
Bishop Bonner, and the final agonies of Romish officials who had burned God's 
witnesses. He entitles the accounts of such retributions “The Severe Punish- 
ment of God upon the Persecutors of his People”, and in these accounts the 
wheel is made to come full circle. 

We see in all this perhaps a less exalted attitude toward martyrdom than 
that implicit in Dostoyevsky’s narrative, but the natural thirst of the human 
spirit for justice is satisfied at once. The voice of to philanthropon, to use Aris- 
totle’s phrase, requires in its definition of martyrdom an action that is an 


15 Ed., Josiah Pratt (4th ed., 8 vols., London, n.d.). Vols. VII and VIII contain the accounts 
of Queen Mary’s reign. Foxe’s narrative of Richard's deposition and death is given in III, 216-221. 
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observable demonstration of the reality, in space and time, of the moral order. 
In this view, he who dies unavenged dies in vain; the perpetrator of evil must 
suffer in the here and now, by God’s will. God has assumed the martyr’s soul 
into heaven, but God’s will is not fulfilled until the martyr’s death is avenged. 
And God’s will is always done. In an important way, this attitude is more 
comforting, more reassuring, and, therefore, more consequential than Dostoyev- 
sky’s, for it allows the generality of mankind to live more courageously in this 
world. There is, moreover, in the finality, in the conclusive nature of the pattern 
that ends with vengeance for the marytr’s death according to God’s plan, a 
scheme ideally suited to drama. The equilibrium that every good drama must 
-attain in its closing scene is also achieved in Foxe’s narratives. There is a dra- 
matic and a moral pattern here, and Shakespeare uses the full force of that 
combination. 

That force is brought fully to bear in the scene of Richard’s death. The sug- 
gestion of Richard’s martyrdom is made in Richard’s last lines: 


Exton, thy fierce hand 
Hath with the king’s blood stain’d the king’s own land. 
Mount, mount, my soul! thy seat is up on high, 
Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward, here to die. (V.v. 110-113) 


But his death is avenged in its very occurrence by his destroying two of his 
assailants. That vengeance will continue is intimated by Bolingbroke’s accept- 
ance of the burden of guilt and his casting about for a way to pay the debt as 
expeditiously as possible: 

T’ll make a voyage to the Holy Land 

To wash this blood off from my guilty hand. (V. vi. 49-50) 


That Shakespeare was aware of the connotations of martyrdom which Richard’s 
history had for his audience seems further demonstrated by his repeatedly and 
openly soliciting the audience’s consideration of the implications of martyrdom. 
Not only is there the deposition scene (IV.i) and Richard’s despairing resolu- 
tion for a hermit’s life (III. iii. 143-175), but Carlisle’s warnings of God-inspired 
vengeance for Richard’s dethronement (IV. i. 114-149). Shakespeare evokes these 
connotations even more directly in 1 Henry IV by having the revolt of the 
Percys inspired in part by Hotspur’s regret for his having helped in Richard’s 
deposition’® and again in 2 Henry IV by mentioning the Archbishop of York’s 
presenting Richard’s blood to the populace as if it were a relic of a saint.” In 


16 Hotspur. ... Shall it for shame be spoken in these days, 
Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 
That men of your nobility and power, 
Did gage them both in an unjust behalf, 
As both of you—God pardon it!—have done, 
To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, 
And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke? (z Henry IV, I. iii. 170-176) 
But now the bishop 
17 Mortimer, ... Turns insurrection to religion: 
Suppos’d sincere and holy in his thoughts, 
He’s follow’d both with body and with mind, 
And doth enlarge his rising with the blood 
Of fair King Richard, scrap’d from Pomfret stones. (2 Henry IV, I. i. 200-205) 
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sum, these are evidence that this popular view of martyrdom is Shakespeare’s 
deliberate choice, for he was not bound by source or legend or history to one 
received version of Richard’s end. Holinshed, for instance, recites three versions: 
Richard was starved, he escaped to Scotland and lived a holy hermit there, or 
he was murdered by Sir Pierce of Exton.’* The liveliest account is the last, for 
Holinshed has it that Richard, beset in his prison in Pomfret Castle by Sir 
Pierce of Exton and eight men-at-arms, dashed back and forth across the cell 
until Sir Pierce, standing on a chair, felled him with a blow of an axe. Of 
course, Shakespeare had to tame this action in order to render it plausible and 
effective on the stage. 

Shakespeare’s choice of this presentation of the manner of Richard’s death 
allowed him, moreover, to make the incident dramatically operative in two 
ways. On the one hand, Richard’s noble end brings the action of the play to a 
close acceptable to the audience. The play can stand independently. On the other 
hand, the manner of Richard’s death simultaneously provides motive and in- 
troduction for the succeeding plays of the tetralogy and sets the tragic tone of 
the accounts of Richard and the two Henrys on the high moral level that 
Shakespeare deemed appropriate to the history of England. If, as he was com- 
posing Richard II, Shakespeare was meditating the plays that were to follow, 
he must have seen the necessity of ennobling Richard in order to make him at 
last a man whose fate would sustain the weight of the theme of tragedy he con- 
templated basing upon it. 

We must be grateful that Shakespeare does intrude his Richard II between 
us and the historical Richard, for Shakespeare is necessary to our thinking in 
an age which requires a decision either for yielding to evil here or for resisting 
present evil with present action. The mind of the audience for which Shake- 
speare wrote demanded a hero who fought: the mind of man generally speaking 
requires resistance to evil and seeks for the visible defeat of evil. Most of us 
would incline (if there must be martyrs in our time) to sympathy for the kind 
of martyrdom that follows a stout resistance and is followed in turn by instant 
retribution so that we can say that man can end nobly. For better or worse we 
feel a certain suspicion of the man who yields because, he says, it is the better, 
more Christian thing to do. 

In satisfying himself about Richard’s character, Shakespeare probably con- 
sidered the chronicles and Froissart, Holinshed, Halle, Daniel perhaps, and 
incorporated elements from all of them into a moral scheme of martyrdom and 
retribution that unites character and theme in a final dramatic equilibrium. No 
need, then, to shift the focus of the play, to divide Richard into martyr and man. 
Nor do we have to decide whether Shakespeare sided with the children of light 
or with the sons of this world. For all things are drawn together and ordered in 
Richard’s last scene. This world and the moral order, the degrees of men and 
their duties are defined. All this is shown in the fate of one man, the microcosm 
in its experience reflecting the macrocosm. Is this not what Richard is about as 
in his prison he imaginatively builds his state? But the state of man is not com- 
plete until Richard does more than weep for it. It is finished when Richard acts 
for it positively and in his not ignoble death puts in place for us the keystone of 


18 Holinshed’s Chronicles: Richard Il, Henry IV, and Henry V, ed., R. S. Wallace and Alma 
Hansen (Oxford, 1923), pp. 24-26 of the section on Richard II. 
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an affirmed moral order. Because of this, it seems important to distinguish be- 
tween the two different ideas of martyrdom that are suggested by the play and 
to show that there is a unity of character in Richard. It is important, moreover, 
that Shakespeare’s Richard does outlive reality to “bedevil the path of the mere 
historian” whose scope, unless he turns philosopher-theologian, must necessarily 
be less than Shakespeare’s. 


Michigan State University 














The Human Shakespeare and 
Troilus and Cressida 


WILLIAM R. BOWDEN 


@ HE year 1930 saw the publication of two very influential books 
~ on Shakespeare which suggest polar interpretations of Troilus 
and Cressida. G. Wilson Knight’s The Wheel of Fire (Ox- 
. ford) explains the play as an elaborate set of contrasts erected 
upon a basic antithesis between the Greeks as representative 

2 of the intellect and resultant cynicism, and the Trojans as 
repetebiinive of intuition and romantic faith. Such an analysis naturally glori- 
fies the conduct of Troilus, whose constant love is “hallowed”, and of the 
Trojans collectively, who stand for “human beauty and worth”. The other 
book is Lily B. Campbell’s Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes: Slaves of Passion 
(Cambridge). Although Miss Campbell does not herself discuss Troilus and 
Cressida, the ideas which she expresses form a frame of reference in which I 
think she would be willing to examine any Elizabethan play. She presents an 
extended explication of Elizabethan moral philosophy in terms of the eternal 
warfare between the appetitive and the rational parts of the soul—the passion 
and the reason. To the critic who is committed to the view that when human 
conduct is determined by anything but reason, the results are inevitably catas- 
trophic, the behavior of Troilus, Hector, and the Trojans collectively must 
appear faulty (whether evil or merely ridiculous) because they are ruled by 
emotion, by a “false idealism”, by instinct, by anything else but reason. Such 
a critic may find Troilus, for example, personally sympathetic but morally and 
intellectually to be pitied; or he may, seeking to make his sympathies and his 
philosophy agree, find nothing admirable at all in Troilus, Hector, and the 
Trojans. 

Since 1930, the interpretations deriving from Miss Campbell’s work have 
had the better of it. John Russell Brown, discussing in Shakespeare Survey the 
interpretation of Shakespeare’s comedies during the first half of this century, 
comments that Knight’s analysis “has not been generally accepted”, and cites 
several scholars who have taken the opposite point of view.’ In the same volume 
of Shakespeare Survey, a few pages later, Kenneth Muir, though he finds both 
Troilus and Hector sympathetic characters, writes, “Certainly the play is meant 
to expose the false glamour of sex and war”, and later he speaks of the play as 
an “exposure of ‘idealism’ ”.? 

The dominance of the philosophy of reason over passion (or of intellect over 





1“The Interpretation of Shakespeare’s Comedies: 1900-1953”, Shakespeare Survey 8 (Cam- 
bridge U. Press, 1955), p. 11. 
2“Troilus and Cressida”, pp. 34, 38. 
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intuition or emotion) is quite apparent when one examines the books through 
which today’s college students are meeting Shakespeare; the editors of the gen- 
eral-purpose one-volume editions of the plays, though they aim in general at 
maximum objectivity, mostly subscribe either explicitly or implicitly to this 
concept. The three cne-volume text editions which I happen to have on my 
desk are those of Neilson, Craig, and Harrison. Neilson, though he does not 
use the special terminology of reason and passion, and though he finds that 
Troilus is “kindly treated” by Shakespeare, measures the play by the yardstick 
of reason: 


Troilus is left to expiate in misery the error of having loved unwisely and 
too well a woman like Cressida. ... The war at Troy is being fought over 
a woman who merits nothing of the sacrifice. Hector knows in his heart 
that the Trojan cause is wrong, and Diomed utters what many a disillusioned 
comrade, and very possibly Shakespeare himself, thought of the Greek 
cause.® 


Craig comments on Troilus’ speech in the Trojan council (Troilus and Cressida, 


II. ii. 37-96), 


This tirade shows Troilus to be a person in whom the passion of love has 
brought about a rejection of reason; he deliberately follows the rule of im- 
pulse.* 


Harrison takes the other possible Campbellian reading; he sees little that is 
defensible in the conduct of any of the characters: 


Here love is smirched and mocked with a filthy bitterness, and heroism is 
made ridiculous. . . . There is no romance, no beauty, no heroism, and no 


nobility.5 


Troilus is “almost lust-mad”, and the theme of the play is “lechery and incon- 
tinent varlets”. 

Neither Parrott nor O. J. Campbell includes Troilus and Cressida in his 
textbook selection of Shakespeare’s plays, but each has expressed his opinion of 
the play elsewhere. Parrott says of it, “It is against mistaken ideals that the 
attack is directed, against the folly of love lavished on an unworthy object, 
against the folly of war pursued for unjust ends.”® O. J. Campbell, interpreting 
the play as a Jonsonian “comicall satyre”, carries the idea of the conflict between 
reason and passion about as far as it can be carried. To him, “Troilus’ infatua- 
tion is presented in a way to provoke mingled feelings of revulsion and de- 
rision”,” Hector is rather a fool, and both Greeks and Trojans are “a crowd of 
individuals” who have abandoned reason in order to follow “slightly different 
courses of wayward emotion” (p. 205), so that for them too revulsion and de- 
rision are the proper response. 

E. M. W. Tillyard, in one of the few recent book-length studies of the 


3 The Complete Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare, ed. William Allan Neilson and 
Charles Jarvis Hill (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), p. 312. 

4 The Complete Works of Shakespeare, ed. Hardin Craig (Chicago, 1951), p. 874n. 

5 Shakespeare: The Complete Works, ed. G. B. Harrison (New York, 1952), pp. 974-975. 

6 Thomas Marc Parrott, Shakespearean Comedy (New York, 1949), p. 346. 

7 Oscar James Campbell, Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida (San Marino, 
1938), p. 217. 
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“problem plays”, follows the main stream of rationalistic interpretation of 
Troilus and Cressida. To him, Troilus is “defective in wit but strong in will”, 
and Hector is doubly ineffective: personally, for his mind divided between rea- 
sonable action and unreasoning insistence on a point of honor, and symbolically, 
for his anachronistic continuance of the chivalric code into a world which has 
abandoned it.® 

It is my purpose here to suggest that current interpretation of Troilus and 
Cressida, to the degree to which it insists on the supremacy of reason, is insist- 
ing on a point of view opposite to that given us by Shakespeare. My interpreta- 
tion lies a little nearer to the center than Knight's (I do not, for instance, think 
that the Greeks are meant to represent the “bestial and stupid elements of man” 
or even that the Trojans are completely idealized), but it is on the same side of 
the center. My conclusions are reached by an approach which differs from his, 
however, and which I believe needs to be reasserted today in relation to Shake- 
spearian criticism as a whole, not merely to this play. 

Two axioms must be stated here. First, we can assume that Shakespeare, 
who above all other writers “saw life steadily and saw it whole”, had a set of 
basic principles or moral attitudes which, whether they were conscious or sub- 
conscious, made up his character. These principles, like those of any other man 
of integrity, remained fairly constant throughout his mature years; he did not 
set up a new moral code for a new play. Therefore, it is critically sound to apply 
to an ambiguous situation in a given play attitudes which are clearly expressed 
in other plays; if Shakespeare is against sin in Lear, he is not for it in Macbeth. 

Second, we can assume that although Shakespeare is a dramatist, the gen- 
eral outlines of his morality are discernible in his plays. This assumption is a 
relatively safe one to make, as a matter of fact, simply because Shakespeare is a 
dramatist. Now, detachment and the drama are antithetical. The essence of the 
drama has always been the emotional involvement of the audience (in this term 
we must include the imaginative reader; in a real sense, the director of a 
Shakespearian play is only an imaginative reader). The drama began in the 
Western world—began twice, in fact—because this power of involving the 
spectator emotionally made it valuable to the teachers of religion. The person 
who goes to the play without becoming involved emotionally is very like the 
person who goes to the horse races but does not bet: he may find a cool sort of 
intellectual pleasure in the experience, or he may enjoy watching the people 
about him, but he does not share in the excitement of the conflict which is the 
essence of the occasion. 

The horse race differs from the drama, however, in that the spectator gains 
his primary end no matter which horse he backs. If the spectator at the play 
identifies himself with the wrong character, the result will be frustration, be- 
cause the play will not mean to him what it means to its author; it will contra- 
dict whatever scheme of values he has mistakenly assigned to it. For this reason, 
one of the first cares of the intelligent and successful dramatist writing for the 
stage is to make sure that the sympathies of his audience are aligned properly. 
The distress of my small son at a recent Western movie in which no one rode a 
white horse and in which, consequently, he could not tell the good men from 
the bad men is ludicrous only until one reflects upon the ratio of five-year-old 


8E, M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s Problem Plays (Toronto, 1949), pp. 69-70. 
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sophistication to adult sophistication. Shakespeare is above all else an intelligent 
and successful dramatist writing for the stage, and if we listen to him we are 
seldom in any doubt about what he advances as good and what bad. 

If anything is clear about Shakespeare’s Weltanschauung from a reading of 
his plays, it should be that he does not subscribe to the doctrine that a man’s 
passions should always be ruled strictly by his reason. The doctrine is neat and 
easily applied to other people’s conduct, which makes it popular with critics; 
but Shakespeare is observant enough to know that it is irrelevant to real people, 
and sympathetic enough never to be either supercilious or condescending to 
people who do not live up to it. Shakespeare is a man of limitless human sym- 
pathy. And the more human weaknesses a character has, the less reasonable he 
is, the better Shakespeare seems to like him. 

This appears over and over in the plays. Again and again, for example, a 
detached, rational character offers an emotional one the consolation of philoso- 
phy, and time after time it is rejected; but there is never either condemnation 
or ridicule of the sufferer: only sympathy—and cleverer lines than the philoso- 
pher’s. One thinks of Brabantio’s wry retort when the Duke would console 
him over the marriage of Desdemona to Othello: 


The robb’d that smiles steals something from the thief; 
He robs himself that spends a bootless grief. 

Bra. So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile; 
We lose it not, so long as we can smile. 


(Othello, I. iii. 208-211) 


So Leonato, when Antonio begs him to control his grief and rage over the 
plight of Hero: 


I pray thee, peace. I will be flesh and blood; 
For there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently, 
However they have writ the style of gods 
And made a push at chance and sufferance. 
(Much Ado about Nothing, V.i. 34-38) 


Leonato is right, too, for only a moment later Antonio himself is hopping up 
and down with rage and Leonato is trying to calm 4im—without the empty 
consolation of philosophy, be it noted. 

One could go on and on. Claudius and Gertrude talk very wisely to Hamlet 
about accepting his bereavement, and Hamlet rejects the consolation (Hamlet, 
1. ii. 68ff.) ; but its hollowness is obvious, because Hamlet has lost a father whom 
he worshipped, whereas the death of Old Hamlet was not an event to disturb 
the equanimity of Claudius, and Gertrude has found consolations other than 
those of reason. When Friar Laurence offers Romeo “Adversity’s sweet, milk, 
philosophy”, we are inclined to echo Romeo’s “Hang up philosophy!” (Romeo 
and Juliet, 11. iii.55,57). In doing so, we are not condoning Romeo’s conduct 
when he throws himself on the floor of Friar Laurence’s cell and refuses to get 
up. But it is only his physical behavior and not his emotional anguish with 
which we cannot sympathize. Like Romeo, we ourselves are finally consoled in 
this situation not by philosophy but by the fact that Juliet is waiting; the solace 
is not a matter of Romeo’s reconciling himself to the circumstances, but of his 
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being convinced that the circumstances can be changed. Later Friar Laurence 
offers the stock consolations in the stock phrases to Old Capulet and Lady 
Capulet upon the supposed death of Juliet (Romeo, IV. v. 65ff.)—and in the fact 
that Shakespeare allows him to speak so conventionally about what he knows 
is not a genuine bereavement, we have a hint as to the value Shakespeare placed 
on such consolations. 

Of all the well-meaning philosophers in Shakespeare, perhaps only Feste 
scores a clear victory over the recalcitrant bereaved when he proves Olivia a 
fool for weeping for her brother (Twelfth Night, 1. v.72ff.); but as we see only 
a few lines later in her response to the person and personality of Cesario, Olivia 
has already worn out her grief for her brother and is ready again for the affairs 
of the world. It is worth repeating that Shakespeare never either condemns or 
ridicules the sufferer who rejects the consolation of philosophy. We are not 
turned against Claudio when his human fears destroy the effect of Duke Vin- 
centio’s counsel preparing him for death (Measure for Measure, II1.i.118ff.). 
Humanity is not governed by philosophy, and Shakespeare is quite satisfied to 
accept it as it is.° 

Refusal to accept the consolation of philosophy is only one, though a very 
obvious, aspect of the universal behavior of man, who “will be flesh and blood” 
and who is ruled by his heart rather than by his head. Occasionally a character 
in Shakespeare is ruled or attempts to be ruled by reason, indeed, but the results 
are always unfortunate in one way or another. Octavius, in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, for instance, is an eminently sensible young man—whom we dislike 
heartily. Prince Hal’s “I know you all” soliloquy and his final rejection of 
Falstaff (1 King Henry IV, 1. ii.218-240, and Part 2, V.v.51-75) are perhaps the 
two most unpalatable spots in the Henry IV plays, essentially because Hal is 
behaving wisely but not well. He behaves very badly toward Falstaff, we feel, 
because we love Falstaff, just as Shakespeare does—this Falstaff whose rational 
analysis of honor amounts to a burlesque of reason and who himself is irra- 
tional {and loyal) enough to die of a broken heart. 

The rationalistic approach to Troilus and Cressida virtually forces us to 
assume either a scornful or an apologetic attitude toward Troilus and toward 
all the Trojans, because they are governed by non-rational principles; and we 
are left emotionally unsatisfied with the action of the play. What would happen 
if we approached the play without this philosophical preconception? 

The student who comes to Troilus and Cressida in the same frame of mind 
that he would bring to a movie or to an unfamiliar modern play may not have 
a completely satisfying emotional experience. But unless the play has been dis- 
torted in production, such a student will feel sympathetic toward Troilus, Hec- 
tor, and the Trojans; repelled by Cressida, Achilles, and some of the other 
Greeks; and more tolerant of Pandarus than of Thersites.’° This is precisely the 
response that Shakespeare seeks. It is not his usual practice, simply because it 


® Benjamin Boyce in his article “The Stoic Consolatio and Shakespeare”, PMLA, LXIV (Sep- 
tember 1949), 771-780, examines much of this same material without coming to what seems to me 
the obvious conclusion. 

10 Most of us have few opportunities to see Troilus and Cressida; but a teacher can easily 
corroborate this statement by asking his students to write their own responses to the principal 
characters of this play after reading only the play—no introductions, interpretations, or criticisms 
that would affect their response. 
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is not good theater, to permit his audience’s sympathies to go astray. In case 
anyone’s have, Ulysses will set us straight. Cressida is a “daughter of the game”; 
Troilus, on the other hand, is 


a true knight, 
Not yet mature, yet matchless, firm of word, 
Speaking in deeds and deedless in his tongue .. . 
His heart and hand both open and both free; 
For what he has he gives, what thinks he shows; 
Yet gives he not till judgement guide his bounty, 
Nor dignifies an impair thought with breath. (IV. v. 96-103) 


This is an idealized portrait, not a satirical one—nor yet the portrait of a man 
whose improper conduct is bringing him to a deservedly bad end. It does not 
stand alone, either; a little earlier in the play we have a set of self-evaluations 
by the three principal characters of the love plot in which Shakespeare delib- 
erately and specifically attaches to each the values traditionally associated with 
his name: “let all constant men be Troiluses, all false women Cressids, and all 
brokers-between Pandars!” Moreover, Troilus has there described himself to us: 


I am as true as truth’s simplicity 
And simpler than the infancy of truth. (III. ii. 176-177) 


It is hard to think of a play in which Shakespeare tells us more explicitly what 
we are supposed to think of individual characters. Yet these reiterated char- 
acterizations only verbalize what every action of Cressida and Troilus makes 
clear: that he is a constant man, she a false woman. As Wayne Shumaker has 
said in another connection, Shakespeare wrote in a period “in which the -ex- 
plicit definition of meanings was not reckoned an aesthetic sin.”™ 

As for Pandarus, he is a legacy from the source and is essential to the plot; 
Shakespeare thinks he is funny. An argument that Shakespeare looks on him 
with loathing can be based only on the epilogue; but those who analyze Pan- 
darus character as it appears in his epilogue should logically accept the mod- 
erately debased Rosalind and Prospero who also speak epilogues as the true 
Rosalind and Prospero. 

Troilus, then, is a young man of great promise who falls in love with a 
girl who is not worthy of him. Because of external circumstances, this un- 
worthiness comes to the surface; Cressida jilts Troilus, and Troilus is made 
very unhappy. Had he been a civilian, he might have gotten drunk. Had he 
been a modern soldier, he would have been knocked out with barbiturates and 
put to bed. But since he “lives” in earlier days and since he has lost his love to 
one of the enemy, he quite understandably seeks on the battlefield either revenge 
or oblivion, with honor being attendant on either. His situation is a universal 
one. Since boy does not get girl, it is not romantic comedy; and since this is not 
a situation in which the character of the boy is leading him inevitably to de- 
struction, it is not exactly tragic, either. Because the boy is not in a position to 
struggle against his fate, the effect is rather pathetic, but it is the pathos of real 
life. 

The opponent of this interpretation of the play can take any one of two or 


11 Wayne Shumaker, “The Fallacy of the Fall in Paradise Lost”, PMLA, LXX (December 
1955), 1200. 
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three positions. For example, he may, in the face of Shakespeare’s direct state- 
ments, deny that Troilus is a sympathetic character and read him, with O. J. 
Campbell, as an experienced lecher who is to be exposed in all his ugliness. 
Campbell’s interpretation relies on such passages as Troilus’ speech of anticipa- 
tion (III. ii.19ff.) and the morning scene (IV. ii.1ff.). But it does not seem 
inevitable. There is indeed an element of sensuality in Troilus’ love for Cressida, 
but most critics find nothing abnormal about it. Troilus is too naive, too inex- 
perienced in the wiles of woman, to be a confirmed lecher. His behavior toward 
Cressida is clearly contrasted with that of Diomedes, who obviously has been 
around. 

Again, it is conceivable that we are supposed to laugh at Troilus’ stupidity 
in being unable to see through Cressida. But even at best, this is to jeer at trust- 
fulness and simple faith. Carried to its logical application, it would suggest that 
every GI to receive a “Dear John” letter in either of our last two wars was a 
pattern of folly. 

Finally, it is possible that we are supposed to see in Troilus’ fate the result 
of his weakness in allowing his reason to be swayed by his passion—that both 
the love plot and the Trojan side of the political plot are exempla illustrating 
Hector’s text: 


tis mad idolatry 
To make the service greater than the god. (II. ii. 56-57) 


In this light, Troilus is behaving badly in giving to Cressida a devotion of 
which she is completely unworthy, just as he and all the Trojans behave fool- 
ishly in their readiness to sacrifice everything, even life itself, to retain the 
unworthy Helen. 

It has often been observed that the woman a man loves is not an objective 
reality but a construct of his imagination. A happy marriage results from the 
successful reconciliation of the construct with the reality, and one reason for 
the busy state of our divorce courts is doubtless the impossibility of reconciling 
any reality with the romanticized visions growing out of movies, television, and 
the slick magazines; to this extent one may deplore Troilus’ unrealistic opinion 
of Cressida. But the fact that she falls so far short of his ideal is (as Shakespeare 
points out) a flaw in her rather than in him. Moreover, in a very real sense, she 
is to him what he thinks she is; this is an idea which Shakespeare has used else- 
where (e.g., Oth., III. iii. 338ff.; The Winter's Tale, I1.i. 38-45). It is Troilus’ 
particular misfortune that circumstances eventually force him to see that he has 
been mistaken, as he might never have done in a Troy at peace. For that matter, 
as long as Cressida is with Troilus, who idealizes her, she actually is what he 
thinks her to be, so far as we can tell; when she is with Diomedes, who sets a 
low value on her, she becomes false.’* By this empiric test, then, Troilus’ conduct 
is essentially better than Diomedes’. 

How does this reading fit in with the general pattern of Shakespeare’s 
values? Troilus is in love, and he is trusting. To Shakespeare, love is an irre- 
sistible power that laughs at reason. No one could formulate a more reasonable 

12 The most difficult part of the Troilus and Cressida story ‘in any version is the suddenness of 


Cressida’s betrayal of Troilus, whom she apparently has loved sincerely. The motivation suggested 
here (her becoming what she is expected to be) helps to make her behavior plausible. 
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attitude toward love than the Prince and his friends in Love’s Labour's Lost, or 
than Benedick in Much Ado about Nothing, or than Valentine in The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona; but this very rationalism constitutes a kind of comic 
hubris which receives its comic punishment. The alternative to falling in love is 
the cold sensuality of Diomedes, and Shakespeare advocates no Brave New 
World. As for his trustfulness, Troilus is again in good company. Duncan, 
Edgar, Othello, Duke Senior in As You Like It—these are good men to Shake- 
speare. The only people who sneer at their trustfulness are villains. The fact 
that Troilus discovers evil where he had not suspected its existence no more 
diminishes his stature than the same discovery diminishes Hamlet or Henry V. 

It is much the same with the conduct of the Trojans and of Hector as their 
chief representative. From the standpoint of pure cold reason, Helen is not 
worth fighting for. Hector expresses with adequate eloquence the position of 
philosophy in regard to her. Having expressed it, he repudiates it immediately 
and completely. But this does not make us scorn Hector; he is, in fact, the 
character in the play to whom the unprejudiced reader responds most warmly. 
Because he is “flesh and blood” like Brabantio, Romeo, Leonatus, we sympa- 
thize with him. At the same time, we admire him and look up to him because 
he acts on another principle that we count higher than reason—honor. In the 
next scene we hear reason speaking through Thersites: 


all the argument is a cuckold and a whore; a good quarrel to draw emulous 
factions and bleed to death upon. (II. iii. 78-80) 


Then we remember a clearer voice: 


Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour’s at the stake. (Ham., IV. iv. 53-56) 


And we reject the idea that Shakespeare is speaking through Thersites; rather, 
he expects us to reject the ideas of Thersites, not as wrong, but as repulsive be- 
cause there is a direct relationship between them and the repulsiveness of the 
man who holds them. Thersites is, in fact, a good example of the clown as foil, 
whose function is described by William Empson as “not at all to parody the 
heroes but to stop you from doing so: ‘If you want to laugh at this sort of thing 
laugh now and get it over.’”** It is true that, by Hamlet’s standard, the Trojan 
War probably should never have begun; but once in it, the Trojans have no 
choice but to fight it through. If we try to think of Shakespearian characters 
who would choose reason over honor and would give Helen back to Menelaus, 
we do not find many—Henry IV, Octavius, perhaps one or two other piscine 
people. 

We are rather short of parallels here because the idea of inglorious war 
was foreign to Shakespeare; any condemnation of the invasion of France by 
Henry V, for instance, begins in our prejudices and not in Shakespeare’s lines. 
What we can do is to broaden the antithesis to that between acting for practical 
interest and acting on principles which transcend mere practicality. 2 Henry IV 
offers an instructive contrast here: John of Lancaster takes the shortest way with 


18 English Pastoral Poetry (New York, 1938), p. 30. 
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the rebels, dispatching them quickly and efficiently (IV. ii); but I have yet to 
see an explication of this play which convinces me that Shakespeare himself 
really condones John’s act or thinks any more highly of him than Falstaff does. 
On the other hand, we feel a little thrill of pride in mankind when the woman’s 
tailor Feeble, small and ridiculous as he is, refuses to buy his way out of Fal- 
staff's forces (2H.IV,III.ii); in the light of reason, he might as well do as 
Mouldy and Bullcalf have done, but we are glad to see him act as a man should, 
and we can feel fairly certain that Shakespeare himself shares this fondness for 
Feeble."* 

Antony and Cleopatra gives us that more direct contrast between Octavius, 
whose soldiership is based on the odds, and Antony, who surrenders genuine 
advantages to meet the enemy’s challenge. Octavius wins and Antony loses; we 
feel that Antony is magnanimous and Octavius pusillanimous. But in this play 
Shakespeare goes still further, giving us Enobarbus, who deserts Antony on 
perfectly rational grounds and dies heart-broken on realizing what he has done. 
Lear’s Fool states flatly the opposition between unreasoning loyalty and rational 
self-interest—the fool will stay, the wise man flies (King Lear, Il. iv. 83-84); 
and among Shakespeare’s most admirable men are the “fools” who stay: Kent, 
Adam, Horatio as contrasted with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, the Fool 
himself. 

Let us look at the conduct of “rational” and “irrational” men in battle in 
Troilus and Cressida. Thersites, confronted by Margarelon, proclaims himself a 
bastard, too, “bastard in mind, bastard in valour” (V. vii. 17-18), and runs away. 
Since otherwise he presumably would have been killed by Margarelon, he has 
acted rationally here and so has saved himseli—exemplary behavior indeed! 
Hector, on the other hand, is irrational in a way that brings him a rebuke even 
from his honor-oriented brother Troilus. He has a “vice of mercy” in him 
“Which better fits a lion than a man” (V. iii. 37-38): he offers fair play to the 
enemy. Since the end of war is to kill the enemy, Hector is not behaving rea- 
sonably, and Troilus’ reasoning is endorsed by such an authority on reason as 
Dr. Johnson. Hector’s conduct here is of a piece with his defiance of reason in 
electing to uphold the honor of Troy by keeping Helen. Reasonable conduct is 
that of Achilles, who gets rid of a dangerous enemy by taking advantage not 
only of the numbers of his Myrmidons but of surprising Hector partly disarmed. 
Nevertheless, we are outraged by Achilles’ conduct and distressed at Hector’s 
fate. And if we are concerned that perhaps we are reacting wrongly, we may 
find reassurance in the recollection that the Trojans were understood to be the 
ancestors of the Britons. We have seen in Henry V and elsewhere enough of 
Shakespeare’s national pride, his tendency to ascribe all the virtues to the English 
and all the vices to the enemy, to feel sure that he is not here holding up to 
scorn the behavior of the Trojans. 

The only Greek with whom we can feel much sympathy is Ulysses. Does 


14 One cannot overlook Hotspur in a discussion of Shakespeare's attitude toward honor. In my 
opinion, he is a maligned character. I believe that Shakespeare intended him as an essentially ad- 
mirable but politically naive man, and I suspect that in another generation he will have been 
rehabilitated, even as Falstaff is now being rehabilitated as a lovable human being after some years 
of demotion at the hands of Tillyard and Dover Wilson to the status of a Vice. On Falstaff see, for 
instance, A. P. Rossiter’s lecture “Ambivalence, The Dialectic of the Histories”, in Talking of 
Shakespeare, ed. John Garrett (New York, 1954), pp. 149-171. 
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he, as the supremely intelligent and reasonable man, not refute what we have 
just been saying? No, for Ulysses and Nestor put their joint wisdom and experi- 
ence to work to achieve an end, to get Achilles back into the fighting—and the 
outcome of their careful plan is complete failure. Emotion thwarts their scheme, 
and emotion later succeeds where they have failed. Reason is not a utilizable 
standard for human conduct, and we can sympathize with Ulysses just because 
he is proved fallible like us. 

Moreover, Ulysses himself picks up a line of thought begun by Troilus and 
Hector much earlier, in the debate over Helen and her intrinsic value. “What is 
aught, but as ’tis valued?” asks Troilus. Hector protests against this dismissal 
of intrinsic value that it is idolatry to make the service greater than the god 
(II. ii. 56-57). Later Ulysses, with pleasant disregard for chronology, cites Plato 
to show Achilles that 


That man, how dearly ever parted, 
How much in having, or without or in, 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath, 
Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection. (III. iii. 96-99) 


In other words, true worth is in a sense non-existent until it is recognized. We 
can supply the corollary: true worthlessness is brought into existence by being 
recognized, Or, to turn again to Hamlet in one of his sincerest moments, “there 
is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so” (II. ii. 255-256). In hu- 
man relations, there are no objective and absolute standards, and once again, 
reason is not a practicable guide. In real life, as in attendance at the play, the 
surest guide is our own natural instincts of sympathy and antipathy. 

Let us recapitulate. We have argued that interpretations which, however 
sympathetically, condemn the conduct of Troilus and Hector on the ground 
that it is irrational are far afield from Shakespeare’s intention. This is not to 
say that Shakespeare was unaware of the theoretical superiority of reason as a 
guide to conduct; as we have seen, he refers to it frequently. Nor is it, with 
Knight, to condemn reason and to say that the Greeks illustrate the “bestial and 
stupid elements of man”. It is merely to insist that Shakespeare does not sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that reason is the supreme good. 

There are two principal senses in which this statement is true. One is the 
weakness in the doctrine itself: its ambiguity in opposing reason and non-reason. 
“Non-reason” is a term too inclusive to have any meaning, covering, as it does, 
not only such subrational passions as jealousy, hate, and greed, but such super- 
rational qualities as honor, trust, loyalty, and love. Thus it is not really the 
rationality of an act by which it ultimately must be judged, but an essentially 
intuitive moral standard which can be applied to acts of reason and non-reason 
alike. The act is good or bad as thinking makes it so. 

The second consideration is that however effectively the doctrine of reason 
ought to work, the fact is that human beings do not live by it and never have 
done so. It is one of the chief greatnesses of Shakespeare that he sees human 
beings as they are, accepts and loves them as they are, and presents them as 
they are. He does not seek to change them. Bookish theory produces some- 
thing like Looking Backward; Shakespeare writes Twelfth Night and Hamlet. 

Once we have rid ourselves as completely as possible of preconceptions and 
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have approached the play Troilus and Cressida allowing ourselves to respond 
naturally to our own emotions and sympathies, as Shakespeare means us to do, 
we become able to see the play as he himself sees it. Shakespeare probably in- 
tends no significant contrast between the Greeks and the Trojans. He uses the 
city and the camp as settings for two different plots. He does not show us how 
the two groups take characteristically different approaches to a common prob- 
lem; the Greeks are just as ready as the Trojans to fight for what Helen symbol- 
izes, and there is no need to give us the same debate twice. Collectively, the 
Greeks and the Trojans are all simply people. 

Personally, Hector is far more sympathetic than his opposite number 
Achilles, as Troilus is more sympathetic than Diomedes. But because of their 
ideals of sportsmanship, honor, and truth, Hector and Troilus are particularly 
vulnerable to opponents unhandicapped by ideals, and they are destroyed. What 
Peter Alexander says of Hamlet is even more true of Troilus and Cressida: 


The play dramatizes the perpetual struggle to which all civilization that is 
genuine is doomed. To live up to its own ideals it has to place itself at a 
disadvantage with the cunning and treacherous.”® 


Yet in the last analysis, what counts is not how loag a man is happy, nor how 
long he manages to stay alive, but the value the world places upon him; and by 
this measurement Troilus and Hector are triumphantly vindicated. Troilus has 
become what Shakespeare predicts, the pattern of the true man; Hector, at 
least so far as Shakespeare has affected our concept of him, is the parfit, gentil 
knight. Cressida lives in memory as the type of falsehood, Achilles (Shake- 
speare’s Achilles) of cowardice. 

Nor is this to equate the play with the inspirational stories of the young 
people’s Sunday Schoo] papers. Shakespeare’s view of life is a tough anti-Vic- 
torian one. He is saying that the life of the idealist, of the honorable man, is 
hard. It is likely to be the cheater, the toady, the coward who reaps the tangible 
rewards of life. And Shakespeare refuses to soften the picture by reassuring us 
that everything will turn out right for the idealist in the end—that he will get 
the girl, the victor’s laurels, even that he will be rewarded in heaven while the 
bad people are punished elsewhere. There is absolutely nothing to console 
Troilus and Hector, nothing to punish Cressida and Diomedes and Achilles. 
But we respect Troilus and Hector; we feel that, given the world as it is, they 
lived well; and we try to keep our own standards of behavior similarly high, 
not because of a hope of reward, but simply because we feel it is the right thing 
to do. 


Dickinson College 
15 Peter Alexander, Hamlet, Father and Son (Oxford, 1955), p. 184. 
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Mind and Hand 


Some Reflections on the Study of Shakespeare’s 
Imagery 


JOHN LAWLOR 


&@<¢ HERE would appear to be no immediate danger that imagery, 
Us and, more generally, word-play, in Shakespeare will go unre- 
(Gpagy garded. We can now look with tolerant affection upon such 
pares an observation as that of Johnson: 
ty 
ASN) 










A quibble, poor and barren as it is, gave him such delight, that 
he was content to purchase it by the sacrifice of reason, propriety, 
and truth. 


What once seemed distinctive proof of Shakespeare’s “want of judgement” is 
nowadays repeatedly dwelt upon as a striking and primary aspect of his creative 
powers. In this, it would appear, we have undergone a revolution with remark- 
ably little upset. Certainly, the more liberal doctrine may be fairly regarded as 
established: but one wonders how far we have in fact assimilated it into our 
critical practice. The very newness of any branch of interpretation may foster 
the belief that it not merely follows but supersedes older methods of study. The 
consequence is not, as we might too readily assume, that those older methods 
cease to be employed; but that, in as far as they remain unexamined, they tend 
to influence, often in subtle ways, the application of new doctrine. Where image- 
study is concerned, the continuing half-existence of earlier methods and assump- 
tions may be the harder to detect by reason of what I take to be the central at- 
traction of image-study—the feeling that through it we come very close to the 
veritable mind of Shakespeare. Not many critics nowadays will be found to 
share all Dr. Spurgeon’s conclusions concerning “Shakespeare the Man”. But it 
is possible that a sense of closeness to the mind of Shakespeare the dramatist—- 
in itself a considerable step forward—can still encourage in the critic a fatal 
sense of being above or outside the particular work on which we find that mind 
engaged, and thus give rein to the re-emergence of old theories in disguised form. 
The first requirement, if we are to keep a proportion in our studies, is certainly 
that we should be aware not only of Shakespeare’s “mind” but of his “art”. But 
perhaps the next is an equal awareness that the “art” is the art of the theatre, 
and that it proceeded from a “mind and hand” which, we are assured, “went 
together” with unexampled “easiness”. 

We may therefore have some sympathy with those who counsel reserve 
towards “our new-found interest in image-hunting” when they maintain that 
it is the very fact of attention to a printed text which holds lasting danger. We 
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should be aware that, as Mr. H. S. Bennett has observed, “the total result when 
we read the text and can group images and stop to compare one passage with 
another is a different result from that obtained in the theatre”. The objection ap- 
pears well-founded, and it is not intended to put image-study out of court alto- 
gether. As Mr. Bennett allows, “we need not disregard it (sc. image-study) on 
that account.”* Yet, if we are not to disregard it, how precisely are we to regard 
it? We can hardly rest content with the notion of the serial apprehension of a 
play as one thing, and detailed evaluation of its imagery as another. This is in- 
deed one of the errors we may fall into if we attend to the dramatist’s “mind” 
and allow his “art” to fall out of sight. But to accept it as inevitable is to leave 
image-study in a precarious relation to criticism. When we are reminded that 
our business is with the experience of attending to the play as “theatre,” we 
must reply by pointing to differences in theatrical presentation. What we attend 
to in the theatre is itself interpretation, and we must bring to it the best judg- 
ment we can form of its validity. Producer, actor, and spectator alike have their 
only warrant in the text: and it is no diminution of our theatrical experience to 
observe that it often makes us aware of the changes that have come in, for the 
most part insensibly, to modify the capacity of actual performance to transmit 
the Shakespearian “score”. 

What is true of producer and actor is no less true of the practicing critic. 
Older theories of interpretation may involuntarily condition the standpoint from 
which the critic offers us his Shakespeare. If men “do not so much require to be 
taught as to be reminded”, the converse is also true: oblivion of a theory in one 
form is no guarantee against its re-emergence in another. But the theory will be 
harder to detect when it is tacitly assumed. How heavily, for example, the 
shadow of Dowden lies upon much perceptive and stimulating inquiry into 
Shakespeare’s associative habits! We, at this late date, may be at a greater disad- 
vantage than was that reviewer of Whiter’s remarkable work who could ex- 
claim, “From such associations good Lord deliver us! ... We wish Mr. Whiter 
would learn to separate his ideas, instead of associating them.”* Whiter’s in- 
quiries were explicitly founded on Locke’s conception of “the association of 
ideas”: we shall not always find it easy to detect the tacit assumptions of some 
latter-day students. Our best corrective lies undoubtedly in our awareness of the 
plays as dramatic art, and that not only as we serially apprehend the unfolding 
of the play, but, much more, in the many-sidedness and changing complexity 
of that very experience when it is subjected to close scrutiny. We are not to con- 
ceive the experience of attending to the “play as theatre” as being in some de- 
gree independent of our studies in the verbal medium which is the foundation 
of that experience. The truth is rather that the study of Shakespeare’s imagery 
may itself be the best corrective against limited critical theory, whether that 
theory underlies critical statement or subtly influences theatrical presentation. 
We must be concerned, as Mr. R. A. Foakes has contended, not merely with 
“poetic” but with “dramatic” imagery: “The poetic image in a play is set in a 
context not of words alone, but of words, dramatic situation, interplay of char- 


1“Shakespeare’s Audience”, Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy, 1944 (Ox- 
ford), p. 10. 

2 Quoted in F. P. Wilson, “Shakespeare and the Diction of Common Life”, Annual Shakespeare 
Lecture of the British Academy, 1941 (Oxford), p. 30. 
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acter, stage-effect, and is also placed in a time-sequence.”* We must, however, 
emphasize that it is the text which is the only firm basis for our assessment of 
that full setting which Mr. Foakes rightly insists upon. Otherwise, we may fall 
into the opposite extreme of understanding the term “dramatic imagery” so 
loosely that it becomes unserviceable. The images, apprehended in their es- 
sentially dramatic function, will guide us to richness of response—but upon one 
condition which on inspection turns out to be almost insuperable, namely that 
we control our own tendency to limit them arbitrarily, a tendency which arises 
from unexamined critical assumption. It is the purpose of this brief paper to 
show some of the limitations we may impose even where we are decidedly helped 
by perception of image-significance. If we can see where we are mistakenly re- 
sisting, we may have a better notion of where critical theory can be reinforced 
or illuminated by image-study. 

I begin with a passage where we are indebted to Whiter for an effective 
restoration of the text. Apemantus is upbraiding Timon: 


What, think’st 
That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy shirt on warm? Will these moist trees, 
That have outlived the eagle, page thy heels, 
And skip when thou point’st out? 


Whiter’s perception of the association that leads from the aired shirt to the un- 
aired “moist” trees safeguards us from following Hanmer’s reading, “moss’d” 
trees. But it may be observed that we must still place the restored reading in its 
full context before we can claim confidence in interpreting it. Professor F. P. 
Wilson, citing this passage, remarks: 


the editors have given the passage a meaning the very opposite to that 

which Shakespeare intended. The emphasis in Timon is not on aged trees. 

.-. Whiter did not see that “moist” in this passage bears the meaning “full 
” 6 


of sap”, “pithy”; but he did see . . . that while “moss’d” may be the more 
elegant epithet, what Shakespeare wrote and intended was “moist”. (P. 16) 


The comment is eminently just: but it may be that readers less skilled than 
Professor Wilson will, in perceiving the sense of the recovered “moist”, allow 
to drop out of sight the idea of age which paradoxically accompanies and is not 
denied by that of vigor. Certainly, the “emphasis” in this passage “is not on aged 
trees”: but it may be said that the editors were after all partly right in the 
meaning they sought, though wrong in the word they flatly substituted. Con- 
fronted with the apparently inexplicable (and undoubtedly “unrefined”) 
“moist”, Hanmer must look at the context more closely. There he and later 
readers may justifiably find a primary contrast made between age and youth— 
between the unbending and immemorial (the trees “that have outlived” the 
long-lived “eagle”) and the youthful agility of the dependent (“page” and 

3 “Suggestions for a New Approach to Shakespeare’s Imagery”, Shakespeare Survey, 5 (Cam- 
bridge, 1952), pp. 85-86. 

4 An error to which Mr. Foakes, in his reaction against the mere identification of “dramatic” 
with “poetic” imagery, is not altogether immune. His list of those manifold aspects of the play 
which “a discussion of dramatic imagery” would include may obscure understanding of what we 


are to mean by “dramatic imagery” as the basis for such discussion (p. 90, penultimate para- 
graph: italics supplied). 
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“skip”). The simple contrast is, however, completed in paradox: the trees are 
old, but they are full of vigor. “Moist” is no doubt suggested by “the bleak air” 
(the trees themselves are “creatures” 


whose bare unhoused trunks 
To the conflicting elements exposed, 
Answer mere nature). 


But the word itself crowns the image-pattern by turning the common opposi- 
tion of youth and age, in human terms, to a final contrast in which youthful 
posturing is set against the perennial, unwearied indifference of external nature 
—an indifference that grows from opposition to greater forces than man can 
muster. The paradox thus reinforces the unsparing “argument” of the play as a 
whole. The trees are not like “These old fellows” that “Have their ingratitude 
in them hereditary”; for of old men, but not of old trees, is it true that 


Their blood is caked, ’tis cold, it seldom flows. 


Being both old and vigorous the trees witness the inadequacy and fallibility of 
human affairs, the concerns of creatures drastically subject to time and change. 

Where Hanmer failed was in limiting the meaning of the passage to one 
aspect, that of age: we should hardly be wiser if we were to limit it in the other 
direction. On the contrary, we may even suggest that those very errors of past 
editing which consist in a false limitation of sense may have something to teach 
us concerning complexity of meaning. One of the plainer benefits of image- 
study is the help it may afford in restoring the text of Shakespeare. But it 
would seem that while we have become alert to the possibilities of word-play 
in bringing to our minds what Shakespeare may be thought to have written, 
once we have the single word we may tend to interpret it singly. The limitation 
we would thus impose upon the word is inconsistent with the standpoint that has 
sanctioned our adopting it. This, I would stress, is an error ‘we may fall into in- 
voluntarily; for although as critics we may have dismissed a thorough-going 
naturalistic theory, there may still linger one of its dominant assumptions con- 
cerning dramatic language—that a definitive clarity of meaning is to be sought, 
a clarity which properly accompanies and expresses “probable representation”. 
We may the more readily identify this tendency when it is explicit in such con- 
jecture as Hanmer’s “moss’d” than when the text is settled and thus open to our 
silent misunderstanding. 

The point goes rather deeper, I think, than a question of emphasis in in- 
terpretation. Suppose we look for a moment at Shakespearian practice in terms 
which at first glance seem utterly alien to it. In his Preface to The Rival Ladies 
Dryden offers us, concerning what we should call “the creative activity”, the 
statement of a writer for whom “judgement” is the supreme faculty. His play, 
says Dryden, was designed for his patron 


long before it was a play; when it was only a confused mass of 
thoughts, tumbling over one another in the dark; when the fancy was yet 
in its first work, moving the sleeping images of things towards the light, 
there to be distinguished, and then either chosen or rejected by the judge- 
ment. .. . And, I confess, in that first tumult of my thoughts, there ap- 
peared a disorderly kind of beauty in some of them. . . 5 


5 Essays, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1900), I, 1. 
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Beauty of a kind, a “disorderly kind”, is allowed by Dryden before the clear 
light of judgment is brought to bear. The whole conception may serve to re- 
mind us that there are, in Shakespeare’s production, varying degrees of move- 
ment “towards the light” in the imagery disposed by the dramatist’s characters. 
The major necessities of dramatic characterization and of thematic structure—to 
say nothing of a whole range of effect less immediately classifiable—are met in 
a variety of ways. The critic’s problem in interpreting imagery is thus to place 
the particular passage in its own distinctive relation to “the light”, to allow it to 
exhibit its own degree of clarity. Shakespeare’s “mind” and his executing “hand” 
must be allowed to go together. 

If we approach image-study from the standpoint of “a disorderly kind of 
beauty”, we may readily take as a fundamental consideration the varying de- 
grees of conscious control by the speaker when word-play is involved. The word- 
play in Apemantus’ speech is very different from, say, the ironies which abound 
in Banquo’s endorsement of Duncan’s statement that Macbeth’s castle “hath a 
pleasant seat”. There, the “interpretation” which Banquo places upon external 
nature is disastrously mistaken. What he speaks has therefore the fullest value 
as irony. Each of his fully conscious metaphors turns against him—guest, safety, 
heaven, courtesy, peace: these, as expectations, are to be cheated. Apemantus, on 
the other hand, is, so to speak, in the right of it. His interpretation of external 
nature, “churlish philosopher” as he is, is “true”. The two passages therefore 
seem as fully distinct as is possible—the one plain and emphatic, the other wholly 
invested with profound irony. The images employed by Apemantus, while 
vividly and compellingly doing their work, offer no hint of undertone, no sug- 
gestion that the speaker says more than he knows. Yet even in such relatively 
“plain” cases, there is something for the audience to share through the speaker’s 
perception of a paradox which makes its own contribution to the thematic 
structure of the play. If we miss the force of the paradoxical development in 
“moist”,® we may fail to see the activity of image-play which it sets in motion. 
In the lines that follow those I have quoted, the unyielding “moist” trees are 
equated with “the cold brook / Candied with ice”, which in its turn is con- 
trasted with the soothing warm syrup of ministering sycophancy. No doubt the 
image of “page thy heels” has linked with the notion of spaniel-flattery, and 
thus precipitated into consciousness the sweetmeat-glitter of “candied with ice”. 
(We note Timon’s reference, later in the scene, to “The icy precepts of respect”, 
contrasted with “The sugared game”. He has, he says, had “the world” as his 
“confectionery”.) Apemantus’ paradox has a direct reference to the whole scale 
of values with which the play is concerned. His speech is noteworthy, because, 
for all its play of imagery, it is a relatively “plain” speech in dramatic terms. The 
“churlish philosopher” interprets external nature correctly (and thus touches 
off the contrasts with the world of men), and this interpretation defines and 
limits the setting for a play concerned less with the complexity of human nature 
than with certain single and dominant aspects of it. 

In this light, we may have a better understanding of Shakespearian tech- 
nique in “the play of values”: thematic structure is reinforced through the in- 


6 The paradox that is developed may have been suggested by the sense of “moist” we meet in 
those “that are written down with all the characters of age”, which include “a moist eye”. In the 
distinct senses of the word we may have the “lead” to paradoxical reconciliation. 
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dividual character’s conscious control over word-play. The persons of such a 
play as Timon are the agents of their destinies: the mistakes they make consist 
in inadequate understanding, measured by a clear standard, not painful in- 
comprehension of what remains for all men mysterious. By contrast, full tragic 
dimension is entered upon and sustained when men are the patients of a design 
that remains finally undisclosed, whether it be in the scheme of things, or in 
unwonted human malevolence. So Banquo’s metaphors, as we have noted, are 
invested with deepest irony. But here, too, we may observe, something like the 
converse of the technique seen in Apemantus’ speech is at work. 


This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his loved mansionry that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed 
The air is delicate. 


Banquo, it is true, speaks not more but other than he knows. The innocent ex- 
pectations are to be cheated. But the equally innocent conclusion of his speech, 
the fertility that is designed to complete his description, has a vivid relation to 
the theme of the play. Sterility, barrenness—actual and metaphorical—and the 
babe-figures, come together to widen the spectator’s apprehension, not to delimit 
it. We are made aware not only of Banquo’s impending fate, but of the un- 
naturalness of Macbeth’s desiring, and of Lady Macbeth’s dedication to evil. We 
are about to exchange the open air for confined space, where something excluded 
from daylight and “the heaven’s breath” is to take place in defiance of all natural 
expectation. Nothing could so well wrest from us the temporary stasis of dra- 
matic irony—our mere knowledge that Banquo is going to his death. In the 
moment that we possess it we are given a deeper taste of the enormity of evil, 
so that we are carried over the threshold with the victim. Not for nothing is 
the entrance to Macbeth’s castle “Hell Gate”. 

In this light, then, it may be suggested that image-study may lead us to 
observe certain criteria of difference in technical execution between the “play of 
values” and the tragedies. Broadly, the difference may lie along these lines: that 
whereas in the “play of values” the values are affirmed or denied largely by the 
conscious word-play of the characters, in the tragedies a larger theme of order- 
disorder is echoed almost continually in those significances which, being un- 
consciously uttered, pertain less to any particular human being than to the uni- 
verse all inhabit. In either case, we notice a technique of developing or affirming 
thematic structure, in the one instance by delimitation of meaning, in the other 
by extension. The extension in tragic practice may approach full ambiguity, so 
that we are hard put to it to determine primacy of emphasis. The classic in- 
stance would appear to be Macbeth’s “Banke and Schoole of Time”. Here, as 
Miss Mahood has pointed out, acceptance of Theobald’s “shoal” need not in- 
volve us in outright dismissal of “Schoole”: more, the ambiguous meanings of 
“bank”, on the one hand, and “school”—“shoal”, on the other, reinforce each 
other, so that we “experience one of those phantasmagoric impressions of en- 
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larging and shrinking which are so much part of the total effect of Macbeth.”" 
This, of course, is not to take away the editor’s task by suggesting “a liberty of 
interpreting” which would welcome any number of unresolved ambiguities as 
proof of Shakespeare’s genius. We should, for example, notice that a powerfully 
ambiguous coalescence like “Banke and Schoole” derives its strength from a 
variety of meanings, which might exist in close proximity to each other in any 
given Elizabethan mind—but not in the mind of a modern reader or listener. 
We may therefore write “bank and shoal” with reasonable confidence that 
Shakespeare intended “shoal” (whether written “Schoole” or not), provided 
that we perceive in the working of Shakespeare’s imagination something like the 
activity indicated by Professor Muir—‘“by an unconscious pun ‘bank’ suggested 
‘judgment’ and ‘schoole’ suggested ‘teach . . . instructions . . . taught’ a few lines 
below”.® Our perceiving this connection, impossible now to communicate in 
theatrical performance, will enable us to share the very grain and joint of the 
dramatist’s imagination, so that we experience more immediately, and thus 
more nearly as an imaginative unity of our own possessing, the enormity of the 
crime, and the incalculable issues that attend it, when Macbeth is at once an in- 
attentive schoolboy and a prisoner on trial, and goodness reaches from a dusty 
classroom to the vast prospect of eternity. Here, as with Apemantus’ “moist”, 
the satisfaction of establishing what Shakespeare wrote should not lead us to 
limit arbitrarily its meaning or reverberations. “Forms and figures of speech”, we 
should remember, are merely “the adopted children of power”: and the greatest 
power, if we take Shakespeare as evidence, would seem to consist in conferring 
freedom upon adoption, a freedom that exists beyond the limits of verbal au- 
tonomy. We are still to look for the one word which Shakespeare wrote, but, 
finding it, we are not therefore to play “judgement” to his “fancy”. The considera- 
tion of images as to be “either chosen or rejected by the judgement” is no doubt 
in some degree habitual to us. But not the least reward of image-study in Shake- 
speare should be to make us aware of this failing; which, we may find, in the 
long run, is attributable rather to our literary than to our truly imaginative 
heredity. 

I turn now to an aspect of our capacity for attending to Shakespeare which 
has a close relation to theatrical experience. We may, with very little trouble, be 
made rationally aware of the diminished capacity of the modern theatre to 
transmit what I have called the Shakespearian “score”. Even a slight acquaintance 
with the physical shape of the Elizabethan playhouse will begin to reveal limita- 
tions which are known, if not to every schoolboy, at least to every professed stu- 
dent of Shakespeare. But, as with the problems discussed above, it is our habitual 
responses that are the trouble. A naturalistic tradition has a lot more to answer 
for than the errors we can confidently nail. The act of imaginative apprehension 
does not keep pace with rational knowledge: what we have long been schooled 
in we show by our involuntary responses. Here, as it seems to me, the study of 
Shakespeare’s imagery may be of the greatest benefit in sharpening our appre- 
hension of the text itself, so that our imaginative response is given to its true 
object, and not to what may in fact be offered in performance. 


7 “The Fatal Cleopatra: Shakespeare and the Pun”, Essays in Criticism, I, 3, 196. 
8 Arden edn. (London; 1951), 2. ad loc. 
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I take a well-worn passage, Macbeth’s final soliloquy: 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


This passage has often enough been praised for the picture of futility it conveys 
—the unending sequence of days stretching before us, marked only by the suc- 
cessive halts as each mortal life ends. The pathos is reinforced by the “poor 
player”, allotted his all-too brief interval of time, condemned to final obscurity; 
and is concluded by the deeper pathos of meaninglessness as the end of all ef- 
fort. Now, I wonder very much if this is in fact what Shakespeare offers, or 
whether it is what our modern imagination too readily constructs. 

Firstly, the linear succession which haunts the modern imagination—the un- 
ending series of days—is perhaps not the conception which the soliloquy in fact 
offers. The circling sun (the “candle” of the heavens), and the apron of the 
Elizabethan stage, within the “wooden O” of the playhouse, would instead con- 
vey a different notion of futility—and, it may be thought, a deeper one—of man 
going round and round in his tracks. The “walking shadow” of mortal life 
moves in the same circuit as the heavenly bodies (and, I would suppose, what is 
in Shakespeare’s mind here is the moon attendant upon the sun, with all the 
deep implications that the “sublunary” has for the medieval and Elizabethan— 
a realm finally subject to Fortune and to Nature, to cruel insignificance and to 
temporal change culminating in death). We need to remember that where our 
imaginative response on this plane tends to the linear and serial, the Eliza- 
bethan is cyclic and repetitive. 

So, too, the human being as “player” upon this “circular” stage of life is not 
invested with exactly the pathos that a modern imagination would readily give. 
Pathos there is, most certainly; but not, I think, in the player gua player—the 
pitiful human lot that we must counterfeit roles that finally elude us—but in the 
player as an incompetent performer. The pathos lies not in the fact that we are 
cast, all without our choosing, for the role of actor, but in our inability to per- 
form the role with competence. The kind of failure Macbeth understands us as 
making is distinctively Shakespearian in emphasis—we are bad actors of the 
fustian kind, those who “tear a passion to tatters”: and in this play’s setting of 
noise and pretence Macbeth’s perception of human inadequacy at once springs 
from and reinforces the thematic unity of the whole design. We are offered not 
dignified pathos, but the sober realization of undignified posturing. The keynote 
is failure, incompetence, bungling: not a mellow and ennobling resignation, but 
the bitterness of humiliation. The actor who is “heard no more” deserves his 
fate: for he has striven against all decorum to rend his hearers. The actor who 
“struts and frets”, and delivers his tale “full of sound and fury” belongs to the 
company Hamlet detests, those who 
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have so strutted and bellowed that I have thought some of nature’s journey- 
men had made men and not made them well, they imitated humanity so 
abominably. 


Need we be reminded of the only theatre in which Shakespeare could place his 
imaginings? As late as 1740 Colley Cibber laments the shrinking of the forward 
platform which he had known in his youth: 


The Voice was then more in the Centre of the House, so that the 
most distant Ear had scarce the least Doubt, or Difficulty in hearing what 
fell from the weakest Utterance: All Objects were thus drawn nearer to the 
Sense; . . . A Voice scarce raised above the Tone of a Whisper, either in 
Tenderness, Resignation, innocent Distress, or Jealousy suppress’d, often 
have as much concern with the Heart as the most clamorous Passions. . . . 


So it is the “idiot” actor who “struts and frets”,!° and fills his “tale” with “sound 
and fury”. And where does his circling in his tracks bring him?—to the round 
O itself—the zero, the “nothing” that is all his part can signify. 

If this interpretation has any substance, we should expect it to be confirmed 
by both the immediate context and the play as a whole. If we look at the scene 
in its entirety, we notice that it begins with the image of a building, self-suffi- 
cient, and flaunting its banners to the general gaze. But undercutting the sense 
of self-sufficiency is the knowledge that existence is precarious—the hostile world 
outside is reinforced by “those that should be ours”. The act that would be de- 
cisive is rendered impossible: there is tension and the sense that the odds are un- 
fairly weighted against the performance that is to take place. So Macbeth’s reac- 
tion to the cry of women heard off-stage is one of the blasé spectator—he is not 
as impressionable as he once was. It will take much to ‘nove him: already “sound 
and fury” signify “nothing” to him. Thus the most striking reaction of all is 
prepared for: on the news 


The Queen, my Lord, is dead. 
Macbeth’s reply is 


She should have died hereafter: 
There would have been a time for such a word. 


Her death, to him, is a piece of mis-timing: nothing could so forcibly convey 
the bitterness of potentially competent performance gone awry. Throughout the 
play, we must remember, Macbeth sees himself as unlucky. All the odds go 
against him: it is this which makes the naiveté of Macbeth so truly appalling. 
Thus the Exit of his “dearest partner of greatness” is stubbornly accepted as one 
more manifestation of the world’s unfairness. There follows the soliloquy, in 
which Macbeth exerts to the full his curious power of being disengaged from 
humanity. From actor he has already turned spectator: the role is given us on 
unfair terms, and he therefore disclaims, while in effect excusing, the ranting 
nonsense we make of it. This is the very language of the spectator, uncommitted, 


® Quoted in F. P. Wilson, “The Elizabethan Theatre”, Neophilologus, XXXIX, 

10 Maurice Baring’s jeu d’esprit, “The Rehearsal”, represents Burbage, wa Ae Macbeth, 
protesting indignantly at these lines supplied by the obliging Shakespeare. The comedy of this in- 
cident, of course, turns on the confident assumption that the “poor player” is invested with the 
dignified pathos of habitual interpretation. 
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one for whom the mistakes of others are matter for bitter reflection and con- 
tempt. So from actor to spectator, and then to man of action is his progress— 
the man who wiil stand to his arms against his encircling enemies, and will 
“bear-like . . . fight the course”. It is thus that he rounds upon the Messenger, 
another speaker with another “dismal treatise” to relate— 


Thou com’st to use thy tongue; thy story quickly. 


Since the “tale” of human existence, both as narrative and as total, signifies 
“nothing”, words are to be dispensed with as far as possible. Yet Macbeth must 
receive this further proof of the unfairness of his lot: appearances are ruthlessly 
deceptive—the wood is coming to Dunsinane. So all other considerations give 
way: for better or worse the final performance is to begin. It is the last and 
greatest irony that as Macbeth stands to his chosen role as man of action the 
noise of the alarm and the call to arms raise once more the sound and fury that 
are known as meaningless: 


Blow, wind! come, wrack! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back. 


I need not, I take it, enlarge upon the theme of counterfeited appearance 
and reality which runs throughout the play as a whole. Professor Muir has very 
well commented on its special aspect of “contrast between desire and act”."* But 
I would suggest that the theatrical sense of “acting” is at times more prominent 
than we may notice: especially so, for example, at the end of the Banquet 
scene, where Macbeth expresses his resolution: 


Strange things I have in head, that will to hand, 
Which must be acted, ere they may be scanned. 


There is not time to con the part, it must be put into performance at once. 
Throughout the play we have these potent reminders of the stage: Macbeth’s 
castle is the entry to Hell Gate itself; the iterative imagery of ill-fitting clothes— 
“a giant’s robe / Upon a dwarfish thief”; the “painting” and “counterfeit” 
which link in their turn with naiveté and inexperience—the “eye of Childhood 
/ That fears a painted devil”, “the very painting of your fear”; the realization 
that “we are yet but young in deed”; the counsel given in its turn to the “lily- 
liver’d boy”, 
Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear 


—all contribute to a complex experience, in which the dominant element is a 
desperate attempt to 


mock the time with fairest show; 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 


The central isolation of Macbeth, prompted and rehearsed in his part, and thus 
launched upon his career, by Lady Macbeth, seems to have touched off in 
Shakespeare’s deepest imagination the central isolation of the actor, alone 
against a potentially dangerous world of observers, with his brief span of time 
in which to succeed or fail, and his own sharp awareness, spectator-fashion, of 
the limitations of his art. So the sense of a failing performance grows as the ex- 


11 Introduction, p. xxi. 
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pectations roused by the “happy prologues to the swelling act / Of the imperial 
theme” begin to be falsified. So, too, Macbeth descends in the scale of public 
spectacle from a dominant actor playing a King’s role to a bear tied to the stake, 
a process paralleling his putting-off of humanity. It is thus that an element of 
the morality-play is skilfully woven into the theme, from the Hell Gate of Mac- 
beth’s own threshold, through the “shows” of the Witches, with their symbolic 
tableau-effects, in the Cavern, until Macbeth is de-personalized, destined for 
mere exhibition 


as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 
“Here may you see the tyrant.” 


The putting-off of humanity is finally expressed in the mere title given, the 
name of the part, not of the actor himself, as the false face is exhibited for the 
last time 


Behold, where stands 
Th’usurper’s cursed head 


—and the conclusion is in the unargued terms of morality-spectacle, as the 
land is freed from a 


dead butcher, and his fiend-like Queen. 


I conclude, then, that attention to imagery may help us, as perhaps nothing 
else will, to share the authentic Shakespearian experience which we may easily 
and involuntarily distort. If we interpret Macbeth’s soliloquy as I have sug- 
gested, we shall be safe from importing standards unguessed-at by the dramatist. 
It is not merely that we shall not fall into a Bradleian insistence upon the natural 
dignity of man—as here, Bradley’s assertion of “a gleam of his native goodness, 
and with it a tinge of tragic grandeur”. Against this, we shall perhaps see how 
an infected will has brought Macbeth inevitably down in the scale of creatures, 
so that his progress from humanity to beast is ineluctable. We may perhaps see 
in this an imaginative extension of Hooker’s great conception of Law: if man 
freely chooses to disregard the laws made for his guidance as a rational creature, 
he will find himself compelled to obey those designed for the lowest orders of 
the Divine creation. The descent from man to beast, from agent to patient, from 
creative power to self-destroying powerlessness, has its own warrant in the con- 
tinuing tradition of late-medieval speculation. But what is finally more import- 
ant in the context of our studies is the poetic and imaginative life of such a 
conception, its power to bring home to us at the deepest level a mode of aware- 
ness which differs from our own habitual associations. If we understand that 
Macbeth at this late stage is incapable of distinguishing bad acting (the “sound 
and fury”) from good, if we apprehend the wicked as condemned to go round 
and round in a pathless waste, instead of having the power to contemplate with 
sad resignation what we take to be the unending linear succession of time, we 
shall be nearer not only to an Elizabethan conception of man and the inescapable 
nature of the universe he inhabits, but to a conception which has power to 
challenge us imaginatively, so that we are for the moment released from the 
prison of habitual assumption, and can look afresh at what we had taken for 
granted. It is with this sharpened awareness that we can profit from the “printed 
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text”, and may reasonably hope to bring theatrical performance nearer to a 
capacity to transmit the authentic Shakespearian imagining. Once again, the 
imagery will guide us to new awareness, if we only allow it to do so, to alert us 
to our tendency to play “judgement” to the “disorderly kind of beauty” that the 
Shakespearian fancy at any given point may afford. 

I turn, lastly, to a group of considerations which are admittedly merely 
speculative. My only excuse for touching upon them is the belief that they are 
important enough to deserve the skilled elucidation which I am unable to give 
them. Image-study has hitherto been primarily concerned with the association 
of ideas. In pursuing it, students from the time of Whiter have readily accepted 
the influence of correspondence of sound, especially in point of true or near- 
homophones, as for example, the “gild” “guilt”, “surcease” “success” of Mac- 
beth. But I wonder if more extended groups or patterns of sound may not be 
discoverable in Shakespeare? Certainly, one would imagine a priori that Shake- 
speare’s “audio-imagination” was of the most highly developed order. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that in composing plays for the public theatre, the sound of 
the lines kept the closest company, in the dramatist’s working imagination, with 
the ideas and emphases that were to be expressed. But where should we turn 
for any determining principle, where so much must have been idiosyncratic in 
the highest degree? Perhaps, I suggest, to those rhythmic patterns which, em- 
bedded in proverbial utterance, tend to make an ineffaceable impression on all 
who are native to a given language. We know how readily a proverbial phrase 
sprang to Shakespeare’s mind; and, by an effort of historical imagination, we 
can share some degree of the ready assent the Elizabethan gave to immemorial 
wisdom expressed in neat, and often highly alliterative, formulation. Nothing, 
for the English imagination, so aptly hits off characterization, or rounds out and 
universalizes emotion, as the well-placed maxim. It gives at once the assurance 
of familiarity and the assertion of general significance; for, as Fuller observed, 
“a proverb is much matter decocted into few words”. From this standpoint, 
the proverb or “sentence” is, in little, comparable with the dramatist’s overall 
task—to shape into clear and often paradoxical unity the elements of disparate 
experience. Yet, as Professor F. P. Wilson observes, we do not find in Shake- 
speare any resort to the easy device of the catch-phrase: “the label it attached 
to character”, we may well agree, was “too superficial, the character to which 
the label could be attached too shallow”.’? Similarly, with the “sentences” in 
Shakespeare which are pregnant epitomes of general wisdom, his art is so to em- 
ploy them that “there are no ill-fitting joins which betray the borrower”. As 
Professor Wilson remarks, 


when Iago says to Othello 


Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls 
the commonplace takes on a new meaning. The maxim is embedded in 
the evil in the play: it has become an essential part of a great design. (P. 21) 
If then, we allow the proverb and “sentence” a larger part in Shakespeare’s 
fund of expression than we are always aware of,. we may also, I suggest, allow 
for the formative influence upon his rhythms of proverbial structure, an anti- 
12 “Shakespeare and the Diction of Common Life”, p. 20. 
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thetical ring often emphasized by alliteration. The sound-pattern of proverb or 
“sentence” germane to the ideas seeking expression at any particular point may 
help us to perceive connections in the finished expression which may otherwise 
elude us. What follows is a tentative exploration of one celebrated passage. 

The association between flattery and the feeding of sweetmeats to dogs at 
table has long been recognized as distinctively Shakespearian. The locus classicus 
is that passage in Antony and Cleopatra to which Whiter, again, drew attention: 


All come to this? The hearts 
That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Caesar; and this pine is bark’d, 
That overtopp’d them all. 


We have, of course, added to Whiter’s perception by linking both the sweets 
and hearts of this passage with the “little dogs” who turn against a master in 
King Lear, “Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart”.'* No doubt, too, we may profitably 
note that the tree which has overtopp’d others may have been suggested by the 
wooden table-tops from which the sweetmeats were dispensed to the dogs under- 
foot. But perhaps a fresh approach to the passage may be offered if we attend 
to the rare discandy which is (in more senses than one) the turning-point of the 
passage. We find it on only one other occasion—the passage in III. xi of the same 
play, where Antony momentarily doubts Cleopatra’s loyalty to him as against 
Caesar: 
Ant. _To flatter Caesar, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points? 


Cleo. Not know me yet? 
Ant. Cold-hearted toward me? 
Cleo. Ah! dear, if I be so, 


From my cold heart \et heaven engender hail, 
And poison it in the source; and the first stone 
Drop in my neck: as it determines, so 
Dissolve my life. The next Caesarion smite, 
Till by degrees the memory of my womb, 
Together with my brave Egyptians all, 

By the discandying of this pelleted storm, 

Lie graveless, till the flies and gnats of Nile 
Have buried them for prey! 


The associations here link flatter—heart—discandying with hail and pelleted, 
and thus, as others have observed, connect the two passages with the sequence in 
Timon, already noted in this paper, where the cold glitter of ice has suggested 
at once the sweetmeat of flattery and its opposite, the bracing douche of reality, 
so that we have the image of “the cold brook / Candied with ice”. We may also 
notice that determines in Cleopatra’s speech provides an unusually exact image 
for the twin ideas of “deciding” and “ending”, by uniting them in “dissolving” 
(the hail-stone will melt). So Antony’s later “All come to this?” expresses recog- 
nition of an ending, of decisions irrevocably made in the melting of purposes 
hitherto apparently firm. 


13 We might perhaps add that Antony’s downfall has come about by the failure of Cleopatra's 
barks to attempt battle. 
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It looks, then, as if the rare discandying has its associative source in the 
notion of inevitable change once circumstances have altered. When it is this 
that is foremost in Antony’s realization—a recognition that the decisive altera- 
tion in his fortunes-is inevitable—I think we may detect the ringing changes of 
proverbial recognition of blind chance and inescapable decline. I call them 
“ringing changes”, for just as words, considered for their whole sound and pri- 
mary ideas, may take strange partners in combinative change, as Mr. E. A. 
Armstrong has shown, so it is possible that parts of words, the strongly-stressed 
elements, may change partners, to give something that corresponds with 
“spoonerism” or the philologist’s “blend”: 


O sun! thy uprise shall I see no more; 
Fortune and Antony part here; even here 
Do we shake hands. All come to this? The hearts 
That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Caesar; and this pine is bark’d, 
That overtopp’d them all. 
The images crowd thick and fast here: hands has prompted hearts, and pine 
has, I think, a double association through its relation to “peak”—the height of 
achievement, symbolized by gazing upon the sun; and the decline in fortune, 
the wasting away, which completes the alliterative link “peak and pine” set off 
by the link “hands and hearts”. Can we go a step further? There has been a 
changing of places, and so Fortune and Antony must “shake hands”: but it is 
the fickleness of human beings that is at fault— 
change places; and, handy-dandy, which is the justice, which 
is the thief? Thou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark at a beggar? 
Glo. Ay, sir. 
Lear And the creature run from the cur? 


So, too, there has been a fall from power, from a peak of achievement: the “pine 
is bark’d” and thus is condemned to death—but not as immediately as Antony 
purposes; he is to linger in his dying: 

Weary se’nnights nine times nine 

Shall he dwindie, peak and pine: 

Though his dark cannot be lost, 

Yet shall it be tempest-tost. 
In these parallel passages, the strong vein of alliteration is noticeable—ranging 
from the sibilants of false sweetness in Antony’s soliloquy, through the gnomic 
brevity of Lear’s utterance, to the incantatory chant of the Witch. The associative 
pattern links hands and pine with bark and peak. Is it then fanciful to conjecture 
that in “the quick forge and working-house” of Shakespeare’s creative imagina- 
tion the image of transfer of allegiance threw half-way into auditory conscious- 
ness the handy-dandy which chimed with the dwindle of diminished status to 
give the rare discandy a second and final appearance, invested this time not with 
the notion of simple change of state (the melting hail-storm) but with the aura 
of final dissolution, when all appearances have given way to inescapable reality? 
No one who compares the two passages in Antony and Cleopatra can fail to be 
struck by the difference in function between the two appearances of the word— 
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in the first passage, merely concluding Cleopatra’s asseveration by one more 
turn upon the repeated notion of change: in the second, powerfully communi- 
cating a whole world of heartless self-interest which has in fact dissolved to 
leave Antony alone and aware of Cleopatra’s “false soul”. With the very phrase 
itself, in Shakespeare’s imagination, something like a handy-dandy game has 
been played, as the verbal counter which was used by Cleopatra to assert her un- 
dying constancy comes to Antony’s lips as the image of all infidelity. 

Such speculations are admittedly little to the purpose without much more 
strenuous inquiry than is ventured upon here. In particular, we should need to 
know much more about the incidence of proverb and sentence at a fairly ex- 
plicit level in Shakespeare: then, at what points and with what degree of con- 
centration the proverbial ring is to be heard in particular plays; and thus in the 
course of Shakespeare’s dramatic career considered as a whole. A tendency to 
conclusive statement which is often alliterative, antithetical, and frequently 
monosyllabic, may undoubtedly be felt as existing in English speech. It is per- 
haps particularly noteworthy, if we return for a moment to Macbeth’s “poor 
player”, that Shakespeare is to be found on the side of those whose practice 
represents an emphatic rejection alike of the catch-phrase as an ingredient and 
of the “overdone”, that which o’ersteps “the modesty of nature”, in the whole 
act of expression. It may be that in his rejection of the stiffly antithetical and al- 
literated vein, as of the easy sententious commonplace, Shakespeare was in effect 
committed to driving them underground. Some account of their underground 
activities might go a fair way towards redressing the balance of our studies in 
Shakespearian imagery, where too often we may, all unwittingly, apply to the 
Shakespearian texts methods and assumptions more appropriate to the poet 
whose work is designed for the silent reader than to the dramatist whose me- 
dium was the living voice of the player—a player who, with even an ordinary 
knowledge of his craft, could move astonishment in the most detached observer 
that he, . 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
That from her working all his visage wann’d, 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit. 


I conclude, then, that the study of Shakespeare’s dramatic imagery, the 
image in the mouth of the player, may be of most benefit to us in challenging 
our habitual responses to Shakespeare’s text. We are travellers who would, all 
unwittingly, cross a frontier with contraband all about us—those presuppositions 
which we, never having been without, find it hardest to detect. Whether they 
are presuppositions about the man Shakespeare, about the nature of dramatic 
language, or about the human “values” we expect to find vindicated, it will be 
chiefly, I think, through our attention to the presence and organic activity of the 
imagery that actually confronts us that those presuppositions will be brought to 
light. Knowing them for what they are, we shall in some measure be made free 
of the region that, in their unexampled “going together”, Shakespeare’s “mind” 
and “hand” created. 


University College of North Staffordshire 
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N the first part of Timon of Athens Timon appears as a man 
full of warmth, geniality and overflowing humanity. He is 
the incarnation of charity and hospitality, and believes in the 
% supreme virtue of friendship, which his generosity is intended 
ber E eee to foster. Gold plays an immensely important part throughout 
RANSSeewts the play, but for Timon, before his fall, it is completely the 
servant of “honour” (another key-word) and of brotherly love. In the great feast 
of I. ii. he comes very near to enunciating an ideal of benevolent communism 


in which money merely provides the opportunity for men to express charity to- 
wards one another: 





We are born to do benefits; and what better or properer can we call 
our own than the riches of our friends? O! what a precious comfort ’tis, 
to have so many, like brothers, commanding one another’s fortunes. (I. ii. 
105-109) 


At this stage Timon has complete faith in society and the altruism of man- 
kind. The men who surround him, all except Apemantus, pretend to share his 
idealism, but Shakespeare leaves the audience of the play in little doubt as to 
their sincerity. The professional rivalry of the painter and the poet is but thinly 
disguised, and the deference paid by his guests to Timon reeks of flattery. Ape- 
mantus points to the duplicity of these men, 


That there should be small love ’mongst these sweet knaves, 
And all this courtesy! (I. i. 250-251) 


—words which strike a significant contrast with Timon’s denunciation of the 
“ceremony” which merely sets “a gloss on faint deeds, hollow welcomes” 
(I. ii. 16)—and he also links it with the degeneracy of man: 


The strain of man’s bred out 
Into baboon and monkey. (I. i. 251-252) 


The stage is set for tragedy because Timon is under a grievous illusion about 
the nature of men, and the collapse of society seems imminent because it has 
become thoroughly degenerate. Apemantus is a commentator on all this, but like 
Thersites in Troilus and Cressida he is not necessarily Shakespeare’s own spokes- 
man. As we learn later from Timon, in a very different mood, he is part of the 
general corruption that he dwells upon so avidly.’ 

Timon’s downfall is already imminent at the beginning of the play—the 
state of his purse as revealed by the faithful steward, Flavius, tells us that—and 


1Cf. IV. iii. 321-346. Quotations from the Arden edition, edited by K. Deighton (London, 
1929). 
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the consequences of his downfall are already foreshadowed in the Poet’s account 
of Fortune’s hill. (I.i.87-92 are reminiscent of the Fool on the “great wheel”, 
King Lear II. iv.71-74.) We are not here confronted with a sudden disillusion- 
ment, but with a marked contrast between the magnanimity and totally un- 
suspicious generosity of Timon and the pusillanimity of all the other characters 
in the play, except Timon’s own servants and Alcibiades. And as the good char- 
acters in Lear feel the inner compulsion of Lear’s innate kingship, so the worth- 
while characters in Timon are under his influence. In IV.ii. we can see that 
Timon’s servants are his creatures. His household may be ruined, so that there 
is no service for them to do, “Yet do our hearts wear Timon’s livery” (IV. ii. 17), 
ahd Flavius’ action in dividing the remainder of his wealth among his fellow- 
servants is a notable instance of the servants’ discipleship of the master’s ideal- 
ism and practice. Likewise, Alcibiades does not attack Athens for his personal 
grievance only, but in the name of Timon too. Timon is a larger-than-life figure. 
He is also, however, Shakespeare’s reflection of the impecunious lords who 

were ruined by their extravagance in his own day. Blame perhaps chiefly belongs 
to the society which has become so corrupt by “politic” considerations that it can 
prove ungrateful to the power which sustains it. (Again the imagery suggests 
that Timon is the source of life.) Yet he is also a man who is guilty of “riot”. 
He does not realize (in fact “will not hear, till feel,” II.ii.7) the limits set to 
generosity by purely economic factors. “No care, no stop!” exclaims his steward, 
Flavius, 

. +. $0 senseless of expense, 

That he will neither know how to maintain it, 

Nor cease his flow of riot: takes no account 

How things go from him; nor resumes no care 

Of what is to continue. (II. ii. 1-5) 


When one adds to this his lack of understanding of the baseness and hypocrisy 
of those who surround him, it is perhaps not too much to see him as a would-be 
Saturnian figure, living in an imaginary Golden Age, who is unaware of the 
nature of the fallen world in which he actually exists? 

It is here that the ambiguity of “gold” contributes so much to the play’s 
meaning, far more even than it contributed to The Merchant of Venice. Timon’s 
idealistic communism belongs to the Golden Age, but he lives in the Iron Age, 
when, as Ovid paradoxically said, gold was first discovered—gold, that is, in the 
sense of material wealth and all the abuses that go with it. In his disillusion- 
ment Timon sees this kind of gold as the source of all evil, that which under- 
mines order, subverts all values, and levels all distinctions. This is expressed by 
Timon in his devastating soliloquy at the beginning of IV.iii in language 
strongly reminiscent of Lear ir. his madness. But in this speech there is even 
more than the perception of disorder; there is a feeling of revulsion against 
mankind. Timon’s disgust goes so far that it causes him to identify human life 
with the principle of corruption. Images of fertility run through the speech, but 
counteracted by images of disease and degradation. Timon’s very prayer to the 
sun is a contradiction of the two adjectives with which he qualifies the sun: 

2 Cf. also Flavius’ exclamation on finding Timon in the woods: 


O monument and wonder of good deeds 
Evilly bestowed! (IV. iii. 464-465) 
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O blessed breeding sun! draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity; below thy sister’s orb 
Infect the air! (IV. iii. 1-3) 


Using ambiguities which alchemy also caused to be attached to gold (the al- 
chemists claimed that the philosopher’s stone would cure venereal disease and 
“make old bawds young”*) Timon speaks of the transmuting power of gold— 
though the point of his speech is that it is not gold that really transmutes, but 
its corrupting influence that makes men love disease for the sake of gold. 


This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions; bless the accurs’d; 
Make the hoar leprosy ador’d; place thieves, 

And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench; this is it 

That makes the wappen’d widow wed again; 
She, whom the spital-house and ulcerous sores 
Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices 
To the April day again. (IV. iii. 33-41) 


The subsequent scene with the mistresses of Alcibiades continues this pre- 
occupation with the theme of degeneracy, in the fullest sense of the word. The 
imagery in the above quotations is brought to life in Phrynia and Timandra, 
to whom Timon gives gold in order to encourage them in the work of spreading 
disease. He likewise gives gold to Alcibiades to help him “Make large confu- 
sion” (IV. iii. 126) and to the banditti, telling them not to cease stealing because 
of it, and encouraging their thievery by representing it as part of a universal 
practice: 

The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction 

Robs the vast sea; the moon’s an arrant thief, 

And her pale fire she snatches from the sun; 

The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 

The moon into salt tears; the earth’s a thief, 

That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 

From general excrement; each thing’s a thief. (IV. iii. 438-444) 


The sense of man’s enormity has so taken hold of Timor. that it colors his whole 
outlook. He sees Nature in terms of man’s depravity, even down to the genera- 
tive process itself. The last lines of this quotation come near to what Lawrence 
calls “doing dirt” on life. 

An earlier speech (IV. iii. 176-196) had shown more clearly the relationship 
between this deepest of all loathing and what is, compared with this, the more 
limited revulsion from the corruption of man. Returning to his digging again 
after the exit of Alcibiades, Timon addresses mother earth in a speech that at 
once evokes a positive feeling of her huge fertility, and dwells upon the loath- 
someness of many of the creatures, including “arrogant man”, to which that 
fertility gives nourishment: 


Common mother, thou, 
Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast, 


3 Ben Jonson, The Alchemist—see tre whole of the speech from which these words are taken 
(I. iv. 11-29). 
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Teems, and feeds all; whose self-same mettle, 

Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff'd, 

Engenders the black toad and adder blue, 

The gilded newt and eyeless venom’d worm, 

With all the abhorred births below crisp heaven 

Whereon Hyperion’s quickening fire doth shine. (IV. iii. 176-183) 


Although “the abhorred births” of Nature are here isolated from her more 
beautiful and healthy creatures, her two agents of breeding, the earth and the 
sun, are not debased, no dirt is done on them. The loathsome creatures are in- 
serted as the natural companions of man, who has abused the bounty of Nature. 
For this reason Timon beseeches Nature to diminish her own fertility, in order 
to stamp out the species of “ingrateful man” (1. 193).* The last few lines of this 
speech in particular forcefully convey the impression that the very richness of 
Nature’s fertility has “spoilt” man (as pampering spoils a child): 


Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plough-torn leas;® 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liquorish draughts 
And morsels unctuous, greases his pure mind, 


That from it all consideration slips! (IV. iii. 192-195) 


It is in reaction to this that Timon abandons Athens for the woods, and 
opposes to all the luxury, deceitfulness and corruption that gold stands for the 
simplicity of “roots”. He deliberately prefers Nature in her poorest form and a 
life of the barest necessity to anything sumptuous. 


I am sick of this false world; and will love nought 
But even the mere necessities upon’t. (IV. iii. 377-378) 


Against his earlier speech on man’s abuse of Nature’s riches should be set the 
following words to the Banditti on the plentifulness of Nature and the meaning 
of necessity: 


Timon. Your greatest want is, you want much of meat. 
Why should you want? Behold, the earth hath roots; 
Within this mile break forth a hundred springs; 
The oaks bear mast, the briers scarlet hips; 
The bounteous housewife, nature, on each bush 
Lays her full mess before you. Want! why want? 


First Thief. We cannot live on grass, on berries, water, 
As beasts and birds and fishes. 
Timon. Nor on the beasts themselves, the birds, and fishes; 


You must eat men. (IV. iii. 418-427) 


That last phrase has an almost Jonsonian ring about it. It converts natural 
appetite suddenly into unnatural, rather like Volpone’s 


... (I) have no mills for yron, 
Oyle, corne, or men, to grinde “hem into poulder (Volpone, I. i. 35-36), 


4Cf. Lear in the storm: “And thou, all-shaking thunder. . . . That make ingrateful man” 
(King Lear, Ill. ii. 6-9). 
5 This line seems to recall one of the stock elements in the Golden Age. Before the Fall, land 
was not ploughed up. 
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but Timon differs from Volpone in making the statement, “You must eat men”, 
throw back a suggestion of unnaturalness over all the wanting of the Banditti, 
and through them of mankind. It brings us back to the first line of the quota- 
tion, “Your greatest want is, you want much”, the core of mere disorderly ap- 
petite, the “blood”, in man which makes him lack (“want”) reasonable control 
over his desire (a second meaning of “want”). Behind this lies the conception of 
natural order, which Mr. J. F. Danby has shown to be the more normal one for 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethans.® It is interesting that the effect of these and 
Timon’s subsequent words, including those that debase Nature, should be to 
make at least one of the Banditti say, “I’ll believe him as an enemy, and give 
over my trade” (IV. iii. 458-459). 

Although Timon himself is divided in his attitude to Nature, the general 
drift of the latter part of the play is towards a restoration of order, in which his 
hermit-like existence plays its part. Man is diseased, but stress is laid on the cure 
as well as the disease. Alcibiades is the dominant figure of the last scene, and, 
much as he has in common with those restorers of order who appear in most of 
the tragedies—Fortinbras, Edgar, Malcolm, for example—he differs from them 
in that he seems to foreshadow the regenerative theme of the last plays. He is 
in some ways a representative of that half of Timon which still conceived of 
Nature as ordered. He yields to the prayers of the Senators that he should be 
reasonable and only punish those who have offended, that he should not be “un- 
natural” towards his birthplace and his kin, and, in particular that he should 


. .. like a shepherd, 
Approach the fold, and cull th’ infected forth. (V. iv. 42-43) 


These words hint at the healing and regenerative power associated with the 
pastoral, to be developed at large in The Winter’s Tale. 

Alcibiades’ interpretation of Timon’s epitaph brings out the ambivalence of 
Timon’s “latter spirits”. 


Here lies a wretched corse, of wretched soul bereft: 

Seek not my name: a plague consume you wicked caitiffs left! 
Here lie I, Timon; who, alive, all living men did hate: 

Pass by and curse thy fill; but pass and stay not here thy gait. 
These well express in thee thy latter spirits; 

Though thou abhorr’dst in us our human griefs, 

Scorn’dst our brain’s flow and those our droplets which 
From niggard nature fall, yet rich conceit 

Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep for aye 

On thy low grave, on faults forgiven. (V. iv. 70-79) 


Rage is toned down to the pastoral virtue of pity, which by “rich conceit” is 
given a universal significance; and the reference to the sea, together with the 
strange, unearthly tone of what were almost Timon’s last words— 


Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 

Upon the beached verge of the salt flood; 

Who once a day with his embossed froth 

The turbulent surge shall cover (V. i. 218-221) 
6 See John F. Danby, Shakespeare's Doctrine of Nature (London, 1949). 
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look forward to the sec-imagery of Pericles and The Tempest and the unearthly 
music of the religious element in the last plays. 

The latter part of the play is not altogether satisfactory. The shift of em- 
phasis from Timon to Alcibiades leaves the psychological evolution of Timon 
inadequately represented. Something happens to him, or is in the process of hap- 
pening, which is neither poetically, nor dramatically fully realized. Timon of 
Athens is a transitional play, in which Shakespeare is feeling his way towards a 
treatment of the subjects of evil and destruction and of the clash of the ideal and 
the real which is rather different from that in the tragedies. Nature’s powers of 
healing and regeneration are being explored, though it cannot be said that in 
Timon of Athens anything more than a hint of the theme of regeneration, as 
developed in The Winter's Tale, is given. What Shakespeare seems to have 
gained from the experience of writing this play is a realization of the organic 
quality of change in man and society—and so, by implication, a realization that 
the human is an extension of the natural. Thus in the closing lines of the play 
Alcibiades proclaims that he will use the interaction of justice and mercy, war 
and peace, to cleanse and purify Athens, and make the body politic healthy 
again: 

.-- 1 will use the olive with my sword: 
Make war breed peace; make peace stint war; make each 
Prescribe to other, as each other’s leech. (V. iv. 82-84) 


University of Adelaide 























The Character of Hamlet’s Mother 


CAROLYN HEILBRUN 


critical attention it deserves. Moreover, the traditional account 
ep of her personality as rendered by the critics will not stand up 
{. under close scrutiny of Shakespeare’s play. 

: None of the critics of course has failed to see Gertrude as 
vital to the action of the play; not only is she the mother of the 
hats; the widow of the Ghost, and the wife of the current King of Denmark, 
but the fact of her hasty and, to the Elizabethans, incestuous marriage, the whole 
question of her “falling off”, occupies a position of barely secondary importance 
in the mind of her son, and of the Ghost. Indeed, Freud and Jones see her, the 
object of Hamlet’s Oedipus complex, as central to the motivation of the play.’ 
But the critics, with no exception that I have been able to find, have accepted 
Hamlet’s word “fraility” as applying to her whole personality, and have seen in 
her not one weakness, or passion in the Elizabethan sense, but a character of 
which weakness and lack of depth and vigorous intelligence are the entire ex- 
planation, Of her can it truly be said that carrying the “stamp of one defect”, 
she did “in the general censure take corruption from that particular fault,” 
(I. iv. 35-36). 

The critics are agreed that Gertrude was not a party to the late King’s 
murder and indeed knew nothing of it, a point which on the clear evidence of 
the play, is indisputable. They have also discussed whether or not Gertrude, 
guilty of more than an “o’er-hasty marriage”, had committed adultery with 
Claudius before her husband’s death. I will return to this point later on. Beyond 
discussing these two points, those critics who have dealt specifically with the 
Queen have traditionally seen her as well-meaning but shallow and feminine, in 
the pejorative sense of the word: incapable of any sustained rational process, 
superficial and flighty. It is this tradition which a closer reading of the play will 
show to be erroneous. 

Professor Bradley describes the traditional Gertrude thus: 





The Queen was not a bad-hearted woman, not at all the woman to think 
little of murder. But she had a soft animal nature and was very dull and 
very shallow. She loved to be happy, like a sheep in the sun, and to do her 
justice, it pleased her to see others happy, like more sheep in the sun... . 
It was pleasant to sit upon her throne and see smiling faces around her, 
and foolish and unkind in Hamlet to persist in grieving for his father in- 
stead of marrying Ophelia and making everything comfortable. . . . The 


1 Shakespeare, William: Hamlet, with a psycho-analytical study by Ernest Jones, M.D. London: 
Vision Press, 1947, pp. 7-42. 
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belief at the bottom of her heart was that the world is a place constructed 
simply that people may be happy in it in a good-humored sensual fashion.? 


Later on, Bradley says of her that when affliction comes to her “the good in her 
nature struggles to the surface through the heavy mass of sloth.” 
Granville-Barker is not quite so extreme. Shakespeare, he says, 


gives us in Gertrude the woman who does not mature, who clings to her 
youth and all that belongs to it, whose charm will not change but at last 
fade and wither; a pretty creature, as we see her, desperately refusing to 
grow old. . . . She is drawn for us with unemphatic strokes, and she has 
but a passive part in the play’s action. She moves throughout in Claudius’ 
shadow; he holds her as he won her, by the witchcraft of his wit. 


Elsewhere Granville-Barker says “Gertrude who will certainly never see forty- 
five again, might better be ‘old’. [That is, portrayed by an older, mature actress.] 
But that would make her relations with Claudius—and their likelihood is vital to 
the play—quite incredible” (p. 226). Granville-Barker is saying here that a woman 
about forty-five years of age cannot feel any sexual passion nor arouse it. This 
is one of the mistakes which lie at the heart of the misunderstanding about 
Gertrude. 

Professor Dover Wilson sees Gertrude as more forceful than either of these 
two critics will admit, but even he finds the Ghost’s unwillingness to shock her 
with knowledge of his murder to be one of the basic motivations of the play, 
and he says of her “Gertrude is always hoping for the best.”* 

Now whether Claudius won Gertrude before or after her husband’s death, 
it was certainly not, as Granville-Barker implies, with “the witchcraft of his wit” 
alone. Granville-Barker would have us believe that Claudius won her simply by 
the force of his persuasive tongue. “It is plain”, he writes, that the Queen “does 
little except echo his [Claudius’] wishes; sometimes—as in the welcome to 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern—she repeats his very words” (p. 227), though 
Wilson must admit later that Gertrude does not tell Claudius everything. With- 
out dwelling here on the psychology of the Ghost, or the greater burden borne 
by the Elizabethan words “witchcraft” and “wit”, we can plainly see, for the 
Ghost tells us, how Claudius won the Queen: the Ghost considers his brother to 
be garbage, and “lust”, the Ghost says, “will sate itself in a celestial bed and prey 
on garbage” (I.v.54-55). “Lust”—in a woman of forty-five or more—is the key 
word here. Bradley, Granville-Barker, and to a lesser extent Professor Dover 
Wilson, misunderstand Gertrude largely because they are unable to see lust, the 
desire for sexual relations, as the passion, in the Elizabethan sense of the word, 
the flaw, the weakness which drives Gertrude to an incestuous marriage, appals 
her son, and keeps him from the throne. Unable to explain her marriage to 
Claudius as the act of any but a weak-minded vacillating woman, they fail to 
see Gertrude for the strong-minded, intelligent, succinct, and, apart from this 
passion, sensible woman that she is. 

To understand Gertrude properly, it is only necessary to examine the lines 
Shakespeare has chosen for her to say. She is, except for her description of 

2 Bradley, A. C., Shakespearean Tragedy (New York: Macmillan, 1949), p. 167. 


3 Granville-Barker, Harley, Prefaces to Shakespeare (Princeton University Press, 1946), I, 227. 
4 Wilson, J. Dover, What Happens in Hamlet (Cambridge University Press, 1951), p. 125. 
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Ophelia’s death, concise and pithy in speech, with a talent for seeing the essence 
of every situation presented before her eyes. If she is not profound, she is cer- 
tainly never silly. We first hear her asking Hamlet to stop wearing black, to stop 
walking about with his eyes downcast, and to realize that death is an inevitable 
part of life. She is, in short, asking him not to give way to the passion of grief, 
a passion of whose force and dangers the Elizabethans were aware, as Miss 
Campbell has shown.’ Claudius echoes her with a well-reasoned argument 
against grief which was, in its philosophy if not in its language, a piece of com- 
monplace Elizabethan lore. After Claudius’ speech, Gertrude asks Hamlet to 
remain in Denmark, where he is rightly loved. Her speeches have been short, 
however warm and loving, and conciseness of statement is not the mark of a 
dull and shallow woman. 

We next hear her, as Queen and gracious hostess, welcoming Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern to the court, hoping, with the King, that they may cheer 
Hamlet and discover what is depressing him. Claudius then tells Gertrude, 
when they are alone, that Polonius believes he knows what is upsetting Hamlet. 
The Queen answers: 


I doubt it is no other than the main, 
His father’s death and our o’er-hasty marriage. (II. ii. 56-57) 


This statement is concise, remarkably to the point, and not a little courageous. 
It is not the statement of a dull, slothful woman who can only echo her hus- 
band’s words. Next, Polonius enters with his most unbrief apotheosis to brevity. 
The Queen interrupts him with five words: “More matter with less art” (II. ii. 
95)- It would be difficult to find a phrase more applicable to Polonius. When 
this gentleman, in no way deterred from his loquacity, after purveying the 
startling news that he has a daughter, begins to read a letter, the Queen asks 
pointedly “Came this from Hamlet to her?” (II. ii. 114). 

We see Gertrude next in Act III, asking Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
with her usual directness, if Hamlet received them well, and if they were able 
to tempt him to any pastime. But before leaving the room, she stops for a word 
of kindness to Ophelia. It is a humane gesture, for she is unwilling to leave 
Ophelia, the unhappy tool of the King and Polonius, without some kindly and 
intelligent appreciation of her help: 


And for your part, Ophelia, I do wish 

That your gocd beauties be the happy cause 

Of Hamlet’s wildness. So shall I hope your virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again, 

To both your honors. (III. i. 38-42) 


It is difficult to see in this speech, as Bradley apparently does, the gushing shal- 
low wish of a sentimental woman that class distinctions shall not stand in the 
way of true love. 

At the play, the Queen asks Hamlet to sit near her. She is clearly trying to 
make him feel he has a place in the court of Denmark. She does not speak again 
until Hamlet asks her how she likes the play. “The lady doth protest too much, 
methinks” (III.ii.240) is her immortal comment on the player queen. The 


5 Campbell, Lily B., Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes (New York: Barnes & Noble, 1952), pp. 
112-113. 
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scene gives her four more words: when Claudius leaps to his feet, she asks “How 
fares my Lord?” (III. ii. 278). 

I will for the moment pass over the scene in the Queen’s closet, to follow 
her quickly through the remainder of the play. After the closet scene, the Queen 
comes to speak to Claudius. She tells him, as Hamlet has asked her to, that he, 
Hamlet, is mad, and has killed Polonius. She adds, however, that he now weeps 
for what he has done. She does not wish Claudius to know what she now 
knows, how wild and fearsome Hamlet has become. Later, she does not wish 
to see Ophelia, but hearing how distracted she is, consents. When Laertes bursts 
in ready to attack Claudius, she immediately steps between Claudius and 
Laertes to protect the King, and tells Laertes it is not Claudius who has killed 
his father. Laertes will of course soon learn this, but it is Gertrude who manages 
to tell him before he can do any meaningless damage. She leaves Laertes and 
the King together, and then returns to tell Laertes that his sister is drowned. 
She gives her news directly, realizing that suspense will increase the pain of it, 
but this is the one time in the play when her usual pointed conciseness would 
be the mark neither of intelligence nor kindness, and so, gently, and at some 
length, she tells Laertes of his sister’s death, giving him time to recover from 
the shock of grief, and to absorb the meaning of her words. At Ophelia’s funeral 
the Queen scatters flowers over the grave: 


Sweets to the sweet; farewell! 

I hop’d thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s. wife. 
I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 
And not t’ have strew’d thy grave. (V. i. 266-269) 


She is the only one present decently mourning the death of someone young, and 
not heated in the fire of some personal passion. 

At the match between Hamlet and Laertes, the Queen believes that Hamlet 
is out of training, but glad to see him at some sport, she gives him her handker- 
chief to wipe his brow, and drinks to his success. The drink is poisoned and she 
dies. But before she dies she does not waste time on vituperation; she warns 
Hamlet that the drink is poisoned to prevent his drinking it. They are her last 
words. Those critics who have thought her stupid admire her death; they call 
it uncharacteristic. 

In Act III, when Hamlet goes to his mother in her closet his nerves are 
pitched at the very height of tension; he is on the edge of hysteria. The possi- 
bility of murdering his mother has in fact entered his mind, and he has just 
met and refused an opportunity to kill Claudius. His mother, meanwhile, wait- 
ing for him, has told Polonius not to fear for her, but she knows when she sees 
Hamlet that he may be violently mad. Hamlet quips with her, insults her, tells 
her he wishes she were not his mother, and when she, still retaining dignity, 
attempts to end the interview, Hamlet seizes her and she cries for help. The 
important thing to note is that the Queen’s cry “Thou wilt not murder me” 
(III. iv.21) is not foolish. She has seen from Hamlet’s demeanor that he is 
capable of murder, as indeed in the next instant he proves himself to be. 

We next learn from the Queen’s startled “As kill a king” (III. iv. 30) that 
she has no knowledge of the murder, though of course this is only confirmation 
here of what we already know. Then the Queen asks Hamlet why he is so 
hysterical: 
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What have I done, that thou dar’st wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me? (III. iv. 39-40) 


Hamlet tells her: it is her lust, the need of sexual passion, which has driven her 
from the arms and memory of her husband to the incomparably cruder charms 
of his brother. He cries out that she has not even the excuse of youth for her 
lust: 

O Shame! where is thy blush? Rebellious hell, 

If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax 

And melt in her own fire. Proclaim no shame 

When the compulsive ardor gives the charge, 

Since frost itself as actively doth burn, 

And reason panders will. (III. iv. 82-88) 


This is not only a lust, but a lust which throws out of joint all the structure of 
human morality and relationships. And the Queen admits it. If there is one 
quality that has characterized, and will characterize, every speech of Gertrude’s 
in the play, it is the ability to see reality clearly, and to express it. This talent is 
not lost when turned upon herself: 


O Hamlet, speak no more! 
Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul, 
And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct. (III. iv. 88-91) 


She knows that lust has driven her, that this is her sin, and she admits it. Not 
that she wishes to linger in the contemplation of her sin. No more, she cries, 
no more. And then the Ghost appears to Hamlet. The Queen thinks him mad 
again—as well she might—but she promises Hamlet that she will not betray 
him—and she does not. 

Where, in all that we have seen of Gertrude, is there the picture of “a soft 
animal nature, very dull and very shallow?” She may indeed be “animal” in the 
sense of “lustful”. But it does not follow that because she wishes to continue a 
life of sexual experience, her brain is soft or her wit unperceptive. 

Some critics, having accepted Gertrude as a weak and vacillating woman, 
see no reason to suppose that she did not fall victim to Claudius’ charms before 
the death of her husband and commit adultery with him. These critics, Professor 
Bradley among them (p. 166), claim that the elder Hamlet clearly tells his son 
that Gertrude has committed adultery with Claudius in the speech beginning 
“Ay that incestuous, that adulterate beast” (I. v. 41ff.). Professor Dover Wilson 
presents the argument: 

Is the Ghost speaking here of the o’er-hasty marriage of Claudius and 
Gertrude? Assuredly not. His “certain term” is drawing rapidly to an end, 
and he is already beginning to “scent the morning air.” Hamlet knew of 
the marriage, and his whole soul was filled with nausea at the thought of 
the speedy hasting to “incestuous sheets.” Why then should the Ghost waste 
precious moments in telling Hamlet what he was fully cognisant of before? 
. . . Moreover, though the word “incestuous” was applicable to the mar- 
riage, the rest of the passage is entirely inapplicable to it. Expressions like 
“witchcraft”, “traitorous gifts”, “seduce”, “shameful lust”, and “seeming 
virtuous” may be noted in passing. But the rest of the quotation leaves no 
doubt upon the matter. .. . (P. 293) 
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Professor Dover Wilson and other critics have accepted the Ghost’s word 
“adulterate” in its modern meaning. The Elizabethan word “adultery”, how- 
ever, was not restricted to its modern meaning, but was used to define any sexual 
relationship which could be called unchaste, including of course an incestuous 
one.® Certainly the elder Hamlet considered the marriage of Claudius and Ger- 
trude to be unchaste and unseemly, and while his use of the word “adulterate” 
indicates his very strong feelings about the marriage, it would not to an Eliza- 
bethan audience necessarily mean that he believed Gertrude to have been false 
to him before his death. It is important to notice, too, that the Ghost does not 
apply the term “adulterate” to Gertrude, and he may well have considered the 
term a just description of Claudius’ entire sexual life. 

But even if the Ghost used the word “adulterate” in full awareness of its 
modern restricted meaning, it is not necessary to assume on the basis of this 
single speech (and it is the only shadow of evidence we have for such a con- 
clusion) that Gertrude was unfaithful to him while he lived. It is quite prob- 
able that the elder Hamlet still considered himself married to Gertrude, and he 
is moreover revolted that her lust for him (“why she would hang on him as if 
increase of appetite had grown by what it fed on”) should have so easily trans- 
ferred itself to another. This is why he uses the expressions “seduce”, “shameful 
lust”, and others. Professor Dover Wilson has himself said “Hamlet knew of 
the marriage, and his whole soul was filled with nausea at the thought of the 
speedy hasting to incestuous sheets”; the soul of the elder Hamlet was un- 
doubtedly filled with nausea too, and this could well explain his using such 
strong language, as well as his taking the time to mention the matter at all. It is 
not necessary to consider Gertrude an adulteress to account for the speech of the 
Ghost. 

Gertrude’s lust was, of course, more important to the plot than we may at 
first perceive. Charlton Lewis, among others, has shown how Shakespeare kept 
many of the facts of the plots from which he borrowed without maintaining the 
structures which explained them. In the original Belleforest story, Gertrude 
(substituting Shakespeare’s more familiar names) was daughter of the king; to 
become king, it was necessary to marry her. The elder Hamlet, in marrying 
Gertrude, ousted Claudius from the throne.’ Shakespeare retained the shell of 
this in his play. When she no longer has a husband, the form of election would 
be followed to declare the next king, in this case undoubtedly her son Hamlet. 
By marrying Gertrude, Claudius “popp’d in between th’ election and my 
hopes” (V.ii.65), that is, kept young Hamlet from the throne. Gertrude’s flaw 
of lust made Claudius’ ambition possible, for without taking advantage of the 
Queen’s desire still to be married, he could not have been king. 

But Gertrude, if she is lustful, is also intelligent, penetrating, and gifted 
with a remarkable talent for concise and pithy speech. In all the play, the person 
whose language hers most closely resembles is Horatio. “Sweets to the sweet”, 
she has said at Ophelia’s grave. “Good night sweet prince”, Horatio says at the 
end. They are neither of them dull, or shallow, or slothful, though one of them 
is passion’s slave. 


New School, New York City 


6 Sce Joseph, Bertram, Conscience and the King (London: Chatto and Windus, 1953), pp. 
16-19. 
7 Lewis, Charlton M., The Genesis of Hamlet (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1907), p. 36. 




















Shakespeare in the Nineteenth-Century 
Songsters 


RAY B. BROWNE 


SOPULAR interest in Shakespeare in the late eighteenth and 
2 the nineteenth centuries, in addition to theatric productions, 
7} has been shown by the presence of numerous travesties,’ se- 

# quels, operas, imitations, minor parodies in periodicals,” mod- 





fact that the ‘ ‘popular” songbooks, or so-called songsters, of the nineteenth 
century contained many songs from Shakespeare and songs which in one way 
or another referred to him. These songbooks, similar to the numerous “fireside” 
books of familiar songs of today, reflect well the kinds of “popular” songs people 
liked to sing, or at least what the editors thought they would buy.® 

These Shakespearian songs were of several kinds: (1) those which were 
exactly like the originals or w! hich had only verbal differences; (2) those which 
had verbal differences and had been further changed by the omission of lines; 
(3) those which had been constructed by piecing together lines from different 
parts of one or more plays; (4) those falsely attributed to him; (5) those which 
had only incidental reference to something Shakespearian and then developed 
on other—related or unrelated—lines; (6) those which were serious, semi- 
comical or burlesque treatments of passages from Shakespeare; (7) those which 
retold the stories of the plays. Each group reveals much about “popular” opin- 
ion and treatment of the poet in the nineteenth century.* 


1R. F. Sharp, “Travesties of Shakespeare”, The Library, 4th ser., 1 (1920), 1-20, traces fifty- 
nine produced 1792-1895. 

2 See R. W. Babcock, The Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry 1766-1799 (Chapel Hill: Univ. of 
North Carolina Press, 1931), pp. 30-31. Such parodies apparently diced out after 1805, at least in 
Gentleman’s Magazine. In 1805 (p. 1148) there were two parodies, number LVII, but I could find 
none later. 

31 have found three such songbooks. This number is perhaps too small to permit me to 
dogmatize about how many such songs there were, but these three indicate trends. Their titles are: 
(1) The Songster’s Library and Museum of Mirth, being Volume 1 of the Most Extensive Collection 
of Ancient and Modern Songs in the English Language (Cambridge, [England]: Manson, Emerson 
and Co., 1834), hereafter referred to as Library; (2) The Universal Songster or Museum of Mirth 
Forming the most Complete, Extensive and Valuable Collection of Ancient and Modern Songs in 
the English Language (London: Routledge and Sons, 1846), 3 vols., hereafter referred to as 
Songster; and (3) Davidson’s Universal Melodist, consisting of the Music and Words of Popular, 
Standard, and Original Songs, etc. (London: G. H. Davidson, 1867), 2 vols., hereafter referred 
to as Melodist. 

* Since some of Shakespeare’s pieces have been set to music many times by legitimate com- 
posers, and since these settings usually differ from one another and from the poet's, I am not con- 
cerned in this paper with a comparative study of composers’ texts with those in the songbooks. For 
the best nineteenth-century listing of the various composers of music to Shakespeare, see J. Green- 
hill’s A List of all the Songs and Passages in Shakespeare which have been set to Music (London: 
Published for The New Shakespeare Society, 1884). 
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The first group consists of fifteen songs which were reproduced in the 
songbooks with little or no variation. What changes there were consisted only 
of altered words or phrases, made, apparently, in an effort to familiarize the 
phraseology and_make it more “folksy” or “popular”. There was also some effort 
at “cleaning up” terms to make them more acceptable to nineteenth-century 
“popular” morality. (Changes resulting from carelessness or ignorance cannot, 
of course, be distinguished from others.) Two examples will illustrate these two 
points. Shakespeare’s “Who loves to lie with me, and turn his merry note” was 
changed in the songbook to “Who loves to work with me, And tune his merry 
note” (my italics). The poet’s lines, “And lady-smocks all silver-white”, and 
“When turtles tread” became “And ladies frocks all silver white”, and “When 
turtles wed”. These relatively unchanged texts were rather widely reproduced.° 

There were ten songs which, like those in Section I, had verbal changes, 
but which, additionally, were further altered by the omission of lines. “Blow, 
Blow, Thou Wintry (sic) Wind”® (A.Y.L., Il. vii. 174) omitted lines 179-183 
of the original; “The Horn, the Horn, the Lusty Horn” (4.Y.L.,, IV. ii. 11—in 
Songster, 1, 134) omitted the third line of the first stanza; “When Daffodils 
Begin to Peer” (W.T., IV. iii.1—in Songster, Il, 380) left off the final two 
stanzas; “Who is Sylvia? Who (sic) is She” (T.G.V., IV. ii. 39—Songster, I, 
107) omitted the last stanza; “She Never Told Her Love” (Twel., Il. iv. 113— 
Melodist, 1, 55), which is not a song in the play, was sung with considerable 
repetition of lines, and was missing the line and one-half beginning “She pin’d 
in thought”; “Full Many a Glorious Morning” (Sonn. 33—Songster, Il, 187) 
was a song missing the middle quatrain and final couplet. “Oh, Mistress Mine” 
(Twel., I.iii.4o—Songster, II, 136) omitted lines 48-50, and altered the ending 
thus: 


In delay there lives no plenty, 
Then wed, oh, wed me, sweet and twenty! 
Youth’s a season wo’n’t endure. 


Three poems from Pass. Pil. were treated in a like manner. “As It Fell 
Upon a Day” (XX, by Richard Barnefield—Songster, I, 181) omitted lines 383- 
384; in “Good Night, Good Rest!” (XIV, Anon.—Songster, I, 189) the couplet 
at the end of the fourth stanza was placed at the end of the second, and stanzas 


5“The Ousel Cock” (Dream, Ill. i. 128)—Songster, 1, 61; “Lulla, Lulla, Lullaby” (Dream, 
Il. ii. 9) —Songster, Il, 278; “Tell Me Where is Fancy Bred” (Merch., Ill. ii. 63)—Songster, 1, 83); 
“When Daisies Pied” (L.L.L., V. ii. 904)—Library, p. 50, Songster, 1, 10, and Melodist, 1, 106; 
“Sigh no More Ladies” (Much, II. iii. 64)—Songster, 1, 86; “Under The Greenwood Tree” (A.Y.L., 
II. v. 1)—Songster, 1, 249, and Melodist, Il, 241; “When that I was, and a Little Tiny Boy” (Twel., 
V. i. 398)—Melodist, Il, 378; “Love, Love, Nothing but Love” (Troil., Ill. i. 125)—Songster, I, 468; 
“Hark! The Lark” (Cym., II. iii. 21)—Songster, I, 76; ““Where the Bee sucks, There Lurk (sic) 
(Temp., V. i. 88)—Songster, 1, 415, and Melodist, 1, 84; all composers apparently used the title 
given here; “Come unto these Yellow Sands” (Temp., I. ii. 376)—Melodist, Il, 387; “How Should 
I Your True Love Know” (Ham., IV. v.23)—Melodist, II, 409; “Tomorrow is Saint Valentine's 
Day” (Ham., IV. v. 48)—Melodist, Il, 409. Two were from Pass. Pil., the authenticity of which such 
persons would never question: “It was a Lordling’s (sic) Daughter” (XV)—Songster, 1, 219; 
“Come Live With Me” (Marlowe's, XIX)—Melodist, I, 155. 

§ Library, p. 90; Songster, 1, 17; Melodist, 1, 54. 

7 All references to Shakespeare’s works are to the text by W. A. Neilson and Charles J. Hill, 
The Complete Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1942). 
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three and four of the poem were left off; approximately half of “Crabbed Age 
and Youth”® (XII) was omitted: 


Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together; 
Youth like summer morn, 
Age like winter weather. 


Age is full of care. 

Youth is full of pleasure; 
Age like winter bare, 

Youth like summer weather. 


Age I do abhor thee, 

Youth I do adore thee; 

O, sweet husband, hie thee, 
Methink’st thou stay’st too long. 


One of the most interesting liberties taken with Shakespeare’s works was 
that by which lines from two or more parts of one or more plays were welded 
into a rather coherent single piece. The two illustrations I found demand full 
quotation. 


Hey Nonny 


1) When is the time of night, 
That the graves all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his sprite, 
In the churchway paths to glide; 
And the fairies that do run, 
By the triple Hecates’ team, 
From the presence of the sun, 
Following darkness like a dream 
Now are frolic—(2) then I'll come, 


8 Anon.—Library, p. 80. Melodist, Il, 351, has a variant given as “Words from Shakspear'’s 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ (sic); music by Charles E. Horn”: 


Crabbed age and youth 

Cannot live together; 

Youth like summer morn— 

Age like winter weather. 

Age, I do abhor thee! 

Youth, I do adore thee! 

O! sweet husband, hie thee; 

For methinks thou stay’st too long, 
Methinks thou stay’st too long. 


Age is full of care; 
Youth is full of pleasure; 
Age like winter bare; 
Youth like summer weather; 
Age, I do abhor thee, etc. 
For other references see A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, The Poems, ed. Hyder E. Rollins 
(Phila.: J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1938). One of the mentioned references, Ford's Fancies Chaste 
and Noble, 1638, IV.i (Works, ed. Dyce, 1869, II, 291), gives the following variant first stanza: 
Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot jump together; 
One is like good luck, 
T’other like foul weather. 
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And will lead him up and down, 
Scaring him through field and town. 
3) Some there be that shadows kiss, 
Such have but a shadow’s bliss. 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silvered o’er, and so is this. 
Hey nonny, nonny, 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silvered o’er, and so is this. 
Hey nonny, nonny! (Library, p. 174) 


Lines (1) to (2) (Dream, V. i. 386-94) are little altered. “When is” was originally 
“Now it is”, and “The fairies” of line five was originally “wee fairies”. The 
lines from (2) to (3) are greatly changed from another part of the same play 
(III. ii. 396). In the original these lines read: 


Robin: Up and down, up and down, 
I will lead them up and down. 
I am fear’d in field and town. 
Goblin, lead them up and down. 


The idea is the same in both sets of words, but the “popular” song version makes 
the lines more “folksy”. The section beginning with (3) is from Merch. (II. ix. 
66). Here, too, the omission is significant: 


The fire seven times tried this; 
Seven times tried that judgement is, 
That never did choose amiss. 

Some there be that shadows kiss, 
Such have but a shadow’s bliss. 
There be fools alive, iwis, 

Silvered o’er; and so was this. 
Take what wife you will to bed, 

I will ever be your head. 

So be gone; you are sped. 


In the “popular” song the words are turned into a more definite, simpler song, 
the sexual suggestiveness is removed, and a familiar refrain is added. This com- 
bination almost surely was the product of some person (the editor?) who knew 
his Shakespeare quite well. 
Another piece illustrates how parts of different plays were welded into a 
single song: 
All That Glitters (sic) is not Gold 
1) All that glitters is not gold, 
Often you have heard that told, 
Many a man his life has sold, 
2) But lov’d mistress to behold— 
3) We'll leave a proof, by that which we shall do, 
Wives may be merry, and yet honest too. 
4) Gilded wood may worms enfold,— 
Were our lover wise or bold, 
Young in limbs, in judgement old.— 
5) Yet we'd say, (6) “your suit is cold”. 
7) We'll leave a proof, etc. (Songster, I, 231) 
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Section (1) was taken almost unchanged from Merch. (II. vii.65); (2) was also 
from Merch. (II. vii.68), but the line, altered to fit into a love song, originally 
read “But my outside to behold”; (3) was from Wives (IV. ii. 106), with only 
insignificant changes; (4) was from Merch. (II. vii.69)—the line “Were our 
lover wise or bold” was changed considerably from the play’s “Had you been 
as wise as bold”, a change fitting the line better into a love song; (5) was from 
no play—apparently it was original with some singer or editor; (6) came again 
from Merch, (II. vii.73) ; and (7) came again from the preceding part of Wives. 
This song affords an excellent example of how a piece was constructed of ele- 
ments from different places. 

Another type of lyric illustrating how the popular songbooks used Shake- 
speare, music composed by Matthew Lock”. The text is built up around Shake- 
I have found. These songs are of two kinds: first, that which was based some- 
what upon his works—a line or lines, or a name from a play; second, that which 
apparently owed nothing to Shakespeare’s works. In the first group are three 
pieces. One is “From “Macbeth’”: 


Let’s Have a Dance Upon the Heath 


Let’s have a dance upon the heath, 

We gain more life by Duncan’s death; 
Sometimes like brinded cats we shew, 
Having no music but our mew; 

To which we dance in some old mill, 
Upon the hopper, stone, or wheel, 

To some old saw or bardish rhyme, 
Where still the mill-clack does keep time, 
Where still the mill-clack does keep time. 


Sometimes about a hollow tree, 

Around, around, around dance we; 

And thither the chirping crickets come, 

And beetles sing in drowsy hum. 

Sometimes we dance o’er ferns or furze, 

To howls of wolves, or barks of curs; 

Or, if with none of these we meet, 

We dance to the echoes of our feet. (Melodist, II, 61) 


This piece was entered in the songbook as “From ‘Macbeth’—words by Shake- 
speare, music composed by Matthew Lock”. The text is built up around Shake- 
speare’s line “Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed” (Macb., IV.i. 1)—see 1. 3 
above; but apparently all except this one line was Lock’s own composition, 
written for his own music.® The editor of the songbook used Lock’s melody 
and much of his text. In the text given above there are only a few verbal differ- 
ences from Lock’s, but, more important, two sections, one preceding and one 
following the one given here, were omitted. The editor’s text is “simpler”, and 
is in effect a different song, since many of the “popular” singers would un- 
doubtedly not know that it was derived from Lock’s. 
Another song was composed around a line in Dream (II.i.252): 


8 For the Lock setting see John Caulfield, A Collection of the Vocal Music in Shakespear's Plays, 
pp. 16-19. 
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The Fairy Wreath 


Kingcup, daffodil, and rose, 

Shall the fairy wreath compose; 

Beauty, sweetness, and delight. 

Crown our revels of the night: 
Lightly trip it o’er the green 
Where the fairy ring is seen, 
So no one step of earthly tread 
Shall offend our lady’s head. 


Virtue sometimes droops her wing, 
Deauty’s bee may lose her sting, 
Fairy land can both combine 
Roses with the eglantine: (1) 
Lightly be your measures seen, 
Deftly footed o’er the green; 
Nor a spectre’s baleful head 
Peep at our nocturnal tread. (Songster, II, 252) 


No composer, and no tune were indicated for this piece. Perhaps it was not 
written by a “legitimate” composer; possibly the editor himself wrote the words, 
which were built up around the line “With sweet musk-roses and with eglan- 
tine”—(1) above. 

Another lyric owed to Shakespeare, apparently, only the name (from Wives, 
III. i. 72): 


Sweet Anne Page 


When the fair summer’s joys appear, 
Oh, sweet Anne Page! 
But thou away dread winter’s near, 
And all around is dark and drear. 
The leaves look pale, and shepherds mourn, 
All nature droops till you return, 
Oh, sweet Anne Page! 


When April’s glories shine on me, 
Oh, sweet Anne Page! 

And violets bloom, oh, none I see, 

But sweets or colors stolen from thee! 

Yet tho tis winter, thou away, 

Still these thy shadows make it May, 
Oh, sweet Anne Page! 


This piece occurred in three songbooks,” in slightly different versions. In one, 
in the table of contents it was listed: “Welsh air, Poetry from “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor’ ”. In the others, the air was named as “Sweet Mary Ann”, a tune 
I have not found elsewhere. The author, whoever he was, apparently liked the 
name of Anne Page and wrote a song about her. The fact that it was sung to 
two tunes—since the two do not seem to be the same—indicates a certain popu- 
larity, at least in the nineteenth century. 


10 Library, p. 34; Songster, Il, 7; Melodist, 1, 156. 
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A final piece which was attributed to Shakespeare was seemingly entirely 
someone else’s: 


Fill All The Glasses 


Fill all the glasses, fill them high, 
Drink, and defy all power but love; 
Wine gives the slave his liberty, 
But love makes a slave of thund’ring Jove. 
Then drink, then drink away, 
Make a night of the day, 
*Tis nectar, ’tis liquor divine, 
The pleasures of life, 
Free from anguish and strife, 
Are owing to love and good wine. (Songster, I, 165) 


Three songs treated their material in such a way as to assume rather great 
familiarity on the part of the singer with Shakespeare. One, “A Playing We 
Will Go” (Songster, II, 43), begins with the “Seven Ages” speech (A.Y.L., 
II. vii. 139) and has eleven more stanzas only slightly related. The first begins: 


Billy Shakespeare told us, long ago, 
From infancy to age, 
That all mankind were players, 
And that all the world’s a stage, 
And a-playing we will go, etc. (sic) 


Another, “I Went to Stratford Avon Once”, uses Shakespeare as a kind of 
framework, beginning and ending with him: 


I went to Stratford Avon once, 
Old Shakespeare’s house to see, sirs: 


So now I’ve come from Shakespeare’s house. 


The intervening four stanzas describe the Stratford market, with the refrain: 
“Quawk, quawk, away! / I sing of Stratford, pretty Stratford, I on a market- 
day!” 

The last song in this group, “Poor Old Jack”,”” presupposed some knowl- 
edge of Falstaff and Bardolph. It begins: 


With the jolly knight in view that Shakespeare drew 
I love my joke to crack; 

And fi'!, like him, up to the brim, 
A cup of good old sack. 


And in the third of four stanzas it mentions “Like the bonfire blaze of a 
Bardolph’s nose”. 

There were two pieces which paraphrased or burlesqued passages from the 
plays. One is “To Be, Or Not To Be / A Vocal Paraphrase on Hamlet’s Solilo- 
quy”.’? Not comical, this poetically slight song of five stanzas paraphrases the 

11 Songster, Ill, 21. Written by “Bryant”. Air: “Bow wow wow”. 


12 Songster, Ill, 168. Written by “Collins”. 
13 Songster, Ill, 248. Written by “Collins”. 
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lines rather closely, both in and out of quotation marks. Disconnected passages 
will indicate the tenor: 


In Shakespeare’s all-enlight’ning school, 
Where wit and wisdom equal shine, 
Where genius spurns at fett’ring rule, 
And, dow’ring, soars to heights divine, 
The royal Hamlet, wrapt in thought, 
On Freedom’s power and Fate’s decree, 
The question, with importance fraught, 
He states—“To be, or not to be.” 


Now pond’ring, if the noble mind 
Should tamely suffer Fortune’s frown, 


“To sleep”—but, then, perchance to dream: 
Ay, there’s the rub, dark Doubt replies: 


Then, till we quit this mortal coil, 

To reach that undiscovered bourn, 
Where terminates all human toil, 

And whence no trav’ller can return, 
Let smiling hope expand the breast, 

And all from doubt and dread be free, 
Since all is ordered for the best— 

Whate’er’s “to be, or not to be.” 


14 


Another song took up again “The Seven Ages”, this time “With Additions”. 
This burlesque begins: “Our immortal poet’s page says that all the world’s a 
stage, / And that men, with all their airs, are nothing more than players”. Two 
stanzas will illustrate the treatment: 


Then the lover next appears, soused over head and ears, 
Like a lobster in the fire, sighing ready to expire, 
With a deep hole in his heart, you might through it drive a cart, 
All to fill up the farsical scene, O! 
Beauty spurns him, passion burns him, like a wizard, eats his gizzard. 
SPOKEN.) Oh, my most adorable Amelia, had I words sufficiently strong 
to express my admiration of your beauty, you would at once believe me 
your devoted lover, and complete my bliss by flying to his arms who must 
for ever pine for the possession of that angelic form. 
Hey down, ho down, derry derry down, 
All to fill up the farsical scene, O! 
Then the soldier, ripe for plunder, breathing slaughter, blood and thunder, 
Like a cat among the mice, kicks a dust up in a trice; 
Talks of nought but streaming veins, shatter’d limbs and scattered brains, 
All to fill up the farsical scene, O! 
Fight or fly, run or die, pop or pelter, helter skelter. 
SPOKEN.) Aye, I shall never forget the last battle I was in, such marching 
and countermarching,—up the hill and down the hill,—right and left, flank 


14 Songster, 1, 173. The tune “Seven Ages” was widely used. For two American parodies of 
this speech see Esther C. Dunn, Shakespeare in America (New York: Macmillan, 1939), pp. 216- 
217. 
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and rear. Bless your heart, I have fought up to my knees in blood; and, at 
the very last battle I fought in, I had six horses shot under me—saw my 
comrades mown down like hay; and, just as a twenty-four-pounder was 
coming towards me, I drew my broad-sword—cut it right in two—one half 
went up in the air, and the other half went— 

Hey down, ho down, etc. 


The final group consists of four long pieces which retell and burlesque 
Shakespearian plays. These pieces depended for their effect upon puns,’ forced 
rhymes and ridiculous humor. A “Hamlet” appeared in two songsters.’® I quote 
the entire song: 


A Hero’s life I sing, 
His story shall my pen mark, 
He was not the king, 
But Hamlet, the Prince of Denmark; 
His mamma was young, 
The crown she had her eyes on; 
Her husband stopp’d her tongue, 
She stopp’d his ears with poison. 
Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, rumpti, udy, 
Tweedle, deedle ch! ri, fol, rumpti, doodle eh! 


When she had kill’d the king, 
She ogl’d much his brother, 
And having slain one spouse, 
She quickly got another; 
And this so soon did she, 
And was so great a sinner, 
The funeral bak’d meats 
Serv’d for the wedding dinner. 
Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, etc. 


Now Hamlet, sweet, her son, 
No bully or bravado, 
Of love hot the flame, 
And so went to Bernado, 
“Oh, sir,” says one, “we've seen 
A sight with monstrous sad eye”; 
And this was nothing but— 
The Ghost of Hamlet’s daddy. 
Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, etc. 


Just at that time it rose, 

And sighing, said, “List, Hammy, 
Your mother is the snake 

That poison’d me; or d—(sic) me. 
And now I’m gone below, 

All over sulph’rous flame, boy; 


15 Between 1850 and 1880 the pun was the basis of burlesque humor (Sharp, p. 12). 
18 Songster, 1, 184. Written by Theodore Hook. Tune: “Lunnun is the Devil”. Exactly the 
same in Melodist, 1, 303. 
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That your dad should be on fire, 
You'll own’s a burning shame, boy. 
Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, etc. 


Just at the time he spoke, 
The morn was breaking through dell, 
Up jump’d a cock, and cried, 
“Cock-a-doodle, doodle”: 
“I’m now cock-sure of going, 
Preserve you from all evil; 
And to your mother walk, 
And Ill walk to the d— 1. (sic) 


Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, etc. 


Hamlet lov’d a maid, 

Calumny had pass’d her, 
She never had play’d tricks, 

‘Cause—nobody had asked her; 
Madness seiz’d her wits, 

Poor Lord Chamb’rlain’s daughter, 
She jump’d into a pond, 

And went to heaven by water. 

Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, etc. 


No matter now for that, 

A play they made, and shamm’d it; 
The audience Claudius was, 

And he got up and d—d (sic) it. 
He vow’d he’d see no more, 

He felt a won’drous dizziness, 
And then for candles call’d, 

To make light of the bus’ness. 

Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, etc. 


A fencing-match had they, 
The queen drinks as they try too, 
Says she, “O, king, I’m killed.” 
Says Laertes, “So am I too.” 
“And so am I,” cries Ham, 
“What, can all these things true be?” 
“What, are you dead?” says the king. 
“Yes, sir, and so shall you be.” 
Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, etc. 


So then he stabb’d his liege, 
Then fell on Ophy’s brother, 
And so the Danish court 
All tumbI’d one on rother. 
To celebrate these deeds, 
Which are from no false shamlet, 
Ev’ry village small 
Henceforth was call’d a Hamlet. 
Tooral, looral, lay, ti, rol, etc. 
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Macbeth was retold in two songs, both to the same tune. One, “The Tragedy of 
Macbeth”,’" gives a rather close version of the play. Its treatment of Lady Mac- 
beth is unsympathetic: 


The king he lodged with him one night, 
When Lady Macbeth, the vile slut, sir, 
Determined her husband outright, 
His majesty’s throat for to cut, sir. 


The last of the seven stanzas moralizes: 


Macduff was the man for his money, 

The charm it was quite broke asunder; 
He came into life very funny, 

So Macbeth was obliged to knock under: 
He was killed—so the moral permit, 

“Shun gipsies, they are a vile crew, sir; 
And murder don’t go to commit, 

For you'll surely be hanged if you do, sir.” 
Rumpti, udity, udity, rumpti, udity, I do, 
Rumpti, udity, udity, ri, fal, la, de, la, li, do. 


The other “Macbeth”’® is even more absurd in treatment; it parallels the play 
less closely. The second and fifth stanzas, of seven, will illustrate: 


My stars! in the air here’s a knife! 
I’m sure it cannot be a hum; 
T'll catch at the handle, odd’s life, 
And then I shall not cut my thumb, 
I’ve got him! no, at him again, 
Come, come, I’m not fond of these jokes: 
This must be some blade of the brain, 
Those witches are giv’n to hoax. 
Rumpty, iddity, etc. (sic) 


Now, o’er this terrestrial hive, 
A life paralytic is spread, 
For while the one half is alive, 
The other is sleepy and dead. 
King Duncan, in grand majesty, 
Has got my state-bed for a snooze, 
I’ve lent him my slippers, so I 
May certainly stand in his shoes. 
Rumpty, iddity, etc. (sic) 


The final song in this group is “Othello, Or, Fine Fleecy Hosiery”. In 
nine stanzas, this piece parallels the play rather closely, burlesqueing broadly. 
A few fragments will give the tone and treatment: 


O have you not heard of a story, 
A comical story, and true? 
If- you hav’n’t, and will but attend, 
17 Songster, 1, 426. Written by “Lawler”. Tune: “Madam Fig’s Gala”. 


18 Songster, III, 164. Tune: “Madam Fig’s Gala”. 
19 Songster, Ill, 307. Tune: “Madam Fig’s Gala”. 
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It’s a hundred to.one, but you do. 
It is of a man of some note, 

A comical outlandish fellow; 
In Venice lived, as it’s wrote, 

And his name was Mister Othello. 


So, when he comes home, straight he goes 
To Mrs. Othello, in bed— 
And says he, “Dear, I must blow my nose, 
For I’ve got a sad cold in my head. 
A handkerchief, wife, I expect one,” 
So out from the pillow she tost it. 
“Not this,” he exclaimed, “but the checked one.” 
“Oh! curse it,” cries Desdy, “I’ve lost it.” 


All this comes from a cold in the head, 
So blind Fortune, in this matter, shows her eye; 
Not one of these folks would be dead, 
If they had but worn fine fleecy hosiery. 
Rumpti, udity, udity, rumpti, udity ido, 
Rumpti, udity, udity, ri fal la de la ido. 


The above forty songs from the songsters, and their treatment, indicate 
how widely Shakespeare was known and used by the singers of “popular” songs 
in the nineteenth century. The popular idolatry which had begun in the late 
eighteenth century was continuing. These people looked upon him as a human 
being whose works were not too sacrosanct for their familiar and sometimes 
irreverent treatment. Shakespeare was still a “popular” playwright. 
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Reviews 


The Great Folio of 1623: Shakespeare’s Plays in the Printing House. By JOHN W. SHROEDER. 
Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe String Press, 1956. Pp. [xii] + 125. $4.25. 


This book, a revised doctoral dissertation, is essentially a bibliographical 
treatise on irregularities in the printing of the First Folio that are revealed by a 
study of the linear rules that frame each page of the Folio text. Not only is it 
obliged to deal throughout with bibliographical evidence; it is centrally con- 
cerned with the establishment and use of a new bibliographical technique. Such 
a work, sensational though some of its findings are, can hardly be expected to 
appeal to many persons not already tolerably familiar with the materials and 
methods of analytical bibliography. Hence it seems unfortunate that Dr. 
Shroeder has been persuaded to address himself to “the ordinary reader”. The 
book does not, despite the claim made in Professor Prouty’s Foreword, “give 
the ordinary reader a full account of what we currently know” about the print- 
ing of the First Folio. Yet it attempts to do so, and simultaneously to provide 
the “background material” that the non-specialist will require in order to under- 
stand the argument. What is new and important in the book tends in conse- 
quence to be obscured by an unnecessarily detailed recapitulation, drawn 
largely from Willoughby, of what might be called the elementary bibliography 
of the First Folio. To this subject most of Chapters I and II are devoted; and 
it is therefore not until we are nearly halfway through The Great Folio of 
1623 that we are able to read “I approach at last the main business of this study 
. . . the detection of the previously undiscovered irregularities in the order of 
printing the First Folio” (p. 59). 

The primary instruments of this labor are the frames that enclose the 
various pages of the First Folio—or, more exactly, the box rules that are the 
individual typographical components of these frames. None of the rules used 
by the Folio printers have hitherto received much attention. Mr. Schroeder now 
subjects the box rules (he specifically disclaims concern with the center rules 
used to divide columns) to intensive scrutiny. Ten such rules were ordinarily 
required for each forme, a set of five for each of its two pages; and the same ten 
rules were used over and over again in successive formes, each rule normally 
being transferred to precisely the same position in the new forme as it had oc- 
cupied in the forme just printed. Normally; but by no means always. Changes 
not infrequently took place: individual rules got shifted about in various ways, 
each shift producing a new arrangement, or “configuration”, of the components 
of the page-frames. Each new configuration usually remained stable through a 
number of successive formes but then in its turn suffered change. First identify- 
ing individual rules, Mr. Schroeder reduces the changing configurations in 
which they occur to numerical and literal formulae called serials. These serials 
are his primary evidence; they define, first of all, groups of formes having the 
same configurations of rules; but since they also show how each group is re- 
lated to all the others they usually make apparent as well the probable order of 
the different groups. This order can frequently be confirmed by secondary testi- 
mony: minor physical damage to individual rules is fairly common, and it 
permits absolute distinctions between early and late. 
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Thus The Great Folio explains both why and how a systematic analysis of 
rules can be made to show the order in which various groups of formes went 
through the press. In the process, moreover, it not only corrects fundamental 

errors in Dr. Willoughby’s account of the printing of the First Folio, long gen- 
erally accepted, but also makes clear that the printing of the Tragedies was 
characterized almost throughout by major irregularities of which Willoughby 
was wholly unaware. This is Mr. Shroeder’s real achievement: the working out 
of a new technique for dealing effectively with a neglected body of bibliographi- 
cal evidence, and then the setting forth of what it appears to tell us about how 
the First Folio was printed. Even the Comedies and Histories, this evidence 
shows, were somewhat less regularly produced than we have supposed; but in 
the Tragedies Jaggard’s men seem to have “hopped to and fro, now printing a 
forme in one quire, now perfecting a sheet in another and far removed quire”, 
jumping about from play to play—from Coriolanus to Macbeth, from Titus 
Andronicus to Julius Caesar, from Romeo and Juliet to Hamlet and then back 
to Romeo again—in a fashion so unexpected, and apparently so capricious, as to 
be astonishing indeed. All of this, both the evidence and the story that it tells, 
is presented in Chapter III (pp. 59-91). 

The book proceeds in Chapter IV to consider why the First Folio was 
printed in a manner so strange. The solutions offered are unimpressive. More 
space than is needed is used merely to recapitulate the already familiar explana- 
tions of Greg and Willoughby as to irregularities in the printing of Troilus, 
Richard II, and 1 Henry IV; it is tentatively suggested that The Winter’s Tale 
was printed later than King John because the copy for it had earlier been lost; 
and the theory is advanced that, as regards Twelfth Night and Henry VIII, the 
Players had only one version of each and that “both plays chanced to be in re- 
hearsal or production just when Jaggard wanted them” (pp. 112-113). Two 
major problems now remain: Romeo and Juliet and Coriolanus-Titus: Mr. 
Shroeder frankly confesses that the extreme irregularities that marked the print- 
ing of Romeo and Juliet defeat him, and at the end of his Conclusion (Chapter 
V) he writes that Romeo presents the chief of those questions for which he has 
“not even been able to suggest possible answers” (p. 125). For the observed 
irregularities in the printing of Coriolanus and Titus Andronicus, however, he 
has an explanation. Although the various formes of quires bb and cc in the 
published First Folio were printed in a peculiar order, these quires are cancels 
of original bb and cc quires which were printed quite regularly but which suf- 
fered some kind of accident: six edition-sheets containing much of Corto- 
lanus and the beginning of Titus “were spoiled in some printing-house mishap” 
(p. 106). This, as its author is in some measure aware, is a fantastic supposition. 
Moreover it is demonstrably wrong. But it is worth noticing, together with Mr. 
Shroeder’s failure to solve what he considers the Romeo problem, because both 
illustrate the limitations of his method. The irregularities in both Coriolanus- 
Titus and Romeo and Juliet are actually all part of the same single problem. As 
rules indeed show, the various formes of all these plays (and of others biblio- 
graphically associated with them) were printed in a most unexpected order. 
Why they were so printed becomes evident as soon as it is appreciated that three 
different compositors worked on this part of the book and that one of them set 
only from printed copy. Box rules can of course tell us nothing about these mat- 
ters—nor about others equally important. They serve admirably to define groups 
of formes in which all the individual members have the same configuration of 

rules, but they do not (save very exceptionally) fix the order within the groups. 
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Thus, as regards Coriolanus-Titus, rules indicate that two formes of quire dd 
(Titus) belong in the same group with all six formes of quire aa (Coriolanus) ; 
but they do not show that both of the dd formes were printed after all six of the 
aa formes, as Mr. Shroeder merely assumes they were. Other evidence shows 
that, on the contrary, dd3¥:4 was printed between two formes of aa. Not even 
quire aa, therefore, was produced “regularly”. And it will hardly do to conclude 
that therefore quire aa, as well as both the following quires, is a cancel; for this 
hypothesis will not satisfactorily account for the abnormal order in which the 
posited cancels themselves were set. There appears to be, surprisingly enough, 
evidence that parts of the Folio text of Coriolanus are cancels: but the evidence 
is not from rules and it involves two sheets (bb2:5 and 1:6) instead of two full 
quires. 

Bibliographical evidence is of many kinds, and it is a serious mistake to 
suppose that the manifold pecularities of the First Folio will be satisfactorily 
explained by only one kind—or even by one kind that can occasionally be sup- 
plemented and confirmed by another. Mr. Shroeder makes good use of page- 
number errors, of running-titles and act-headings, and of evidence of injury to 
rules and ornaments (although he fails to note that a damaged center rule in 
tr3 makes it impossible that qq1v:6, where the same rule appears undamaged, 
was printed later than rr3:4¥, as the box rules suggest; and he is wrong to con- 
clude that the use of only one skeleton after quire “a” means that work on the 
Folio hereafter proceeded more slowly than before, where two skeletons were 
used—for it can be shown that two compositors worked simultaneously on most 
of the one-skeleton quires that followed quire “a”, whereas only one man at a 
time set type in many of the preceding, two-skeleton quires). Box rules, how- 
ever, are his mainstay, and large bodies of important evidence remain entirely 
beyond his purview. Hence his difficulties in Chapters ITV and V; and non- 
specialist readers should be explicitly warned that what is new in this part of 
the book is more startling than sound. 

What, then, of Chapter III? How sound has the central chapter of this book 
been found by an investigator who has made an entirely independent study of 
the Folio rules and who happens also to have been able to test, by means not 
available to Mr. Shroeder, the validity of box rules as bibliographical evidence? 
I consider Mr. Shroeder’s work in Chapter III essentially reliable within the 
limits which he himself has set. We have seen that he forgets, when writing of 
cancelled quires of Coriolanus and Titus in Chapter IV, his own earlier warning 
(on p. 88) that rules ordinarily do not show the order of the individual members 
within one of his groups. It should perhaps be added that the order he arbitrarily 
assigns to the formes within these groups is almost never the true one and is in 
fact generally more nearly the reverse of it. But the groups themselves are in 
the main accurately defined, and other evidence definitely shows (1) that in all 
but a few instances the formes in a given group “were printed all in one con- 
tinuous run”; and (2) that the sequence of the various groups is as Mr. Shroeder 
describes it. There is no doubt whatever, I believe, that the various parts of the 
Jaggard Shakespeare were printed in substantially the order indicated by The 
Great Folio of 1623. The order of the individual formes throughout the First 
Folio—a matter of great importance to future editors of Shakespeare—has yet to 
be made known. But Mr. Shroeder has demonstrated conclusively that Julius 
Caesar was printed before Romeo and Juliet; that part of Richard III and the 
whole of Henry VIII were printed only long after the other Histories and when 
all of Macbeth and part of Hamlet had completed their runs at the press; that 
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Timon of Athens was printed immediately after certain formes of King Lear; 
that, indeed, irregularity was the rule rather than the exception throughout the 
printing of a large part of the great folio of 1623. 

This is important information, and its discoverer deserves high praise. 
Hence it is not easy for a reviewer to report that the style of The Great Folio 
often seems calculated to repel rather than attract readers. Nothing can be 
gained, for example, by writing “the succession of references as they are given 
in each separate grouping” (p. 88) when “the order of formes within each 
group” is meant; or by the statement, “I should not be especially surprised to 
learn that the reader who has no special passion for looking at serials has be- 
come bored with me by now” (p. 66). (Sometimes, however, Mr. Shroeder may 
be found to convey meaning very skillfully; and I take a special personal com- 
fort from one of his remarks about a machine that I use: it works, he observes, 
“on optical principles which are for all practical purposes foolproof.”) 


Pinecrest, Virginia CHARLTON HINMAN 


Unity in Shakespearian Tragedy. By sreNts stirL1nc. Columbia University Press, 1956. 
Pp. [ix] + 212. $3.75. 

Professor Brents Stirling’s book on the interplay of theme and character in 
Shakespeare’s tragedies contains a number of interesting and original points. 
He owes a good deal to recent discussions on Shakespeare’s imagery, but by iso- 
lating particular groups of images he is able to throw some new light on the 
plays he discusses. He points out that 


no interpretation of Shakespeare should be considered as an attempt at 
completeness, nor should any interpretation be read as denying another 
with which it is not actually in conflict. 


It is important to bear this warning in mind when reading Mr. Stirling’s inter- 
pretations, as otherwise we might be tempted to regard them as peripheral. 
They are true as far as they go, but they are not the whole truth, or even the 
main truth. It is doubtless legitimate, for example, to analyze the theme of haste 
in Romeo and Juliet, though few readers would regard it as the main theme. 
Similarly the “ceremonial” or ritual element in Julius Caesar is important but, 
in my opinion, it is still subsidiary. 

Dr. Stirling’s longest section is an interpretation of Hamlet. He tries to 
harmonize two current interpretations of the play by suggesting that 


Hamlet’s conflict is one in which a sense of underemotion leads to over- 
emotion, and in which guilt accompanies either state of feeling; 


he finds the significance of the recorder passage to be that Hamlet 


does not shrink from the invasion of privacy but from the invasion of com- 
plex privacy by clumsy and conventional devices; 


and he puts considerable stress on the theme of madness. These three chapters 
are well reasoned, though some details may be open to question. To describe 
Hamlet’s repetition of “mother” before the interview with Gertrude as a “weird 
cry” ignores the stage necessity of warning Polonius of his approach. One is 
equally puzzled in the interesting chapter on the theme of reputation in Othello 
by the statement that the “dramatic loss of honour” by Cassio “is amplified by 
strong lyrical expression”. 

In Macbeth Dr. Stirling suggests that the unity is partly based upon four 
themes—darkness, sleep, contradiction, and raptness; and on the last of these, if 
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not on.the others, he has some new points to make. He thinks that Antony and 
Cleopatra is “engagingly satirical throughout”; but some of his arguments rest 


on curious interpretations of the text. He appears to regard Menas as ethically 
superior to Antony. 


An exchange between Pompey and Menas, however, suggests most clearly 
the ethical void in which Antony flourishes. These two are characters who 
attain dignity, and by analogy reflect it upon Antony, not because they set 
themselves above morality, but because they do so easily and with no effort 
to be impressive. Withdraw this saving grace from the nonconformist and 
simple egotism remains, 


I am not sure that I understand the words I have italicized; but it is difficult 
to believe that Shakespeare meant us to admire the Machiavellian Menas. If 


Antony had been so tempted he would not have told the tempter, as Pompey 
does Menas 


Ah, this thou shouldst have done, 
And not have spoke on’t! 


But Dr. Stirling has a low opinion of Antony. He thinks that critics are 
deluded by the rhetorical magnificence with which “scenes of down-at-heels 
passion are often rendered”, and he fails to see that Cleopatra, as in Plutarch, 
lies about her treasure in order to make Caesar believe that she wished to live. 
It is arguable that Antony and Cleopatra, like Coriolanus, is a satirical tragedy; 
but this does not seem to most critics to be an adequate label, nor is a compari- 
son with Miller’s Death of a Salesman particularly illuminating. The moral 
point of view is vigorously presented in the play, as vigorously as in Macbeth; 
the dialogue is steeped in irony; there is even an element of the grotesque, as 
in King Lear; but the poetic and dramatic effect of the play does not really lend 
support to the view that Antony is a “diminished” hero, though it is true that 
the audience perceives events “not in the manner of Antony or Cleopatra but 
of Shakespeare”. Dr. Stirling seems to imply that the play differs in this respect 
from the earlier tragedies; but in none of them—not even in Hamlet—do we 
view events through the eyes of the hero alone. 


Liverpool Kennetu Muir 


A History of Modern Criticism, 1750-1950 By RENE WELLEK. Yale University Press, 1955. 
2 vols. Pp. [viii] + 358; [v] + 459. $10.00. 


The guiding purpose and point of view of Professor Wellek’s A History of 
Modern Criticism, 1750-1950 is clearly stated in the Preface to Volume I: 


The middle of the 18th century is a meaningful point to start, as then the 
neoclassical system of doctrines, established since the Renaissance, began to 
disintegrate. To describe the changes within that system between 1500 and 
1750 seems to me largerly an antiquarian task, unrelated to the problems of 
our day; but in the later 18th century there emerge, and struggle with one 
another, doctrines and points of view which are relevant even today: natu- 
ralism, the view that art is expression and communication of emotion, the 
symbolic and mystical view of poetry, and others. The 1830’s, when the 
European romantic movement was well on the wane, when Goethe and 
Hegel, Coleridge, Hazlitt and Leopardi died, and when the new creed of 
realism began to emerge, seem the natural break in our story. Volume 2 
ends here, and the remaining two volumes, now in active preparation, 
should bring the account down to our own day. 
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The term “criticism” I shall interpret broadly to mean not only judgments 
of individual books and authors, “judicial” criticism, practical criticism, 
evidences of literary taste, but mainly what has been thought about the 
principles and theory of literature, its nature, its creation, its function, its 
effects, its-relations to the other activities of man, its kinds, devices, and 
techniques, its origins and history... . (I, v) 


The first two of the projected four volumes of this study, now available, indi- 
cate that the completed work will make a major contribution to literary studies. 
The present volumes, in their wide-ranging learning, their lucidity and con- 
nectedness of argument, go a considerable way to satisfy the need that has 
hitherto existed for a comprehensive and consecutively reasoned account of the 
history of critical taste and opinion in the last two centuries, a need that Saints- 
bury’s volumes, for all their particular merits, have fallen far short of meeting. 

The present review will confine itself to matters that relate to Shakespeare. 
This procedure does some violence to the orderly design and coherence of Pro- 
fessor Wellek’s exposition. It will necessarily fail to show adequately the larger 
context and movement of critical ideas in relation to which the author’s account 
of the history of Shakespearian criticism during the period should properly be 
read. Nevertheless, a large and important part of Professor Wellek’s History is 
in fact a history of taste and opinion concerning Shakespeare; and this story, 
placed as it is in the general context of critical thought, presents a point of view 
that has not hitherto been readily available to students of Shakespeare. Augustus 
Ralli’s History of Shakespearian Criticism, though useful for its summaries, is 
largely a compilation without any serious critical pretensions whatever; on the 
other hand, such monographs as R. W. Babcock’s Genesis of Shakespeare 
Idolatry or H. S. Robinson’s English Shakespearian Criticism in the Eighteenth 
Century are so much more limited in scope than Professor Wellek’s achieve- 
ment as not to be strictly comparable. On this account, no student of Shake- 
speare can afford to neglect Professor Wellek’s History; and this must likewise 
be the excuse for the present consideration of a part only of what Professor 
Wellek’s volumes have to tell us. 

The opinions of Voltaire and Diderot and the other French critics consid- 
ered in the opening chapters of Volume I need not detain us; the French did 
not make much of Shakespeare in the eighteenth century. It is not until Pro- 
fessor Wellek comes to the great figure of Dr. Johnson and the succeeding line 
of English and German critics that his treatment of Shakespearian criticism be- 
comes interesting and controversial. We may here likewise pass by what is said 
of the Italian critics. Professor Wellek’s treatment of the French and Italian 
critics in general may be excluded from this consideration, not because these 
matters are unimportant in the total design of Professor Wellek’s work (they 
are, presumably, as important as any other element) but because what the 
French and Italians of the period have to say of Shakespeare is of distinctly 
lesser interest than what is said in England and Germany. In effect, the most 
significant part of Professor Wellek’s achievement for Shakespearian studies in 
these two volumes seems to me to consist in his analyses of the body of English 
and German criticism, and especially in his estimates of the interrelationships, 
the merits and shortcomings of the various major critics among the two peo- 
ples. This is a matter of great interest. 

It must, I think, be judged, on the whole, that Professor Wellek finds the 
body of German Shakespearian criticism of the period more sympathetic and 
more cogent than the corresponding body of English criticism. It is indeed 
challenging for those of us who have been brought up to venerate the opinions 
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of Dr. Johnson, Coleridge, and Hazlitt as providing the foundations of Shake- 
spearian criticism to be confronted by so astringent an appraisal of their merits 
as Professor Wellek’s. The chapter on Dr. Johnson reads like an argument by 
counsel for the prosecution. The conclusion of the Coleridge chapter is that the 
whole body of Coleridge’s criticism is a disappointment: 


Coleridge as an aesthetician is fragmentary and derivative. He does not 
succeed in bridging the gap between his aesthetics and his theory of litera- 
ture. His theory of literature is his most impressive achievement: it is an 
attempt to work out a variable, many-sided scheme; it is extremely rich in 
the number of elements he tries to fuse into a unity. But the attempt is 
ultimately not successful and cannot be so on his terms. . . . (II, 185) 


As for his Shakespeare criticism, it 


belongs almost wholly to the tradition of character studies inherited from 
such 18th-century writers as Richardson, Mackenzie, Morgann, and Goethe. 
Like them Coleridge mostly remarks on the psychology of Shakespeare’s 
figures. In method he anticipates Bradley, but only in a sketchy way. On 
occasion he confuses fiction and reality, as Bradley does so frequently .... 


(II, 182) 


Coleridge’s idea of Hamlet as an intellectual derives from Friedrich Schlegel, 
though Coleridge has tried to work it out in more detail and to relate it to his 
theory of imagination; the latter, unfortunately, represents “in miniature all the 
random eclecticism of Coleridge’s mind” (II, 182, 186). And, for a final tribute 
of faint praise, we may take the following: 


In much of Coleridge’s Shakespeare criticism there are observations 
which show that he had principles in mind. Hamlet talking with Ophelia 
is “sporting with opposites.” Othello cannot be a real negro, as Desdemona’s 
love for him “would argue a disproportionateness, a want of balance,” and 
so on. But if we strip the vocabulary of its pretensions, the meaning amounts 
to the belief that Shakespeare “surveyed all the great component powers 
and impulses of human nature, and showed their harmony by the effects 
of disproportion, either of excess or deficiency.” Shakespeare is thought of 
as a kind of purveyor of the Nicomachean Ethics in dramatic disguise, or 
as the ideal sane and normal man who has warned us against excess and 
hybris, as every tragedian should. 

Coleridge’s remarks on the plays and characters of Shakespeare are 
often disappointing: either trite and moralizing, or, when ingenious, un- 
convincing. Even some of the more famous dicta, such as that about Iago’s 
“motive-hunting of motiveless malignity,” are misleading. The view that 
the Pyrrhus speech in Hamlet is not burlesque would find few defenders 
today. Whatever the merits of these observations, they are not in any way 
integrated into a theory or even into a unified conception of a play. (II, 182- 


183) 


Hazlitt is given credit because he “has none of the defects which infected 
his nearest critical rivals, Johnson and Coleridge: chauvinism, prudery, and 
unctuous sermonizing”; but he lacked “a clear grasp of the distinctly aesthetic in 
literature . .. [he] practiced the criticism of beauties, the communication of the 
pleasures of literature to a new and eager audience by means which frequently 
were far from intellectual analysis and theoretical clarity. . .” (II, 211). 

We cannot but be impressed by the contrastingly sympathetic tone of 
Professor Wellek’s presentation of Shakespearian criticism in Germany during 
the era of the Schlegels. The general basis of his preference is stated in the intro- 
duction to Volume II: 
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. .. in the Schlegels and a few critics around them a satisfying theory of 
poetry was developed which guarded its fences against emotionalism, natu- 
ralism, and mysticism and successfully combined symbolism with a pro- 
found grasp of literary history. This view seems to me valuable and sub- 
stantially true even today. We find it at the time, outside of Germany, only 
in two prominent critics: Coleridge and Hugo. (II, 3) 


But Coleridge, we are later told, derived a “crucial” part of his critical views 
from Kant, Schelling, and A. W. Schlegel, though he was careless, to say the 
least, in acknowledging these obligations (II, 151-157). Professor Wellek tries to 
be charitable to Coleridge, too, even on this score: “Coleridge combines the ideas 
he derived from Germany in a personal way, and he combines them moreover 
with elements of the 18th century tradition of neoclassicism and British empiri- 
cism” (II, 157). But even these latter grounds of commendation subsequently 
turn out to be grounds for dissatisfaction with his criticism as well. 

Friedrich Schlegel appears to be the first of the German critics to claim an 
exclusive understanding of Shakespeare for Germany. One cannot help won- 
dering if Professor Wellek himself takes this view seriously. He commends the 
Shakespearian part of A. W. Schlegel’s Vienna lectures, with a few minor reser- 
vations, in the highest terms: 


Much that is said there is still right and true and much was novel in its 
time. Other parts indulge in the romantic bardolatry from which Schlegel 
was not exempt or go far in the modernizing and psychologizing of Shake- 
speare. We need not rehearse Schlegel’s defense of Shakespeare’s neglect of 
the unities, by now a commonplace. We must expect Schlegel to say a great 
deal on Shakespeare’s irony of characterization. He expressly states that “we 
would be ill-advised to take literally the utterances of Shakespeare’s char- 
acters about themselves and others.” The view that one cannot add or re- 
move or order anything differently in Shakespeare will appear to us ex- 
travagant; still, the emphasis on a “central point” or on a “main idea” in 
each play (in opposition to the criticism of passages and details as practiced 
by Dr. Johnson and other commentators) was right and useful, though it 
soon led to the abuses of the “central idea” by the Hegelians and to the 
exaggerations of the “organic” point of view. Schlegel shows his historical 
imagination in defending Shakespeare’s anachronisms (and presumably 
all anachronisms) as proof of the health and self-confidence of a society 
which believed that things had always been as they were then and would 
be so forever. 

The individual plays are, on the whole, well characterized, and much 
of the detailed praise seems judicious and possibly new. . . . (II, 65) 


The foregoing citations yield, I think, a fair sample of Professor Wellek’s 
sympathies in his appraisals of English and German critics of Shakespeare in 
the period. We must not be misled concerning the ground of his discrimina- 
tions. He is not expressing any national bias. The essential clue to his judg- 
ments is rather that he admires a body of critical opinions which has some 
pretension to be systematic, to be based upon a more or less complete set of 
critical principles, a theory of aesthetics or a philosophy; and that he does not 
admire a body of critical opinions which shows little or no systematic organi- 
zation, or what Professor Wellek takes to be a poor system. On this basis, the 
English critics fare but ill in Professor Wellek’s hands. 

There are two possible lines of rebuttal. In the first place, it is not clear to 
me why the charge that a critic is unsystematic should necessarily be a disabling 
charge. Surely there is great criticism that may be called “gnomic”, for want of 
a better word. Coleridge’s greatness as a Shakespearian critic seems to me to 
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consist especially in this: that he had a great many particular insights, insights 
that illuminate a whole aspect of Shakespeare’s mind and imagination in a 
single sentence, or even a phrase; his comment on Iago seems to me one of 
them; but there are many others, Granted that Coleridge could be at times not 
unlike Mr. Ferdinando Flosky in Nightmare Abbey; still, it was the same man 
who said that the characters of Shakespeare are “genera intensely individual- 
ized”. Professor Wellek has been looking too exclusively for Mr. Flosky, with- 
out paying enough attention to Coleridge’s real apergus. 

Similarly, I am not favorably impressed by Professor Wellek’s dismissal of 
Lamb’s criticism as “marginalia” (II, 193). This is superficial. The fact is that 
Lamb and Hazlitt are the two writers whom we recommend to our students 
(or at least I do) as qualified beyond all others in English to give them a just 
idea of what good taste in literature is. Professor Wellek does not seem to be 
interested in this point of view. I assure him that I have met others who hold 
it. If these men are not worth much consideration as critics (as Professor Wellek 
implies) we shall have to revise some parts of our college curricula pretty 
drastically. 

But I am disposed to grant that it is all to the good if a critic is systematic, 
other things being equal; and I will choose as examples of systematic criticism 
certain elements in the criticism of Dr. Johnson and Coleridge which, I think 
it can be shown, Professor Wellek has either overlooked or misconstrued. The 
example from Coleridge is simpler and may be taken first. 

Professor Wellek says that 


in enumerating the parts of the drama—language, passion, character— 
Coleridge leaves out plot, which Aristotle would have put first. His criticism 
of Shakespeare is largely character analysis. The play as a play is either 
ignored or minimized. Psychology of character or of situation, at most the 
pervading emotional tone of a play, not the play as a piece of stagecraft, is 
what interests Coleridge. (II, 178-179) 


The opening sentence of this statement is true, but it supplies only one Cole- 
ridgean context. There is another context which Professor Wellek has over- 
looked and which puts a very different light on the matter. Coleridge opens his 
enumeration of “The Characteristics of Shakespeare” with the remark that 
Shakespeare prefers expectation to surprise: “As the feeling with which we 
startle at a shooting star, compared with that of watching the sunrise at the 
pre-established moment, such and so low is surprize compared with expecta- 
tion” (Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. Raysor, 1,225). I submit that 
this is one of the best comments that have ever been made on the plot and the 
conduct of the action in Shakespeare’s plays. And Coleridge applies it as a 
principle, over and over, in his comparisons of the Beaumont and Fletcher plays 
with Shakespeare’s. Professor Wellek’s comment upon this aspect of Coleridge’s 
criticism could hardly be more unfortunate. He has ignored Coleridge’s best 
remark about Shakespeare’s plots; he has ignored one of the most substantial 
parts of his dramatic criticism—his lengthy discussions of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, which always have some reference to Shakespeare, expressed or im- 
plied, and which deal extensively with plot analysis; and he has fallen into his 
characteristic trick of disparagement with the entirely gratuitous remark about 
“the play as a piece of stagecraft”. No one of Coleridge’s contemporaries took 
this point of view concerning the plays. This is why Lamb went so badly 
astray in his comments upon the stage versions of Lear and the other tragedies: 
neither he nor Coleridge nor anyone else in England or Germany in their time 
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ever did see or conceive of a Shakespearian production approximating the 
theatrical conditions of Shakespeare’s day; they simply did not know what these 
conditions were. It is an inescapable fact that no critic of the 19th century appre- 
ciably anticipated the methods and point of view of William Poel and Granville- 
Barker. And therefore there is no good reason for singling out Coleridge’s 
failure to do so. 

Professor Wellek’s treatment of Dr. Johnson is complex. He has not over- 
looked the principle on which Johnson’s criticism is based, but he has certainly 
misunderstood some of its applications. I will say plainly, first, what I have in 
mind concerning Johnson’s critical principle. Johnson’s criticism is based upon 
the criterion of truth, as Professor Wellek repeatedly points out (I, 80, 97, etc.). 
The volume of Johnson’s Shakespeare criticism so conveniently edited by 
Raleigh reveals throughout a consistent emphasis upon honesty, truthfulness, 
seriousness, justness in the representations of life which the plays of Shakespeare 
contain; and he condemns, in Shakespeare as in other authors, what he takes to 
be false or affected or scamped in workmanship. He derives most directly, as a 
Shakespearian critic, from his namesake Ben and from Dryden. Like the man 
who loved Shakespeare this side idolatry, he thought that Shakespeare often 
wrote carelessly, and when he suspected this to be the case he said so roundly. 
Like Dryden, he believed that Shakespeare’s greatest strength lay in “just repre- 
sentations of general nature”. I do not myself care whether one calls these views 
a principle or a set of principles, so long as it is clearly understood that the basis 
of the whole point of view is an insistence upon truth as the governing criterion. 
Let us examine one of Professor Wellek’s statements about Johnson in the light 
of the foregoing, which I assume everyone will grant. Here is the statement: 


The second great principle of Dr. Johnson’s criticism after “reality” is, 
of course, “moral truth,” morality. Didacticism has a venerable tradition in 
criticism, and I am not disposed to dispute its rights if they are properly 
limited. In Johnson they are not always properly limited. Instead, his 
didactic criterion often becomes a demand for mere moralizing, for a se- 
lection from nature which frequently runs counter to his own principle of 
reality. . . . (I, 82) 


I suggest that there are not two principles in question here, but one only. 
Johnson’s “reality” means “just representations of general nature”; and what 
Professor Wellek calls his “didacticism” is simply his insistence that the just 
representation of general nature in literature teaches, i.e., does us good by show- 
ing us the truth about human life. Professor Wellek must be prepared either 
to grant Dr. Johnson that literature teaches or to deny the principle. He cannot 
have it both ways by talking about “properly limiting” either alternative. 
What has happened here is that Professor Wellek has mistaken his dis- 
approval of some of Johnson’s applications of the principle for the principle 
itself. If the reader wishes to see how this is done, he should turn to the passage 
cited above and read on into the examples adduced to support the opening 
statement. They are all fallaciously connected with the opening generalization. 
Again, Professor Wellek writes: 


Dr. Johnson’s criticism, however, is not defeated by the conflicting 
theories of realism, moralism, and what is here called abstractionism. The 
three strands were no doubt reconcilable in his own mind. When he says 
“Nothing can please many, and please long, but just representations of 
general nature,” the term “just” means both true and moral. The three 
motifs here analyzed are kept in balance and stressed according to context, 
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alternating by turns, apparently without a clear consciousness that these 
criteria lead to very different conclusions about the nature of art and the 
value of particular works of art. Johnson wrote valuable analyses of many 
critical questions from one or several of these points of view and enjoyed 
a positive appreciation of a whole body of literature accesible to him within 
the limits of his taste. (I, 87) 


I cannot make much of this. It all sounds like a juggling act. Since I do not 
take any stock in “the three motifs here analyzed”, I cannot but regard the 
“conflicts” they are supposed to give rise to as illusory; and the finer balances 
and stresses of this wonderful system elude me altogether. But I would not have 
the reader simply take my word for it. Let him open Professor Wellek’s first 
volume at the passage indicated and see what he can make of it in relation to 
the surrounding landscape. 

This, no doubt, has been enough to indicate that I am not very sympathetic 
toward Professor Wellek’s treatment of Dr. Johnson. I should be sorry if anyone 
supposes that my introductory remarks are therefore to be discounted. It is not 
so. Professor Wellek has done a piece of work that, on the whole, can command 
only admiration. There are not even a handful of scholars writing at present 
with the competence to undertake a work of the scope of his, or to carry it out 
with his thoroughness, his masterly command of detail, and, considering the 
magnitude of the task, his grasp of intricate theories, of the history of ideas. I 
think that he is weaker in his treatments of the English critics (as far as Shake- 
speare is concerned, that is) than in other parts of his work; but even here, 
though I often disagree with him, I profit by the experience of disagreement; 
for he knows how to make one think. I have found his treatment seriously un- 
satisfactory in the case of only four authors, whereas Professor Wellek deals 
with dozens of them; and I have learned many things that I did not know from 
reading his volumes. I think it is the duty of each of us to point out where he 
thinks an important study has gone wrong. But I wish to emphasize, in conclu- 
sion, that this is an important study and that its merits are by no means to be 
measured according to the reservations which have been here expressed. 


University of Toronto Harotp S. Witson 


Harley Granville Barker: Man of the Theatre, Dramatist and Scholar. By c. 8. PURDOM. 
Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. xiv + 322. 43 Illustrations. $6.00. 


Harley Granville Barker died on August 3ist, 1946, at the age of 69. His 
mature life fell into three periods: ten years as an actor, ten years as playwright 
and producer, twenty-five years as critic and writer—and man of means. For 
students of Shakespeare the work of the last period is the most important. As a 
producer, Barker revolutionized the staging of Shakespeare’s plays by his fa- 
mous, now legendary, productions of The Winter’s Tale, Twelfth Night, and 
A Midsummer Night's Dream in 1911-13. The first was ill-received by critics 
who were aghast at his innovations. In 1911, the accepted convention of Shake- 
spearian playing was for actors to declaim their lines with an elocutionary ritual. 
Barker made his actors speak them with full understanding of their meaning, a 
revolution which demanded rapidity of delivery and unaccustomed attention 
from the audience. Twelfth Night was a triumphant success, an unforgettable 
experience. Barker played the play entire, without pauses, cuts or transpositions, 
with simple but lovely scenery and lavish costumes. He abandoned all the tra- 
ditional fooleries, such as the candles-to-bed business at the end of the drinking 
scene, and he ended his play with Feste alone in front of the drop curtain, 
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dismissing the audience with a whimsical shrug. The result was such pure 
beauty that one’s final desire was just to slip away and cry quietly to oneself. 
Barker thus became a legend, and his productions set a pattern for Shakespearian 
performances for a generation. 

The first World War ended Barker’s work on the English stage. By 1920 
he was a changed man. He had made a second and opulent marriage, and he 
deserted the theatre. At the time of his three productions he had brought out 
little editions of each play with a short sensitive introduction. In 1923 the firm 
of Ernest Benn began to issue separate plays in a series called The Players’ 
Shakespeare, to each volume of which Barker wrote a preface. These volumes 
were “collector’s books” of the kind fashionable in the 1920’s—expensive, limited 
editions, lavishly printed by hand, superbly illustrated. Such books were never 
intended to be read; they were bought as an investment, and their value was 
enhanced if the pages were preserved “unopened”. Benn abandoned the venture 
after the eighth volume. 

Barker was publicly recognized as a Shakespearian critic when he gave the 
British Academy Shakespeare Lecture in 1925—“From Henry V to Hamlet”. 
The audience was large and illustrious, with the Earl of Balfour in the chair, 
and the votes of thanks proposed by Sir J. Forbes Robertson and Bernard Shaw 
at his wittiest. It was the finest lecture I have ever heard, superbly read—for 
Barker had a magnificent voice and delivery. Two years later, when the first of 
the Prefaces began to appear, they evoked the same kind of excitement as A. C. 
Bradley’s Shakespearian Tragedy had aroused in 1904, for it was realized that 
Barker had a knowledge of the theatre, and of Shakespeare as a man of the 
theatre, possessed by few critics and fewer scholars. Particularly in the study of 
Lear he revealed subtleties and depths which had eluded Bradley. Moreover the 
approach was opportune. From the publication of Greg’s Henslowe’s Diary 
(1904-07) to Chambers’ Elizabethan Stage (1923) the scholarly critics had been 
interested rather in the staging of Shakespeare than in his philosophical impli- 
cations. The second series came out in 1930; it included Antony and Cleopatra, 
perhaps the best of all. If only, it was felt, Barker would direct Antony and 
Cleopatra on the stage, it might well have been the greatest of all Shakespeare 
productions. Thereafter both in output and in quality the Prefaces declined. As 
Barker’s contact with the living theatre faded, so he became more and more of 
an academic; indeed the last of the Prefaces—Hamlet and Coriolanus—were 
delivered as university lectures. The genius who produced Twelfth Night had 
degenerated into a Visiting Professor. 

Mr. Purdom’s memoir is timely, and just in time. He is one of the dwin- 
dling band of veterans who can write with first-hand knowledge of the London 
stage in the great days before 1914. He has collected his material direct from 
those who knew Barker best, and his book for the most part consists of letters, 
linked together with brief explanatory comment. Barker was a good (though 
illegible) letter writer, and he had good friends with whom he corresponded 
freely and frankly, particularly Bernard Shaw and Gilbert Murray. Some of the 
later letters—criticisms of performances or suggestions for the details of produc- 
tion of Shakespeare—are permanently valuable as criticism. Occasionally Mr. 
Purdom interposes himself with lengthier comment. He shares the professional 
actors’ bitterness that Barker deserted the theatre; and he vents it, albeit ret- 
icently, on the physical cause—Barker’s second wife. Moreover, having views of 
his own on Hamlet (as who has not?) he criticizes Barker’s at length. He 
concludes with an Epilogue, a sort of tragic conclusion to the book, for he sees 
Barker’s life as the tragedy of unfulfilled genius. 
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This epilogue is in the main sensitive and just; and yet, to me at least, the 
Granville Barker of later years was far greater than would appear in these pages. 
One gets to know a man well in a literary collaboration. In The Companion to 
Shakespeare Studies he was sometimes exasperating in his demand for perfec- 
tion in the work of others and of himself. He was excessively modest—Mr. Pur- 
dom calls it “uncertain”—about his own position as a Shakespearian critic; and 
he would pay undue deference to the views of scholars who knew far less than 
he. When Logan Pearsall Smith’s bright little essay On Reading Shakespeare 
appeared, Barker’s own chapter on Shakespeare as a dramatic artist was in page 
proof. Barker was for scrapping the whole chapter and rewriting it anew to 
meet some of Pearsall Smith’s arguments; he needed much persuasion to confine 
his reply to a lengthy footnote. To me he was the most stimulating man I have 
ever known. An hour in his company gave more fresh insights and ideas about 
Shakespeare and the drama than a year’s reading. Had he, like Shakespeare, 
never blotted a line, he would have left more; but we should rather be grate- 
ful for what he did forthe performance and the understanding of Shakespeare. 


University of Michigan G. B. Harrison 


Die Kunstformen des Barockzeitalters (Sammlung Dalp, Vol. 82). Ed. rupoLF sTaMM. 
Berne: Francke, 1956. Pp. [467]. 13.80 S. Fr. 


Baroque was first used as an opprobrious term for art and architecture of 
the 16th and 17th centuries by Neo-Classicists of the later 18th and earlier 19th 
centuries, imbued as they were by veneration for clear symmetry and straight 
lines of classic and renaissance art. To them the curved lines and the rich orna- 
mentation of baroque art appeared but a degeneration of renaissance achieve- 
ments. Gradually, in the later rgth century, a new appreciation of baroque art 
developed, above all after the epoch-making book by the Swiss historian of art 
Heinrich Wolfflin, Renaissance und Barock (first published in 1888), who con- 
vinced his readers and his students (he was professor in the Universities of 
Berlin and Basel) that Baroque is based upon artistic endeavors totally dif- 
ferent from those of the Renaissance. Instead of symmetrical beauty, stupefaction 
is aimed at by new and strange geometrical designs, lighting effects and per- 
spective painting. After beginnings in Italy, this new art achieved its master- 
pieces in churches in Bavaria and Austria, in palaces of princes and bishops in 
Southern and Central Germany. Since St. Gall Abbey Church (Stiftskirche, 
built between 1756 and 1768) is, with the Abbey Church of Einsiedeln (built 
between 1719 and 1723), the finest example of baroque architecture in Swit- 
zerland, during the winter 1954/55 a series of lectures was arranged by the 
local Commercial College which are collected in the volume under review. They 
aim to elucidate the mental attitude underlying not only baroque in architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, but, as it has become customary with some German 
scholars during the second quarter of this century, also in music, literature, and 
even philosophy. This is an interesting experiment, and one may wonder 
whether it can be achieved. 

The introductory lecture (Hans Tintelnot, “Zur Gewinnung unserer Ba- 
rockbegriffe”) and the next four (Hanspeter Landolt, “Der barocke Raum in 
der Architektur”, Paul-Henry Boerlin, “Die deutsche Spatbarockarchitektur im 
Spiegel der Stiftskirche St. Gallen”, Paul Hofer, “Der barocke Raum in der 
Plastik”, Richard Ziircher, “Der barocke Raum in der Malerei”) deal with art. 
Hans Tintelnot appropriately explains how baroque art has become appreciated 
as a specific kind of its own, separated from renaissance art. The other four 
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lectures show what its pecularities consist in. They are well-founded and will 
help to understand its artistic principles. They are followed by Edmund Stadler, 
“Die Raumgestaltung im barocken Theater”. He rightly traces back the 17th 
and 18th century prospect stage to the achievements in perspective painting in 
which baroque painters have secured such effects that even a modern art- 
lover cannot but admire. It is far more difficult to follow him when he finds 
baroque elements in the Elizabethan stage. His description of the “typical” 
Shakespearian stage seems to be deduced from 19th-century ideas when “outer- 
stage”, “inner-stage”, and “upper-stage” were regarded as its principal features. 
Modern research, which is rather sceptical about that, does not seem to be 
known to him. Nor does it seem to be correct that the Elizabethan stage “did 
not lack in the least pictorial-decorative elements” (p. 200). If they existed, they 
consisted in the costumes of the actors, or perhaps in painted and decorated 
walls of the auditorium, not in painted prospects in which the baroque stage 
excelled. It is certainly true that Inigo Jones came to know Italian baroque 
stage prospects in Italy and introduced them into England when he had to 
stage masques at court. Whether this was imitated in commercial theatres, we 
do not know. Perhaps it was tried in such “private” theatres as Blackfriars, but 
hardly in “public” ones. The difference between those two Edmund Stadler 
does not mention at all. 

Since it has become customary to call 17th-century music baroque, Willibald 
Gurlitt, “Vom Klangbild der Barockmusik”, is right in drawing attention to the 
new instruments introduced at that time. They undoubtedly changed the poly- 
phonic character of choir and instrumental music. But he does not allege 
whether this is related in any way to the attitude of mind found by historians 
of art in baroque architecture or painting. 

With the following lectures, which deal with baroque elements in contem- 
porary literature, we come to more debatable ground. Fritz Strich was one of 
the first to apply W6lfflin’s ideas on baroque art to literature (in Der Lyrische 
Stil des 17. Jahrhunderts, published in 1917). His lecture, “Die Ubertragung des 
Barockbegriffes auf die Literatur”, is a vindication of his standpoint, which has 
been variously attacked and shared since 1917. The rest of the lecturers try to 
trace such baroque elements in various national literatures of the period. Perus- 
ing them, the elements they try to detect are only in part similar. Reto Roedel, 
“Die Barockdichtung Italiens im 17. Jahrhundert”, finds in Italian poetry of 
the seicento nothing but excessive mannerism which carries to excess Marino’s 
well-known claim: “E del poeta il fin la meraviglia: chi non sa far stupir vada 
alla striglia” (the aim of the poet is amazement: who can not astonish ought 
to go to horse combing). On the other hand, J. A. Doerig, “Einige Wesensziige 
der spanischen Barockliteratur”, says that in Spanish 17:h-century literature, 
above all in Calderén, a neglect of earthly matters and a striving after eternity 
is most noticeable, which he also thinks to be noticeable in Spanish paintings of 
the time, while Pierre Beausire, “Barock in der franzdsischen Literatur”, sees 
in some French literary works and also in French art of the 17th century some 
aspiration towards force and intensity, and Georg Thiirer, “Vom Wortkunst- 
werk im deutschen Barock”, finds in German poetry above all a predilection for 
ornamentation. Professor Rudolf Stamm had certainly the most difficult task 
when he spoke of “Englischer Literaturbarock”. He justly puts a question mark 
after the title. Baroque art hardly became popular in England. Inigo Jones was 
baroque in his stage decorations, hardly in his buildings; Christopher Wren 
showed some inclination towards baroque ornaments in his London City 
churches, but hardly in St. Paul’s Cathedral; Vanbrugh wanted to imitate con- 
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tinental baroque palaces when he designed Castle Howard in Yorkshire and 
Blenheim Palace. While some German scholars were out to find bareque ele- 
ments in 17th-century English Literature, beginning with John Donne and 
Shakespeare’s later plays, and some even tried to see them in the 16th century, 
e.g. in Lyly’s Euphues and its imitators, other literary historians, as some Ger- 
man ones, and hitherto the British, American, and French ones, refrained from 
using that term. Professor Stamm thinks it might be expedient to call baroque 
only the English poetry and drama of the second half of the 17th century. In 
Milton’s poetic diction and in that of Restoration dramatists (Davenant, Dry- 
den) he finds elements which seem to deserve such a common designation. But 
he would not include Donne’s poetry nor Shakespeare’s later plays in that 
period. He aptly shows the difference in poetic diction between Donne’s Holy 
Sonnets: XIII and Milton’s sonnet On his Blindness and stresses above all the 
utter difference in taste between Dryden’s All for Love and Shakespeare’s 
Antony and Cleopatra, or of Davenant’s changes in his adaptation of Macbeth. 
Those are certainly interesting suggestions which are worth further investiga- 
tion. 

Whether the philosophy of Leibniz with his interest in universal ques- 
tions ought to be called baroque as the last lecturer Hans Barth in “Das Zeitalter 
des Barock und die Philosophie von Leibniz” alleges, I cannot decide. But it 
seems to me that this attitude of the great German thinker is rather caused by 
his comprehensive mind, the more so as medieval philosophers such as St. 
Thomas of Aquino also show a similar attitude. 


Innsbruck University Kari Brunner 


Classical Myth and Legend in Renaissance Dictionaries. By Dewitt T. sTARNES and ERNEST 
WILLIAM TALBERT. University of North Carolina Press, 1955. Pp. xii + 517, nine illustra- 
tions. $7.50. 


Modern scholars concerned with English literature of the Renaissance, 
Professors Starnes and Talbert believe, pay too little heed to the “contemporary 
reference books which were sources of classical lore for authors and readers”. 
Their book describes and illustrates the use made of the principal Renaissance 
dictionaries of mythology by some contemporary English poets. Readers will be 
likely to agree with the authors that scrutiny of these particular reference books, 
and comparison of them with poetic texts, contributes something to our under- 
standing of literary conditions or practices in the Renaissance. 

Although the authors often quote or refer to early dictionaries of proper 
names and treatises on mythology and geography (e.g., Perottus, Torrentinus, 
Elyot, Comes, Gyraldus, Ortelius, Cartari), they concentrate on four basic lexi- 
cons: Calepine’s Dictionarium, 1502 ff.; R. Stephanus’ Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinate, 1531 ff.; C. Stephanus’ Dictionarium Historicum ac Poeticum, 1553 
ff.; and Cooper’s Thesaurus Linguae Romanae et Britannicae, 1565 ff., more 
particularly its appendix, the Dictionarium of proper names and place names. 
For generations of students and writers in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, these were the handy reference books on classical mythology and related 
subjects; as common to readers then as Bartlett, Webster, and Harvey are now. 
As Starnes and Talbert’s evidence reminds us, there is no more reason to sup- 
pose that a Renaissance poet, whether Shakespeare or learned Jonson or the in- 
cessantly studious Milton, bothered to go to the original text every time he 
wanted to refresh his memory about some classical topic, than there is to sup- 
pose that modern writers or readers do. And if, as our authors gravely assure 
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us, “the Greeks and Romans themselves had difficulty in remembering details of 
their mythology” (p. 212), how could poets in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries be expected to remember everything? Sometimes they did check the 
texts; more often they trusted to their memories or resorted to dictionaries. 

So much of the information in classical dictionaries was academic or 
literary commonplace, admittedly, that the mere exhibition of parallel passages 
in poem and lexicon is no demonstration of indebtedness. What signifies is the 
number of instances when a text agrees closely and repeatedly with a “source”, 
agrees in something it does not have in common with other suspected sources, 
or agrees in error. Even then our conclusions about “influence” usually should 
be stated as probabilities, not as certainties. Following these principles, Starnes 
and Talbert, in the central part of their book, compare certain passages in 
Spenser, Jonson, Shakespeare, Milton, and some minor writers with apposite 
articles in Calepine, Cooper, and the two Stephanus lexicons. They quote liber- 
ally from these lexicons, as they must; and they succeed in showing that the 
lexicons are the very probable source of some passages that editors have not 
satisfactorily explained, the probable or possible source of other passages. This 
was work worth doing, the more so because the authors are careful not to 
overstate their case. 

Spenser, the book proves, knew and used the Cooper and Stephanus dic- 
tionaries. Some of E. K.’s glosses came directly from Cooper; some lines in the 
Faerie Queene (pp. 53-55, 59-60 give good examples) are based on Cooper or C. 
Stephanus. 

The long chapter on Jonson is concerned mostly with the masques, both 
because of the abundance of classical material in them and because of the glosses 
Jonson provided for his readers. Much of the erudition in these glosses came, 
apparently, from the Stephanus lexicons and the treatises of Comes, Gyraldus, 
and Cartari; Jonson even repeats the same errors his sources print (see pp. 146- 
147). His detailed glosses to the Masque of Augurs “are erudite only in the 
sense that they were taken from two scholarly Renaissance compilations” 
(p. 185). Yet this is no disparagement of Jonson’s real learning. “Very infre- 
quently did Jonson err, and when he did he was liable to err with the scholarly 
lexicons that provided basic information for the age” (p. 212). 

Future editors of Milton will have to thank these authors for calling at- 
tention to many lines where the poet remembered or returned to the Stephanus 
lexicons. (Milton, we recall, intended to make a new Latin dictionary “accord- 
ing to the manner of Stephanus”.) We now have more plausible sources or ex- 
planations for some puzzling Miltonic allusions; examples are too numerous to 
cite here. But would a blind poet who was as well read as Milton take the 
trouble to have Stephanus consulted, instead of depending on his own capacious 
memory? Evidently he did at times. Yet we know too little about the character 
of Milton’s studies after he became totally blind. 

The chapter on Shakespeare is relatively short. The authors have nothing 
to add to what we know, or rather what we infer, about Shakespeare’s schooling 
at Stratford. They endorse Baldwin’s opinion that Cooper’s Thesaurus (of 
which the Stratford school had a copy) was the book Shakespeare used “as his 
Latin-English reference dictionary”. They can, however, add some’ examples of 
Shakespeare’s probable indebtedness to Cooper that other scholars have missed. 
Why is Agamemnon called “magnanimous” in Henry V, III. vi.6, and Troilus 
and Cressida, MII. iii.278-279 (“magnanimous . . . captain-general”)? Neither 
Virgil nor Ovid nor Stephanus (a source of Cooper) calls him that. But the 
article in Cooper’s Thesaurus says Agamemnon “for his wisedome and magna- 
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nimitie was . . . chosen to be their general] Capitaine.” Shakespeare seems to 
regard “Hesperides” as the name of the garden (e.g., in Love’s Labour's Lost, 
IV. iii. 341) instead of the name of the guardians of a tree in the garden. This 
oddity can be explained by the phrase in Cooper: “out of the gardeynes Hes- 
perides”. Lear says (IV. vi. 126-127) of his wicked daughters: 


Down from the waist they are Centaurs, 
Though women all above. 


In the next scene he compares himself to Ixion: 


... but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire. 


Cooper says of the Centaurs that “they beynge seene on horsebacke by their 
borderers weare thought to haue the vpper parte of their bodies lyke men and 
the nether lyke horses”; and the Thesaurus article on Ixion says that the king was 
“driuen downe into hel, and there bounde to a wheele alwaies tournynge. . . .” 

These are fair specimens, I think, of the authors’ method and of the evidence 
they adduce to show Shakespeare’s familiarity with the section of Cooper explain- 
ing proper names. It is evidence worth having. In addition, they present a more 
detailed discussion (pp. 125-134) of “sketches” that Shakespeare may have read 
in Cooper. Certain phrases in the “Argument” to Lucrece as well as in the poem 
itself correspond so closely with some in Cooper’s articles on Lucius Tarquinius 
and Lucretia, and so much more closely than with those in any other known 
source, that Shakespeare’s use of Cooper in Lucrece is a safe inference. More- 
over (see p. 425), some of the interpolations or expansions added by Cooper to 
the account of Lucretia in C. Stephanus’ dictionary are echoed in Lucrece. 

Other chapters of the book—except for Appendix I, a valuable essay on 
Renaissance conceptions of the Fates—do not require separate description. 

This book is not for rapid reading. Even an interested and appreciative re- 
viewer could not, in all honesty, swear there was never a dull moment. Terseness 
is not its most conspicuous merit; it might have been 200 pages shorter—and 
therefore less expensive—if written more concisely. At times the authors state 
the obvious with undue solemnity. Thus we hear (pp. 231-232) that Milton, 
writifig on the death of a physician, “exhibits familiarity with the Aesculapius 
legend” (is that surprising?); p. 232: “We are left to infer that Milton, when 
he composed Elegy 2 on the Vice-Chancellor, at the age of seventeen, was synthe- 
sizing matter from a wide range of ancient authors” (what else could we ex- 
pect a prococious poet, writing on such a theme in the seventeenth century, to 
be doing?); p. 295: “We may assume that Milton, familiar with classical an- 
tiquity, could have drawn freely from his store of knowledge concerning Ath- 
ens”; p. 343: “What and how much information about the Fatal Sisters the 
average schoolboy was expected to amass, we do not know.” 

The index is remarkably elaborate. As a whole the book is well printed, but 
on p. 169 a Greek phrase of four words quoted from a Loeb text contains five 
mistakes. To the references on Pandora, pp. 269-270, should now be added D. 
and E. Panofsky’s Pandora’s Box, 1956. 

Although one can scarcely be expected to agree with the publishers that this 
book is “indispensable” for “all readers interested in the field of English Ren- 
naissance literature”, there can be no doubt that for those whose business is the 
editing or exegesis of certain major Renaissance texts it will be a very useful 


book indeed. 
Lawrence College C. R. THompson 
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Studies in the Shakespeare Apocrypha. By BALDWIN MAXWELL. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1956. Pp. 233. $4.25. 


This book deals with four plays which first appeared during Shakespeare’s 
life-time. Three of them, Locrine, Thomas Lord Cromwell, and The Puritan, 
were then ascribed by their publishers to a certain “W.S.”, while the fourth, A 
Yorkshire Tragedy, was proclaimed on the title page of its first edition to have 
been written by Shakespeare. None of them is nowadays admitted a place in 
the Shakespeare canon, though the publisher of the third folio, apparently in- 
fluenced by the title-pages of the quartos and by the judgment of certain book- 
sellers such as Kirkman, included them in his edition. Since the time of Malone, 
however, and with the exception only of Tieck and Schlegel, who were capable 
of finding scraps of Shakespeare among the worst pages of Elizabethan drivel, 
hardly anybody has thought that Shakespeare was in even the slightest way in- 
volved in the authorship of these plays. 

Not only are these plays very un-Shakespearian but they also differ greatly 
from one another in subject matter and form. It is only because of their common 
fate of having been linked with the name of Shakespeare during the first hun- 
dred years of their life-time that one is justified in dealing with them together, 
as Professor Maxwell does. His essays do not, of course, claim to contribute any- 
thing directly to our knowledge of Shakespeare and his work—the plays are too 
peripheral for that. While some of them show the marks of a certain competence 
in plotting and, here and there, even brillance of expression, they are decidedly 
“minor” plays (this is least true of The Puritan, which may well be a play by 
Middleton). But as every scholar knows, every bit we come to understand about 
minor Elizabethan plays will contribute to the fund of knowledge which may 
eventually help us to know more about Shakespeare; and these “minor” plays 
often present scholars with as many problems as the major ones. Both observa- 
tions apply to the four plays this book is about. Professor Maxwell discusses them 
with a thoroughness that reveals a considerable knowledge of Elizabethan 
drama and history. His treatment is both learned and resourceful. He makes 
full use of the many minute details that have been discovered since Tucker 
Brodke’s introductory essay to his Shakespeare Apocrypha—until now the stand- 
ard work on the subject—and he contributes a number of original data or 
thoughts, even if most of the real problems remain unsolved. What is especially 
impressive about these essays is the caution and honesty with which the manifold 
evidence and arguments are presented. Professor Maxwell seems always aware 
of the limitations of the evidence that he has marshalled. Yet this very virtue is 
closely linked to the book’s basic weaknesses: a tendency to redundance and 
wordiness, and a pedestrian tone that wearies the reader. If the data in Tucker 
Brooke’s introduction to his edition are often not reliable, their presentation is 
eminently more succinct and readable. 

The main argument of the opening twenty pages is that the three publishers 
responsible for the ascription of Locrine, Thomas Lord Cromwell and The Puri- 
tan to “W'S.” were fairly honest men who at any rate in no other known in- 
stance were guilty of deliberate fraud on a title page; and that therefore the at- 
tributions to “W.S.” are not to be interpreted as attempts to deceive their cus- 
tomers, even if they did deceive booksellers half a century later.-The happy 
days have certainly gone, when Malone could write, without the backing of 
months of research: “If the bookseller could with truth have affixed Shake- 
speare’s name at length (a name that certainly would have promised the sale 
of his play), what should have prevented him from doing so? or why should 
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he content himself with annexing initial letters which might belong to others as 
well as to Shakespeare ?”—and thence arrive at the same conclusion! 

The essay on Locrine reveals all the characteristics described—thorough 
scholarship, caution and honesty in evaluating evidence, and wordiness—but is 
perhaps the most original in the book. Maxwell argues convincingly that the 
text of Locrine, as we have it, is a thorough revision of an older play (Brooke 
had asserted the opposite), and he provides the evidence of a hitherto neg- 
lected source, Lodge’s Complaint of Elstred, which necessitates moving the date 
of the revised play to 1593. He further holds that the reviser of Locrine was the 
same man as the author of Selimus, which makes it at least probable that Greene 
had something to do with it. 

Turning to Thomas Lord Cromwell, Maxwell, after disposing easily of 
Fleay’s argument for Drayton’s authorship, has little that is constructive to 
add on this issue. He does, however, provide an impressive analysis and in- 
terpretation of the play’s structure, arriving at the conclusion that the play gives 
us what were once two parts of a chronicle drama run into one. In the chapter 
on The Puritan, his thorough knowledge of topical allusions helps him to fix on 
1606 as the date. The play’s mockery of two Puritan ministers, Felton and Sy- 
monds, is discussed ably and at length. But the section on authorship is disap- 
pointing. Maxwell voices his agreement with other scholars who believe in 
Middleton’s authorship, but apart from a brief comparison of the play’s general 
characteristics with those of Middleton’s city comedies he lets matters stand. To 
my mind, a real opportunity was lost here to marshall all the evidence pos- 
sible, and to demonstrate how much the better a case can be made for Middle- 
ton than, for instance, Marston (who was Tucker Brooke’s candidate). 

A Yorkshire Tragedy provides the only instance among the four plays where 
the publisher committted the fraud of ascribing it to ““W. Shakespeare”, spelling 
out the name in full. Maxwell shows that we need hardly be surprised about this 
particular deception, as Pavier, a highly dishonest publisher, was responsible. 
And yet it is admitted that Shakespeare might have touched up the play a bit, 
though, if he did, the language reveals little brillance, except for some passages 
in the fourth scene. The discussion proceeds to some new data concerning the 
Calverley family whose murder is dramatized in the play. To the question of 
the play’s authorship Maxwell makes no positive contribution; yet he effects 
some necessary clearing of scholarly rubble in the form of the unsound claims— 
unsound in the presentation of evidence, that is—by Clark for Heywood and by 
Sykes for Wilkins, thus providing a warning to future scholars to weigh their 
evidence carefully. As in the other plays, some of the best material is concerned 
with the play’s date. Fairly convincingly, he places it towards the end of 1605, a 
few months before Wilkins’ Miseries which, as he shows, must have been staged 
before the Act to Restrain Abuses of Players. 


University of Toronto F. Davin Hoenicer 


Theatre for Shakespeare. By ALFRED HARBAGE. University of Toronto Press, 1955. Pp. xi + 
118. $3.50. 


This book contains the Alexander lectures given by the author at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 1955-6, together with reprints of articles on “The Role of the 
Shakespearean Producer” and “Elizabethan Acting” as appendices. 

Professor Harbage blows a salutary and refreshing wind through the heated 
controversies of Shakespearian staging because he sees the problem as a whole. 
He starts from a feeling of distress at the inadequacy of current productions 
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which fail to move audiences as they should be moved in witnessing the world’s 
greatest plays. Is the fault, he asks, in the plays themselves? After defending 
them from charges of prolixity, archaic subject-matter and a “stultifying repu- 
tation as classics”, he comes to the conclusion that the failure lies not in them 
but in their presentation. We are all aware that there is something rotten in the 
state of Shakespearian production and that its root is lack of faith in the plays. 
Performances are marred by a playing down to the audience or what Professor 
Harbage calls “a determined spirit of helpfulness”. He believes that a “qualified 
audience” exists, capable of a complete response to Shakespeare, if only the pro- 
duction did not stand between them. As it is, this age suffers from “director- 
dictators” as former ones have done from “actor-kings” and “actor-impresarios”. 

Having diagnosed the malady he goes back to the Elizabethans for guidance 
on the cure. For this purpose he has examined stage directions and other hints 
of action in the original editions, published between 1576-1608, of 86 plays 
known to have been performed in the public theatres. He finds the qualities of 
Elizabethan staging were simplicity, intimacy, flexibility, and a ritual spirit; 
and these he seeks to preserve in essence in modern performances whilst es- 
chewing the dead hand of archaeological exactitude. The position of the stage, 
he believes, is less important than the way in which it is used; and no one who 
has seen a fine performance on a proscenium stage and a poor one on an open 
stage can doubt that this is so. It is when he is led to accept the modern condi- 
tion of a picture frame stage that one demurs. By opening the stage to its full 
width and depth and abjuring all scenery, he claims that these Elizabethan 
values can be preserved. Leaving aside ritual spirit as a quality open to question, 
simplicity could be maintained, but intimacy and flexibility are more doubtful. 
The author’s contention that intimacy is not necessarily physical is difficult to 
accept in view of the close interrelation of body, mind, and emotions. And would 
soliloquies and asides ever be as telling on a stage removed from the audience? 
A stage open to the spectators suggests space readily convertible by the imagina- 
tion to a rapidly changing series of locations, whereas a stage contained with 
walls and a frame suggests a specific place and makes adjustment less easy with- 
out definite indications of change of scene. How would Professor Harbage ar- 
range concealments on a bare stage without the benefit of Elizabethan pillars? 

But for him it is not the stage but the actors which are the heart of the 
matter: in the living actor and his speech the uniqueness of the theatre lies and 
no other agent should come between the dramatist and his audience. He con- 
demns whatever detracts from concentration on what Shakespeare has to say, 
such as superfluous business and the imposition of the director’s ideas. He would 
have the actors speak less rapidly than is customary but would speed up the 
performance. He adduces convincing evidence that there were no intervals in 
the Elizabethan public theatres, and would today perform the shorter plays 
without them, and the longer with a single, early one which would not disturb 
the cumulative, emotional effect. He would introduce perceptible pauses to indi- 
cate change of time or place, a custom which he interestingly surmises was 
practised in Shakespeare’s day. 

As a practical solution he envisages the formation of an endowed company 
of first-rate actors whose aim would be ensemble proficiency, so that the minor 
roles would get the playing they deserve. This company would produce three 
plays a season which they would tour in three-week stands. Because it would 
have stability, a sense of direction, and a belief in-its audience it would be able 
to set a standard. However, we cannot today revive the organization of an 
Elizabethan company, many of whose members acted together for years with 
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variety of experience in the work of contemporary dramatists. No modern actor 
worth his salt would be prepared to limit himself for long to one dramatist, 
however preeminent, and there would seem little chance of such a company 
keeping its members for any length of time. 

Most of us are tired of the directors’ improvisations on a Shakespearian 
theme and view with dismay the recrudescence of elaborate scenic effects which 
render Shakespeare’s descriptions redundant. The spoken word is all too often 
a secondary consideration: speeches are gabbled, emphasis put on wrong words 
for the sake of novelty, and the poetry reduced to conversational tones. These 
evils which beset us, Professor Harbage’s proposals would cure. Their danger 
would be a too rigid standardization and consequent lack of variety in inter- 
pretation. We must not forget that actors have frequently illuminated the text 
by their performances. One is all the more wary because, in his appendix, Pro- 
fessor Harbage comes down on the side of formalism in Elizabethan acting. But 
the style of the Comédie Frangaise is not suitable for Shakespeare. His best 
plays are far from formal, and their mixture of action and meditation and their 
emphasis on personality and character do not lend themselves to rhetorical de- 
livery and studied gestures however grand. 

The author’s views are lucidly argued and supported by cogent references 
to Elizabethan practice. Though one may disagree with some of his conclusions, 
he has said much that desperately needs saying, and his book should be pondered 
by everyone interested in the best way of producing Shakespeare. 


London Sysrt RosENFELp 


SHORT NOTICES 


Esotérisme de Shakespeare. By paut aRNowp. Paris: Mercure de France, 1955. Pp. [282]. 
600 fr. 


In Esotérisme de Shakespeare, Paul Arnold attempts to explain both dia- 
logue, and plot and character development in Shakespeare’s plays in light of a 
wide interest in traditional occult ideas, symbolism, and mythology among 
Elizabethan and Jacobean writers and audiences. Along with many other Eng- 
lish writers and thinkers of the period, notably Raleigh, Harriot, Chapman, 
Bacon, Spenser, Lyly, Greene, Marlowe, Marston, and Thomas Heywood, 
Shakespeare, according to Arnold, knew well the occult traditions, prominent 
in the writings of Johann Tritheim, Paracelsus, and Cornelius Agrippa and re- 
corded from 1614 to 1640 by writers associated with the supposed Society of the 
Rosy Cross,’ Johann Valentin Andrea, Michael Maier, and Robert Fludd. 
Shakespeare’s esoteric interests, Arnold finds, are reflected especially in The 
Phoenix and the Turtle, Love's Labour's Lost, A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
The Merchant of Venice, Cymbeline, The Winter’s Tale, and The Tempest. 

No reader can deny Shakespeare’s interest in the occult: The Tempest it- 
self is sufficient testimony. But not every reader will entirely accept Arnold’s 
analyses of Shakespeare’s esoteric intentions in episode and character develop- 
ment. For instance, is Berowne’s view of love, as stated in his famous justifica- 
tion of the forswearing of the ascetic vows, aptly described thus: 

Ce n’est pas a travers I’hédonisme de la jouissance qu'il veut paradoxalement 
mener l'homme vers le salut spirituel. Pour lui, l’amour-attirance des corps 


1 Arnold published simul ly with his book on Shakespeare another entitled Histoire des 
Rose-Croix et de l’origine de ia Franc-Magonnerie. 
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n’est qu’un véhicule, un mode d’exaltation de l’Ame, le procédé le mieux 
partagé pour nous insuffler I’hybris herculéenne, le gofit de la transcendance. 
L’amour n’est qu’une maniére de faire résonner en nous l’écho de l’har- 
monie universelle, céleste, la musique des sphéres. (P. 98) 


(We might note also Arnold’s questionable tendency to identify Shakespeare’s 
own beliefs with those of specific characters, as in the reference here to “Biron- 
Shakespeare”.) Likewise, not every reader will completely accept Arnold’s oc- 
cult, symbolic interpretations of the characters of Portia, Antonio, Bassanio, and 
Shylock in The Merchant of Venice, and of Imogen, Posthumus, Cloten, and 
the Queen in Cymbeline. Nor will all agree that the legend of the chaste young 
woman and the dragon told in Maier’s Scrutinium Chymicum is “lévident 
prototype rituel ou emblématique” of the scene of the supposed burial of Imo- 
gen and Cloten in Cymbeline, and that the ceremonial resurrection of the 
kings described in Andrea’s Noces Chymiques is the prototype of the revelation 
of the living Hermione in Winter’s Tale. 

Esotérisme de Shakespeare has also occasional errors of fact and of printing. 
It is, for example, Camillo, not Leontes, who asks Paulina to make Hermione 
speak in the final scene of Winter's Tale (p. 218). The date 1911 appears for 
1611 (p. 223); Lyly’s play becomes The Women in the Moon (p. 68); and, more 
misleadingly, “I’ingénieux héritier de Hunsdon” mentioned in Chapman’s dedi- 
cation to The Shadow of the Night is identified as George Carcy (p. 61). 

Arnold’s book seems too specialized in interest and material to be intended 
primarily for the French university student of Shakespeare. But if it is intended 
mainly for a scholar-teacher audience, why has Arnold translated quotations 
from Shakespeare and others into French? 

Arnold’s tendency to make sweeping generalizations might finally be 
questioned. One example will suffice: the Elizabethan age is, we are told, “une 
époque ot les cénacles littéraires et généralement la société cultivée rencontraient 
en ces enseignements occultes le principal objet de leur curiosité et le théme de 
la plupart des grandes oeuvres littéraires” (p. 8). 


Wayne State University Guenn H. Biayney 


The Tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra (The Yale Shakespeare). Ed. PETER G. PHIALAS. 
Yale University Press, 1955. Pp. [ix] + 171. $1.50. 


If this edition of Antony and Cleopatra does not serve the needs of the 
student as adequately as it might have, it may be less the fault of Mr. Phialas 
than that of the general editors, Helge Kékeritz and Charles T. Prouty, whose 
principles govern all of the new Yale volumes. If the purposes of a Shake- 
spearian editor were, as they write, “to give the modern reader Shakespeare’s 
plays in the approximate form of their original appearance”, the editor of this 
play would have a simple task indeed, for he need only reproduce the single 
substantive text (that of the Folio) by means of photography. The conscientious 
modern editor will recognize, however, that his duty is a far more exacting one: 
to move with the aid of modern bibliographical knowledge from the sub- 
stantive text to the copy from which it was set up and thence to the play as 
Shakespeare wrote it. This is a formidable task, and the tools at our disposal 
as yet inadequate, but the editor who attempts less is evading his responsi- 

ility. 

The fact that the Folio text of Antony and Cleopratra contains no place 
designations or act and scene divisions, for instance, does not mean that the play 
as Shakespeare wrote it does not contain them. There is no logical reason why 
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the obvious errors and omissions of the Folio editors or Jaggard’s compositors 
should be followed more religiously than the intuitive inventions of eighteenth- 
century editors. It is the job of the modern editor to seek the truth in spite of 
both. In this play, with its rapidly shifting scenes and locales, the omission of 
place designations and of act and scene divisions—although conventional di- 
visions are listed at the tops of pages—is particularly unfortunate and can only 
leave the beginning student badly confused. The traditional reconstructions 
should here either be retained or improved upon. 

The general editorial policy as stated is, of course, entirely impractical, and 
in truth it is not consistently followed. Spelling and punctuation are modern- 
ized; the forms of proper names are brought into accord with those in North's 
Plutarch; obvious misassignments of speeches in the Folio text are corrected. 
The lineation of the Folio is more closely followed than has been usual with 
most editors, but here also Mr. Phialas does combine some short lines, and he 
prints as verse some passages which in the Folio were erroneously printed as 
prose. Why this emendation of the Folio, with which no one need quarrel, 
could not be extended as well to place designations and act and scene divisions 
is not clear. 

Some inconsistency appears in that whereas the general editors tell us that 
“the traditional line numbering has been preserved”, (p. vii) Mr. Phialas in- 
forms us that “my line numbering is slightly different from that of other edi- 
tions” (p. 166). Appendices present the evidence for date, explain the author’s 
procedures with the Folio text, which it is held was set up from a fair copy of 
Shakespeare’s manuscript before it had been shortened for performance, and 
discuss Shakespeare’s handling of his sources. There is also a brief reading list. 
The explanatory notation is adequate, if not overly copious. 


Tulane Universit Irvinc RIBNER 
y 


Guide to Great Plays. By jostpu tT. stpLey. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. 
xii + 867. $10. 


This facile, self-assured, entertaining book takes all drama to be its province. 
Its avowed purpose is to give for every “great play” some account of its author, 
its plot, its place in literary history, its critical reception (including quotations 
from typical reviews), and its stage history (including a handful of merry anec- 
dotes about famous performers). This is a large order, and in all fairness it must 
be admitted that here, in these 867 pages devoted to 660 plays, is God's plenty. 
It would be hard to dip even briefly without emerging with a sufficient array of 
facts, opinions, theories, judgments, and anecdotes to make one the hit of the 
next literary tea. 

Mr. Shipley brings to his staggering task 38 years of tireless playgoing, an 
academic background in comparative literature, and experience as a drama critic 
(New Leader) and as a popularizer of the arts on radio. His book is meant to 
do for the literate televiewer (if this is not a contradiction in terms) what The 
Spectator did for the middle-class 18th-century aspirant to culture—give him a 
polite guide through the intricacies of literature without taxing his brain. In 
somewhat different terms, it can be recommended for the same reason that Lord 
Bryon recommended Burton’s Anatomy to Tom Moore: it is just the book for 
the “man who wishes to acquire a reputation of being well read with the least 
trouble”. 

But when one turns to the 80 pages devoted to the plays of Shakespeare, he 
confronts the fact that, diverting and stimulating as the book is on almost every 
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page, it does not well serve either the literary scholar or the serious student. 
There are three main reasons for this failure. First, the scholarship is shallow. 
Difficult textual problems are casually solved (a minor example: the third mur- 
derer in Macbeth is “in all likelihood” the spirit of Macbeth himself), there are 
astonishing failures of historical imagination (Portia is revealed by modern 
psychology to be poor in character, “complacent, vulgar, unfeeling”; Antonio’s 
sadness is given deep symbolic significance, a significance presumably con- 
cealed from the Elizabethan, who would assume a simple case of excess of black 
bile), and there is serious over-dependence on one critical point of view (that of 
H. C. Goddard in The Meaning of Shakespeare). 

The second deficiency is one of style. The frequent colloquial looseness and 
inexactness of the writing suggests that a great part of the book was dictated 
and left without serious revision. Paragraph organization is often confused, 
awkward repetitions abound (twice on one page, for example, we are told in 
almost the same words that The Comedy of Errors is a very popular play), and 
the tone runs all the way from utilitarian simplicity to such a sentence as: “The 
1948 revival [of Macbeth] ... dragged the murky melodrama from its Scottish 
lair and flung it into the teeth of the audience.” 

Third, the work suffers from imbalance. Trivial things are said; important 
ones are often left out. We read, for example, that in an 1820 production of 
Twelfth Night “Aguecheeck [sic] tried to get out of the way by climbing the 
proscenium of the stage”, but we look in vain for any reference to Granville- 
Barker’s significant 1912 production of the play; we learn that Troilus and 
Cressida was performed at Yale University in 1916, but William Poel’s influ- 
ential productions of 1912 and 1913 are not mentioned. Illustrations could be 
multiplied almost endlessly. One suspects that we are given what was in the 
author’s memory or what lay readily at hand when he wrote, not what judicious 
research has determined to be of first importance. 

And yet the wonder is not that the job is not perfectly done but that it is 
done at all. And, being done, it will be constantly useful. What other book will 
give us in ten minutes enough diversified and detailed information to prove to 
our awed listener that we are completely familiar with a play we have never 
read—Echegaray’s The Great Galeoto, for example. And speaking of Echegaray, 
you may recall that Galdos once said of him... . 


The George Washington University Carvin D. Linton 


Troilus and Cressida (The Yale Shakespeare). Ed. jackson J. CAMPBELL. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 169. $1.50. 


Mr. Campbell summarizes the results of recent investigations by Shake- 
spearian scholars into the relationship between the Quarto text and that of the 
Folio of this play. The copy behind F was a copy of Q which had been collated 
with an independently authoritative manuscript. Many changes were made in 
the Q text during the collation, including some which correct printer’s errors 
and some which introduce completely new readings. Some forty-odd new lines 
were incorporated, scattered throughout the play. This editor recognizes that 
the F text is a derivative one. There, however, we often come atross more 
authoritative readings than in Q. Both of them, Q and F, are good texts for this 
play. It is rather difficult to tell which is, as a whole, more authoritative and 
more reliable. Sir Edmund Chambers prefers F, Sir Walter Greg Q. Miss Alice 
Walker’s compositorial examination of the F text proves differences between the 
pages set by compositor A and those by B. Mr. Campbell “follows the Folio text 
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as closely as possible”. It is a good principle as far as principle goes. But some- 
times he seems to carry the principle too far. Troilus repeats (V. iii. 115-16; 
V.x. 33-34) the same speech: “Hence, brother lacky (broker-lacky)! Ignomy and 
shame / Pursue thy life and live aye with thy name!” The earlier is the original 
position, but to make Pandarus speak the epilogue the lines were transferred to 
the later one. The earlier passage should have been deleted. Here the editor 
follows the F text too closely. But the variants are so well collated that read- 
ers cannot fail to find the alternatives. The glossary is well selected, notes on 
text, date, and sources are fully supported by scholarship. An epistle that ap- 
peared in the second issue of the Quarto is reprinted at the end of the notes. 


Tokyo University Jmo Ozu 


Ashland Studies in Shakespeare (A book of articles, bibliographies, prints, and suggestions 
for projects: designed to accompany classwork in the Field Course established by the Eng- 
lish Department of Stanford University in collaboration with the Oregon Shakespeare 
Festival of 1955). Ashland, Oregon, 1955. Folios [v] + [79] + [ix] + vi. $2.00. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


According to Miss Margery Bailey’s Prefatory Note, “This brief book is 
intended to serve as adjunct to a short-term University course accompanying 
observation of four Shakespeare plays, produced on an Elizabethan stage: 
Macbeth, Henry VI part 3, Midsummer Night's Dream, and All's Well that 
Ends Well.” An even wobblier sentence points out that the class lectures “are of 
necessity limited to specific dramatic problems in each play without extensive 
groundwork in Tudor thought & life, source materials, and modern scholar- 
ship.” But it is difficult to see how this class book, an odd mixture of the coy, 
the hearty, and the academic, serves to “remedy the deficiency”. For example, in 
her article entitled “Shakespeare’s Ghosts”, Miss Margarette Christian para- 
phrases a good many English and Scottish popular ballads but her application 
of her work to Macbeth is very strange. As she phrases it: “this great play has 
so accurate and detailed a use of folklore as to be a virtual sourcebook on the 
subject. A study of the tragedy in this specific connection is recommended to all 
who wish to pin down Shakespeare as a psychosomatic analyst, a Catholic 
theorist, a Protestant diabolist.” Surely not many will wish to pin Shakespeare 
down in any such way. 

Besides papers of this sort, class projects “may take the form of creative 
handwork”: for example, the preparation of “a decorative map of Britain show- 
ing fortresses and battles mentioned in the trilogy of Henry VI and Richard 
III’. An appendix to the class*book, a “Variorum Edition of the Tennessee 
Waltz”, is a little schizophrenic and almost completely humorless. 


Georgetown University J. M. Yoxravicu 


The History of the English Puppet Theatre. By ceorce spEaicHtT. New York: John de 
Graff, [1956]. Pp. 350. 


“O excellent motion! O exceeding puppet”, exclaims Speed (Two Gentle- 
men, Il. i. 100); and Autolycus, reciting his autiobiography, tells the Clown: 
“He hath been since an ape-bearer; then a process-server, a bailiff; then he 
compass’d a motion of the Prodigal Son” (Winter’s Tale, IV. iii. 103). Motions, 
or puppet shows, were a form of dramatic entertainment that Shakespeare knew 
well and frequently referred to. And in Bartholomew Fair Ben Jonson gives 
the title of a favorite puppet show, Hero and Leander, with dialogue proper to 
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such an entertainment, if indeed it is not an actual script. Nevertheless, Eliza- 
bethan specialists have taken little trouble to inform themselves about this age- 
old genre. To them, and to the general reader, Mr. Speaight’s book is recom- 
mended. Do not be misled by the author’s modest disclaimer: “I am a puppet 
showman, not a professional scholar. . . .” Mr. Speaight knows well the litera- 
ture of his subject, he has a lively, colorful style, and his book contains many 
rare and delightful illustrations. 

Speaight brings the general history of puppets down into the twentieth cen- 
tury. Readers whose interests lie in the period of the Tudors and the Stuarts 
will find especially valuable the evidence for belief in the importance of native 
English elements in puppeteering; the maps showing the chief location of pup- 
pet booths in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century London; Appendix A. Puppet 
Showmen in England ... ; and Appendix B. Plays Performed by Puppets in 
England. The Appendices give a wealth of information that is not to be found 
elsewhere. I can add one play title: The Valiant London Prentice, 169-(?), 
Heatley. 


J.G.M. 

















Queries and Notes 


CONCERNING A WOODCUT 


Warren B. Austin 


A woodcut in its time may play many parts, and the small cut of a man, 
shown at the left in the reproduction of a seventeenth-century black-letter ballad 
(SQ, VII, 442), had made an earlier appearance, in 1596, as Gabriel Harvey. 
In an outrageous bit of spoofing, Nashe proudly presented it to the readers of 
Have With You to Saffron-Walden (Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow, III, 38; STC 
18364, sig. F4) as his own “lively counterfet and portraiture” of his adversary. 
He had drawn Harvey, he said, “with his gowne off, untrussing, and readie 
to beray himselfe, upon the newes of the going in hand of my booke.” Actually, 
as McKerrow notes (IV, 321), Nashe simply had his printer press into service 
an old woodcut he happened to have in his shop at the time; it was probably, 
in fact, a piece cut out of a larger block. Danter dug it up from his stock and 
Nashe supplied the following caption: “The picture of Gabriell Harvey, as hee 
is readie to let fly upon Ajax.”* 

Shakespeare used the same Ajax-a jakes pun in Love’s Labour's Lost (V. 
ii.571); and Sir John Harington scandalized the town in the summer of 1596 
with his scatological Metamorphosis of Ajax. Since Nashe alludes to Harington’s 
book in his dedicatory epistle (III, 11, lines 18-21; on the date of the Metamor- 
phosis, see also Nashe’s letter to Cotton, V, 193-195), the satire on Harvey was 
evidently published soon after the Metamorphosis. Nashe’s little joke must con- 
sequently have had an added topical appeal for contemporary readers. Certainly 
for Harvey this was the most unkindest cut of all. Inquiring about him at his 
Alma Mater, Pembroke College, Cambridge, some years ago, I was shown an 
enlarged copy of this woodcut as his genuine portrait! 


The City College of New York 


i The same block appears in STC 14050a, H. I.’s black-letter ballad printed about 1600 for 
I. W. (possibly John White). It is entitled, “An example for all those that make no conscience of 
swearing and forswearing: Shewing Gods heavy Iudgement upon a Maidservant in London, who 
forswore her selfe, and now lies rotting in S. Bartholomewes Hospitall in Smithfield, where many 
resort daily to see her.—Editor. 
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HE following bibliography, which includes only works di- 
rectly relating to Shakespeare, attempts to list all items of 
interest to the scholar, the actor and producer, and the general 
y reader. A number of books and articles which may be of use 
to those concerned with Shakespeare have therefore been in- 
cluded, even though they do not represent original contribu- 





tions to + tee or criticism. And although no attempt has been made to 
achieve exhaustive coverage of journalistic reviews of productions or books, 
there will usually be found a representative body of such selections—particularly 
those of foreign origin and those dealing with Shakespearian festivals. Similarly 
with new printings of previously issued editions or studies: these are recorded 
whenever there has been substantial revision or whenever they come from for- 
eign countries, where re-issues or editions and translations are significant indica- 
tions of a continuing interest in Shakespeare. All reviews have been grouped 
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under the books they deal with, even if these books have been included in pre- 
vious bibliographies. In such instances, however, the description of the book has 
been given in short form. The year 1956 is always to be understood if no other 
year is mentioned. 

The annotations are designed to indicate the subject matter or argument of 
the items listed. In no sense are they intended as criticisms of the books or 
articles which they describe. Certain significant works are not annotated because 
their titles sufficiently indicate their content. The length of the annotation is also 
no guide to the importance of the item. Some items are listed without annota- 
tion because they have not yet become available here. 

Analytical entries in the Index are collected under the name of William 
Shakespeare. 

Sister Madeleva Fleming, I. H. M., of Immaculate Heart College, con- 
tributed substantially to the preparation of this bibliography. Appreciation for 
many courtesies is due the staffs of the University of California Library and the 
Huntington Library. Distinguished scholars from many countries, serving as 
members of the Committee of Correspondents, have contributed greatly toward 
broadening the scope of the bibliography and increasing its usefulness. 

The editor would appreciate receiving notices of books, and offprints or 
summaries of articles and reviews dealing with Shakespeare, in order to insure 
as complete a coverage of the field as possible. 

The following abbreviations have been regularly used: 


CE —College English SNL —Shakespeare Newsletter 

DA —Dissertation Abstracts SP —Studies in Philology 

EC —Essays in Criticism SO —Shakespeare Quarterly 

ES —English Studies SS —Shakespeare Survey 

JEGP —Journal of English and Ger- TLS —Times Literary Supplement 
manic Philology VOR —Virginia Quarterly Review 


MLN —Modern Language Notes % 
MLO —Moderk Language Quarterly All’s W., Antony, A.Y.L., Caesar, Cor., 


° Cym., Errors, Ham., 1, 2 H.1V, H. V, 1, 2 
LR —M , , »4, , 4,4 
Rave i : pinay — 3 H. VI, H. VIII, John, Lear, L.LL., Lov. 


N&O —Notes and Queries Com., Lucr., Mach., Meas., Merch., Wives, 


PMLA —Publications of the Modern Lan- Dream, nee = ot on 
guage Association R. Il, R. lil, Romeo, Shrew, Sonn., Temp., 


RES —Review of English Studies Tim., Titus, Trot., Twel., T.G.V., Venus, 
RN —Renaissance News WT. 

SB —Studies in Bibliography Shak.—Shakespeare 

S] —Shakespeare Jahrbuch Shak.’s—Shakespeare’s 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND SURVEYS 


1. Aston, S. C. (ed.). The Year’s Work Association, XVI (1954). Cambridge 
in Modern Language Studies, XV Univ. Press. Pp. viii + 519. 
(1953). Cambridge Univ. Press, Rev. briefly in TLS, Feb. 24, p. 
1955. 123. 


Rev. by Harold B. Allen in Quar- 


terly Journal of Speech, XLII, 97; by 3. Boas, Frederick S. and Beatrice White 


Fraser Mackenzie in MLR, LI, 425- (ed.). The Year’s Work in English 

426. Studies, XXXIV (1953), Oxford 
2. Aston, S. C. (ed.) The Year’s Work in Univ. Press. 

Modern Language Studies, ed. for Rev. by Hermann Heuer in SJ, 


the Modern Humanities Research XCII, 356. 
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4. Brown, Ivor. Shakespeare Memorial 


oo 


_ 


14. 


. Brown, 


. Brown, 


. Dorsch, T. S. 


Theatre 1951-1953. London, 1953. 
Rev. briefly by A. J. Axelrad in 
Etudes Anglaises, IX, 47. 


. Brown, Ivor. Theatre, 1954-55. Lon- 


don, 1955. 

Rev. by N. March Hunnings in 
Theatre Notebook, X, 96. 
Ivor and Angus McBean. 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 1955- 
6. London: Reinhardt. Pp. 116. 
John Russell. “Shakespeare 
Festivals in Britain, 1956”, SO, VII, 
407-410. 


. Chester, Allan G. and M. A. Shaaber 


(ed.). “American Bibliography for 
1955—English Language and Litera- 
ture”, PMLA, LXXI (Ap.), 123-158. 

Shak. bibliography on pp. 134-137. 


. Dace, William. “A Survey of Opera in 


Modern Translation, with Short Pro- 
duction Notes”, Educational Theatre 
Journal, VIII, 229-245. 

Includes account of such Shak. 
adaptations as Romeo and Julia by 
Boris Blacher, Romeo and Juliet by 
Charles Gounod, Romeo and Juliet 
by Franz Von Suppe, The Taming 
of the Shrew by Hermann Goetz, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor by 
Otto Nicolai, Falstaff [from Wives] 
by Giuseppe Verdi, Macbeth by 
Verdi, and Otello by Verdi. 
“Shakespeare”, The 
Year’s Work in English Studies, 
1954. Vol. XXXV. Ed. by Beatrice 
White, Oxford Univ. Press. Pp. 79- 
104. 


. Edinborough, Arnold. “Consolidation 


in Stratford, Ontario”, SO, VII, 403- 
406. 

Survey of the festival’s achieve- 
ments, and future needs, during its 
first season under the direction of 
Michael Langham. 


. Foakes, R. A. “The Year’s Contribu- 


tion to Shakespearian Study. 2. 
Shakespeare’s Life, Times and 
Stage”, SS 9, pp. 141-148. 


. Fricker, Robert. “Sammelbericht’, S/, 


XCII, 327-355. 
Griffin, Alice (ed.). “Current Theater 
Notes”, SO, VII, 79-06. 

An anotated list of Shak. perform- 
ances in professional, community, 
college, and summer theatres. In- 
cludes summaries, indications of 
trends (particularly in community 


15. 


19. 


20. 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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and summer theaters), and special 
mention of outstanding events. Four 
full-page illustrations. 

Griffin, Alice. “Shakespeare Festivals 
in America”, Theatre Arts, Ap., pp. 
62-63. : 

Annotated and anticipatory sur- 
vey of the rapidly expanding Shak. 
Festival idea. 


. Heuer, Hermann. “Sammelbericht 


iiber in- und auslandisches Schrift- 
tum”, SJ, XCII, 356-424. 


. Heuer, Hermann, Wolfgang Clemen, 


and Rudolf Stamm (ed.). Shake- 
speare Jahrbuch, XC. Heidelberg, 
1954- 

Rev. by Ludwig W. Kahn in SQ, 
VII, 118-120. 


. Heuer, Hermann, Wolfgang Clemen, 


and Rudolf Stamm (ed.). Shake- 
speare Jahrbuch, XCIl. Heidelberg: 
Quelle & Meyer. Pp. 539. 

Heun, Hans Georg. “Probleme der 
Shakespeare-Ubersetzungen. Eine 
Bibliographie”, SJ, XCII, 450-463. 

Horn, Robert D. “The Oregon Shake- 
speare Festival, 1956”, SO, VII, 415- 
418. 

The repertory at Ashland this year 
comprised L.L.L., Romeo, Cym., R. 
III, and Titus. 


. Hosley, Richard. “The Second Season 


at Stratford, Connecticut”, SQ, VII, 
399-402. 

“International Notes”, SS 9, pp. 111- 
118. 

Reports from Correspondents upon 
books and performances. 

Jerome, Judson. “Shakespeare at Anti- 
och”, SO, VII, 411-414. 

Survey of the fifth season at Anti- 
och College, which brought the total 
of Shak. plays produced to 36. 

Jorgensen, Paul A. (ed.). Shakespeare: 
An Annotated Bibliography for 1955”, 
SQ, VII, 291-345. 

Kindervater, Jos. Wilh. and Erich 
Thurmann. “Shakespeare-Bibliog- 
raphie fiir 1953 und 1954 nebst In- 
dex”, SJ, XCII, 464-531. 

Leech, Clifford. “Studies in Hamlet, 
1901-1955”, SS 9, pp. 1-15. 

A critical survey organized under 
textual studies and under the major 
schools of criticism. 


. Macdonald, Angus and Henry J. Pettit, 


Jr. (ed.). Annual Bibliography of 
English Language and Literature. 
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Edited for the Modern Humanities 
Research Association. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. Vol. XXIV (1943-1944), 
pp. xv + 304. Vol. XXV (1945), 
pp. xv + 158. Vol. XXVII (1947), 
pp. xv + 243. (Vol. XXVII published 
in association with the Univ. of 
Colorado Press.) 

28. Marder, Louis (ed.). The Shakespeare 
Newsletter, Vol. VI, nos. 1-6. 

Contains news items; notices and 
reviews of productions and confer- 
ences; digests of articles, scholarly 
papers, and dissertations; book re- 
views; and occasional brief signed 
articles. 

29. McBean, Angus and Ivor Brown. 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 1954- 
56. London: Max Reinhardt. Pp. 
109. 

Photographs by McBean, Critical 
Analysis by Brown. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Dec. 21, p. 
771. 

30. McManaway, James G. “The Year's 
Contributions to Shakespearian 
Study. 3. Textual Studies”, SS 9, pp. 
148-156. 

31. Muir, Kenneth. “The Year’s Contribu- 
tions to Shakespearian Study. 1. 
Critical Studies”, SS 9, pp. 132-140. 

32. Nicoll, Allardyce (ed.). Shakespeare 
Survey 7. Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1954- 

Rev. by H. Liideke in ES, XXX- 
VII, 81-83. 

33- Nicoll, Allardyce (ed.). Shakespeare 
Survey 8. Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1955- 

Rev. by Oscar James Campbell in 
RN, IX, 21-25; by Robert G. Shedd 
in MLN, LXXI, 301-306; by M. C. 
Bradbrook in MLR, LI, 98-99; briefly 
in VOR, XXXII, xlviii; in SNL, VII, 
3; by R. E. Davril in SQ, VII, 250- 
252. 

34. Nicoll, Allardyce (ed.). Shakespeare 
Survey 9. An Annual Survey of 
Shakespearian Study & Production. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. Pp. viii + 
168. 

Contains, in addition to numerous 
articles (for which see separate list- 
ings), a section of “International 
Notes” on Shak.-studies and produc- 
tions in various countries, and a list- 
ing of “Shakespeare Productions in 
the United Kingdom: 1954”. This 


year’s volume concentrates on Ham. 

Rev. by Kenneth O. Myrick in 
SOQ, VII, 252-256; briefly in VOR, 
XXXII, no. 3, xcv; by Hermann 
Peschmann in English, XI, 69; briefly 
in N&Q, n.s., III, 365-366; by M. St. 
Claire Byrne in Theatre Notebook, 
XI, no. 1, 32-34. 

35. Oyama, Toshikazu. Satkinno Shake- 
speare Kenkyuho (A Bibliographical 
Approach to Recent Shak. Studies). 
Tokyo: Shinozaki Shorin. Pp. iv + 
242 + ix. 

Introduces the methods of Charl- 
ton, Tillyard, Wilson Knight, John 
Danby, and also foreign scholars 
such as H. Fluchére, Richard Flatter, 
and S, C. Sen Gupta. Emphasis on 
recent studies. 

36. Ruppel, K. H. “Shakespeare-Pflege im 
Stuttgarter Staatstheater”, SJ, XCII, 
313-316. 

37. Schoop, Giinther. “Shakespeare auf den 
Schweizer Biithnen 1953/54 bis 1954 
/55”, SJ], XCI, 305-313. 

38. Sellman, Priscilla M. “The Old Globe’s 
Sixth Season in San Diego”, SQ, 
VII, 419-422. 

A brief history of the Old Globe’s 
fortunes since 1934, followed by a 
review (including incidental enter- 
tainments) of the 1956 repertory: 
Dream, R. Il, and Volpone. y 

39. Shakespeare in Espana. Traducciones, 
imitaciones e enfluences de las obras 
de Shakespeare in la literatura es- 
panol. 

40. Shakespeare Memorial Library. “Shake- 
speare Productions in the United 
Kingdom: 1954”, SS 9, pp. 119-121. 

A list compiled from the records 
in the Shakespeare Memorial Li- 
brary, Birmingham. 

Shakespeare's Birthplace Trust. Li- 
brary. English books published be- 
tween 1500 and 1640 with STC refer- 
ences. Privately printed, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Shakespeare’s Birthplace 
Trust. 1955. (Typescript) Ff. 19. 

42. Sprague, Arthur Colby. “Shakespeare 

on the New York Stage, 1955-1956”, 
SO, VII, 393-398. , 

43. Stephens, Frances (compiler). Theatre 
World Annual (London). A Pic- 
torial Review of West End Produc- 
tions. No. 7: June 1, 1955, to May 31, 
1956. London: Rockliff. Pp. 176. Il- 
lustrated. 


— 


41. 
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Photographs of the main produc- 
tions as well as lists of the casts and 
comments upon effectiveness. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Dec. 7, p. 739. 


44. Stone, Geo. Winchester, Jr. (ed.). “Re- 


45- 


46. 


47. 


48. 


51. 


52. 


53- 


55- 


search in Progress (1955), PMLA, 
LXXI (Ap.), 267-345. Shak. entries 
on pp. 285-286. 

The Stratford News. American Shake- 
speare Festival Edition. 1956 Season. 
Jul. 5. Pp. rA-8A. 

News and articles dealing with 
the Connecticut Festival. 

Stroedel, Wolfgang. “Biithnenbericht 
1955/56”, S], XCII, 299-304. 

Stroedel, Wolfgang. “Die Deutsche 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft 1055”, SJ, 
XCII, 444-447. 

“Summer School Lectures at Strat- 
ford”, abstracted in SNL, VI, 43. 

Includes Margaret Webster, “Shake- 
speare and America”; James Laver, 


“Stage Costume and Real Costume 
in Relation to Shakespeare’s Plays”; 
Peter Wood, “Measure for Measure”; 
George Hume, “The Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre: Its Constitution 
and Administration”; Paul Dehn, 
“Recent Shakespearian Films: Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Othello, and Richard 
Ill’; David Raeburn, “Shakespeare 
in Schools”. 

49. Vowles, Richard B. Dramatic Theory: 
A Bibliography. New York: The 
New York Public Library. Pp. 59. 
(See 1955 Bibl., no. 47.) 

Rev. by Alan S. Downer in Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XLII, 311- 
312. 

50. Wells, William and Peter G. Phialas 
(ed.). “Literature of the Renaissance 
in 1955—English”, SP, LIII, 253-305. 

Shak. bibl., pp. 272-290. 


COLLECTIONS, EDITIONS, AND TRANSLATIONS 


Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, 
Histories, & Tragedies. A facsimile 
edition prepared by Helge Kokeritz. 
With an Introduction by Charles Ty- 
ler Prouty. Yale Univ. Press, 1954. 

Rev. in Dublin Magazine, XXXI, 
no. 2, 33-34; by Arthur Brown in 
The Library, X1, 57-59; by Francis 
R. Johnson in SQ, VII, 114-115; by 
James G. McManaway in MLR, LI, 
588-590; by Hermann Heuer in Sj, 
*XCII, 393-304. 

Complete Works (Classics Club Col- 
lege Editions). Princeton, N. J.: D. 
Van Nostrand Co. Pp. 1312. 

Thin-paper volume, with an in- 
dex of characters and a glossary. 
Basic text is taken from the Johnson- 
Steevens-Reed edition of 1803. 

Complete Works of Shakespeare. New 
York: Random House. Three vols. 
Illustrated. 


. The Complete Works of William 


Shakespeare, ed. by W. J. Craig (Ox- 
ford Shakespeare) Oxford Univ. 
Press. Pp. 1174. 

Additions include 32 illustrations 
of modern stage presentations. 

Rev. briefly in Essential Books, 
Ap., p. 32. 

William Shakespeare: The Complete 

Works, ed. by C. J. Sisson. London, 
1954- 


Rev. by J. Dover Wilson in MLR, 
LI, 240-242. 

55a. Obras Completas de Shakespeare, tr. 
Carlos Alberto Nunes. Sao Paulo, 
Brazil: Compania Melhora-Mentos, 
Vol. VII-IX. 

See 1955 Bibl., no. 58a. 

56. Ocuvres completes, published under 
the direction of Pierre Leyris and 
Henri Evans, 1954. 

Rev. by J. Loiseau in Etudes An- 
glaises, 1X, 10-13. 

57. Der Elisabethanische Shakespeare. 
Das dramatische Werk in 9 Bdn., 
tr. by Hans Rothe. Baden-Baden, 
1955/1956. 

58. Samiliche Werke in 3 Bdn. hrsg. von 
Anselm Schlésser. Berlin: Aufbau 
Verlag. 

59. Shakespeare neu tibersetzt, von Rich- 
ard Flatter. Wien/Miinchen, 
1952/56. 

Rev. by Hereward T. Price in 
JEGP, LV, 305-309; by Hermann 
Heuer in SJ, XCII, 407-422. 

59a. Shakespeare Osszes Dramd4i. Uj Mag- 
yar Konyvkiadé. Budapest, 1955. 
Four vols. 

Described by Tibor Lutter in Zeit- 
schrift fiir Anglistik und Ameri- 
kanistik, TV, 191-199. See no. 488. 

60. William Shakespeare, tr. by Theodor 
von Zeynek. Stifterbibliothek, Hrsg. 
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Ferdinand Wagner, Salzburg, 1952 
/56. 

Rev. by Hermann Heuer in Sj, 
XCII, 407-422. 

61. William Shakespeare Werke in zwei 
Binden mit einem Nachwort von 
Prof..Dr. L. L. Schiicking. Miinchen: 
Knaur Verlag, 1955. 

62. Shakespeare. Opere. Bucuresti, 1955. 
Erste rumanische Gesamtausgabe, 
eingeleitet von Mihnea Gheorghiu. 
Vol. I, Il. 

Rev. by Fritz Behr in SJ, XCII, 
424-426. 

62a. Shakespeare’s Wurk yn Fryske, Diel I, 
Komeedzjes, tr. D. Kalma. Ljouwert: 
Fryske Shakespeare Stifting. Pp. 
[235]. 

Includes Errors, L.L.L., T.G.V. 

63. Downs, Harold (ed.). The Fourth An- 
thology. Foreword by Sir Laurence 
Olivier. Preface by Edric Cundell. 
Selections by Ambrose Marriott and 
Daniel Roberts. London: Herbert 
Jenkins. Pp. 272. 

Includes extracts from Shak. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Jan. 27, p. 58. 

64. Shakespeare; Six Plays and the Sonnets, 
ed. by Thomas Marc Parrott and 
Edward Hubler. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s. Pp. 290. 

Includes Romeo, 1 H. IV, Ham., 
Oth., A.Y.L., Temp. 

65. Six Plays, ed. by S. Fred Johnson 

« (Riverside Editions). Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

66. Shakespeare in Japanese (Ham., Ro- 
meo, Oth., Macb.), tr. by Yoshio 
Nakano, Isao Mikaki, and Junji 
Kinoshita. Tokyo: Kawade, 1955. 
Pp. 364. 

Vol. I of Representative World 
Literature, distributed to subscribers 
numbering more than 40,000. Has 
Introduction, Notes, and Chronology. 

67. William Shakespeare—Spisy I (Selected 
Works, I), ed. and tr. by Erik A. 
Saudek and Zdenék Stfibrny. Praha: 
Nae vojsko. Pp. 601. 

This first volume comprises six 
comedies: Shrew, Dream, Merch, 
AY.L., Twel., and Wives in new 
Czech tr. Each play has a preface and 
commentary (150 pp. of annotations 
in all). This volume is introduced 
by a general article on Shak. and his 
times by Jaroslav Pokorny. Illustra- 
tions by John Gilbert. 


68 Tragedies. Part I (Collins New Clas- 
sics). New York: Collins. 

69. Tragedies. Part Il and Poems. (Collins 
New Classics). New York: Collins. 

70. Chute, Marchette. Stories from Shake- 
speare. New York: World Publishing 
Co. Pp. 351. 

Rev. in Chicago Sunday Tribune, 
Aug. 26, p. 4; in Kirkus, Jun. 15, p. 
407; in New York Times, Aug. 26, 
p. 28; briefly in English Journal, 
XLV, 502; briefly by Esther Walls 
Pappy in Saturday Review, Nov. 17, 
p. 67; briefly by Gordon Rass Smith 
in SNL, VI, 42. 

71. Lamb, Charles and Mary. Favorite 
Tales from Shakespeare, ed. for mod- 
ern readers by Morris Schreiber. Lon- 
don: Grosset. 

72. Lamb, Charles and Mary. More Tales 
from Shakespeare. Simplified by G. 
Horsley, illustrated by Geoffrey 
Whittam (Simplified English Series). 
London: Longmans Green. Pp. 112. 

73. Nogami, Yayeko. Shakespeare Mono- 
gatari (Stories from Shak.). Tokyo: 
Iwanami. Pp. 170. 

Mrs. Nogami’s translation of 
Lamb’s Tales has long been the fa- 
vorite among young readers. The 
present volume is her own version. 

74. Vest Pocket Shakespearean Manual of 
Quotations, Characters, Scenes, and 
Plays. Balt: I. & M. Ottenheimer. 
Pp. 224. 

75. All’s Well That Ends Well, ed. by G. 
B. Harrison (Penguin Shakespeare). 
London, 1955. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Jan. 6, p. 10. 

76. All’s Well That Ends Well, ed. by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch and John 
Dover Wilson (New Shakespeare). 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1955. Pp. 
202. 

77. Antony and Cleopatra, ed. by Peter G. 
Phialas (Yale Shakespeare). Yale 
Univ. Press, 1955. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Feb. 3, p. 75. 

78. Antonio e Cleopatra. Revised text, in- 
tro., and tr. into Italian by Aurelio 
Zanco (Biblioteca Sansoniana Strani- 
era, no. 70). Florence: Sansoni, 1954. 
Pp. xlii + 251. 

79. As Lou Like It, arranged by Henry S. 
Taylor (The Shorter Shakespeare 
Series). London: Ginn. Pp. viii + 96. 

Intended for play readings at 
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school, with stage directions and First volume of the collection Le 
other guides to interpretation. opere di Shakespeare in versione 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Mar. 23, p. italiana con testo a fronte a cura di 
186. Gabriele Baldini. 

80. The Comedy of Errors, ed. by G. B. 0. Henry V (1600), (Shakespeare Quarto 
Harrison (Penguin Shakespeare). Facsimiles), ed. by Sir Walter Greg. 
London: Penguin Books. Pp. 96. gi. King Henry V, ed. by R. J. Dorius 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Feb. 3, p. 75. (Yale Shakespeare). Yale Univ. Press, 

81. Coriolanus, ed. by Harry Levin (Peli- 1955- 
can Shakespeare). Baltimore: Pen- Rev. briefly in TLS, Aug. 10, p. 480. 
guin Books. Pp. 164. 92. King Henry V, arranged by Henry S. 

82. Cymbeline, ed. by J. M. Nosworthy Taylor (The Shorter Shakespeare 
Arden Shakespeare). London, 1955. Series). London: Ginn. Pp. viii + 88. 

Rev. by Pat M. Ryan, Jr., in Quar- Rev. briefly in TLS, Mar. 23, p. 
terly Journal of Speech, XLII, 84-86; 186. 
by Moody E. Prior in SQ, VII, 111- 93. Henry VI, Part I, Il, and III, ed. by J. 
113; by Augusto Guido in IJdea Dover Wilson (New Shakespeare). 
(Rome), VIII, no. 24 (Jun. 10), 4. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1952. 

83. Hamlet, Kraljevic danski, ed. by Josip Rev. by Robert Fricker in ES, 
Torbarina and tr. into Croatian by XXXVII, 18-24. 

Milan Bogdanovi¢. Second ed. Zag- 94. Le Roi Henri VI. Text and Transla- 
reb: Matica Hrvatska. Pp. 252. tion of Henry VI, Part I, ed. by F. 

84. Hamlet, tr. by Tsuneari Fukuda Sauvage and A. Koszul (Collection 
(Shakespeare’s Works in Japanese, Shakespeare). Paris, 1955. 

Vol. V). Tokyo: Kawade, 1955. Pp. Rev. by J.-B. Fort in Etudes An- 

175. glaises, 1X, 48-49; briefly by J. Val- 
This version was used in the most lette in Les Langues Modernes, L, 

successful representation of the play 555- 

in post-war Japan. 95- Re Enrico VI 1. 2. 3., tr. into Italian 

85. Hamlet, tr. into Japanese by Isao Mi- by Gabriele Baldini (Biblioteca Uni- 
kami. Tokyo: Kawade, 1953. Pp. 268. versale Rizzoli, 931-934). Milan: A. 

85a. Hamlet, tr. by Luis de Braganga. Rizzoli, 1955. Pp. 342. 

Porto: Lello & Irmao. 06. King Henry VI, Part 2, ed. by Andrew 

86. Hamlet, tr. into Slovene by Oton Zu- S. Cairncross (Arden Shakespeare). 
pantic. Ljubljana: Mladinska knjiga. London: Methuen. Pp. liv + 197. 
Pp. 196. Introduction offers detailed study 

87. Supplement to Henry IV, Part I. A of the text, principally the problem 
New Variorum Edition of Shake- of the copy behind Qr and Fr. 1590 
speare, ed. by G. Blakemore Evans, proposed as date of play. 

SQ, VII, no. 3. Pp. 1v + 121. 97. Julius Caesar, ed. by T. S. Dorsch 
Supplements S. B. Hemingway’s (Arden Shakespeare). London, 1955. 
1936 Variorum Edition (the first of Rev. briefly in Dublin Magazine, 
the series entrusted to the M.L.A.), XXXI, 46; brieflly in Mercure de 
bringing “together with some degree France, Jan., p. 391; by Irving Ribner 
of completeness all (mere nonsense in JEGP, LV, 505-507; by Hermann 
aside) that has been written relating Heuer in SJ, XCII, 397-399; by Pat 
to the play from 1935 to July of M. Ryan, Jr., in Quarterly Journal 
1955.” It appears concurrently as the of Speech, XLII, 423-424. 
regular Summer number of SQ and 98. Julius Caesar, arranged by Henry S. 
in book form to range with volumes Taylor (The Shorter Shakespeare). 
of the New Variorum. London: Ginn. Pp. viii + 103. 

88. Henry IV, Part I, arranged by Henry Rev. briefly in TLS, Mar. 23, p. 
S. Taylor (The Shorter Shakespeare 186. 

Series). London: Ginn. Pp. ix + 86. 99. Julius Caesar, hrsg. v. Fritz Krog. 

89. Re Enrico IV, prima Parte, tr. into Oberreg -u. schulrat. Mit 2 abb. 2 
Italian, with texts printed side by verb Aufl. Frankfurt a. M.: Hirsch- 
side, by Gabriele Baldini. Roma: graben-Verl., 1955. Pp. 141. 


Angelo Signorelli. Pp. 221. 100 Julio César. Version libre, en verso; de 
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José M*. Peman. Madrid: Alfil, 1955. 
Pp. 120. 

1o1. King John, ed. by E. A. J. Honigmann 
(Arden Shakespeare). London, 1954. 

Rev. by Clifford Leech in MLR, 
LI, 94-05; by Pat M. Ryan, Jr., in 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XLU, 
84-86; by Alice Walker in RES, n.s., 
VII, 421-423. 

102. King Lear. Introduction by Donald 
Wolfit, with Designs in Colour by 
Noguchi. London: Folio Society. Pp. 
128. 

Illustrations are reproductions of 
the designs for the sets and costumes 
of the recent European tour of the 
Shak. Memorial Theatre Company. 

103. King Lear, annotated and tr. into Jap- 
anese by Takeshi Saito. Tokyo: Kai- 
bunsha, 1955. Pp. 452. 

Dr. Saito is one of the foremost 
Shak. scholars in Japan, as is shown 
in this edition, based upon the texts 
of Duthie and Kenneth Muir. His 
critical commentaries will compare 
well with A. C. Bradley’s. 

103a. Krol Lir, tr. by Zofia Siwicka. War- 
saw: Panstwowy Instytut Wydaw- 
niczy. 

104. Macbeth, ed. by Alfred Harbage (Peli- 
can Shakespeare). Baltimore: Pen- 
guin Books. Pp. 114. 

First of a series of individual 
plays in an American edition, under 
the general editorship of Harbage. 
Each play includes notes, introduc- 
tion by the editor, and the general 
editor’s account of Shakespeare and 
his Stage. 

105. Macbeth, ed. by S. C. Sen Gupta (An- 
notated plays of Shakespeare). Cal- 
cutta: A. Mukherjee and Co., Ltd. 

106. Macbeth, tr. into Japanese by Tsuneari 
Fukuda. Tokyo: Kawade, 1955. Pp. 
140. 

106a. Makbet, tr. by Jozefa Paszkowskiego. 
Warsaw: Ossolineum. 

106b. Macbeth, tr. into Portuguese by An- 
tonio Pedro. Porto: Circulo de Cul- 
tura Teatral. 

107. Macbeth, arranged by Henry S. Taylor 
(The Shorter Shakespeare Series). 
London: Ginn. Pp. ix + 102. 

108. “Scénes de Macheth”, tr. by Pierre Jean 
Jouve, Mercure de France, Jun., pp. 
228-262. 

Large excerpts of Jouve’s French 
translation according to the text of 
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the recent ed., Oeuvres completes de 
Shakespeare. (See 1955 Bibl., no. 54). 

109. Measure for Measure, ed. by R. C. Bald 
(Pelican Shakespeare). Baltimore: 
Penguin Books. Pp. 125. 

110. The Merchant of Venice, ed. by J. R. 
Brown (Arden Shakespeare). Lon- 
don, 1955. 

Rev. by Pat M. Ryan, Jr., in Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XLII, 84-86; 
by Harold Jenkins in MLR, LI, 584- 
587; by Hereward T. Price in JEGP, 
LV, 640-645; by Hermann Heuer in 
S], XCII, 397-399; by H. Edward 
Cain in SQ, VII, 120-121. 

111. The Merchant of Venice, arranged by 
Henry S. Taylor (The Shorter Shake- 
speare Series). London: Ginn. Pp. 
viii + 72. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Mar. 23, p. 
186. 

112. Merchant of Venice and Julius Caesar, 
being the text from The Oxford 
Shakespeare of the plays to be per- 
formed at the Stratford Shakespear- 
ean Festival of 1955, with synopses 
of the plays and a note on Oedipus 
Rex. Toronto, 1955. 

113. I] Mercante di Venezia, tr. by Cesare 
Vico Lodovici (Piccola biblioteca 
scientifico-letteraria). Torino: G. Ein- 
audi. Tipografia la Stella Alpina, 
Novara, 1955. Pp. 193. 

113a. O Mercador de-Veneza, tr. by Luis 
de Braganca. Porto: Lello & Irmao. 

114. The Merry Wives of Windsor, ed by 
Beatrice White (Arden Shakespeare). 
London: Methuen. 

115. A Midsumer Night's Dream, arranged 
by Henry S. Taylor (The Shorter 
Shakespeare Series). London: Ginn. 
Pp. ix + 186. 

116. Othello, ed. by J. Dover Wilson and 
Alice Walker (New Shakespeare). 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 

117. Othello, with introduction, paraphrase, 
word meaning and notes, by Shiv 
Kumar. Delhi, India: Chand. 

117a. Otello, tr. by Krystyna Berwinska. 
Warsaw: Panstwowy Instytut Wy- 
dawniczy. 

117b. Otello, o Mouro de Veneza, tr. by 
Luis de Braganga. Porto: Lello & 
Irmao, 

118. Pericles, Prince of Tyre, ed. by J. C. 
Maxwell (New Shakespeare). Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. Pp. xli + 2009. 
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Includes introduction, stage his- 
tory, notes, and glossary. Discusses 
questions of authorship, the possi- 
bility that there was another Per., 
and the relationship between Shak.’s 
Per. and his other Last Plays. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Oct. 26, p. 
639; briefly by Gordon Ross Smith 
in SNL, VI, 42; in N&Q, ns. Ill, 


550-551. 

119. Shakespeare Shishu (Shak.’s Poems), 
tr. into Japanese by Kenichi Yoshida. 
Tokyo. Ikeda Shoten. Pp. 118. 

Chiefly Sonn. rendered into mod- 
ern Japanese. 

120. Richard II (New Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare), ed. by Matthew W. 
Black. Philadelphia and London, 
1955- 

Rev. by Alice Walker in SQ, VII, 
243-246; by Robert A. Law in South- 
west Review, XLI, 299-300. 

121. King Richard Il, ed. by Peter Ure 
(Arden Shakespeare). London: Me- 
thuen. Pp. Ixxxiii + 207. 

Completely new: not based on 
previous Arden ed. Text based on 
Qtr (1957). Introduction surveys 
problems of text, date of composi- 
tion, and sources. A critical section 
attempts to relate Richard’s character 
to the play’s total design. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Sept. 7, p. 
530; briefly in Dublin Magazine, 
XXXI, no. 4, 62; in N&O, ns. III, 
549-550; in Mercure de France, Dec., 
p. 736. 

122. Riccordo II, tr. by Cesare Vico Lodovici 
(Piccola biblioteca scientifico-letter- 
aria). Torino: G. Einaudi. Tipo- 
grafia la Stella Alpina Novara, 1955. 
Pp. 197. 

123. Richard Ill, ed. by J. Dover Wilson 
(New Shakespeare). Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1954. 

Rev. by Hermann Heuer in Sj, 
XCII, 394-395. (See also no. 7or.) 

124. Richard Sansei (R. Ill), tr. into Japa- 
nese by Tsuneari Fukuda. Tokyo: 
Kawade. Pp. 218. 

Vol. IX of the Complete Works in 
Japanese, using the New Shakespeare 
and Arden texts. Awarded Kishida 
drama prize for 1956. 

125. Richard Sansei (R. Ill), tr. into Japa- 
nese by R. Fukuhara and S. Oyama. 
Tokyo: Kadogawa. 
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125a. Ricardo Ill, tr. by Luis de Braganga. 
Porto: Lello & Irmio. 

126. Richard Ill, tr. into Slovene by Matej 
Bor. Ljubljana: Slovenska matica. 
Pp. 226. 

127. Romeo and Juliet, ed. by John Dover 
Wilson and George Ian Duthie (New 
Shakespeare). Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1955. 

Rev. By J. R. Brown in MLR, LI, 
95-96; by Richard Hosley in SO, 
VII, 256-261; by Hermann Heuer in 
S]. , XCIl, 395-396. 

128. Romeo and Juliet, ed. and abr. by 
Donald G. Kobler. New York: 
Henry Holt. Pp. go. 

129. Romeo and Juliet [and] Cyrano de 
Bergerac [by| Edmond Rostand, tr. 
by Howard Thayer Kingsbury; ed. 
by Thomas Doyle and M. David 
Hoffman (Noble’s Comparative Clas- 
sics). New York: Noble, 1955. Pp. 
483. 

130. Giulietta e Romeo, tr. and adapted by 
Luigi Lazzarini. Milan: Tipografia 
editrice Lucchi, 1955. Pp. 223. 

130a. Romeo i Julia, tr. by Zofia Siwicka. 
Warsaw: Panstwowy Instytut Wy- 
dawnyczy. 

131. The Complete Sonnets of William 
Shakespeare (Sylvanus Editions). 
London: Sylvan Press, 1955. Pp. 76. 

Set up by the Stempel type 
foundry, of Frankfurt on Main, in a 
relatively new roman-Palatine. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 10, p. 86; 
briefly by Hermann Heuer in SJ, 
XCII, 378-379. 

132. Shakespeare’s Sonnets. London: Folio 
Society. 

Modern-spelling text, with decora- 
tive headpieces by Reynolds Stone 
printed in green. Quarter-leather 
binding. 

133- JajaUma Narashi (Shrew), tr. into 
Japanese by Tsuneari Fukuda. Tokyo: 
Kawade, 1955. Pp. 164. 

134. The Tempest, ed. by David Horne 
(Yale Shakespeare). Yale Univ. 
Press, 1955. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Feb. 3, p. 75. 

135. The Tempest, ed. by Frank Kermode 
(Arden Shakespeare). London, 1954. 

Rev. by Alice Walker in RES, n.s., 
VII, 75-77; by Pat M. Ryan, Jr., in 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XLII, 
84-86; by T. M. Parrott in JEGP, LV, 
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149-156; by Harry R. Hoppe in SQ, 
VII, 261-263. 

136. The Tempest: a Comedy, ed. and il- 
lustrated by George Skillan. London: 
S. French, 1955. Rp. xii + 74. 

137. La Tempesta, tr. into Italian by Salva- 
tore Quasimodo. Intro. by Luigi 
Berti (Universale Einaudi, no. 23). 
Torino: G. Einaudi. Pp. xiv + 108. 

137a. Burza (The Tempest), tr. by Zofia 
Siwicka. Warsaw: Panstwowy Insty- 
tut Wydawniczy. 

138. The Life of Timon of Athens, ed by 
G. B. Harrison (Penguin Shake- 
speare). London: Penguin Books. 
Pp. 126. 

Follows, except for modernizing 
of spelling, text of Fr. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Oct. 19, p. 
623. 

139. Troilus and Cressida, ed. by A. J. 
Campbell (Yale Shakespeare). New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. Pp. 177. 

Rev. briefly in Essential Books, 
Ap., p. 31. 
140. Twelfth Night, or What You Will, ar- 
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ranged by Henry S. Taylor (The 
Shorter Shakespeare Series). Lon- 
don: Ginn. Pp. viii + 108. 

141. The Two Gentlemen of Verona, ed. 
by G. B. Harrison (Penguin Shake- 
speare). London: Penguin Books. 
Pp. 107. 

Contains editor’s general introduc- 
tion to the series. Text based on F1. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Oct. 19, p. 623. 

142. Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, with 
illustrations by Rockwell Kent. Ro- 
chester, N. Y.: The Printing House 
of Leo Hart. 

Edition consists of 1250 numbered 
copies, signed by Kent. Twenty-one 
drawings. 

143. The Winter’s Tale, ed. by S. L. Bethell 
(New Clarendon Shakespeare). Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. Pp. 256. 

144. The Winter's Tale, ed by Baldwin 
Maxwell (Pelican Shakespeare). Bal- 
timore: Penguin Books. Pp. 140. 

145. The Winter’s Tale, ed. by J. H. P. Paf- 
ford (Arden Shakespeare). London: 
Methuen. 


BOOKS AND ARTICLES RELATING TO SHAKESPEARE 


146. Abel, D. “Immortality vs. Mortality in 
Septimus Felton: Some possible 
Sources”. American Literature, 
XXVII, 569-570. 

Meditations upon death in Haw- 
thorne’s Septimus Felton influenced 
by Meas. or Ham. ; 

147. Adams, John Cranford. “Shakespeare’s 
Use of the Upper Stage in Romeo 
and Juliet, Il. v’, SO, VII, 145-152. 

Rejects Richard Hosley’s explana- 
tion (SO, V, 371-384). Uses the fuller 
directions of Qr to supplement the 
more orderly directions of Q2 to 
defend the use of “the Window 
Stage” in “the second balcony scene” 
and to describe the Elizabethan fa- 
cilities of multiple staging. 

148. ““A.E.T.A. Welcomes Shakespeare 
Stagers!” Educational Theatre News, 
Oct., p. I. 

“Staging Shak. in the Educational 
Theatre”, announced as theme at 
regional meeting of American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association. 

149. Akrigg, G. P. V. “The Arrangement 
of the Tragedies in the First Folio”, 
SO, VII, 443-445. 

Argues that “the tragedies were 


arranged according to what Condell 
and Heminge took to be the order 
of their composition”. 

150. Albrecht, W. P. “Hazlitt’s Preference 
for Tragedy”, PMLA, LXXI, 1042- 
1051. 

Frequent reference to Characters 
of Shakespear’s Plays. 

Alden, Barbara. “Edwin Forrest's 
Othello”, Theatre Annual, XIV, 7-18. 

The American actor’s study of 
Kemble and Kean, in addition to his 
own personal experience of jealousy, 
produced a remarkable Oth. 

152. Alexander, Peter. Hamlet: Father and 

Son. Clarendon Press, 1955. 
Rev. by Harry Levin in SQ, VII, 
104-107; by Hermann Heuer in Sj, 
XCII, 374-376. 
153. “America Gets British Feast of Shake- 
speare”, Life, Nov. 26, pp. 136-142. 
Photographic essay of Old Vic’s 
Broadway performances. 
154. Anikst, Alexander. “Macbeth at the 
Moscow Maly”, News (Moscow), 
no. 5, pp. 28-29. 
The Maly production continues the 
traditional manner of staging Shak. 
tragedies in Russian. 


— 
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155. “Antiquarian’s Labor’s Lost”, Life, 
May 14, p. 42. [Picture of the open- 
ing of Walsingham’s grave and brief 
commentary.] 

156. Arnold, Paul. Esotérisme de Shake- 
speare. Paris: Mercure de France. 
Pp. 282. 

See 1954 Bibl., no. 123. 

Rev. briefly by G. Lambin in Les 
Langues Modernes, L, 169; briefly 
in Mercure de France, May, p. 135. 

157- Asherman, Otto. Shakespeare; a Com- 
edy in One Act. New York: French. 
Pp. 29. 

Based upon a German farce on 
“Goethe”. 

158. “At Home and Abroad with Richard 

III”, Theatre Arts, Mar., pp. 22-24. 

Photographs of selected scenes and 
the cast roster of Olivier’s film, R. 
III. 

159. “At Home with Hamlet; Starring 
Burgess Meredith”, Newsweek, May 
21, p. 106. 

160. “At the Old Vic: a Ruritanian Revival 
of Troilus and Cressida’, Illustrated 
London News, Ap. 14, p. 319. 

Includes photographs of the per- 
formance. 

160a. Atkinson, Brooks. “Political Shake- 
speare”, New York Times, Oct. 14, 
Part IV, p. 2. 

Shak. quotations for the presiden- 
tial campaign. 

160b. Atkinson, Brooks. “Who Wrote the 
Plays of Shakespeare”, New York 
Times, Oct. 7, Part II, p. 1. 

Comments on dispute over author- 
ship of Shak. plays. 

161. Audiat, Pierre. “De Cléopatre 4 Pau- 
line Roland”, La Revue de Paris, 
Sep., pp. 150-158. 

162. Avery, Emmett L. “The Shakespeare 
Ladies Club”, SO, VII, 153-158. 

Between 1736, the year of its 
founding, and 1743, the Club is 
shown to have had considerable in- 
fluence in improving audience taste 
and in leading to a revival of Shake- 
speare. 

163. Bacon, Wallace A. “The Magnetic 
Field: The Structure of Jonson’s 
Comedies”, Huntington Library 
Quarterly, XIX, 121-153. 

For comparisons with Shak. see 
particularly pp. 122, 125-128. 

164. Baird, Ruth Cates. “As You Like It 
and Its Source”, Essays in Honor of 
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Walter Clyde Curry. Vanderbilt 
Univ. Press, 1954, pp. 143-159. 

165. Baldini, G. “Mellifluous Shakespeare”, 
English Miscellany (Rome), no. 1. 

On the lyrical and musical quality 
of Shak.’s songs. 

166. Baldwin, T. W. William Shakspere’s 
Small Latine & Lesse Greeke. Univ. 
of Illinois Press. 2 vols. Pp. xviii + 
753, Vi + 772. 

Reissue of the survey of Shak.’s 
formal education, first published in 
i - 

167. Barker, Ernest. “The Death of Fal- 
staff”, TLS, Ap. 13, p. 221. 

Attacks the ingenuity of Hotson’s 
emendation (see no. 406), and pro- 
poses the “idea of a white quill pen 
on a table of green frieze”. See also 
Mr. Barker’s letter of May 4, p. 269, 
wherein he deplores in Shak. study 
the “technique of the crossword 
puzzle mixed with the detective 
novel”. 

168. Barnes, T. R. “Random Thoughts on 
Shakespeare in the Cinema”, Use of 
English, Autumn, pp. 7-11. 

168a. Barnet, Sylvan, “Bernard Shaw on 
Tragedy”, PMLA, LXXI, 888-899. 

Devoted in large part to Shak., 
who, according to Shaw, “not only 
believed in villains, . . . but held a 
villainous view of morality”. His 
tragedies show a knowledge of hu- 
man weakness but not of human 
strength. 

169. Barnet, Sylvan. “Coleridge on Shake- 
speare’s Villains”, SO, VII, 9-21. 

The villains, among all of Shak.’s 
characters, most disquieted Cole- 
ridge, who sought a psychological 
basis for evil and could not always 
find it in Shak.’s characters, except 
perhaps through “meditation” on 
their mental powers. 

170. Baughan, Denver E. “Shakespeare’s 
Attitude Toward Travel”, Essays in 
Honor of Walter Clyde Curry. Van- 
derbilt Univ. Press, 1954. 

171. Beaulne, Guy. “World Reviews: Can- 
ada”, World Theatre, V, 244. 

Two summer Shak. festivals: the 
Earle Grey company’s in Toronto 
and the Shak. Festival in Stratford, 
Ontario. 

172. Beckerman, Bernard. “The Production 
of Shakespeare’s Plays at the Globe 








Playhouse, 1599-1609”, DA, XVI, 


1440. 

Study of Elizabethan dramatic 
structure provides evidence of the 
Elizabethan staging. 

173. Beebe, Maurice. “James Joyce: Barnacle 
Goose and Lapwing”, PMLA, LXXI, 
302-320. 

Includes examination (pp. 317- 
318) of the theory of Ham. which 
Stephen Dedalus advances in Ulysses. 

174. Behrens, Ralph. “On Possible Incon- 
sistencies in Two Character Portray- 
als in ‘Cymbeline’”, N&Q, n.s., III, 
379-380. 

Shak.’s inconsistencies of character 
in Cym. may be explained as “un- 
avoidable within the thematic frame- 
work of the play and the demands 
of the plot.” 

175. Bejblik, Alois. “K. Vrchlického piek- 
ladu Shakespearovych sonetu” (On 
Vrchlicky’s Translation of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets), Casopis pro mod- 
erni filologit (Praha), XXXVIII, 
Nos. 2-3, pp. 157-166. 

Evaluation of the recently discov- 
ered translation of most of the Sonn. 
by the famous Czech poet and trans- 
lator Jaroslav Vrchlicky (1853-1912). 

176. Benchettrit, Paul. “Hamlet at the Com- 
édie Frangaise: 1769-1896”, SS 9, pp. 
59-68. 

A survey of the radical adapta- 
tions shows that the French have 
been fascinated not by Shak.’s play 
but by “the myth of Hamlet which 
they themselves had created”. 

177. Bennett, Josephine Waters. “These Few 
Precepts”, SQ, VII, 275-276. 

Clarifies, in answer to an objec- 
tion, the point intended in a former 
article (SO, IV, 3-9): that the pre- 
cepts, although not lacking in wis- 
dom, are trite and ridiculous in the 
dramatic situation. 

178. Bentley, E. R. “Other Orson Welles”, 
New Republic, Ap. 30, pp. 29-30. 

178a. Bentley, Gerald Eades. The Jacobean 
and Caroline Stage: Plays and Play- 
wrights. Oxford U. Press. Vols. III- 
V. 

Works attributed posthumously to 
Shak., V, 1048-1049. 
179. Berkeley, David. “On Oversimplifying 
Antony”, CE, XVII (1955), 96-99. 
Rev. by Frank S. Hook in CE, 
XVII, 365-366. 
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180. Biggs, Alan J. “Carew and Shake- 
peare”, N&Q, n.s., III, 225. 

The influence of Shak.’s Sonnet 
116 upon Carew’s poem to his mis- 
tress in absence, bearing the subtitle 
“A Ship”. 

180a. Blayney, Glenn H. “Variants in Qr 
of A Yorkshire Tragedy’, The Li- 
brary, XI, 262-267. 

Presents and suggests the impor- 
tance of the textual variants of the 
known extant copies of Qr, not noted 
in Tucker Brooke’s ed. in The Shake- 
speare Apocrypha. 

181. Blissett, William. “Lucan’s Caesar and 
the Elizabethan Villain”, SP, LIII, 
553-575- For Shak.’s Caesar, see pp. 
569-570. 

182. Boas, Guy. Shakespeare and the Young 
Actor. London, 1955. 

Rev. briefly by Karl Wittlinger in 
S], XCII, 4309. 

183. Bolton, Joseph S. G. “Worn Pages in 
Shakespearian Manuscripts”, SO, 
VII, 177-182. 

Proposes as one explanation for 
omissions of passages in quartos that 
because many of these come at forty- 
or fifty-line intervals, they may have 
been written back to back on single 
leaves of paper and were worn away 
at the bottom of the leaf. 

184. “Le Bon Stratford”, Time, Jul. 16, pp. 
30,32. ‘ 

The Ontario Stratford Festival. 

185. Bonnard, Georges A. “Shakespeare in 
the Bibliotheca Bodmeriana”, SS 9, 
pp. 81-85. 

Concerns the origin, development, 
and Shakespeariana of Martin Bod- 
mer’s library in Geneva. 

186. Bonnard, Georges A. “Shakespeare’s 
Purpose in Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream”, S], XCIl, 268-279. 

Reality triumphs over unreality, 
the right sort of love that leads to 
its natural consummation in mar- 
riage over the delusion of youthful 
fancy. Dreams and fancies, however, 
have their place and are beneficial 
as long as they are not mistaken for 
reality. 

187. “Boom in the Bard”, Economist, 
CXVII, Oct. 1 (1955), pp. 16-17. 

The two Stratford Companies and 
that at the Old Vic. 

188. Boughner, Daniel C. The Braggart in 
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Rennaissance Comedy. Univ. of Min- 
nesota Press, 1954. 

Rev. by Marvin T. Herrick in 
JEGP, LV, 144-145. ie 

189. Bowers, Fredson. “Hamlet's ‘Sullied’ or 
‘Solid’ Flesh: A Bibliographical Case- 
History”, SS 9, pp. 44-48. 

Sullied is defended on linguistic 
evidence, on the evidence that Qi 
actor remembered his part as reading 
sullied, and on the bibliographical 
evidence that “the same word in its 
rare variant form was set by two 
different compositors in the same 
play”. 

190. Bowers, Fredson. On Editing Shake- 
speare and the Elizabethan Drama- 
tists. Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 
1955- 

Rev. by Charles Jasper Sisson in 
MLR, LI, 242-244; by W. W. Greg 
in SQ, VII, 101-104; in TLS, Dec. 28, 


p. 788. 

191. Bowers, Fredson (ed.). Studies in Bib- 
liography, V1. Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia: Bibliographical Society of the 
Univ. of Virginia, 1954. 

Rev. by Karl Brunner in SJ, XCII, 
431-433- 

192. Bowers, Fredson (ed.). Studies in Bib- 
liography, VIII. Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia: Bibliographical Society of the 
Univ. of Virginia. Pp. 275. 

Contains 8 articles dealing with 
the textual problems of Shak. and 
his contemporaries. 

Rev. in TLS, May 11, p. 288; in 
Seventeenth Century News, XIV, 12; 
briefly by Louis F. Peck in CE, 
XVII, 420; by I. B. Cauthen, Jr., in 
SNL, VI, 40-41. 

193. Bowers, Fredson. “The Textual Rela- 
tion of Q2 to Qr Hamlet (1)”, SB, 
VIII, 39-66. 

Using several kinds of evidence— 
e.g., the effect on recent editions of 
the play—re-examines J. Dover Wil- 
son’s theory of the relationship of 
the quartos. 

193a. Boyle, Walden P. Central and Flexi- 
ble Staging. A New Theatre in the 
Making. Univ. of California Press. 

194. Brack, J. Paul. “Shakespeare deutsch 
fiir unser Jahrhundert” (iiber Rich- 
ard Flatters Ubersetzungen), Na- 
tionalzeitung (Basel), Dec. 11, 1955. 

195. Bradbrook, M. C. The Growth and 
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Structure of Elizabethan Comedy. 
London, 1955. 

Rev. briefly in Essential Books, 
Jun., p. 34; by Patrick Cruttwell in 
Twentieth Ceniury, CLIX, 214-220; 
by Kenneth Muir in EC, VI, 338- 
343; briefly by Laura Jepsen in Eng- 
lish Journal, XLV, 438; briefly by 
Milton Crane in SQ, VII, 436-437; 
by Hermann Heuer in Sj, XCII, 


366. 

196. Braddy, Haldeen. “Shakespeare’s Puck 
and Froissart’s Orthon”, SQ, VII, 
276-280. 

Puck and the Orthon of Froissart’s 
Chronicles have so many similarities 
that Froissart’s influence is probable. 

197. Bradley, A. C. Shakespearean Tragedy. 
Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Mac- 
beth. New York: Noonday. Pp. 448. 

Paperback reprint. 

198. Bradner, Leicester. “The Rise of Secu- 
lar Drama in the Renaissance”, 
Studies in the Renaissance, Il, 7-22. 

Frequent reference to Shak. illus- 
trating culmination of development. 

199. Brahms, Caryl. “Son of Lear, Caryl 
Brahms reviews Timon of Athens at 
the Old Vic”, Plays and Players, 
Oct., p. 9. 

200. Branam, George C. Eighteenth-Century 
Adaptations of Shakespearean Trag- 
edy (Univ. of California Publica- 
tions. English Studies: 14). Univ. of 
California Press. Pp. viii + 220. 

An attempt to “determine, if pos- 
sible, what the adapters thought they 
were doing, to discover their mo- 
tivations for sacrificing parts of 
Shakespeare that we particularly ad- 
mire”, and “to understand the assur- 
ance and vitality of the eighteenth- 
century attitude”. Includes “a check 
list of the adaptations of Shake- 
speare’s plays 1660-1820”. 

201. Breyer, Bernard R. “A New Look at 
Julius Caesar”, Essays in Honor of 
Walter Clyde Curry. Vanderbilt 
Univ. Press, 1954, pp. 161-180. 

202. Brinkmann, Karl. “Laurence Oliviers 
Film Richard III”, S], XCUI, 440-442. 

203. Brittin, Norman A. “Coriolanus, Al- 
ceste, and Dramatic Genres”, PMLA, 
LXXI, 799-807. 

Considers the tenuous differences 
between some comic and tragic fig- 
ures. Coriolanus, punished for a 
comic type of excess in a dramatic 
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vehicle purporting to be tragedy, 
makes the play peculiar among 
Shak.’s works. 

204. Brittin, Norman A. “The Twelfth 
Night of Shakespeare and of Pro- 
fessor Draper”, SO, VII, 211-216. 

Questions whether J. W. Draper 
has rightly judged the high-comedy 
characters, seen the plot in perspec- 
tive, or correctly identified the 
theme of the comedy. 

205. Broadbent, C. “Shakespeare and Shake- 
shaft”, N&Q, n.s., III, 154-157. 

To determine the validity of the 
identification of Shak. with a Wil- 
liam Shakeshaft of Lancashire, the 
two conspicuous topographical scenes 
of the Lancashire area—the sea and 
the hills—are examined in Shak.’s 
imagery. The evidence shows the 
possibility of the youthful Shake- 
shaft’s acquaintance with his area. 

206. Brock-Sulzer, Elisabeth. “André Gide 
als Ubersetzer Shakespeares”, Sj, 
XCII, 207-219. 

207. Bronson, Bertrand H. “ ‘Costly Thy 
Habit,’ &c.”, SO, VII, 280-281. 

Supports Q2 reading of “Or of a 
most select and generous, chiefe in 
that” by viewing chiefe as a possible 
form of the intransitive verb cheve, 
chieve, chiefe (“to fare well” or 
“prosper”). 

208. Brown, Arthur. “Editorial Problems in 
Shakespeare: Semi-Popular Editions”, 
SB, VIII, 15-26. 

Problems include difficulty of sat- 
isfying both the general reader and 
scholar; of introducing textual prob- 
lems adequately; and of retaining 
old spelling and old punctuation. 
An argument for “a sober and au- 
thoritative presentation of reliable 
conclusions”. 

209. Brown, E. Martin. “English Hamlets 
of the Twentieth Century”, SS 9, 
pp. 16-23. 

A personal record aiming to dis- 
cover significant developments in 
the treatment of the play during this 
century. 

210. Brown, James. “Eight Types of Puns”, 
PMLA, LXXI, 14-26. 

Several examples 
Shak. 

211. Bryant, A. [Richard III], Illustrated 
London News, Ap. 14, p. 290. 


drawn from 
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Review of the Olivier film. 

212. Bush, Geoffrey Douglas. Shakespeare 
and the Natural Condition. Harvard 
Univ. Press. Pp. 140. 

Explores Shak.’s art in relation to 
a dual concept of nature: natural 
things in themselves, and the nature 
of the meaning of things. Enables 
the reader to view the different dra- 
matic genres as a whole, unified by 
the protagonists’ attempts to recon- 
cile their natures with the laws of 
nature. 

Rev. briefly in Essential Books, 
Jun., p. 34. 

213. Byrne, M. St. Clare. “Two Titus Pro- 
ductions”, Theatre Notebook, X, 
Jan.-Mar., pp. 44-48. 

Performances by Olivier at Strat- 
ford and by Keith Matthews at 
Cambridge were stimulating. 

213a. Byvanck, W.G.C. Keur uit het on- 
gebundelde Werk (Zwolse Drukken 
en Hendrukken). Zwolle: Tjeenk 
Dillink. 

Includes a long introduction to 
Hamlet and tells how English play 
quartos were acquired by the Royal 
Library. 

214. Cairncross, Andrew S. “Quarto Copy 
for Folio Henry V”, SB, VIII, 67-93. 

F was set up from corrected copy 
from Qi—Q3, with Q3 serving as 
the main copy. © 

215. Cairncross, Andrew S. “The Tempest, 
IIL.i.15, and Romeo and Juliet, 1. i. 
121-128”, SO, VII, 448-450. 

Argues for the restoration of a 
Qr line omitted from the Q2 text of 
Romeo. 

216. Cajoli, Vladimiro. “La biografia di 
Shakespeare”, Idea (Rome), VIII, 
no. t (Jan. 1), pp. 2-4. 

Considerations on Martin Mau- 
rice’s Shakespeare \ately published 
in an Italian translation. 

217. Calendoli, Giovanni. “Re Lear non é 
un gigante, ma uomo fra uomini”, 
La Fiera Lettararia (Rome), IX, no. 
7 (Feb. 1), p. 7. 

Considerations on the performance 
of Lear by Renzo Ricci in Rome. 

218. Candidus, Irmentraud and Erika Rol- 
ler. “Der Sommernachstraum in 
deutscher Ubersetzung von Wieland 
bis Flatter”, SJ, XCII, 128-145. 

219. Cantrell, Paul L. and George Walton 
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Williams. “Roberts’ Compositors in 
Titus Andronicus Q2”, SB, VIII, 27- 
38. 

While granting that a complete 
division by compositors is still im- 
practicable, makes a further and 
more exact allocation of the pages to 
be assigned to James Roberts’ two 
compositors. See 1955 Bibl., no. 194. 


220. Carr, John (ed.). What Shakespeare 


Says: A Christian Anthology. Dub- 
lin: Clonmore and Reynolds. Pp. 60. 
Quotations compiled under such 
heads as Adversity, Authority, Ca- 
lumny, Conscience, Death, etc. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, Oct. 19, p. 
622. 


221. Carrington, Norman Thomas. Shake- 


223 


224. 


225. 


226. 


speare: “Coriolanus’. London: Bro- 
die. Pp. 105. 

Notes on Chosen English Texts 
series, ed. by Carrington. See 1955 
Bibl., no. 206. 


. Carrington, Norman Thomas. Shake- 


speare: “The Winter's Tale”. Lon- 
don: Brodie. Pp. 80. 

Notes on chosen English texts se- 
ries, ed. by Carrington. See 1955 
Bibl., no. 206. 


. Carter, Albert Howard. “In Defense 


of Bertram”, SOQ, VII, 21-31. 
Comedy and final happiness of 
All’s W. are missed if we continue 
“to view Helena as all white and 
Bertram as all black”. The best com- 
edies “are those in which the threats 
to happiness” come from the char- 
acter himself; and Bertram’s comic 
errors may be due to immaturity. 


. Cauthen, I. B. “Shakespeare’s ‘Moat 


defensive’ (Richard II.i. 43-49)”, N 
&Q, n.s., III, 419-420. 

Another source for this passage 
found in Thomas Digges’ Arithmeti- 
cal Warlike Treatise Named Stratio- 
ticos, first published in 1579. 


Chambrun, Clara Longworth de. 


Shakespeare: a Portrait Restored. 
London: Hollis and Carter. 


. Chapman, Raymond. “Arden of Fever- 


sham: Its Interest Today”, English, 
XI, 15-17. 

Perhaps no other play of the period 
“shows so clearly how the Eliza- 
bethans stretch one hand back to the 
Middle Ages and one forwards to 
modernity”. 
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227. Charney, Maurice. “The Dramatic Use 
of Imagery in Shakespeare’s Corio- 
lanus’, ELH, XXIII, 183-193. 

When the concept of imagery is 
enlarged from a study of language 
to an awareness of such dramatic 
features as costume, sound effects, 
physical contact, and silence, Cor. 
proves to be a more vitally wrought 
play than is usually thought. 

228. Chavez, Edmund. “Heraldry”, Players 
Magazine, XXXIII, 40-41. 

Hints for Shak. costuming. Photo- 
graphs of the Oregon Shak. Festival. 

229. Chute, Marchette. “Shakespeare—Hus- 
band, Actor”, Wisdom, Jan., pp. 20- 
23. 

Anne Hathaway’s Puritan back- 
ground made for the future rift be- 
tween herself and her actor-husband. 

229a. Chwalewik, Witold. “Z Motywéw 
Polskich w Hamlecie”, Kwartalnik 
Neofilologiczny (Warsaw), II (1955), 


47-54- 

229b. Chwalewik, Witold. “Z Probleméw 
Szekspirowskich: Swiat Jako Teatr”, 
Kwartalnik Neofilologiczny (War- 
saw), I (1954), 21-27. 

230. Clarke, Cecil. “Stratford, Ontario 
(Canada)”, World Theatre, V, 42- 
50. 

Canada’s experimental “open 
stage”—its advantages and limita- 
tions. 

231. Clay, James H. “A New Theory of 
Tragedy: A Description and Evalua- 
tion”, Educational Theatre Journal, 
VIII, 295-305. 

On the basis of Susanne Langer’s 
theory of “symbolic transformation” 
in Feeling and Form (1953), Lear 
is analyzed with particular attention 
to the Life-Death dichotomy. 

232. Clemen, Wolfgang. “Zur Methodik 
der Shakespeare-Interpretation”, 
Sprache und Literatur Englands und 
Amerikas (Lehrgangsvortrage der 
Akademie Comburg, Vol. I). 

233. Clemen, Wolfgang. Die Tragédie vor 
Shakespeare. Heidelberg, 1955. 

Rev. by E. A. J. Honigmann in 
MLR, LI, 583-584; briefly by Muriel 
C. Bradbrook in SQ, VII, 434-435; by 
Ernst Th. Sehrt in SJ, XCII, 435-438; 
by Ernest Schanzer in RES, n.s., VII, 
304-305. 

234. Clunes, Alec. British Theatre History. 
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236. 
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237. 


238. 


239. 


240. 


243. 


Reader’s Guides, Second Series III. 
Published for the National Book 
League. Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1955- 

Rev. briefly by Hermann Heuer 
in SJ, XCII, 356-357. 

Coleman, E. “Bard and O’Neill, with 
Trimmings”, Theatre Arts, Oct., pp. 
76-77. 

Dream production. 

Collection du Thédtre Anglais de la 
Renaissance. Publiée sous la direc- 
tion de A. Koszul. Thomas Dekker, 
Féte chez le Cordonnier. Paris, 1955. 
Pp. xxiii + 225. 

Rev. by Hermann Heuer in Sj, 
XCII, 362-363. 

Condee, Ralph Waterbury. “The Pur- 
suit of Hamlet”, SNL, VI, 10. 

Stage exigencies explain the dia- 
logue between Horatio and Marcellus 
which takes place in I.iv instead of 
a prompt attempt to rescue Hamlet 
from the Ghost. 

“Controversial Noguchi Sets for Lear”, 
Art News, Dec., 1955, pp. 42-43- 

Craig, Hardin. “The Dering Version 
of Shakespeare’s Henry IV”, PQ, 
XXXV, 218-210. 

Dering version is a manuscript of 
H. IV, before it became two plays. 
It did not derive from Q5 of 7 H. 
IV. 

Craik, T. W. “Cordelia as ‘Last and 
Least’ of Lear’s Daughters”, N&O, 
n.s., III, 11. 

Verbal support given by Batman’s 
The Doome warning all Men to the 
Judgement to the Folio reading of 
“last and least”. 


. Cranfill, Thomas M. and Dorothy 


Hart Bruce. Barnaby Rich. Univ. of 
Texas Press, 1953. 

Rev. by Jean Robertson in RES, 
n.s., VII, 105-106. 


. Cross, K. Gustav. “ ‘Balm’ in Donne 


and Shakespeare: Ironic Intention in 
The Extasie’, MLN, LXXI, 480-482. 

Donne’s ironic (and humorous) 
use of the word further links “The 
Exstasie” with Venus and the Ovid- 
ian tradition in general. 

Cruttwell, Patrick. The Shakespearean 
Moment and Its Place in the Poetry 
of the 17th Century. Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1955. 

Rev. by Hans Galinsky in SQ, 

VII, 265-268. 
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244. Curry, John V. Deception in Eliza- 


245. 


246. 


247. 


248. 


249. 


250. 


25 


25 


i] 


bethan Comedy. Chicago, 1955. 

Rev. by Arthur Colby Sprague in 
MLN, LXXI, 216-218; by Robert 
Withington in CE, XVII, 244; by 
Marvin T. Herrick in JEGP, LV, 
311-313; by M. C. Bradbrook in 
MLR, LI, 623. . 

Cutts, John P. “The Original Music to 
Middleton’s The Witch”, SQ, VII, 
203-209. 

The availability in 1673 of Middle- 
ton’s Witch songs may have been 
due to original music manuscripts 
handed down by the King’s Men 
Musicians. 

Cutts, John P. “The Original Music of 
a Song in 2 Henry IV”, SO, VII, 
385-392. 

Discovery of the melody of “Mon- 
ser Myngo”, a song of which Silence 
sings the refrain, permits the con- 
struction of the four-part setting in 
full. Both text (collated) and music 
are presented. 

Cutts, John P. “An Unpublished Con- 
temporary Setting of a Shakespeare 
Song”, SS 9, pp. 86-89. 

Suggests that Robert Johnson pro- 
vided the original setting for “Get 
you hence, for I must go” (W.T.); 
also prints the music and presents 
the words of a second verse not in 
Folio. 

“Cymbeline at the Old Vic”, Theatre 
World, Nov., pp. 26-27. 

“Daly’s Ghost and the Rake of Avon”, 
Theatre Arts, Oct., pp. 66-68, 90-91. 

On Shak. chapter from Marvin 
Felheim’s The Theatre of Augustin 
Daly. (See no. 294.) 

Danks, K. B. “The Case of William 
Jaggard (1619)”, N&O, n.s., III, 329- 


0. 
Pine defends his Qro hypo- 
thesis by explaining that self-censure 
on the part of a printer had its 
precedents and may be understood 
to refer only to inferior printing. 


. Danks, K. B. “‘Ne’ & ‘Bad’”, N&Q, 


n.s., III, 89. 

Reply to Paul E. Bennett’s article 
(see 1955 Bibl., no. 163) contesting 
the interpretation of the “Bad” 


Quartos. 


. Danks, K. B. “A Notable Copyright 


Award”, N&Q, n.s., III, 283. 
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256. 
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Laurence Hayes’s claim for the 
copyright of Merch. 

Danks, K. B. “What Heminges and 
Condell Really Meant”, N&O, n.s., 
Ill, 11-13. 

Continues the arguments (see 
1955 Bibl., no. 244) for the untena- 
bility of the theory of “Bad” and 
“Good” Quartos, by citing the his- 
torical attitude of the time, from the 
point of view of both “readers” and 
“printers” of so-called “stolne, and 
surreptitious copies”. 

“The Dark History of a Wicked King”, 
Life, Feb. 20, pp. 80-88. 

Photographic essay on Ollivier’s 
R. III, including a survey of actress 
Claire Bloom’s career. 

“Dark Mystery: Othello”, Musical 
America, Aug., p. 17. 

David, Richard. “The Tragic Curve”, 
SS 9, pp. 123-131. 

Review of two productions of 
Macb.: at the Old Vic, winter, 1954- 
1955, and at the Shak. Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, sum- 
mer, 1955. 

Davies, Derek J. “Getting Shakespeare 
Taped”, Use of English, Spring, pp. 
184-188. 

Use of a tape recorder in reading 
Shak. 

Davies, Robertson, with Tyrone Guth- 
rie, Tanya Moiseiwitsch, and Boyd 
Neel. Thrice the Brinded Cat Hath 
Mew’d. Toronto, 1955. 

Rev. by R. S. Knox in Univ. of 
Toronto Quarterly, XXV, 341-342. 
Davies, W. R. “Stratford: Firm and 
Permanent Growth”, Saturday Night 
(Canada), Jul. 23, 1955, pp. 7-8. 
Davril, R. “Shakespeare in French 

Garb”, SJ, XCII, 197-206. 

In the controversy over the best 
method of translation, Gide has 
demonstrated the right course to 
follow: the translator must combine 
the virtues of the scholar and the 
artist. 

Dawson, Giles E. “The Catholic Uni- 
versity Hamlet”, SO, VII, 241-242. 

A performance “at once satisfying 
for the contemporary audience and, 
one feels, containing nothing which 
would have bewildered an Eliza- 
bethan audience”. 

Dehn, Paul. For Love and Money. 


London: Max Reinhardt. Pp. viii + 
135- 

Includes essay “The Filming of 
Shakespeare” and a _ pantechnicon 
historical play called “Hambeline, 
the Moor of Tyre, or Much Ado 
About What You Will”. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 19, p. 612. 


263. Dent, A. “Richard III: a Disclaimer”, 


Illustrated London News, Jan. 7, p. 


30. 
264. Dobrée, Bonamy. “On (Not) Enjoying 


Shakespeare”, Essays and Studies, 
1956. John Murray, for the English 
Association, n.s., IX, 39-55. 

A satirical dialogue at the expense 
of ingenious, moralistic critics. 


265. Dodds, Madeleine Hope. “The First 


Night of Twelfth Night”, N&Q, 
n.s., III, 57-59. 

A fuller description of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s social account of the 
Twelfth Night of 1601-2, with an 
explanation of some of Mr. Hotson’s 
terms and his dating, with an inter- 
esting suggestion as to the role of 
would-be court dramatist, William 
Percy, as instigator of the copy. 

Further remarks by G. R. Batho 
(p. 178) on the correct dating of 
the Duke’s MS as January 1600/o1 
on the basis of his examination of 
the household accounts, and on the 
fact that by Jan. 1601/o2 the Earl 
was probably back at court once 
again, having been reconciled with 
the Queen. 


266. Donner, H. W. “Kunna tankar over- 


sattas?” Skrifter utg. av Foreningen 
for filosofi och specialvetenskap. 
(Uppsala), III (1955), 44-58. 

Mostly instances from Shak. on 
the subject: Can thoughts be trans- 
lated? 


267. Donno, Elizabeth Story. “Cleopatra 


Again”, SO, VII, 227-233. 

Taking issue with a recent plea 
for the traditional Christian inter- 
pretation of Cleopatra’s approach to 
death (1955 Bibl., no. 236), argues 
that such an interpretation involves 
a violation of poetic and dramatic 
context. 


268. Donovan, James L. “A Note on Ham- 


let’s ‘Not Shriving Time Allow’d’”, 
N&O, n.s., III, 467-460. 

Attributes the line not to Claudius’ 
letter but to Hamlet’s own words; 
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thus does Hamlet betray his own 
“taint of evil” which often soils a 
man who seeks to destroy evil. 

269. Doran, Madeleine. Endeavors of Art. 
Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1954. 

Rev. by B. L. Joseph in RES, n.s., 
VII, 73-74- 

270. Douglas, Montagu William. Lord Ox- 
ford and the Shakespeare Group. A 
Summary of evidence presented by 
J. T. Looney (and others). 3rd ed., 
with added evidence and amend- 
ments. Woodville Hotel, Ealing: The 
author, 1952. Pp. 168. 

271. Draper, John W. “Shakespeare and the 
Turk”, JEGP, LV, 523-532. 

Shak. shared his countrymen’s 
hatred of the Turk, but revealed an 
unusually well-informed interest in 
Turkish politics, commerce, and so- 
cial customs. 

272. Drinkwater, John. Shakespeare (Great 
Lives Series). New York: Macmil- 
lan. Pp. 122. Illustrated. 

Rev. briefly by Hudson Rogers in 
English Journal, XLV, 560. 

273. Driver, T. F. “Britons Abroad”, Chris- 
tian Century, Nov. 14, pp. 1328-1329. 

Performance of Romeo. 

274. Driver, T. F. “London Banquet”, Chris- 
tian Century, Dec. 19, pp. 1481-1482. 

Evaluation of production of Macb. 
and R. II. 

274a.Dymling, Carl Anders. Hamlet's Age 
(Filologiskt arkiv, K. Vitterhets— 
historie— och antikvitets—akade- 
mien). Stockholm. Pp. 37. 

275. “Early Shakespearean Actors”, Wisdom, 
Jul., pp. 20-21. [Pictorial essay.] 

276. “East Side Bard: Shakespearean The- 
atre Workshop, New York City”, 
New York Times Magazine, Aug. 
12, p. 43- 

277. Eckhoff, Lorentz. “Shakespeare in 
Norwegian Translations”, SJ, XCII, 
244-254. 

The development of Norwegian 
independent translations in the rik- 
smal and landsmdl groups. 

278. Eckhoff, Lorentz. Shakespeare: Spokes- 
man of the Third Estate. Oslo, 1954. 

Rev. by Kenneth Muir in RES, 
n.s., VII, 420-421. 

279. Edwards, Philip. “The Early Plays of 
Shakespeare” (Summer Lecture at 
Stratford), abstracted in SNL, VI, 


4l. 
280. Elliott, G. R. Flaming Minister: A 
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Study of Othello. Durham, N. C., 
1953. 

Rev. by Helen C. White in JEGP, 
LV, 645-647. 

281. Ellison, Paul. “Reason to the Dane”, 
Studies in English, 1 (1955), 20-37. 

Examines the use of dialectic in 
Ham.; especially concerned with 
“conflicting issues confronting the 
thoughtful man in the late Eliza- 
bethan period”. 

282. “Empty Theory”, Time, May 14, p. 37- 

283. England, Martha Winburn. “Garrick’s 
Stratford Jubilee: Reactions in France 
and Germany”, SS 9, pp. 90-100. 

In contrast with English cynicism 
to the Jubilee, French reaction was 
enthusiastic and German reaction 
was a precursor of Sturm und Drang. 

284. Esdaile, Arundell. Essays and Studies 
1952, n.s., V. London: John Murray, 
1952. Pp. 89. 

Rev. briefly by Arnold Edinbor- 
ough in SQ, VII, 121-122. 

285. Essays in Honor of Walter Clyde Curry 
(Vanderbilt Studies in the Humani- 
ties, Vol. II). Vanderbilt Univ. Press, 
1954. Pp. 298. 

Contains essays on AYL, Caesar, 
Shak.’s attitude toward travel, Leigh 
Hunt’s Shak. criticism, and Shak.’s 
use of the prophetic dream. 

Rev. by Paul N. Siegel in SO, VII, 
438-439. 

286. Evans, A. J. Shakespeare’s Magic Circle. 
London: Arthur Barker. Pp. 160. 

Argues for the authorship of Wil- 
liam Stanley, 6th Earl of Derby, in- 
spired by “the combined wisdom of 
a group of outstandingly intelligent 
aristocrats”. 

Rev. in TLS, Jul. 6, p. 410 (com- 
mentary, pointing out a farcical an- 
ticipation of Evans’ thesis, by Roger 
Lancelyn Green, TLS, Jul. 13, p. 
423); briefly by Julian Hall in Eng- 
lish, X1, 105-106. 

287. Everitt, E. B. The Young Shakespeare: 
Studies in Documentary Evidence 
(Anglistica, 11). Copenhagen, 1954. 

Rev. by Harold Jenkins in MLR, 
LI, 96; by Arno Esch in Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, LXXVI, 918. 

288. Fadiman, C. “Party of One”, Holiday, 
Ap., p. 8 ff. 

289. Feldman, A. Bronson. “Imaginary In- 
cest: A study of Shakespeare’s Per- 
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icles’, American Imago, XII (1955), 
117-155. 

Per., written by Edward de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, in his youth, and 
revised in his old age, is explained 
as the result of the poet’s grief at his 
own estrangement from his wife, 
daughter of Lord Burghley. 

290. Feldman, A. Bronson. “Shakespeare’s 
Early Errors”, International Journal 
of Psycho-Analysis, XXXVI (1955), 
114-133. 

Errors, “the most juvenile of his 
works”, is interpreted psychoanaly- 
tically as reflecting “the primary 
springs of his fantasy”. 

291. Felheim, Marvin. “Landmarks of Criti- 
cism: Essay on the Dramatic Char- 
acter of Sir John Falstaff’, SNL, V1, 
15. 

292. Felheim, Marvin. “Landmarks of Criti- 
cism: Lascelles Abercrombie, ‘A Plea 
for the Liberty on Interpreting’, 
Proceedings of the British Academy 
1930”, SNL, VI, 24. 

293. Felheim, Marvin. “Landmarks of Criti- 
cism: On the Tragedies of Shake- 
speare by Charles Lamb, and On the 
Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth 
by Thomas De Quincey”, SNL, VI, 


37- 

294. Felheim, Marvin. The Theatre of Au- 
gustin Daly. Harvard Univ. Press. 
Pp. 329. 

Daly was important impresario of 
the American theatre from 1869 to 
1899, famous for cut versions of 
Shak. with elaborate settings. See 
particularly chapter (pp. 219-284) 
“Shakespeare? New Style”. 

Rev. by Gordon Koss Smith in 
SNL, VI, 42. 

295. Felver, Charles S. “Robert Armin, 
Shakespeare’s Source for Touch- 
stone”, SQ, VII, 135-137. 

Robert Armin’s role of Tutch, in 
his play The Two Maids of More- 
clacke, antedates and may have in- 
spired his role of Touchstone. 

2096. Felver, Charles Stanley. “William 
Shakespeare and Robert Armin his 
Fool: A Working Partnership”. 
Univ. of Michigan diss. Pp. 356. Ab- 
stracted by Jack R. Brown in “Com- 
pleted Dissertations”, SNL, VI, 39. 

297. Feuillerat, Albert. The Composition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Yale Univ. Press, 


1953- 
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Rev. by L. L. Schiicking in An- 
glia, LXXIII, 527-532. 

298. Fidone, William. “An Above-Average 
Class Studies Hamlet”, English Jour- 
nal, XLV, 470-476. 

A high school English teacher de- 
scribes the variety and depth of re- 
sponses attainable through studying 
the play from many and delibera- 
tively provocative points of view. 

. Fidone, W. “Three Tiers for the Bard”, 
Scholastic, Nov. 29, p. 4T. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long 
Island festival. 

Findlater, Richard. Michael Redgrave: 
Actor. Intro. by Harold Clurman. 
London: Heinemann. Pp. xiii + 
170. Illustrated. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 19, p. 612. 

301. Fisher, Sidney T. “Twice Have the 
Trumpets Sounded”, TLS, Feb. 10, 
p. 85. 

Letter protesting a TLS reviewer's 
reference to the “prairie public” at 
Stratford, Ontario, festival (TLS, 
Jan. 6). See also reply by reviewer. 

. Flatter, Richard. “Some Instances of 
Line-Division in the First Folio”, 
S], XCII, 184-196. 

Specific illustration of Flatter’s the- 
ory that a “broken-off verse is usually 
followed and, as it were, completed 
by a pause of silent action” in such 
plays as Antony and Oth. shows 
Shak. to be a great stage-director as 
well. 

303. Flatter, Richard. Triumph der Gnade. 
Shakespeare Essays. Wien/Miunchen: 
Kurt Desch. Pp. 174. 

Various essays (in part recent lec- 
tures by the author) on Shak.’s lan- 
guage, on its dramatic qualities, and 
on producing certain characters. 

304. Fleece, Jeffrey. “Leigh Hunt’s Shake- 
spearean Criticism”, Essays in Honor 
of Walter Clyde Curry. Vanderbilt 
Univ. Press, 1954, pp. 181-195. 

305. Fletcher, Ifan Kyrle. “A checklist of 
Books and Periodicals Written and 
Designed and edited by Edward 
Gordon Craig”, Theatre Notebook, 
X, no. 1, 50-51. 

306. Fluchére, H. Shakespeare and the Eliz- 
abethans. New York: Hill and Wang. 

307. Foakes, R. A. “Hamlet and the Court 
of Elsinore”, SS 9, pp. 35-43- 

There is a potential nobility in the 
court, marked by a pomp and spa- 


300. 
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ciousness of diction; but Hamlet is 
preoccupied—perhaps destructively— 
with finding only the corruption be- 
neath appearance. 


308. Ford, Boris (ed.). The Age of Shake- 


speare (A Guide to English Litera- 
ture, Vol. II). London, 1955. 

Rev. by Giles E. Dawson in SQ, 
VII, 431-433; by Leif Lander in 
Sydsvenska Dagbladet (Malm), Jul. 
3; by Hermann Heuer in SJ, XCII, 
358-359- 


309. Ford, George D. These were Actors: 


The story of the Chapmans and the 
Drakes. New York, 1955- 

Rev. briefly by Richard L. Coe in 
SQ, vil, 435-436. 


309a. Forster, A. Haire. Wit, Humor and 


310. 


_ 


31 


312. 


313- 


314. 


315- 


316. 


317- 


the Comic in Shakespeare and Else- 
where. New York: William-Frederick 
Press. 

“Four-faced Hamlet; Baylor Univer- 
sity”, Life, Jun. 11, pp. 97-08 ff. 


. Fox, Charles A. O. Notes on William 


Shakespeare and Robert Tofte. Swan- 
sea: Privately published. Pp. 15. 
Tofte’s allusions to Shak.—a pre- 
liminary assessment. 
Rev. briefly by Gordon Ross Smith 
in SNL, VI, 42. 


Fox, Charles A. O. “Thomas Lodge and 


Shakespeare”, N&Q, n.s., III, 190. 

Hitherto unnoticed parallel pas- 
sages in “Rosalynde” and in Shak.’s 
Sonnet 129. 

Frank, Joseph. “An Early Newspaper 
Allusion to Shakespeare”, SOQ, VII, 
456. 

A rare reference to Shak. in a pre- 
Restoration (mid-1640’s) newspaper. 

“From the Wisdom of William Shake- 

speare”, Wisdom, Jul., pp. 34-35. 
Famous quotations. 


Frost, William. “Shakespeare His Own 


Granpaw”, CE, XVII, 219-222. 
Discusses the latest adventures in 
literary detection: the necrophiliac 
Hoffman, annotators Keen and Lub- 
bock, and the psychoanalytical Dr. 
Ernest Jones, for whom Hamlet’s 
severe case of “hysteria on a cy- 
clothymic basis” has been found out. 


Fuhara, Yoshiaki. “Shakespeare-Mar- 


lowe Theory” (in Japanese), The 
Rising Generation (Tokyo), CII, no. 


5. 
Hoffman’s theory introduced. 


Fuhara, Yoshiaki. Shakespeare Nyumon 


(Introduction to Shakespeare). To- 
kyo: Kenkyusha, 1955. Pp. 248. 
Author’s profound appreciation ap- 
pears especially in the first two chap- 
ters: “Interest in Shakespeare” and 
“History of Shakespeare Estimation”. 


318. Fukuhara, Rintaro, Ars Longa. Tokyo: 


Tarumizu Shobo. Pp. 214. 

Essays on Shak., kabuki and noh 
plays. In making Shak. films, we 
should prepare scenarios different in 
construction from the plays. 


319. Gallagher, Ligeia Cécile. “Shakespeare 


and the Aristotelean Ethical Tradi- 
tion”, DA, XVI, 1898-1899. 

Three distinct characteristics of the 
Aristotelean tradition, “communal”, 
“{ntellectualist”, and “prudential”, 
find their most mature expression in 
Oth. and Lear, where Shak. achieved 
the balance between ethical symbol- 
ism and realism. 


320. Galloway, David. “‘Alcides and His 


Rage’: a Note on ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’”, N&Q, n.s., III, 330-331. 

Suggested emendation of the com- 
positor’s “rage” to a more probable 
“rag” meaning “rogue”. 


321. Gardner, Helen. The Limits of Literary 


Criticism. Reflections on the Inter- 
pretation of Poetry and Scripture. 
Riddell Memorial Lectures: Oxford 
Univ. Press, for the Univ. of Dur- 
ham. Pp. 63. ~ 

Notes parallels between the recent 
tendencies in the interpretation of 
Scripture and those of literary criti- 
cism, particularly of Shak. Expresses 
respectful skepticism toward ap- 
proaches of critics who, rejecting 
Bradley’s concern with plot and 
character, seek “meaning through 
the study of patterns of imagery” 
and those who are obsessed with “the 
climate of ideas”, especially with the 
medieval thought-patterns behind 
complex characterizations. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 28, p. 781. 


22. Gardner, Helen. “The Noble Moor”, 


Proceedings of the British Academy, 
1955, XLI (1955), 189-205. 

The two rhythms of comedy and 
tragedy are finely poised against each 
other, having one and the same in- 
forming view: “man finds his fulfill- 
ment in love” and is therefore not 
self-sufficient. 
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323. Garrett, John (ed.). Talking of Shake- 
speare. London, 1954. 

Rev. by Franklin Fearing in Quar- 
terly of Film, Radio, and Television, 
X, 321; by John H. McDowell in 
Educational Theatre Journal, VU, 
79-80; in Theatre Arts, Dec. (1955), 
p. 10; briefly by George F. Reynolds 
in SQ, VII, 433-434; brieflly by R. 
Davril in Etudes Anglaises, 1X, 46; 
by F. D. Hoeniger in Canadian Fo- 
rum, Jun., p. 70. 

Gassner, John. “Broadway in Review”, 
Educational Theatre Journal, VIII, 
217-220. 

Praise of the Stratford, Conn., 
American Shak. Festival’s Shrew and 
Meas. productions. 

Gassner, John. “William Shakespeare: 
Playwright of Infinite Scope”, Wis- 
dom, Jul., pp. 7-11. 

Excerpted from Gassner’s Masters 
of the Drama (1940). 

Gesner, Carol. “The Greek Romance 
Materials in the Plays of Shake 
speare”, DA, XVI, 2162. 

Greek romances were a minor in- 
fluence on Shak. in the plays writ- 
ten before Per., but acted as a major 
influence on Per. and the romantic 
comedies thereafter. 

327. Gibbs, W. “Theatre: Old Vic Company 
Production”, New Yorker, Nov. 10, 
Pp. 71-73, 120-122. 

Performances of Macb., R. II, Ro- 
meo. 

Gilbert, M. “Bard at the Polls”, New 
York Times Magazine, Oct. 14, p. 22. 

. Girdler, Lew. “Wuthering Heights and 

Shakespeare”, Huntington Library 

Quarterly, XTX, 385-392. 

Finds “striking parallels in theme, 
characterization, structure, and liter- 
ary devices, as well as some similari- 
ties in situation and in phraseology”. 

. Glass, Dudley. “Shakespeare in a Ro- 

man Temple”, Theatre World, Dec., 

pp. 36-37- 

Regent’s Park Open-Air Theatre 
production at the Baalbek Festival. 

331. Goldstein, M. “Pope, Sheffield, and 

Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar”, MLN, 
LXXI, 8-10. 

Pope, editing simultaneously the 
works of John Sheffield’s free Shak. 
adaptation, The Tragedy of Julius 
Caesar, and Shak.’s own Caesar, was 
influenced “by turns of phrase and 


324. 


325. 


326. 


328. 
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alterations in Shak.’s text made by 
Sheffield”. 

332. Goto, Takeshi. “Moby Dick and Shake- 
speare” (in Japanese), Kyushu Daig- 
akue English Literary Proceedings 
(Fukuoka), Aug. 

Compares Melville’s work with 
Lear. 

333- Granville-Barker, Frank. “No Fun for 

Falstaff”, Plays and Players, Oct., p. 


5. 
Ralph Richardson in Shak. 

333a. Granville-Barker, Harley. On Dra- 
matic Method. New York: Hill and 
Wang. 

334. Greer, C. A. “An Actor-Reporter in 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’”, 
N&Q, n.s., III, 192-194. 

Challenges the 1910 theory of 
Greg that the First Quarto is the 
result of the Actor-Host’s imperfect 
memory; thinks the very nature of 
the discrepancies suggests Shak.’s 
own hasty adaptation of The Jealous 
Comedy to meet the 14-day deadline 
imposed by Queen Elizabeth. Later 
Shak. made an adaptation of his 
earlier one, “expanding it into what 
is now the Folio Version”. 

335. Greer, C. A. “The Quarto-Folio Rela- 
tionship in ‘2 and 3 Henry VI’ Once 
Again”, N&O, n.s., III 420-421. 

Challenges Greg’s reporter theory 
and its general applicability. 

336. Greg, W. W. The Editorial Problem in 
Shakespeare. Oxford, 1954. 

Rev. by Hermann Heuer in SJ, 
XCII, 385. 

337. Greg, W. W. The Shakespeare First 
Folio: Its Bibliographical and Text- 
ual History. Oxford Univ. Press, 
1955- 

Rev. by Charlton Hinman in SOQ, 
VII, 97-101; by Kenneth Muir in 
MLR, LI, 97; in Dublin Magazine, 
XXXI no. 2, 32-33; by Alice Walker 
in The Library, XI, 56-57; by Karl 
J. Holzknecht in Papers of the Bib- 
liographical Society of America, L, 
88-95; by Hermann Heuer in Sj, 
XCII, 385-390. 

338. Greg, W. W. “Shakespeare Quartos”, 
TLS, Sep. 28, p. 569. 

Points out in answer to a query 
(see no. 494) that the Oxford Univ. 
Press has announced the resumption 
of Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles. 
H V will next appear. 
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345- 


346. 


347- 
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Greg, W. W. Some Aspects and Prob- 
lems of London Publishing between 
1550 and 1650. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 10, p. 480. 


. Griffin, Alice. “Bard on the Boards”, 


Theatre Arts, Ap., pp. 63-64. 

Shak. in the collegiate forums; no- 
tably the presentation of Macb. by 
Gallaudet College in sign language 
for the deaf, while a reader on the 
side recited from the text. 


. Griffin, Alice. “Shakespeare Through 


the Camera’s Eye: III”, SQ, VII, 235- 
240. 

Examines mainly Olivier’s R. III, 
but makes brief commentary on 
Romeo and Oth. and two TV per- 
formances. 


. Griffin, Alice. “Summer Shakespeare”, 


Theatre Arts, Jul., pp. 60-61. 

Brief notation of Shak. perform- 
ances at 3 festivals: San Diego, Ore- 
gon, and Toronto. 

Griffith, T. Gwynfor. Bandello’s Fic- 
tion. An Examination of the Novelle. 
Modern Language Studies, General 
Editors: J. Boyd, J. Seznec, P.E.L.R. 
Russell, Oxford: Blackwell, 1955. Pp. 
147. 

Rev. briefly by Hermann Heuer in 
S], XCII, 378. 


. Groom, Bernard. The Diction of Poe- 


try from Spenser to Bridges. Univ. 
of Toronto Press, 1955. Pp. viii +- 
284. 

Chapter II (pp. 26-47) devoted to 
Shak. 

Grossman, Harvey. “Kunskap i fakt- 
ning vasentlig for god Shakespeare- 
tolkning”, Géteborgstidningen (Gote- 
borg), Aug. 30. 

On fencing in Shak.’s works. 

Guthrie, Tyrone. “Shakespeare Comes 
to Stratford”, New York Times 
Magazine, Jun. 10, pp. 26-27 ff. 

Ontario performance. 

Guthrie, Tyrone, Robertson Davies, 
and Grant Macdonald. Renown at 
Stratford. Toronto, 1953. 

Rev. briefly by Wendell Cole in 
Educational Theatre Journal, VII, 
73. 

Guthrie, Tyrone, Robertson Davies, 
and Grant Macdonald. Twice Have 
the Trumpets Sounded. A Record of 
the Stratford Shakespearean Festival 
in Canada, 1954. Toronto, 1954. 


349. 


350. Hall, Fernau. 


351 


Rev. in TLS, Jan. 6, p. 5; briefly 
by Wendell Cole in Educational 
Theatre Journal, VII, 73-74. 

. Halio, Jay Leon. “Rhetorical Ambigu- 
ity as a Stylistic Device in Shake- 
speare’s Problem Comedies”. Yale 
Univ. diss., 2 vols. Pp. vi + 210; iv 
+ 244. Abstracted by Jack R. Brown 
in “Completed Dissertations”, SNL, 
VI, 30. 

“Lifar’s ‘Romeo’ in 

Paris”, Saturday Review, Feb. 25, 

p. 56. 

Serge Lifar’s production of Proko- 
fiev ballet “Romeo and Juliet” at the 
Paris Opera. 

. Halliday, F. E. Shakespeare in his Age. 
London: Duckworth. Pp. xvi + 362. 

An illustrated survey of Eliza- 
bethan life and letters. 

Rev. by John Bayley in Spectator, 
no. 6, 692 (Sep. 28), 421-422. 


352. Halliday, F. E. Shakespeare: A Pic- 


torial Biography. London: Thames 
and Hudson. Pp. 148. 

150 illustrations in photogravure, 
illuminating Shak.’s life in terms of 
people and places, maps and events, 
manuscripts and books. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Dec. 7, p. 738. 


353- Halpert, Herbert. “Shakespeare, Abe- 


354 


355: 


lard, and The Unquiet Grave”, 
Journal of American Folklore, LXIX, 
74-75- 

The ballad which was carried over 
from England to America in 1861 is 
related by folklore to Shak.’s own 
tragic love life. In this version of the 
ballad’s source, the stanzas were 
thought to be sung by the dead 
Shak. and his grave-visiting wife. 
Details of the legend are parallel 
with, and probably derive from, the 
story of Abelard. 

. “Hamlet, Prince of Denmark”, The- 
atre World, Jan., pp. 23-25. 

Photographs of Peter Brook’s pro- 
duction of Ham., 1955. 

. Hankins, John E. “The Pains of the 
Underworld: Fire, Wind, and Ice in 
Milton and Shakespeare”, PMLA, 
LXXI, 482-495. 

Distinguishes between torments of 
hell and purgatory. Shows how me- 
dieval visions, deriving often from 
Virgil and Plutarch, influence Shak.’s 
imagery. Questions the primary in- 
fluence of Dante. 
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Hankins, John Erskine. Shakespeare’s 
Derived Imagery, Univ. of Kansas 


Press, 1953. 
Rev. by J. Swart in Neophilologus, 

XL, 236-237. 
Harada, Shigeo. “The Progressive 


Tense in Shakespeare” (in Japanese), 
Kurume Daigaku Ronso (Kurume, 
Japan), IV, no. 2. 

A linguistic study. 

Harbage, Alfred. “The Shakespeare 
Boom?”, Adlantic, Oct., pp. 80-84. 

Popular interest in the authorship 
of the plays, rather than in the plays 
themselves, is symptomatic of our 
age’s estrangement from the moral, 
spiritual, and literary atmosphere of 
Shak. and his age. 

Harbage, Alfred. Theatre for Shake- 
peare. Toronto: Univ. of Toronto. 
Pp. x + 118. 

Advocates a return to Shak. for 
the audience; recommends the main- 
tenance of at least one company to 
maintain high artistic standards in- 
dependent of profit; and cautions 
against a wholesale acceptance of 
tendencies toward original tech- 
niques. 

Rev. briefly in Essential Books, 
Feb., p. 21; by John Gassner in 
Theatre Arts, Sep., p. 9. 

Hardman, David. Shakespeare (Origi- 
nal title: What about Shakespeare?), 
tr. into Italian by Maria Gallone. 
Milano: Garzanti, 1955. Pp. 184. 

Harrison, G. B. Elizabethan Plays and 
Players. Univ. of Michigan Press. 
Pp. viii + 306. 

Paperback ed. First time published 
in America. Chronicle of personali- 
ties, censorship, ‘homicides, plague, 
rivalries, and feuds among the mak- 
ers of Elizabethan drama. 

Hatch, Robert. “Films” [R. III], The 
Nation, Mar. 10, pp. 206-207. 

Hayashi, Shigeko. “Antony and Cleo- 
patra”, Studies in English and 
American Literature (Tokyo Chris- 
tian Woman’s Univ.), IV, no. 1. 

Discussion of characters from 
woman’s viewpoint. 

Hayes, Richard. “Citizen Welles”, 
Commonweal, Mar. 2, p. 568. 

Hayes, Richard. “Passion and Society; 
American Shakespeare Festival The- 
atre Production”, Commonweal, Aug. 
31, PP- 540-542. 


367. 


370. 


371. 


373- 
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Hayes, Richard. “Stage: Old Vic Pro- 
duction”, Commonweal, Dec. 7, pp. 
255-256. 

Performance of Macb., R. Il, and 
Romeo. 

Heilbroner, Robert L. “The Murder 
of the Man Who Was Shakespeare”, 
Plays and Players, May, pp. 12-15. 


. Heilman, Robert B. “Approach to 


Othello”, Sewanee Review, LXIV, 
98-116. 

On the rich complexity of the 
techniques needed for a study of the 
play, resulting mainly from a “fusion 
of actional and verbal drama”. 


. Heilman, Robert B. Magic in the 


Web: Action and Language in 
Othello. Univ. of Kentucky Press. 
Pp. 316. 

Rev. briefly in Essential Books, 
Jun., p. 35; in Dublin Magazine, 
XXXI, no. 4, 62-64; briefly in VOR, 
XXXII, cxii-cxiv; by Robert A. Law 
in Southwest Review, XLI, 390-391. 

Heilman, Robert B. “Wit and Witch- 
craft: Thematic Form in Othello”, 
Arizona Quarterly, Xl, 5-16. 

Between the two poles of Wit, 
equated with reasoned cunning, and 
Witchcraft, equated with ennobling 
love, “all the major characters in 
the play find their orientation”. 

Heninger, S. K., Jr. “The Heart’s 
Meteors, a Microcosm: Macrocosm 
Analogy”, SO, vil, 273-275- 

The analogy, illustrated in terms 
of imagery, is between facial ex- 
pressions and meteors. 


. Heninger, S. K., Jr. “Shakespeare's 


King Lear, Ill, ii, 1-9”, Explicator, 
Oct., p. 1. 

Weather aspects of Lear’s com- 
mands to “the fretful elements”. In 
particular, “thought-executing” means 
“thought-destroying”. 

Henn, T. R. The Harvest of Tragedy. 
London: Methuen. Pp. xv + 304. 

Illustrating widely from the works 
of Shak., discusses certain important 
historical problems such as the influ- 
ence of current ideologies on trag- 
edy, the function of dramatic rhet- 
oric today, the status modern psy- 
chology and anthropology accord to 
Greek and Elizabethan psychological 
theories, the moral consciousness in 
relation to tragedy. 

Rev. in Dublin Magazine, XXXI, 
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no. 4, 60-62; in TLS, Dec. 14, pp. 
741-742; by John Heath-Stubbs in 
Time and Tide, Sep. 22, pp.- 1127- 
1128; in Mercure de France, Dec., 
p. 736. 

374. Hennings, Elsa. Hamlet: Shakespeares 
“Faust”-Tragédie. Bonn, 1954. 

Rev. briefly by Johan Gerritsen in 
SO, VII, 437-438. 

375- Herrick, Marvin T. Tragicomedy: Its 
Origin and Development in Italy, 
France, and England. Univ. of Il- 
linois Press, 1955. 

Rev. by Frank Kermode in MLR, 
LI, 93-94; by Vernon Hall, Jr., in 
MLN, LXXI, 214-215; by Eugene 
M. Waith in JEGP, LV, 140-142; by 
G. P. V. Akrigg in SQ, VII, 263-265; 
by Allardyce Nicoll in RES, n.s., VII, 
427-429. 

. Heuer, Hermann. “Internationale 
Shakespeare-Konferenz in Stratford 
1955”, SJ, XCII, 447-449. 

. Hewes, Henry. “Broadway Postscript: 
Approval of Seale”, Saturday Re- 
view, Jul. 28, p. 22. 

Favorable review of Douglas 
Seale’s H. V at the Cambridge 
Drama Festival. 

Hewes, Henry. “Broadway Postscript: 
Bard Finds a Home in Ohio”, Sat- 
urday Review, Sep. 1, p. 24. 

Hewes, Henry. “Broadway Postscript: 
England’s Traveling Shakespeare 
Museum”, Saturday Review, Nov. 
10, p. 24. 

Performances of R. I] and Romeo. 

. Hewes, Henry. “Broadway Postscript: 
Groundling’s Theatre”, Saturday Re- 
view, Aug. 25, p. 25. 

Two production of Shrew: at 
Stratford, Conn., and at the Shake- 
spearian Theatre Workshop in lower 
Manhattan. 

381. Hewes, Henry. “Broadway Postscript: 
Houseman on the Housatonic”, Sat- 
urday Review, Jul. 14, p. 22. 

Festival at Stratford, Conn.; per- 
formance of Meas. 

Hewes, Henry. “Broadway Postscript: 
No Great Shakes”, Saturday Review, 
Jan. 28, p. 18. 

Reviews Orson Welles’s Lear and 
The Shakespearewrights’ Dream. 
383. Hewes, Henry. “Broadway Postscript: 
Shakespearean Theatre Workshop, 
and Shakespearewrights”, Saturday 

Review, Mar. 17, p. 26. 
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379- 


382. 
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384. Hewes, Henry. “Broadway Postscript: 
A Workingman’s Guide to Shaw 
and Shakespeare”, Saturday Review, 
Jul. 21, p. 30. 

Staging theories of Douglas Seale, 
director of H. V at the Cambridge 
Drama Festival. 

385. Hewes, Henry. “United States: Shake- 
speare Festivals”, World Theatre, 
V, 84 

Brief noting of the Amer. summer 
festivals at Antioch, Ohio, at Ash- 
land, Oregon, at San Diego, Calif., 
and at Cambridge, Mass. 

386. Hilty, Hans Rudolf. “Zur Behandlung 
der Eigennamen in Shakespeare- 
Ubersetzungen”, SJ, XCII, 255-267. 

387. Hiraoka, Tomokazu. “From Rosalynde 
to As You Like It’ (in Japanese), 
Toyama Daigaku Bungaku Kiyo 
(Toyama, Japan), Mar. 

388. Hodgins, Frank and Audrey. “Teach- 
ing Guide for Richard III”, English 
Journal, XLV, 138-140, 144. 

Richard as arch-dissembler can 
provide valuable educational and 
moral insights. 

389. Hoeniger, F. D. “Prospero’s Storm and 
Miracle”, SO, VII, 33-38. 

Unlike Shak.’s other romances, 
Temp. embodies the supernatural in 
a character, Prospero. He teaches 
the hard-headed that miracles are 
possible, and he himself achieves an 
intense, instructive reliving of past 
experiences. 

390. Hoepfner, Theodore C. “An ‘Othello’ 
Gloss”, N&O, n.s., III, 470. 

Oth.’s “naked” (V. ii.258) means 
“unarmored”. 

391. Hoffman, Calvin. The Murder of the 
Man Who Was “Shakespeare”. New 
York, 1955. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 27, p. 47 (pro- 
test by Hoffman and reply by re- 
viewer, Feb. 17, p. 108); by Padraic 
Fallon in Dublin Magazine, XXXI, 
no. 2, 36-37; by R. A. Foakes in SO, 
VII, 270-272; by R. Bingham in Re- 
porter, Ap. 5, p. 46; by Hermann 
Heuer in SJ, XCII, 399-407. 

392. Hoffmann, Friedrich. “Stefan Georges 
Ubertragung der Shakespeare-Son- 
ette”, SJ, XCII, 146-156. 

393. Hogan, Charles Beecher. Shakespeare 
in the Theatre 1701-1800, A Record 
of Performances in London 1751- 
1800. Oxford Univ. Press. Pp. 720. 
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402. 


403. 
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Second of two volumes, the first, 
covering 1701-1750, having been pub- 
lished in 1952. 

Rev. briefly in Essential Books, 
Jun., p. 33. 

Hollmann, Reimar. “‘Niedersachsen 
umwirbt Shakespeare”, SJ, XCII, 
316-326. 

Holmes, Martin. “A New Theory 
about the Swan Drawing”, Theatre 
Notebook, X, 80-83. 

DeWitt seen both as an able artist 
and as a scholarly man who did ac- 
tually draw the Swan as he saw it. 

Honda, Akira. “How to Handle Fools 
in Shakespeare” (in Japanese), The 
Rising Generation (Tokyo), CI, no. 
4 (1955). 

Hondo, Masao. “The Essence and En- 
vironments of Shakespeare Plays” (in 
Japanese), Bunka (Tohoku Univ., 
Sendai), XX, no. 3. 

General view based upon Dowden 
and Bradley. 


. Honigmann, E. A. J. “The Date of 


Hamlet’, SS 9, pp. 24-34. 

A reexamination of major evi- 
dence and scholarly arguments sug- 
gests that the date of composition 
was late 1599 to early 1600. 

Hope-Wallace, Philip. “Cymbeline”, 
Time and Tide, Sep. 22, p. 1123. 
Michael Benthall’s vigorous pro- 
duction of Cym. by the Old Vic. 
Hope-Wallace, Philip. “Love’s Labour’s 
Lost”, Time and Tide, Jul. 14, p. 
846. 
Stratford performance. 


- Hope-Wallace, Philip. “Measure for 


Measure”, Time and Tide, Aug. 25, 
p. 1021. 

Anthony Quayle’s last production 
of the Stratford Memorial Theatre 
this season. 

Hope-Wallace, Philip. “The Moscow 
Ballet”, Time and Tide, Oct. 13, p. 
1213. 

The Russian Bolshoi ballet Romeo 
and Juliet at Covent Garden. 

Hope-Wallace, Philip. “Much Ado 
about Nothing”, Time and Tide, 
Oct. 27, p. 1300. 

Old Vic’s performance. 

Hope-Wallace, Philip. “Timon of 
Athens’, Time and Tide, Sep. 15, 
Pp. 1092. 

Old Vic performance under Mi- 
chael Benthall. 
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405. Hosley, Richard. “More about ‘Tents’ 
on Bosworth Field”, SQ, VII, 458- 


Further support of Fusillo’s sug- 
gestion (see 1955 Bibl., no. 303) that 
“Edward’s tent must have been rep- 
resented by one of the tiring-house 
doors to the stage.” 

406. Hotson, Leslie. “Falstaff’s Death and 
the Greenfield’s”, TLS, Ap. 6, p. 
212. = 

Rejects Theobald’s emendation. 
Because “table” was commonplace 
for a picture and because “Green- 
field” was the customary spelling for 
Sir Richard Grenville’s name, Fal- 
staff was identifying himself in 
death with Grenville’s heroic last 
stand. See also nos. 167, 412, 610, 


762. 
407. Hotson, Leslie. The First Night of 
‘Twelfth Night’. New York, 1954. 

Rev. by R. C. Bald in SQ, VII, 
246-248. 

408. Houseman, John. “Shakespeare and the 
American Actor”, Theatre Arts, 
Jul., pp. 31-32, 90-91. 

Houseman, director of the Strat- 
ford, Conn., Shak. Festival, explains 
why he likes an All-American Shak. 
acting company: “the American ac- 
tor of today is probably more con- 
scious of the problems of his craft, 
and works harder at mastering them, 
than his fellow artist in any other 
country in the world.” 

409. Howse, Ernest Marshall. Spiritual 
Values in Shakespeare. New York, 
1955- 

Rev. by E. Winston Jones in Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XLII, 93-94; 
briefly by H. S. Wilson in Univ. 
of Toronto Quarterly, XXV, 341. 

410. Hoy, Cyrus. “The Shares of Fletcher 
and his Collaborators in the Beau- 
mont and Fletcher Canon (I)”, SB, 
VIII, 129-146. 

Shows how Fletcher’s unaided 
plays can be differentiated. Con- 
cerned mainly with contrasts with 
Massinger. 

411. Hulme, Hilda M. “Falstaff’s Death; 
Shakespeare or Theobald”, N&O, 
n.s., III, 283-287. 

On contemporary linguistic evi- 
dence, especially that of “spoken 
English”, often bawdy, the original 
“Table” is preferred to Theobald’s 
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emended form “babbled”. See also 
nos. 167, 406, 412, 610, 762. 

412. Hulme, Hilda M. “The Table of Green 
Fields”, EC, VI, 117-119. 

Cites Elizabethan quotations justi- 
fying “table”, particularly in a bawdy 
sense. Suggests that more linguistic 
knowledge might have deterred 
Theobald’s confidence in easy emen- 
dation. See 1955 Bibl. nos. 162 and 
760. 

413. Hyams, Barry. “The Town Shake- 
speare Built”, Coronet, Aug., pp. 39- 
42. 

Stratford, Ontario. 

414. Hyde, Donald and Mary. “Contempo- 
rary Collectors VI. The Hyde Collec- 
tion”, Book Collector, TV (Autumn, 
1955), 208-216. 

415. “Iago and Others”, Spectator, Jun. 8, 


p. 789. 

415a. Ichikawa, Sanki, Masami Nishikawa, 
and Mamoru Shimizu (edd.). The 
Kenkyusha Dictionary of English 
Quotations with Examples of their 
Use by Modern Authors. Tokyo: 
Ken Kyusha, 1953. 

Part II, pp. 401-618, deals with 
Shak. 

lijima, Kohei. “Granville Barker and 
his Representation of Shakespearean 
Plays” (in Japanese), Waseda Ap- 
preciation and Studies in English 
Literature (Tokyo), Feb. 

Ingersoll, Robert G. “On Shakespeare”, 
Wisdom, Jul., p.3. 

Inglis, B. “Kiss Me Cressida”, Specta- 
tor, Ap. 13, p. 490. 

Tyrone Guthrie’s production of 
Troi. 

Ingram, William. “Shakespeare in a 
Temple of Bacchus”, Plays and Play- 
ers, Nov., p. 7. 

Ireland, W. H. “Boy Who Wrote a 
Play by Shakespeare; excerpts from 
‘Confession’”, in Grand Deception; 
the World’s Most Spectacular and 
Successful Hoaxes, Impostures, Ruses 
and Frauds. New York: Lippincott, 
1955. Pp. 117-125. 

. Jenkins, Harold. “How Many Grave- 
diggers Has ‘Hamlet’?” MLR, LI, 
562-565. 

Not only does the text fail to give 
any warrant that the “other” clown 
must be a grave-digger, but dramatic 
and practical reasons make it ob- 
vious that he is not. 


416. 


417. 


418. 


419. 


420. 
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422. Jenkins, Harold. The Structural Prob- 
lem in Shakespeare’s Henry the 
Fourth. An Inaugural Lecture De- 
livered at Westfield College, Univer- 
sity of London, on May 19, 1955. 
London: Methuen. Pp. 28. 

Shak. had intended to make only 
a single play, with the coronation 
following hard upon the Battle of 
Shrewsbury, but during the fourth 
act he yielded to the temptation of 
an extended structure. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Nov. 9, p- 

I 


423- Johnson, Samuel. Notes to Shakespeare. 
Vol. I, Comedies, ed., with an intro., 
by Arthur Sherbo (Augustan Re- 
print Society, nos. 59-60). Los An- 
geles: William Andrews Clark Me- 
morial Library, Univ. of California. 
Pp. viii + 140. 

424. Jorgensen, Paul A. “Barnaby Rich: 
Soldierly Suitor and Honest Critic 
of Women”, SQ, VII, 183-188. 

The author of Farewell to Mili- 
tarie Profession—a Shak. sourcebook 
—contributed significantly to litera- 
ture for and about women. 

425. Jorgensen, Paul A. Shakespeare’s Mili- 
tary World. Univ. of California 
Press. Pp. x + 345. 

Aspects studied include Shak.’s 
traditional—often musical—manner 
of depicting battle, major types of 
dissension among military personnel, 
military rank, common soldiers, war 
and peace, and the frictions of the 
soldier in society. 

Rev. by Major Orville C. Shirey in 
Army, Nov. 

426. Jorgensen, Paul A. “The Taming of 
the Shrew: Entertainment for Tele- 
vision”, Quarterly of Film, Radio, 
and Television, X, 391-398. 

On the Maurice Evans production. 

427. Josten, Walter. “Schwierigkeiten der 
Shakespeare-Ubersetzung”, SJ, XCII, 
168-174. 

428. Kachler, K. G. “Weshalb immer noch 
die Shakespeare-Ubertragungen der 
Romantiker vorzuziehen sind”, Sj, 
XCII, 90-95. 

429. Kaieda, Susumu. “Analysis of Shake- 
speare’s Historical Plays” (in Japa- 
nese), Iwasaki Kyoju Kanreki Kinen 
Eigo Eibungaku Ronshu (Essays and 
Studies in Celebration of Professor 
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432. 


433- 


434- 


435- 


436. 


437- 


- Kaplan, Milton. 
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Iwasaki’s 60th Anniversary). Tokyo, 
1955- 


events in English history; one of the 
27 good essays in the collection. 

Kaieda, Susumu. “The Mob in Shake- 
spearian Plays” (in Japanese), Tokyo 
Univ. of Foreign Studies Journal, 
Nov. 

“Retarding Shake- 
speare”, Harper’s Magazine, Jan., pp. 
37-38. 

Parodies the philosophy behind 
simplified literary classics by reduc- 
ing Shak.’s Sonnet 29 to four lines. 

Kashiwakura, Shunzo. “Shakespeare” 
(in Japanese), Literature (Sapporo), 
Nov., 1955. 

Kaula, David Charles. “The Moral Vis- 
sion of Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida”, DA,-XVI1, 2150-2152. 

In the Greeks and Trojans Shak. 
presents a 16th century Augustinian 
“earthly city” where the characters 
are unable to resolve their personal 
and social dilemmas because their 
wills are directed toward self-love 
rather than toward caritas. 

Keast, William R. “Shakespeare Folios 
in the Cornell Univ. Library given 
by William G. Mennen, ’08”, Cor- 
nell Univ. Library Associates, 1954. 
Pp. 16. 

Keen, Alan. “‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ in 
Lancashire”, TLS, Sep. 21, p. 553- 

Finds a topical allusion for Holo- 
fernes’ “charge-house” school in the 
town of Knowley, adjoining the town 
of Prescot where the play may first 
have been performed. 

Keen, Alan. “Shakespeare and the 
Chester Players”, TLS, Mar. 30, p. 
195. 

Adding to letter of last Nov. 18 
(see 1955 Bibl., no. 434), speculates 
that Shak. may have gained his im- 
pressions of rustic actors from early 
instruction by Thomas Gyllome. 

Kendall, Paul Murray. Richard the 
Third. New York: Norton. Pp. 602. 

Rev. in Time, Sep. 10, pp. 126-130; 
by Geoffrey Bruun in Saturday Re- 
view, Sep. 8, pp. 45-46; by Benjamin 
H. Carroll, Jr., in English Journal, 
XLV, 569; by Roger B. Dooley in 
Catholic World, Nov., pp. 153-1543 
by James G. McManaway in New 
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York Times Book Review, Aug. 26, 
p. 


3 
A study from the viewpoint of 438. Kerr, W. “Shakespeare and Shopping 


Baskets”, Commonweal, LXIII, 282- 


284. 
439. Keys, A. C. “Shakespeare en Francais”, 


440. 


442. 


443- 


445- 


446. 


Revue de 
XXX, 98-102. 

Critical evaluation of Louis Direy’s 
translation of Sonn. in 1891 in New 
Zealand. 

Kildahl, Erling E. “Directing Shake- 
speare’s Plays”, Speech Teacher, V, 
296-304. 

Offers practical advice on the di- 
rector’s attitude and on selecting, 
cutting, directing, and acting the 
play. Primarily for college and high 
school groups. 


Littérature Comparée, 


. “King Henry V”, Theatre World, Feb., 


pp. 23-26. [Photographs of Old Vic 
production.] 

“King Lear; New York City Center 
Theatre Company Production”, The- 
atre Arts, Mar., p. 20. 

Kinoshita, Junji. Watashi-tachi no 
Shakespeare. Tokyo: Chikuma, 1953. 
Pp. 210. 

Introduction for young readers by 
a representative playwright of Ja- 
pan 


. Kirschbaum, Leo. “Hamlet and 


Ophelia’, FO, XXXV, 376-393. 

Raises anid tentatively answers cer- 
tain of the troublesome questions 
concerning the relationship, empha- 
sizing the severe and sometimes 
cruel morality of Hamlet. Concludes 
that “the real answer to the problem 
was a full awareness of the problem 
itself, in all its evasive intricacy”. 

Kirschbaum, Leo. Shakespeare and the 
Stationers. Ohio State Univ. Press, 
1955- 

Rev. by R. F. Hill in MLR, LI, 97- 
08; by Cyprian Blagden in The Li- 
brary, X1, 54-56; by Hyder E. Rollins 
in JEGP, LV, 147-149; by Giles E. 
Dawson in MP, LIV, 58-61; by Ar- 
thur Brown in SQ, VII, 426-429; by 
Karl Brunner in SJ, XCII, 427-431. 

Kitto, H. D. F. Form and Meaning in 
Drama. A Study of Six Greek Plays 
and of Hamlet. London: Methuen. 
Pp. 541. 

Analysis of Ham. and Greek plays 
against background of Greek and 
Elizabethan dramatic forms and re- 
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ligious drama in general. Main the- 
sis: Ham. and other great tragedies 
should be judged not by their period 
but by the author himself. The 
critic should presume some drama- 
tists great enough to be “in complete 
command of their own art and 
[with] very good reasons for shap- 
ing the play as they did”. 

Rev. by L. H. in Dublin Magazine, 
XXXI, no. 4, 53-54; in Quarterly Re- 
view, no. 610, p. 528; in TLS, Dec. 
14, Pp. 741-742 (comment by Roy 
Walker, Dec. 21, p. 765); in Mercure 
de France, Nov., p. 536. 

Knight, Arthur, Henry Hewes, and 
Gilbert Seldes. “Sir Laurence and the 
Bard”, Saturday Review, Mar. 10, 
pp. 26-28. 

Film, stage, and TV appraisals of 
Olivier’s. R. III. 


. Knight, G. Wilson. The Mutual Flame. 


New York, 1955. 

Rev. by Hyder E. Rollins in SO, 
VII, 107-108; by Wallace A. Bacon in 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XLII, 
201-202; by Hermann Heuer in SJ, 
XCII, 381-383; by John Hollander 
in Kenyon Review, XVIII, 659-663. 

Knight, George Wilson. The Wheel of 
Fire: Interpretations of Shakespear- 
ian Tragedy, with three new essays. 
Fourth rev. and enlarged edition, re- 
printed with minor corrections. Lon- 
don: Methuen. Pp. xx + 343. 

Knights, L. C. “On the Background 
of Shakespeare’s Use of Nature in 
Macbeth”, Sewanee Review, LXIV, 
207-217. 

The separate identities of nature 
per se and human nature maintained 
by showing, especially in Lear, that 
nature’s “humanly relevant quality 
only exists in relation to a particular 
human outlook”. 

Knorr, Friedrich. Shakespeares Mass 
fiir Mass. Jahresgabe der Coburger 
Dienstagsgesellschaft, 1955. Pp. 45. 

Kobayashi, Hideo. “Hamlet and Ros- 
kolnikof” (in Japanese), Shincho 
(Tokyo), LII, no. 8. 

Kocher, Paul H. Science and Religion 
in Elizabethan England. The Hunt- 
ington Library, 1953. 

Rev. by Charles Tyler Prouty in 
SO, VII, 110-111. 

Korninger, Siegfried. Die Naturauffas- 
sung in der englischen Dichtung des 


17. Jahrhunderts. Wien: Braumiiller. 
Pp. 260. 

Attitude of seventeenth-century 
poets toward nature. Poets use old 
and new conceptions of nature ac- 
cording to poetic requirements. 

455. Korninger, Siegfried. “Shakespeare und 
seine deutschen Ubersetzer”, SJ, 
XCII, 19-44. 

Deals with the mental attitude of 
German translators of Shak. up to 
Gundolf (1925) in assessing their 
achievements and shortcomings. 

456. Koszul, A. “L’Eternel Probléme de la 
Traduction: A Propos d’une nou- 
velle Version des Sonnets de Shake- 
speare”, Etudes Anglaises, 1X, 1-9. 

Appreciative of the difficulties of 
translating Shak., the author com- 
pares selections from the sonnets in 
English and in French. See also no. 
479 and response by Pierre Leyris in 
Etudes Anglaise, 1X, 10-13. 

457. Krabbe, Henning. “Bernard Shaw on 
Shakespeare and English Shake- 
spearean Acting”, Acta Jutlandicd, 
XXVII, Supplementum B. Humani- 
ties Series 41. Aarhus: Universitets- 
forlazet, 1955. Pp. 66. 

458. Krapf, E. E. “Shylock and Antonio: a 
Psychoanalytic Study of Shakespeare 
and Antisemitism”, Psychoanalytic 
Review, XLII (1955), 113-130. 

Shak. “accepted his guilt, identi- 
fied with Shylock, and passed from 
the paranoid to the depressive posi- 
tion”. 

459. Kiinstler, Ernst. “Julio Romano im 
Wintermarchen”, SJ, XCII, 291-298 

460. Lacy, Margaret Swanson. “The Jacob- 
ean Problem Play: A Study of Shake- 
speare’s Measure for Measure and 
Troilus and Cressida in Relation to 
Selected Plays of Chapman, Dekker, 
and Marston”, DA, XVI, 1899-1900. 

Sees the incongruity between the 
romance materials of the plots, and 
the complexity and realisra of the 
“problem” as preventing an artistic 
fusion of form and content. 

461. Lamb, Warren. “Modern Art and the 
Actor”, Drama, Winter, pp. 36-38. 

Lear produced by George Devine 
at Shak. Memorial Theatre, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 

462. Langner, Lawrence. “Stratford, Con- 
necticut (U.S.A.)”, World Theatre, 
v, 37-41. 




















Description of the purpose that in- 
forms the American Shak. Festival 
at Conn. and of the structure of the 
theatre where “the spoken word was 
our first consideration”. 

463. Law, Robert Adger. “Guessing about 
the Youthful Shakespeare”, Univer- 
sity of Texas Studies in English, 
XXXIV (1955), 43-50. 

Examines the hypotheses of Feuil- 
lerat, Alan Keen, E. B. Everitt, and 
Eleanore Boswell regarding the 
youthful productions of Shak. and 
finds them wanting. 

464. Lawlis, Merritt E. “Shakespeare, De- 
loney, and the Earliest Text of the 
Arthur Ballad”, Harvard Library 
Bulletin, X, 130-134. 

Discusses the probable dating of 
Deloney’s broadside ballad on the 
basis of the identification of W. I. 
as William Jaggard of the First Fo- 
lio; also treats Shak.’s use of popular 
ballads. 

465. Lawlor, John. “On Historical Scholar- 
ship and the Interpretation of Shake- 
speare: A Reply to L. C. Knights”, 
Sewanee Review, LXIV, 186-206. 

Explains objections to the “pres- 
ent”—“historical” dichotomy implied 
by Knights’s theory. 

466. Lazar, B. “How to Sound Out Your 
Shakespeare”, Scholastic, Mar. 1, pp. 
7T8T. 

467. Lenotti, Tullio. Giulietta e Romeo 
nella storia, nella leggenda e nellarte 
(Collection Le Guide, no. 27). Ve- 
rona: Edizioni Vita Veronese, Tipo- 
grafia Ghidini e Fiorini, 1955. Pp. 
64. 

Illustrations by Ameglio Trivella. 

468. Lesser, Simon O. “Freud and Hamlet 
Again”, American Imago, XII (1955), 
207-220. 

Freudian view that Hamlet’s delay 
derives from an internal unconscious 
conflict is defended anew. 

469. Lever, J. W. The Elizabethan Love 
Sonnet. London: Methuen. Pp. 282. 

Section on Shak. is longest in book. 
Assuming that the Quarto has no 
authority in determining order of 
the sonnets, Lever rearranges them 
according to content and theme. 

Rev. in TLS, Ap. 6, p. 206; briefly 
in Dublin Magazine, XXXI, no. 2, 

45-46; by Hermann Heuer in Sj, 

XCII, 379-381. 
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470. Levy, Jifi. “Ben Jonson a William 


47%. 


472. 


473- 


474. 


475- 


476. 


477- 


478. 


479. 


Shakespeare, dva typy dramatu”, in 
Ben Jonson: Alchymista. Praha: Or- 
bis, pp. 33-51. 

Published as part of the preface to 
the Czech ed. of The Alchemist. 
Levy discerns in Jonson and Shak. 
two different types of playwrights: 
he sees Jonson as a forerunner of 
classicism and his dramatic method 
as analytic, whereas Shak. is a hu- 
manist and his method organic. 

Lewis, C. S. English Literature in the 
Sixteenth Century excluding Drama. 
Cxford, 1954. 

Rev. by G. D. Willcock in RES, 
n.s., VII, 195-197; by Michel Poirier 
in Etudes Anglaises, 1X, 131-135; by 
R. W. Zandvoort in ES, XXXVII, 
271-274. 

Lewis, T. “Theatre: Old Vic Produc- 
tion”, America, Dec. 1, p. 283. 

Performance of Mach. and R. II. 

Lief, Leonard. “The Fortunes of King 
Lear: 1605-1838”, Diss., Syracuse 
Univ. 1953. Pp. 291. Abstracted in 
SNL, VI, 22. 

“The Life of Shakespeare on Film”, 
Wisdom, Jul., pp. 12-13. 

Shots from the film Master Will 
Shakespeare. 

Link, Frederick M. “Romeo and Juliet: 
Character and Tragedy”, Studies in 
English, 1 (1955), 9-10. 

Analyzes several theories of trag- 
edy as applied to the play, and finally 
explains why it is not among the 
greater tragedies. 

Linton, Marion. “The Bute Collection 
of English Plays”, TLS, Dec. 21, p. 
772. 

“The group of Shak. Quartos is 
the most interesting but also the 
best documented in the Collection”. 

Little, Hubert V. The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Shakespeare. Published by au- 
thor. 138 East Dulwich Grove, Lon- 
don, S.E.22. Pp. 24. 

Lloyd, Roger. “Love and Charity and 
Shakespeare”, The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, Feb. 16, p. 6. 

Concerns especially Sonn. and 
L.L.L., C. S. Lewis’ discussion of for- 
mer in English Literature in the 
Sixteenth Century, and 1 Cor. xiii. 

Loiseau, J. “L’Eternel Probléme de la 
Traduction: A Propos d’une Nou- 
velle Edition avec Traduction de 
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482. 


483. 


484. 


485. 


486. 


487. 
488. 


489. 


490. 


Shakespeare”, Etudes Anglaises, IX, 
10-13. 

See also no. 456 and response by 
Pierre Leyris in Etudes Anglaises, 
IX, 225-228. 

Long, John H. “Laying the Ghosts in 
Pericles’, SO, VII, 39-45. 

“Exorcises” the dancing ladies of 
IILiii as a bit of non-Shak. stage 
business introduced by Malone and 
found still in recent editions. 


. Long, John H. Shakespeare’s Use of 


Music. Univ. of Florida Press, 1955. 

Rev. by Peter J. Seng in JEGP, 
LV, 309-311; briefly in Seventeenth 
Century News, XIII (1955), 30-313 
briefly by Gordon Ross Smith in 
SNL, VI, 42. 

Loomis, Edward Alleyn. “Master of 
the Tiger”, SQ, VII, 457. 

Macb.’s Witch delivers a topical 
reference to the English ship, the 
Tiger. 

“Love’s Labour's Lost”, Theatre World, 
Oct. 24-25. 

Photographs of the Stratford pro- 
duction. 

“Lower Prices, Enlarge Stage for Strat- 
ford’s Third Season”, Financial Post, 
Feb. 26, 1955, p. 8. 

Canada’s Shak. Festival. 

Liideke, Henry. “Gundolf, Flatter, und 
Shakespeares Macbeth”, S], XCII, 
110-127. 

Liiders, Eva. “Ein Zigeunershylock. 
Die Hauptpersonen des Merchant of 
Venice im Lichte eines neuentdeck- 
tes ungarischen Romani-Marchens”, 
(Uppsala) Arv. Journal of Scandi- 
navian Folklore, XII, 1-25. 

Mainly on the pound-of-flesh story, 
in a recently discovered Hungarian 
Romani tale. 

Liithi, Max. Shakespeares Dramen. 
Berlin. Pp. 471. 

Lutter, Tibor. “The New Hungarian 
Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays and 
the Hungarian Tradition”, Zeit- 
schrift fiir Anglistik und Ameri- 
kanistik (Berlin), 4. Jhg., Heft 2, 
Pp. 191-200. 

MacDougall, A. J. “Quebec Letter”, 
America, Dec. 29, p. 374. 

Stratford, Ontario, festival. 

Mahood, M. M. Shakespeare’s Word 
Play. London: Methuen. 


. Manifold, J. S. The Music in English 


Drama. From Shakespeare to Pur- 
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cell. London: Rockliff. Pp. ix + 208. 

Musical stage directions and musi- 
cal practices in the plays of Shak. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 17, p. 488; 
briefly by Julian Hall in English, XI, 
106; by Ivor Brown in Time and 
Tide, Jul. 7, p. 822. 

492. Mannoni, O. Prospero and Caliban: A 
Study of the Psychology of Colonisa- 
tion. London: Methuen. 

Title drawn from Shak. because 
Shak. “knew that it was there in 
human nature and drew the colonial 
time in Prospero ... in Ariel, the 
good native, and in Caliban, the bad 
native”. 

Rev. briefly in Quarterly Review, 
no. 610, p. 526. 

493. Mark, Thomas Raymond. “Shakespeare 
in Hungary: A History of the Trans- 
lation, Presentation, and Reception 
of Shakespeare’s Dramas in Hun- 
gary, 1785-1878”, DA, XVI, 751. 

Beginning with the first complete 
Hungarian translation of Ham. in 
1790, the Hungarian stage saw pe- 
riods of free adaptation. With the 
establishment of the National The- 
ater at Pest, new and more accurate 
translations were made, and Shak. 
was considered a major cultural 
force in Hungarian life. 

494. Martin, Burns. “Shakespeare Quartos”, 
TLS, Sep. 21, p. 553- 

Urges resuming publication of 
quarto facsimiles begun by the Shak. 
Association. (Publication has been 
resumed. See no. 338.) 

495. Masefield, John. William Shakespeare. 
New York, 1954. 

Rev. by Oscar James Campbell in 
SO, VII, 108-110. 

496. Matsumoto, Kan. “An Essay on King 
Lear” (in Japanese), Studies in Eng- 
lish Literature and Language (Hiro- 
shima), ITI, no. 2. 

497. Matthews, Harold. “Hamlet, The Mer- 
chant, and Othello”, Theatre World, 
Jul., pp. 14-15. 

498. Maximilianus, P. “Shakespeare en Ho- 
ratius”, Neophilologus, no. 2 (Ap.), 
p- 144. 

Modifies Baldwin’s thesis that 
Shak. “had not been drilled” in Hor- 
ace, by citing interesting parallel in 
Merch. 

499. Maxwell, Baldwin. Studies in the 

Shakespeare Apocrypha. New York: 
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Columbia Univ. Press. Pp. 272. 

Discusses the provenience of four 
plays: The Yorkshire Tragedy, The 
Puritan, Locrine, and Thomas Lord 
Cromwell. 

Rev. briefly in Essential Books, 
Feb., p. 22; briefly in Seventeenth 
Century News, XIV, 4; in N&Q, 
n.s., III, 552. 

. Maxwell, J. C. “The Ghost from the 
Grave: a Note on Shakespeare’s Ap- 
paritions”, Durham Univ. Journal, 
XVII, 55-59. 

- Maxwell, J. C. “Julius Caesar’ and 
Elyot’s ‘Governour’”, N&O, n.s., 
Ill, 147. 

Brutus’ imagistic description of 
Caesar (II.i.203-208) as prone to flat- 
tery may be derived from a parallel 
image of Elyot’s ensnared lion, the 
symbol of flattery’s victim. 

. Maxwell, J. C. “ ‘Macbeth’ IV, iii, 107”, 
MLR, LI, 73. 

Argues that accus’d, for accursd, 
“fs an aberration that ought to be 
removed from our texts as abruptly 
as it has appeared in them.” 


3. Maxwell, J. C. “An Uncollected Shake- 


speare Allusion”, N&Q, n.s., ITI, 236. 
Allusion to Bottom (II. 127, 186, 

316) discovered in a letter of Ed- 

ward Newgate in 1639. 

. Mayer, Frederick. “Invitation to Un- 

derstanding”, Wisdom, Jul., p. 5. 
On the breadth and adequacy of 

Shak.’s philosophy. 


505. McDiarmid, Matthew P. “A Reconsid- 


ered Parallel between Shakespeare’s 
‘King John’ and Kyd’s ‘Cornelia’”, 
N&O, ns., Ill, 507-508. 

Shak. is the debtor. 


506. McKenzie, Jack. “Shakespeare in Scot- 


507. 


land before 1760”, Theatre Note- 
book, XI, no. 1, 24-26. 

Examination of extant records re- 
veals that Shak.’s tragedies were 
more frequently performed than his 
comedies during the period 1730- 
1760, and of these Mach. and Ham. 
were the most popular. During these 
30 years about 8 Shak. plays were 
performed a year. 

McKenzie, James J. “Edgar’s ‘Persian 
Attire’”, N&O, n.s., III, 98-90. 

Drawing from the “philosophic” 
climate in the conversation of the 
storm scene, posits an intended play 
on words in “Persian”—as not only 


508. 


509. 
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the “strange garb” of Edgar’s blan- 
ket but also as “perishing” because 
of the cold. 

McKenzie, James J. “Hamlet’s Age 
Again”, N&O, n.s., III, 151-152. 

On the basis of two attitudes to- 
ward the age of 30—that of Dame 
Juliana of Norwich and Dr. Ernest 
Jones—Hamlet’s age of 30 is con- 
firmed. 

McManaway, James G. “A Probable 
Source of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ IIl.i. 
100-101”, N&O, n.s., II, 57. 

Mercutio’s line “aske for me to 
morrow” echoes Job 7:21, a passage 
Shak. paraphrased in Ham. and 
Macb. 


. McPeek, James A. S. “The ‘Arts Inhib- 


ited’ and the Meaning of Othello”, 
Studies in English, 1 (1955), 129-147. 

Shak. projected the story against 
“the current intense atmosphere of 
an age that popularly accepted the 
reality of witches and black magic.” 


- Meader, William G. Courtship. in 


Shakespeare: Its Relation to the Tra- 
dition of Courtly Love. Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1954. 

Rev. briefly by J. C. Maxwell in 
RES, n.s., VII, 439. 

“Measure for Measure”, Theatre World, 
Oct., pp. 26-27. 

Photographs of the Stratford pro- 
duction. 

“Measure for Measure at Stratford- 
upon-Avon: Photographs, with a re- 
view by Anthony Merryn”, Plays 
and Players, Oct., pp. 8 and 14-15. 

“Mechanized Collation”, TLS, Mar. 9, 
p. 156. 

Describes Charlton Hinman’s col- 
lating machine; one is now in op- 
eration in the British Museum. 

Megaw, Neill. “The Sneaking Fellow: 
‘Troilus and Cressida’ I. ii. 246-249”, 
N&O, n.s., Ill, 469-470. 

Cressida conceals her cognizance 
of Troilus’ actual identity. 

Merchant, W. M. “Visual Elements in 
Shakespeare Studies”, SJ, XCII, 280- 
290. 

Literary as. -ssment must take into 
account a more judicious attitude to- 
wards décor. 

Meurling, Per. Shakespeare. Stockholm, 
1953- 

Rev. by Alan S. Downer in SQ, 
VIl, 115-116. 
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Michaut, Pierre. “La Danse: Roméo et 
Juliette, film-ballet soviétique”, La 
Revue de Paris, Jun., pp. 168-169. 

Review of the Prokofiev ballet. 

Mills, L. J. and P. J. Aldus. “Corre- 

spondence”, SO, VII, 133-134. 
Discussion of Aldus’ essay “Ana- 

logical Probability in Shakespeare’s 

Plays”. (See 1955 Bibl., no. 133.) 

Mirtschuk, Johanna. Die Gestalt des 
guten Furstenberaters im ernsten 
elisabethanischen Drama. Ms. diss. 
Miinchen. 

Shak. passim. 


. Miyauchi, Bunshichi. “Quintessence of 


Poetic Drama in Shakespeare” (in 
Japanese), Studies in English Litera- 
ture and Language (Hiroshima), II, 
no. 2. 

Molin, Nils. “Shakespeare Translated 
into Swedish”, SJ, XCII, 232-243. 

Includes a bibliography of Swedish 
Shak. translations. 

Montgomerie, William. “Lucianus, 
Nephew to the King”, N&Q, n.s., 
III, 149-151. 

References to Lucianus, to natural 
magic, the ass, and the roses needed 
to turn King Claudius into human 
shape again all take on new meaning 
when seen in the light of Lucian’s 
Lucius or the Ass, Wm. Adlington’s 
translation, and Apuleius’ Apologia. 
The cumulative evidence seems to 
indicate Shak.’s acquaintance with, 
and borrowings from this fable of 
the Greek Lucian, to whom it has 
been attributed. 

“Monument without a Tomb”, The- 
atre Arts, Ap., p. 33- 

Photographs illustrate that Shak. 
in his 392nd anniversary is still the 
staple of French and English com- 
munity theatres. 

Moon, B. “Why Guthrie Outdraws 
Shakespeare”, Maclean’s Magazine 
(Canada), Aug. 6, 1955, pp. 18-19, 
50-52. 

Moore, Mavor. “A Theatre for Can- 
ada”, Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, 
XXVI, 1-16. 

Discusses the new implications of 
the Canadian theatre’s sudden inter- 
national prominence, including the 
position of its “most important play- 
wright”, Shak. 

Morell, Roy. “The Psychology of 
Tragic Pleasure”, EC, VI, 22-37. 


528. 


529. 


531. 


532. 


533- 


534- 


535- 


With reference to Freudian psycho- 
analysis, and to several Shak. trag- 
edies, argues that tragedy must end 
disastrously and must, by a rehearsal 
of the harsher realities of life, jolt 
the psyche out of its delusive se- 
curity. 

Moroney, Katherine Elizabeth. “The 
Letter as a Dramatic Device in 
Shakespeare’s Plays”, DA, XVI, 
1443-1444. 

Shak. shows himself acutely con- 
scious of the humaniist-directed in- 
terest in letter-writing, not only by 
frequent references, but also by his 
dramatic use of the letter. 

“Mr. Anonymous”. “Editing Shake- 
speare”, TLS, Jun. 8, p. 345. 

Disputes a remark concerning 
C. J. Sisson’s edition made in SQ, 
VI, 114-115. 


. Muir, Kenneth. “Arthur Brooke and 


the Imagery of ‘Romeo and Juliet’”, 
N&O, nas., III, 241-243. 

Produces evidence that Shak.’s 
“jterative” imagery derives “to some 
extent” from its sources. 

Muir, Kenneth. “Seneca and Shake- 
speare”, N&Q, n.s., III, 243-244. 

Verbal echoes from Studley’s trans- 
lation of Seneca’s Agamemnon (Act 
V) found in two of Macbeth’s solilo- 
quies, notably the address to the 
imaginary dagger. 

Muir, Kenneth. “Shakespeare and Eras- 
mus”, N&@Q, n.s., III, 424-425. 

Proper names for Meas. may have 
been contracted while Shak. read the 
colloquy Funus; the Adagia may also 
have influenced Shak.’s Lucr. 

Muir, Kenneth. “Shakespeare and 
Lewkenor”, RES, n.s., VII, 182-183. 

Offers additional evidence that 
Oth. was influenced by Cardinal 
Gaspar Contarino’s The Common- 
wealth and Government of Venice, 
tr. by Sir Lewes Lewkenor. 

Muller, Herbert J. T'he Spirit of Trag- 
edy. New York: Knopf. Pp. ix + 
335- 

Rev. by Marvin Lowenthal in 
New York Herald-Tribune, Nov. 11, 
p. 10. 

Munday, Mildred Brand. “The Influ- 
ence of Shakespeare’s Predecessors 
on his Early Blank Verse: A Study 
of Metrical Structure with Special 
Attention to Rhetoric and Syntax”. 
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Univ. of Wisconsin’ Diss., 1952. Pp. 
297. Abstracted in SNL, VI, 2. 

536. Muraoka, Isamu. “Poetic Images in 
the Elizabethan Period” (in Japa- 
nese), Bunka (Tohoku Univ., Sen- 
dai), XX, no. 3. 

Dissertation upon many examples 
from comparative point of view. 

537- Muraoka, Isamu. “TYoilus and Cressida 
of Shakespeare” (in Japanese), Stud- 
ies in English Literature (Tokyo), 
XXXII, no. 2. 

538. Murphy, George H. “Reflections on the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare”, Dal- 
housie Review, XXXVI, 266-274. 

Illustrates Shak.’s “truly. scientific 
temper” in the area of man’s un- 
changing relationship with good and 
evil. 

539. Murphy, Mallie John. “Hamlet’s Sledded 
Polack”, N&Q, n.s., III, 509. 

Argues for the emended form 
“studded pollax”, citing a parallel 
usage in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
V, XII, xiv. 

540. Murry, J. Middleton. Shakespeare. Lon- 
don, 1954. 

Rev. by Hermann Heuer in Sj, 
XCII, 364-365. 

541. Musgrove, S. “The Nomenclature of 
King Lear”, RES, n.s., VII, 294-208. 

The choice of the names Oswald, 
Edgar, and Edmund was influenced 
—with more than etymological sig- 
nificance—by Camden’s Remaines 
(1605). 

542. Mustanoja, Tauno F. “Shakespeare’s 
‘Runaways Eyes’ and ‘Children’s 
Eyes’”, Neuphilologische Mitteil- 
ungen, LVI, no. 7-8 (1955), 250-258. 

Interprets two controversial phrases 
as Shak. “objective genitives” thus 
obviating the need for textual emen- 
dation. See also no. 667. 

543- Myers, Henry Alonzo. Tragedy—A 
View of Life. Cornell Univ. Press. 
Pp. 218. 

Broad survey of the truth and wis- 
dom of tragic drama, including 
Shak.’s. 

544- Nagarajan, S. “A Note on Banquo”, 
SQ, VII, 371-376. 

A defense of Banquo—particularly 
of his inaction following the murder 
of Duncan—in terms of his dramatic 
function. 

545- Nakamura, Rikuo. “Shakespeare and 
Education” (in Japanese), Shinshu 
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Report (Uyeda), 


546. Nathan, Norman. “The Marriage of 
Duke Vincentio and Isabella”, SO, 
VIL, 43-45. 

The Duke’s marriage proposal fol- 
lows after he has tested Isabella, 
“perhaps unconsciously at first”, as 
a suitable marriage partner, accord- 
ing to the advice given by James I 
in Basilikon Doron. 

Nathan, Norman. “ ‘Pericles’ and ‘Jo- 
nah’”, N&@Q, n.s., Ill, 10-11. 

Influence of the Biblical Jonah 
manifest in the whale image (II. i. 
32-47) and in general treatment of 
Pericles’ own sea-voyages. 

. Neilson, F. “Shakespeare and the Tem- 
pest”, American Journal of Econom- 
ics, XV, 425-436. 

Neilson, Francis (Rhadamanthus, pseu- 
donym). Shakespeare and the Tem- 
pest. New Hampshire: Richard R. 
Smith. 

“New Place, Stratford-upon-Avon and 
the Old Grammar School, on Either 
Side of the Guild Chapel”, Jlus- 
trated London News, May 5, pp. 458- 
459- 

Drawing by D. Flanders. 

551. “New World Stratford”, American 
Magazine, Aug., pp. 46-47. 

Nishida, Kunio. “On the Imagery of 
Othello” (in Japanese), Kanazawa 
English Studies (Kanazawa Univ.), 
Jan. 

Noble, Peter. The Fabulous Orson 
Welles. London: Hutchinson. Pp. 
276. Illustrated. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Nov. 23, p. 
702. 

Norman, Arthur M. Z. “Source Mate- 
rial in ‘Antony and Cleopatra’”, 
N&O, n.s., III, 59-61. 

Brief discussion of literary debt to 
Plutarch and Jonson in_ several 
scenes, and Shak.’s conception of the 
characters of Enobarbus and An- 
tony. 

Nosworthy, J. M. “Hand B in Sir 
Thomas More”, The Library, X1, 47- 
50 


Daigaku Study 
Mar. 


547- 


549- 


550. 


552. 


553- 


554- 


55: 


“ 


That it was not Thomas Hey- 
wood’s is confirmed by comparison 
with Heywood’s handwriting and 
spelling in the Malone Society’s re- 
cent issue of The Captives. 


556. Noyes, Russell. “Wordsworth’s ‘Ode: 
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559- 


560. 


561. 


562. 


564. 


565. 


566. 


Intimations of Immortality’ and 
‘Hamlet’”, N&Q, n.s., Ill, 115-116. 
Wordsworth’s consistent enthusi- 
asm for Act I of Ham. is further 
manifested in line 148 of the “Ode” 
—the verbal parallel gives weight to 
Wordsworth’s description of his own 
“supersensuous” state. 

O’Brien, Gordon Worth. Renaissance 
Poetics and the Problem of Power 
(Publication no. 2 of Institute of 
Elizabethan Studies). Pp. 127. 

Deals in large part with analysis 
of Shak. diction in terms of a “rhet- 
oric of disorder” deriving from Pla- 
tonic humanism. 

Okubo, Junichiro. “Robert Greene and 
Shakespeare” (in Japanese), Kana- 
zawa English Studies (Kanazawa 
Univ.), Jan. 

“Old Plays in Manhattan”, Time, Nov. 
5, Pp. 75-76; Nov. 12, pp. 71-72. 

Broadway performances of Old 
Vic’s R. II, Romeo, and Macb. 

Oliver, H. J. The Problem of John 
Ford. Carlton, Australia: Melbourne 
Univ. Press, 1955. Pp. vii + 146. 

Emphasizes the direct influence of 
Shak. on Ford. 

Rev. by Eugene M. Waith in MP, 
LIV, 134-136. 

Olivier, Laurence. “Shakespeare’s Plays 
in Films”, Wisdom, Jul., pp. 28-33. 

Photographs, especially from Ham., 
H. V, R. Ill. 

Oppel, Horst. “ ‘One of the Least Typi- 
cal of All Elizabethans’”, Anglia, 
LXXIV, 16-65. 

Oppel, Horst. Shakespeares Tragédie 
und Romanzen: Kontinuitaét oder 
Umbruch? Wiesbaden, 1954. 

Rev. briefly by John Leon Lievsay 
in SQ, VII, 440. 

Orsini, Napoleone. “Critica e filologia 
shakespeariana nell’epoca romantica”, 
Rivista di Letterature Moderne e 
Comparate (Florence), IX, no. 1, pp. 
5-16. 

A valuation of the trends of Shak. 
criticism and philology in England 
and Germany during the Romantic 


Age. 
Osman, M. “Other Adventures at Strat- 
ford”, Food for Thought, XV 


(1955), May-Jun., 27-30. 
Canadian Festival account. 
“Othello at Stratford . . . and at the 
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568. 


569. 
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574- 


Old Vic”, Plays and Players, Jul., pp. 


8-0. 

“Othello at the Old Vic”, Theatre 
World, Jun., pp. 34-35. Photographs. 

Otsuka, Takanobu. “On the Text of 
Shakespeare”: Special lecture at the 
English Literary Society. Kochi 
Joshi Daigu, Shikoku, Oct. 

Process of deciding authentic text 
by comparative study of Shak.’s sig- 
nature and early editions. 

Overmyer, Grace. America’s First 
Hamlet. New York Univ. Press. 

Career of the American actor John 
Howard Payne. 

Ozu, Jiro. “Hamlet no Honyaku” 
(Japanese Versions of Hamlet), Bun- 
gaku (Tokyo), XXIV, no. 5, 569-578. 

Taking the twenty different Japa- 
nese translations from 1903 to 1955, 
he shows how much later versions 
owed to Shoyo Tsubouchi’s Ham. 
and comments upon translators’ at- 
titude. 


. Ozu, Jiro. “Restoration and Modern- 


ization of Shakespeare” (in Japa- 
nese), The Rising Generation (To- 
kyo), CII, no. 6. 

Pabst, Walter. Venus und die Miss- 
verstandene Dido. Literarische Ur- 
spriinge des Sibyllen und des Venus- 
berges. Cram: de Gruyter & Co., 1955. 
Pp. 154. (Hamburger Romanistische 
Studien, Reihe A, Vol. XL). 

Review includes mention of H. 1V 
in connection with the legendary de- 
monization of the ancient gods; see 
Wolfgang Leppmann in Compara- 
tive Literature, VIII, 249-251. 

Pack, Robert. “Macbeth: the Anatomy 
of Loss”, Yale Review, Summer, pp. 
533-548. 

Macbeth differs from Shak.’s other - 
great tragic heroes in that, although 
initially good, he wills evil and re- 
fuses to acquiesce in a natural order 
superior to his own. His ultimate 
pessimism is not Shak.’s own. 

Parker, M. D. H. The Slave of Life. 
London, 1954. 

Rev. brieflly by Carmen Rogers in 
English Journal, XLV, 52; by Hardin 
Craig in CE, XVII, 243-244; by P. E. 
McLane in America, Ap. 21, p. 89; 
by Hermann Heuer in Sj, XCII, 371- 
374; by L. G. Salingar in Universi- 
ties Quarterly, X, 199-204. 
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Parry, John. A Guide to Shakespeare 
for Malayan Students. London. Har- 
rap. Pp. 72. 


. Partridge, Eric. Shakespeare’s Bawdy. 


London, 1955. (revised). 

Rev. in SNL, VI, 3; briefly by J. 
Russell Reaver in English Journal, 
XLV, 108. 

Pearson, Hesketh. Beerbohm Tree. His 
Life and Laughter. London: Me- 
thuen. Pp. xiv +250. Illustrated. 

Rey. in TLS, Nov. 23, p. 692; by 
C. A. Lejeune in Time and Tide, 
Dec. 1, pp. 1490-1491. 

Peck, S. “Boom in Shakespeare”, New 
York Times Magazine, Mar. 25, pp. 
28-29. 

Peck, S. “Sir Laurence Again Widens 
His Range”, New York Times Maga- 
zine, Feb. 26, pp. 28-29. 

Pflaume, Heinz. “Die Bibliothek der 
deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft”, 
5], XCII, 532-539. 

Phillips, James E. “Richard III: Two 
Views. I. Some Glories and Some 
Discontents”, Quarterly of Film, Ra- 
dio, and Television, X, 399-407. 

The Olivier film, admirable for 
certain adaptations to modern audi- 
ences, has nevertheless received 
much of its critical praise for the 
least praiseworthy features. (See no. 
629.) 

“The Play’s the Thing, But a Push 
from Business Helps”, Business Week, 
Jul. 7, pp. 32-34. 

The economic success of the To- 
ledo-Antioch Shak. Festival. 

Pollak, B. “Shakespeare’s Children; 
Antioch College Area Theater’s 
Shakespeare Festival”, McCalls, Jul., 
p- 6. 

Praz, Mario. “Shakespeare Translations 
in Italy”, S], XCII, 220-231. 

A critical survey of Italian trans- 
lators up to the present day. 

Presson, Robert K. Shakespeare's Troilus 
and Cressida & The Legend of Troy. 
Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1953. 

Rev. by René Pruvost in Etudes 
Anglaises, 1X, 47-48; briefly by Her- 
mann Heuer in SJ, XCII, 376-377. 

Proske, Max. Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
und sein Verhdltnis zu Shakespeare 
Begegnung und Erkenntnis. Ms. 
diss. Miinchen. 

Prouse, Derek. “Othello”, Sight and 
Sound, Summer, pp. 29-30. 
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Sergei Youtkevich’s Russian film. 

588. Prouty, Charles Tyler. The Contention 
and Shakespeare’s 2 Henry VI. Yale 
Univ. Press, 1954. 

Rev. by John Crow in SQ, VII, 
420-431; by Hermann Heuer in Sj, 
XCII, 391-393. 

589. Prouty, Charles Tyler (ed.). Shake- 
speare: Of an Age and For All Time 
(The Yale Shakespeare Festival Lec- 
tures). Hamden, Conn., 1954. 

Rev. by R. W. Zandvoort in SO, 
VII, 439-440. 

590. Provost, Foster. “On Shakespeare’s Son- 
net 116”, CE, XVII, 366. 

Parody inspired by the new astron- 
omy of the twentieth century. 

591. Purdie, Edna. “Observations on Some 
Eighteenth-Century German Versions 
of the Witches Scenes in Macbeth”, 
S], XCII, 96-100. 

The earliest German translations 
and adaptations of these scenes by 
Wieland, Eschenburg, Birger, and 
Schiller reveal a struggle on the one 
hand with metrical form and on the 
other with dramatic relationship. 

592. Purdom, C. B. Harley Granville Barker: 
Man of the Theatre, Dramatist and 
Scholar. Harvard Univ. Press. Pp. 
xiv + 322. 

The first biography of Barker, in- 
cluding much of his correspondence 
and Purdom’s personal recollections. 

Rev. by Alec Clunes in Theatre 
Notebook, X, 126-128; by Pat M. 
Ryan, Jr. in Educational Theatre 
Journal, VII, 336-337. 

593- Quayle, A. “Three Stratfords, One 
Goal”, Theatre Arts, May, pp. 30-32. 

504. Race, Sydney. “The First Night of 
‘Twelfth Night”, N&O, n.s., Ill, 
423-424. 

The confusion of dates, new-style 
and old-style. 

595. Race, Sydney. “John Payne Collier and 
the Stationers’ Registers”, N&O, n.s., 
III, 120-122. 

596. Radcliffe, E. B. “Ohio’s Boom for the 
Bard”, Theatre Arts, Jun., pp. 65-67. 

The Antioch-Toledo story: expan- 
sion of the Antioch College opera- 
tion to a metropolitan outdoor the- 
atre in Toledo with competent pro- 
fessionals. 

597. Ramage, David. “Sir Andrew Shakes- 
face”, N&O, n.s., III, 508. 

“Aguecheek—Shakechaft—Shake- 
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shaft—Shakespeare”: Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek must have been one of 
the parts taken by Shak. himself. 

Rang, Florens Christian. Shakespeare 
der Christ, Eine Deutung der So- 
nette, ed. by Bernhard Rang. Darm- 
stadt, 1954. 

Rev. by Hermann Heuer in SJ, 
XCII, 383-384. 

Raszewski, Zbigniew. “Against Some 
Part of Poland”, Drama, Spring, pp. 
24-28. 

The influence of Shak. on the Pol- 
ish Theatre. 

Ray, C. “Birthday Party”, Spectator, 
Ap. 27, p. 572. 


. Reed, Victor B. “Troilus and Cressida, 


IV, ii, 56”, Neuphilologische Mit- 
teilungen, LVI, 128-132. 

Another level of meaning, ade- 
quate to the context, gained by the 
maintenance of the F and Q text 
“Who” in the above passage. 

Reeves, James. The Critical Sense. Lon- 
don: Heinemann. 

Applies his previously established 
critical standards to Shak.’s poetry, 
among others. 

Rev. briefly by Howard Sergeant 
in English, XI, 112. 

Report from the Folger Library. Vol. 
V, no. 3 (Mar.). Washington, D. C.: 
The Folger Library. 

Rev. in TLS, May 4, p. 276. 

Reynolds, George F. “Hamlet at the 
Globe”, SS 9, pp. 49-53. 

Suggests ways in which the major 
scenes were played, the majority 
using the front stage for important 
action, and many using the full stage. 
Minimizes potentials of inner stage 
and proposes a very flexible use of 
curtain. 

Ribner, Irving. “Shakespeare and Leg- 
endary History: Lear and Cymbe- 
line”, SO, VII, 47-52. 

By Elizabethan standards, leg- 
endary history was real enough to 
form the substance of a history play, 
provided that the purpose of the 
play was of contemporary political 
significance—as in Lear. Cymb., lack- 
ing political purpose, was merely 
historical romance. 

“Richard II”, Newsweek, Nov. 5, p. 79. 

“Richard Ill”, English, Spring, p. 109. 

Review of the Olivier film. 

Richards, I. A. Speculative Instruments. 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. xii 
+ 216. 

Eighteen essays on meaning, with 
the general theme of “How do we 
understand anything or one an- 
other?” Includes “ “Troilus and Cres- 
sida’ and Plato”. 


609. Richeson, Emily. “Shakespeare for Fun”, 
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611. 


613. 


614. 


615. 


616. 


617. 


618. 


619. 


Dramatics, XXVII, Ap. 

The “immortal slapstick” Errors 
provides the solution for cast-con- 
scious and humor-conscious students. 

Richmond, Oliffe. “The Death of Fal- 
staff”, TLS, Ap. 27, p. 253. 

Defends “table of green fields” as 
Hostess’ muddled reporting of the 
twenty-third Psalm. (See no. 406.) 

Robertson, Roderick. “University The- 
atre at Oxford”, Educational Theatre 
Journal, VIII, 194-206. 

Discusses the university’s policy 
toward dramatic activities of the Ox- 
ford Univ. Dramatic Society and the 
newer Experimental Theatre Club; 
surveys recent Shak. fare. 


. “Romeo and Juliet”, Catholic World, 


Dec., p. 228. ; 

“Romeo and Juliet”, Newsweek, Nov. 
5» P- 79- 

Roppolo, Joseph Patrick. “Hamlet in 
New Orleans”, Tulane Studies-in 
English, V1, 71-86. 

Survey of performances and actors 
from 1820-1865; includes chronologi- 
cal chart. 

Rudnitsky, Konstantin. “Shakespeare 
and Shaw in Moscow”, Plays and 
Players, Sep., p. 13. 

Ruppel, K. H. “Verdi und Shake- 
speare”, SJ, XCII, 7-18. 

Russell, D. A. “Hamlet Costumes from 
Garrick to Gielgud”, SS 9, pp. 54-58. 

Study based on prints shows that 
costumes for Hamlet reflect the ac- 
tor’s own day more than any period 
which he attempts to establish for 
his audience. : 

Salerno, Henry Frank. “The Eliza- 
bethan Drama and the Commedia 
dell’ Arte”, DA, XVI, 1901. 

The inter-continental travels of the 
commedia dell’ arte and the printed 
scenario of Scala in the last three 
decades of the sixteenth century 
left their mark not only on pre-Shak. 
dramatists, but also on at least twenty 
Shak. plays. 

Sandoe, James. “King Henry the Sixth 
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Part II: Notes during Production”, 
Theatre Annual, XIII, 32-48. 

The director’s chronological im- 
pressions of the Ashland, Oregon, re- 
hearsals and performance. 

Sanvic, Romain. Le Théatre Elisabéth- 
ain. Brussels, 1955. 

Rev. briefly by Hermann Heuer 
in SJ, XCII, 361. 

Sapir, Mikhail. “The Ever-Living Ham- 
let”, News (Moscow), no. 8, pp. 
17-20. 

Interest in Ham. has probably 
never been so great as at the present 
because of relevance to modern Rus- 
sian thought. Illustrations of famous 
Hamlets. 

“Scenes from Shakespeare’s Plays As 
Seen through the Painter’s Eye”, 
Wisdom, Jul., pp. 14-19. 

Paintings of various scenes, each 
accompanied by a brief quotation. 
Schaller, Rudolf. “Gedanken zur Uber- 
tragung Shakespeares in unsere Spra- 

che”, SJ, XCII, 157-167. 

Schanzer, Ernest. “ ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra’ and the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s ‘Antonius’”, N&Q, n.s., III, 
152-154. 

In substantiation of J. Dover Wil- 
son’s theory, numerous verbal paral- 
lels suggest that Shak. had read An- 
tonius before or during the composi- 
tion of Antony. 

Schanzer, Ernest. “ ‘Hercules Octaeus’ 
and ‘King John’”, N&Q, ns., III, 
509-510. 

One more hitherto-unnoticed Sen- 
ecan influence on John, V. vii. 28-48. 

Schanzer, Ernest (ed.). Shakespeare’s 
Appian. A Selection from the Tudor 
Translation of Appian’s Civil Wars 
(English Reprints Series). Liverpool 
Univ. Press. Pp. xxviii + ror. 

Selections probably drawn upon 
for Caesar and Antony. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Aug. 24, p. 503. 

Schanzer, Ernest. “The Table of Green 
Fields”, EC, VI, 119-121. 

Taking issue with Bateson (1955 
Bibl., no. 162), argues for “talked” 
rather than “babbled”. 

Schanzer, Ernest. “Thomas Platter’s 
Observations on the Elizabethan 
Stage”, N&O, n.s., Ill, 465-467. 

Challenges Dorsch in his thesis 
that the Caesar which Platter saw in 
1599 was probably Shak.’s. 
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629. Schein, Harry. “Richard Ill: Two 
Views. II. A Magnificent Fiasco?” 
Quarterly of Film, Radio, and Tele- 
vision, X, 407-415. Tr. by Erik Wahl- 
gren from Bonniers Litteréra Ma 
gasin. 

Uses this film as an opportunity 
for appraising Olivier’s interpreta- 
tions of Shak. (See no. 581.) 

630. Schilling, Kurt. Shakespeare. Die Idee 
des Menscheins in seinen Werken. 
Miinchen, 1953. 

Rev. by Carl August Weber in 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, LXXVII, 
30-31. 

631. Schirmer, Walter F. Glick und Ende 
der K6niginen Shakespears Histo- 
rien. Kéln, 1954. 

Rev. by Max Liithi in Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, LXXVII, 668-672. 

631a. Schlauch, Maragret. “Troilus i Kres- 
syda Szekspira i Chaucera—Jezyk 
Metaforyczny w Swietle Przemian 
Spotecznych”, Kwartalnik Neofilo- 
logiczny (Warsaw), I (1954), 3-20. 

632. Schlésser, Anselm. “Besser als Baudissin 
(Betrachtungen zu Rudolf Schallers 
Ubersetzung des ‘King Lear’)”, 
Zeitschrift f. Anglistik und Ameri- 
kanistik (Berlin), 4. Jhg., Heft 2, pp. 
172-191. 

633. Schlésser, Anselm. “Zur Frage ‘Volk 
und Mob’ bei Shakespeare”, Zeit- 
schrift f. Anglistik und Amerikanis- 
tik (Berlin), 4. Jhg., Heft 2, pp. 148- 
172. 

634. Schmitt, Carl. “Politics and Literature”, 
Revista de Estudios Politicos (Ma- 
drid), no. 85. 

Sees topical meaning in Ham. based 
upon the assassination of Lord Darn- 
ley by the Earl of Bothwell; Ger- 
trude’s ambiguous portraiture in- 
fluenced by the character of Mary 
Stuart. 

635. Schoff, Francis G. “Horatio: a Shake- 
spearian Confidant”, SQ, VII, 53-57. 

Uses, as a warning against criti- 
cizing too narrowly, the example of 
the significant role that critics have 
sometimes assigned Horatio. In view 
of the play’s total meaning and ac- 
tion, Horatio is a sketchily drawn 
confidant for Hamlet, and little more. 

636. “School Shakespeare”, Drama, XLII, 
Fall, 58. 

636a. Schrickx, W. Shakespeare’s Early Con- 
temporaries. The Background of the 
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Harvey-Nashe Polemic and Love's 
Labour's Lost. Antwerp: Nederland- 
sche Boekhandel. 

Schwarz, Hedwig. “Arbeit fiir Shake- 
spear durch Shakespeare-Bearbeit- 
ungen”, SJ, XCII, 175-183. 

Scouten, Arthur H. “The Increase in 
Popularity of Shakespeare’s Plays in 
the Eighteenth Century: A Caveat 
for Interpreters of Stage History”, 
SQ, VII, 189-202. 

Studying, in a fuller context, C. 
B. Hogan’s recent compilation of 
18th-century performances, argues 
against giving Garrick or any single 
influence credit for Shak.’s increas- 
ing stage vogue. 

Seale, D. “Shakespeare and the Reper- 
tory Stage”, Theatre Arts, Sep., pp. 
20-21. 

Sehrt, Ernst Theodor. Shakespeare und 
die Ordnung (Vortrag zur Eroff- 
nung der Kieler Universitatstage 
1955). Kiel, 1955. 

Sehrt, Ernst Theodor. Vergebung und 
Gnade bei Shakespeare. Stuttgart, 
1952. 

Rev. by Robert Fricker in ES, 
XXXVII, 217-220. 


. Sells, A. Lytton. The Italian Influence 


in English Poetry, From Chaucer to 
Southwell. Indiana Univ. Press, 1955. 

Rev. by Mario Praz in SQ, VII, 
248-250: by Hermann Heuer in Sj, 

+ XCII, 377-378. 

“Shakespeare in China”, Illustrated 
London News, Oct. 13, p. 615. 

Romeo performed in Peking. Pho- 
tographs. 

“Shakespeare’s Plays in Films”, Wis- 
dom, Jul., pp. 28-33. 

Shots, with quotations, from vari- 
ous Olivier films. 

“Shakespeare’s Roman Plays: & Other 
Subjects”, SNL, VI, 4, 14, 20. 

Continuation of the report on the 
7th Shak. Conference at Stratford. 
(See 1955 Bibl., no. 663.) 

Shepard, Warren V. “Hoisting the 
Enginer with His Own Petar”, SQ, 
VII, 281-285. 

Hamlet repeatedly uses instruments 
wrested from his adversaries, re- 
versing words, dramatic devices, 
documents, weapons, and poison. 

Sherbo, Arthur. Samuel Johnson, Edi- 
tor of Shakespeare; With an Essay 
on The Adventurer (Illinois Studies 


648. 


649. 


652. 


653. 


654. 


655. 


in Language and Literature, XLII). 

Univ. of Illinois Press. Pp. xi + 181. 
First complete examination of 

Johnson’s commentary on Shak. 

Rev. briefly in Essential Books, 
Jun., p. 37. 

Shield, H. A. “Links with Shakespeare, 
XIV”, N&Q, n.s., Ill, 421-423. 

Explores a possible “tribe of Shake- 
speare” in the young men whose 
parents had known the poet Shak. 

Shoemaker, William H. “Galdés’ La 
de los tristes destinos and Its Shake- 
spearean Connections”, MLN, LXXI, 
114-119. 

Despite Galdés’ admiration for 
Shak., his real source for the novel 
was in the local, contemporaneous 
Madrid. 


. Shroeder, John W. The Great Folio 


of 1623 Shakespeare’s Plays in the 
Printing House. Hamden, Connecti- 
cut: The Shoe String Press, Pp. 126; 
29 plates. 

New information about irregulari- 
ties of printing and their effect upon 
Jaggard and the syndicate who 
printed Fr. 


. Shroeder, John William. “The Jaggard 


Shakespeare: A Bibliographical Study 
of the First Folio”. Yale Univ. Diss., 
1954. Pp. 162; 29 plates. Abstracted 
in SNL, VI, 11. 

Shuttleworth, Bertram. “W. J. Law- 
rence: a Hand-list, VI-IX”, Theatre 
Notebook, X, no. 2, 52-55; no. 3, 
69-73; no. 4, 114-117; XI, no. 1, 26-30. 

Siegel, Paul N. “The Damnation of 
Othello: An Addendum”, PMLA, 
LXXI, 279-280. 

Supports earlier statement (1954 
Bibl., no. 300) of Othello’s damna- 
tion by explanation that though he 
may be finally repentant, it is a re- 
pentance “without faith in the mercy 
of God”. 

Siegel, Paul. Shakespearian Tragedy 
and the Elizabethan Compromise. 
New York: New York Univ. Press. 

Tragedy interpreted as expression 
of the class tensions released by the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

Siegel, Paul N. “Willy Loman and 
King Lear”, CE, XVII, 341-345. 

A critical comparison as tragedies 
“of the same rare species” with the 
same underlying theme—Nosce te 
ipsum. 
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656. Simpson, Percy. Studies in Elizabethan 
Drama, Oxford, 1955. 

Rev. briefly by Michel Poirier in 
Etudes Anglaises, 1X, 45-46; by M. 
A. Shaaber in MP, LIV, 56-57; by 
J. A. K. Thomson in RES, n.s., VII, 
423-427; by Ludwig Borinski in SJ, 
XCII, 433-435. 

656a. S[inko], G[rzegorz]. “VII Miedzy- 
narodowa Konferencja Szekspirow- 
ska w Stratfordzie”, Kwartalnik Neo- 
filologiczny (Warsaw), Ill, 181-184. 

657. Sisson, C. J. New Readings in Shake- 
speare (Shakespeare Problems Se- 
ries). London: Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 2 vols. Pp. (I) viii + 218; 
(II) vi + 300. 

Play by play discussion of recent 
textual emendations and explana- 
tions of readings accepted in Sisson’s 
own edition. Principally concerned 
with errors occurring between manu- 
script and printing and with cor- 
rections made possible by knowledge 
of Elizabethan handwriting and 
printing. 

Rev. in Quarterly Review, no. 608, 
pp. 271-272; by Anthony A. Stephen- 
son at length in The Month, ns. 
XV, 294-300; in Dublin Magazine, 
XXXI, no. 2, 34-36; by Jacques Val- 
lette in Mercure de France, Jun., pp. 
363-365; in N&O, ns., Ill, 272; by 
Hermann Peschmann in English, XI, 
69; by Arthur Colby Sprague in The- 
atre Notebook, XI, no. 1, 31-32. 

658. Sisson, C. J. Shakespeare (Published 
for the British Council and the Na- 
tional Book League). London, 1955. 

Rev. by Hermann Heuer in Sj, 

XCII, 365-366. 
659. Sisson, Charles Jasper. “The Taming 
of the Shrew”, Drama, Autumn, 
1955, PP. 25-27. 
Problems of production. 
650a. The Site of the Office of the Times, 
1276-1956. [London]: Privately 
printed. 

History of the site of the Black- 
friars playhouse and of the Gate- 
house property bought by Shak. 
Maps and drawings. 

660. Smith, Hallett. Elizabethan Poetry. 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1952. 

Rev. by Geoffrey Bullough in 
MLR, LI, 92-93. 

661. Smith, Irwin. “ ‘Gates’ on Shakespeare's 
Stages”, SQ, VII, 159-176. 
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Argues for and illustrates the use 
of a pair of solid gates which could 
be placed before the inner stage and 
which, when opened, could reveal— 
better than merely a curtain—the in- 
terior of Corioles, Juliet’s tomb, or 
Cleopatra’s monument. 

662. Smith, Irwin. Shakespeare’s Globe Play- 
house. New York: Scribner’s. Pp. 
262. 

Text and drawings by Smith and 
Introduction by J. G. McManaway. 
Includes a complete set of scale 
drawings of the Globe, comprehen- 
sive selection of old maps and views 
of the Bankside, survey of the design 
of the multiple stages and their in- 
fluence, and a reconstruction of the 
original staging of Romeo and 2 H. 
IV. 

663. “Smothered Teen-Age Bride”, Punch, 
Nov. 26. 

Take-off on yellow journalism, 
using Shak. plots as news stories. 

664. Soellner, Rolf. “The Troubled Foun- 
tain: Erasmus Formulates a Shake- 
spearian Simile”, JEGP, LV, 70-74. 

Though the figure of the fountain 
of the mind was a stoic common- 
place, Shak. owes to Erasmus its 
formulation into a simile suggesting 
the pollution of the mind by the af- 
fections. 

665. Speaight, Robert. Nature in Shakespear- 
ian Tragedy. London, 1955. 

Rev. by Hermann Heuer in Sj, 
XCII, 369-371: by L. G. Salingar in 
Universities Quarterly, X, 199-204; 
briefly in VOR, XXXII, cxiv.; briefly 
in Library Journal, LXXXI, 1203; in 
Theatre Arts, Oct., p. 11. 

666. Spevack, Marvin. “The Dramatic Func- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Puns”. Har- 
vard Univ. Diss, 1953. Pp. 268. Ab- 
stracted in SNL, VI, 11. 

667. Spitzer, Leo. “ ‘Runaways Eyes’ and 
‘Children’s Eyes’ Again”, Neuphilo- 
logische Mitteilungen, LVII, 257-260. 

Counters Mustanoja’s explanation 
(no. 542) with “runaways” being in- 
terpreted as “elopers” or “proteges” 
of the Night. 

668. Sprague, A. C. The Stage Business in 
Shakespeare’s Plays: a Postscript. 
London, 1954. 

Rev. by Glynne Wickham in RES, 
n.s., VII, 106. 

669. Sproule, Albert Frederick. “A Time 
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Scheme for Othello”, SQ, VII, 217- 
226. 

Argues for a three-day time scheme 
which will accommodate all time ref- 
erences during the action at Cyprus. 
Presents a day-by-day survey of the 
passage of time. 

Starnes, De Witt T. and Ernest Wil- 
liam Talbert. Classical Myth and Leg- 
end in Renaissance Dictionaries: a 
Study of Renaissance Dictionaries in 
Their Relation to the Classical Learn- 
ing of Contemporary English Writers. 
Univ. of North Carolina Press. Pp. 
vi. + 517. 

Contributes to the understanding 
of Shak. 


. Steadman, John M. “The Fairies’ Mid- 


wife: Romeo and Juliet, I. iv.”, N&O, 
n.s., III, 424. 

Raises the interesting question of 
relationship between Plato’s meta- 
phor in the Theatetus, where it has 
the meaning of “philosopher” and 
Shak.’s image. 

Stempel, Daniel. “The Transmigration 
of the Crocodile”, SO, VII, 59-72. 

Sees Antony as satire rather than 
tragedy. Specifically, rejects the ro- 
mantic idea of Cleopatra’s splendid 
femininity and sees her embodying 
most of the Elizabethan misogynic 
notions of woman’s degrading influ- 
ence on man. 

Stephenson, A. A. “Tales of Hoffman 
Irk the English”, America, Jun. 30, 
PP. 325-326. 

Stevenson, David L. “On Restoring 
Two Folio Readings in Measure for 
Measure”, SQ, VII, 450-453. 

Two of Rowe’s “corrections” (I. 
ii. 135-139 and II. i. 39) replaced by 
their original and comprehensible 
readings. 

Stewart, Bain Tate. “The Misunder- 
stood Dreams in the Plays of Shake- 
speare”, Essays in Honor of Walter 
Clyde Curry. Vanderbilt Univ. Press, 
1954, PP- 197-206. 

Stirling, Brents. Unity in Shakespear- 
ian Tragedy: The Interplay of Theme 
and Character. Columbia Univ. Press. 
Pp. viii + 212. 

Discusses 7 of the tragedies, seeing 
Shak.’s characterization as a process 
of art and as only one aspect of 
thematic unity. 


677. 


678. 


679. 


680. 


681. 


os 


682. 


683. 


684. 


685. 


Rev. briefly in Essential Books, 
Jun., p. 37; briefly by George Freed- 
ley in Library Journal, Aug., p. 
1811; by Marvin Sargent in San 
Francisco Chronicle, Jun. 24, p. 233 
by Edward Hubler in MLO, XVII, 
366-367; briefly in Seventeenth Cen- 
tury News, XIV, no. 3, 2; by Arthur 
L. Housman in Educational Theatre 
Journal, VIII, 337-338. 

Stone, Edward. “Moby Dick and Shake- 
speare: A Remonstrance”, SQ, VII, 
445-448. 

Counters George R. Stewart’s the- 
ory by finding more Shak. echoes in 
Chapters I-XV of Moby Dick and, 
conversely, less Shak. allusion than 
Stewart allows in the Insight Pas- 
sage of Chapter XVI. 

Stone, George Winchester, Jr. “Shake- 
speare’s Tempest at Drury Lane Dur- 
ing Garrick’s Management”, SQ, VII, 
1-7. 

Garrick had an appreciation for 
the Shak. as opposed to the Restora- 
tion Temp. His performances did 
justice to the play. 

“Stratford on the Housatonic: Con- 
necticut Shakespeareans Shine in a 
Mirthfull ‘Measure for Measure’”, 
Life, Sep. 10, pp. 161-164. 

“Stratford Season, 1956”, Theatre 
World, Jul., pp. 7-13. 

Photographs ‘of the season’s pro- 
ductions. 

“Stratford Theatre, Stratford, Ontario”, 
Canadian Journal, XXXIII, 176-177. 

Proposed new building to replace 
the present tented theatre; Roun- 
thwaite and Fairfield architects. See 
also Journal of Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, XXX, 176-177. 

Straumann, Heinrich. Phénix und 
Taube: zur Interpretation von Shake- 
speares Gedankenwelt. Zurich, 1953. 

Rev. briefly by Holger Nérgaard 
in ES, XXXVII, 83. 

Stricker, Kathe. “Deutsche Shake- 
speare-Ubersetzungen im letzten Jahr- 
hundert (etwa 1860-1950)”, S], XCII, 
45-89. 

Strix. “Prince of Limbo”, Spectator, 
Ap. 20, pp. 524 ff. 

Michael Langham’s production of 
Ham. 

Stroedel, Wolfgang. “Shakespeares Ent- 
wicklung von ‘Romeo und Julia’ zu 
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606. 


“Macbeth’”, Zeitschrift f. Anglistik 
u. Amerikanistik (Berlin), 4 Jhg., 
Heft 2, pp. 137-148. 

Stull, Joseph S. “Cleopatra’s Magna- 
nimity: the Dismissal of the Messen- 
ger”, SO, VII, 73-78. 

Argues against a literal reading of 
Antony Ill. v. 132-136, and proposes 
a more noble interpretation of both 
Antony’s and Cleopatra’s role in it. 

Suzman, Arthur. “Imagery and Sym- 
bolism in Richard II’, SQ, VUl, 355- 
370. 

The theme of rise and fall domi- 
nates the imagery and symbolism of 


the play. 

Swander, Homer. “Biographies in 
Brief: John Payne Collier”, SNL, 
VI, 24. 

Swander, Homer. “Biographies in 
Brief: John Wilkes Booth”, SNL, 
VI, 15. 

. Sweet, George. Shake-Speare: The Mys- 


tery. With a Foreword by Earl 
Stanley Gardner. Privately Printed. 
Queen Elizabeth was Shak. 


. Takeuchi, Hideo. “King Richard the 


Third and Colley Cibber” (in Japa- 
nese), Yokahoma Kokudai Proceed- 
ings in Humanities (Tokyo), Jan. 


. Tazawa, Keito. “On the Imagery in 


Othello” (in Japanese), Kyoto Joshi- 
dai English Studies (Kyoto), May. 
“The Tennent Company in Moscow”, 
News (Moscow), no. 1, pp. 28-29. 

Briefly contrasts English -and Rus- 
sian actors’ versions of Ham. for 
players in Moscow. 


. Thaler, Alwin. “The Gods and God in 


King Lear’, Renaissance Papers, 
1955. Univ. of South Carolina and 
Duke Univ., 1955, pp. 32-39. 

Disputes T. M. Parrott’s argument 
(SQ, IV, 427-432) for “gods’ spies” 
in preference to “God’s spies”. 
Though heathen gods are foremost 
in Lear, in some “high moments .. . 
the spiritual frame of reference turns 
from the gods to God”. 

Thaler, Alwin. “The Man Who Wrote 
Shakespeare”, Tennessee Studies in 
Literature (Univ. of Tennessee 
Studies in the Humanities, no. 1), 
Pp. I-10. 

Examines the relative worth of the 
various Anti-Stratfordian theories 
and then presents evidence for 
Shak.’s authorship. 
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Thaler, Alwin. “‘In My Mind’s Eye, 
Horatio’”, SQ, VII, 351-354. 

Traces the provenience, signifi- 
cance, and influence of the phrase 
“mind’s eye”. 

Thespis. “Films”, English, XI, 19-20. 
Reviews Olivier’s R. II. 

Thespis. “Theatre Notes”, English, XI, 
57-58, 

Evaluation of Sloane School's 
production of Romeo. 

Thomas, Sidney. “The Date of The 
Comedy of Errors”, SO, VII, 377-384. 

Historical, dramatic, and literary 
evidence all makes possible and 
likely the date of Dec. 28, 1594, for 
the first performance, and late 1594 
as the period of composition. 

Thompson, Karl F. “Cressid’s Diet”, 
N&9Q, n.s., III, 378-379. 

Malone’s 18th century gloss on V. 
ii. 181-185 in terms of the imagery 
of a love-feast is further explained. 


. Thompson, Marjorie. “The Clarence 


Scenes in ‘Richard III’. A Query 
concerning the New Cambridge Edi- 
tion”, MLR, LI, 221-223. 

Questions whether the Clarence 
passages (I.i), at least those derived 
from the Mirror, were an after- 
thought. 


. Tildesley, E. M. “The Australian Eliza- 


bethan Theatre Trust”, Australian 
Quarterly, XXVII (March, 1955), 
53-60. 

“Timon of Athens at the Old Vic”, 

Plays and Players, Nov., pp. 18-19. 
Photographs. 

“Timon of Athens, Old Vic Company 

In”, Theatre World, Nov., pp. 24-25. 
Photographs. 

Traversi, Derek Antonio. Approach to 
Shakespeare (Anchor Books). 2nd 
ed. rev. and enlarged. New York: 
Doubleday. Pp. 304. 

Rev. briefly in Seventeenth Cen- 
tury News, XIV, 4-5; briefly in Eng- 
lish Journal, XLV, 234. 


. Traversi, Derek. Shakespeare: The Last 


Phase. New York, 1955. 

Rev. by Alfred Harbage in SO, 
VII, 116-118; by J. A. Bryant, Jr., in 
Sewanee Review, LXIV, 517-520; by 
Hermann Heuer in Sj, XCII, 367- 
369. 

Trewin, J. C. “In Old Vienna”, Ilus- 
trated London News, Aug. 25, p. 314. 
Anthony Quayle’s Meas. 
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Trewin, J. C. “Michael Benthall’s 
Cymbeline’”’, Illustrated London 
News, Sep. 29, p. 522. 

Trewin, J. C. Mr. Macready. A Nine- 
teenth-century Tragedian and his 
Theatre. London, 1955. 

Rev. by Charles H. Shattuck in 
Theatre Notebook, X, 57-58; by Guy 
Boas in English, XI, 22-23; by Peter 
Forster in Drama, Winter, 1955, pp. 
29-31. 

Trewin, J. C. “Olivier at Stratford- 
upon-Avon (Great Britain)”, World 
Theatre, V, 51-60. 

The 1955 season may well be called 
Olivier’s season, as he establishes 
himself as the First Player in the 
British theatre. 


. Trewin, J. C. Paul Scofield. An Ilus- 


trated Study of His Work, with a 

List of his Appearances on Stage and 

Screen (Theatre World Monograph 

no. 6.) London: Rockliff. Pp. ror. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 19, p. 612. 

Trewin, J. C. “Swans of Stratford”, J/- 
lustrated London News, Jan. 21, p. 
106. 

Review of this year’s Shak. festival. 

Trewin, J. C. Sybil Thorndike. Mlus- 
trated. (Theatre World Monograph, 
no. 4.) London: Rockliff. Pp. 123. 

Includes discussion of her period 
as actress at the Old Vic (1914-1918). 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 3, p. 64. 

Trewin, J. C. “A Walk in the Castle 
[Hamlet]”, Illustrated London News, 
Dec. 24, 1955, p. 1112. 

Trewin, J. C. “Who’s There?” Illus- 
trated London News, Dec. 17, 1955, 
p. 1070. 

Discusses the kind of Hamlet he 
would like. 

Trewin, J. C. “World Reviews: United 
Kingdom”, World Theatre, V, 260. 

Review of Tyrone Guthrie’s con- 
troversial production of Troi. by the 
Old Vic Company, and the Shak. 
performances at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
produced by Glen Byam Shaw. 

“Troilus and Cressida at the Old Vic”, 
Theatre World, Jun., pp. 30-33. 

Photographs. 

“Troilus and Cressida in Edwardian 
Dress”, Plays and Players, May, pp. 
10-11. 

Photographs. 

Tucker, Susie I. “Johnson and Lady 

Macbeth”, N&O, n.s., III, 210-211. 


Lady Macbeth’s invocation to Night 
is used by Johnson to illustrate the 
18th-century offensive or undignified 
connotations of “blanket”, “dark”, 
“dun”, “knife”, “pall”, and “pe:p”. 

719a. Tuckey, John S. “ “Table of Greene 
Fields’ Explained”, EC, VI, 486-491. 

Defends Folio reading. The liken- 
ing of the nose “to a peak on a 
tableland applies to no one else as 
appropriately as to Falstaff”. See 
also nos. 412 and 627. 

720. Tynan, Kenneth. “Curtain Time in 
Moscow”, Harper’s Magazine, Mar., 
pp. 61-65. 

Includes report of Russian audi- 
ence’s reaction to Peter Brook’s pro- 
duction of Ham. 

721. Vantura, Zdenék. “Pfedndska Dr A. 
Kettla v Shakespearovské komisi 
CSAV”, Casopis pro moderni fil- 
ologii (Praha), XXXVIII, no. 5, pp. 
300-301. 

Professor Vantura reviews a lec- 
ture on Lear given by Dr. Arnold 
Kettle of the Univ. of Leeds at the 
Shakespearian Commission of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences. 

722. Votadlo. Otakar. “Shakespeare and Bo- 
hemia”, SS 9, ro1-110. 

Traces the stages of the cult of 
Shak. in Bohemia and “the invigo- 
rating impact of his genius on the 
revival of the Czech national spirit”. 

723. Wain, John (ed.). Interpretations. 
London: Routledge. 

Contains essays on Shak. poems. 

Rev. briefly by Derek Stanford in 
The Month, n.s., XVI, 310-311. 

724. Walker, Alice. “Some Editorial Prin- 
ciples (with special reference to 
Henry V)”, SB, VII, 95-111. 

Distinguishes between the accu- 
racy of compositors A and B of 
Folio H. V, and proposes challenges 
confronting a modern editor: view- 
ing compositors at work on other 
plays and reaching decisions on 
spelling complicated by compositor 
vagaries. 

725. Walker, Roy. “Bottled Spider”, Twen- 
tieth Century, Jan., pp. 58-68. 

Criticism of Olivier’s film R. III. 

726. Walker, Roy. “‘Hamlet’”, TLS, Dec. 
21, p. 765. 

In connection with TLS review of 
H. D. F. Kitto’s recent study of 
Ham., calls attention to the similar 
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thesis expressed in his own book 
The Time Is Out of Joint (1948). 

Walker, Roy. “This Other Avon”, 
Drama, Winter, pp. 26-20. 

Canadian Shak. Festival. 

Walker, Saxon. “Mime and Heraldry 
in Henry IV, Part I”, English, XI, 
91-06. 

The play’s four-fold conflicts are 
more sharply delineated by Shak.’s 
use of parody which points the 
golden mean and by significant he- 
raldic imagery which provides the 
necessary historical continuity. 

“Walsingham Tomb at Chislehurst”, 
Illustrated London News, Jan. 14, 


p. 69. 
. Walton, J. K. The Copy for the Folio 


Text of Richard Ill. With a Note on 
the Copy for the Folio Text of King 
Lear (Monograph Series, no. 1). 
Auckland Univ. College, New Zea- 
land, 1955. 

Rev. by W. W. Greg in The Li- 
brary, XI, 125-129; by I. B. Cauthen 
in JEGP, LV, 503-505. 

“Was Will Will”, Life, Jan. 16, pp. 63- 
64. 

A brief critical review of Hoffman 
(“who is raising the fuss”) and his 
theory. Mainly pictures. 

Watkins, Ronald. “Actor’s Task in In- 
terpreting Shakespeare”, Drama, no. 
39 (Winter, 1955), pp. 32-36. 

Reprint of article in SJ (XCI, 174- 
181). See 1955 Bibl., no. 738. 

Webster, Margaret. “Interpretation of 
Shakespeare Today”, Wisdom, Jul., 
PP. 23-27. 

Excerpted from her Shakespeare 
Without Tears (1942). 

Webster, Margaret. Shakespeare To- 
day, introduced by M. R. Ridley. 
London: Dent. 

Webster, Margaret. Shakespeare With- 
out Tears, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. New York, 1955. 

Rev. by St. Vincent Troubridge in 
SO, VII, 268-270. 


. Weightman, J. G. “Edinburgh Diary”, 


Twentieth Century, Oct., pp. 344- 


345- 

The Stratford Ontario Festival 
Company’s performance of H. V. 
Weightman, J. G. “Many Othellos”, 
Twentieth Century, Aug. pp. 166- 
169. 
Four current performances of 
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Oth., including Benthall’s produc- 
tion at the Old Vic, and two films: 
the Russian version by Yutkevitch 
and Orson Welles’s production. 
Weitenkamp, F. “American Illustrators 
of Shakespeare”, New York Public 
Library Bulletin, Feb., pp. 70-72. 
Weld, John S. “Old Adam New Ap- 
parelled”, SOQ, VII, 435-456. 

Finds the Fi reading of Errors 
IV. iii. 13 comprehensible within the 
context of moral analogy. 

White, A .T. Will Shakespeare and the 
Globe Theater, New York, 1955. 

Rev. in Chicago Sunday Tribune, 
Nov. 13, 1955, p- 38; in Kirkus, 
XXIII, Aug. 15, 1955, p. 604; in Li- 
brary Journal, LXXX, Nov. 15, 1955, 
p. 2648; in New York Herald Trib- 
une Book Review, Oct. 30, 1955, p. 8. 

“Big Brother”, New 
Statesman and Nation, Mar. 10, pp. 
210 ff. 

Reviews Orson Welles’s Oth. 

Williams, Philip, Jr. “New Approaches 
to Textual Problems in Shake- 
speare”, SB, VIII, 3-14. 

Read before the English Institute, 
Sep. 15, 1954. Assuming that com- 
positor identification is possible, ex- 
amines certain implications of com- 
positor analysis as exemplified by 
various scholars and (mainly) by the 
histories set from manuscript in Fr. 

Williamson, Audrey. Paul Rogers. 
London: Rockliff. Pp. 125. 


. Wilson, Colin. “ “The Outsider’”, TLS, 


Dec. 21, p. 765. 

In response to a skeptical commen- 
tary (TLS, Dec. 14, p. 749), clarifies 
and defends his opinion that Shak. 
was a second-rate mind. 

Wilson, E. “To Keep the Memory of 
So Worthy a Friend; First Shake- 
speare Folios”, Reporter, Dec. 13, pp. 
35-36. 


. Wilson, J. Dover. “The New Way 


with Shakespeare’s Texts: An Intro- 
duction for Lay Readers. III. In 
Sight of Shakespeare’s Manuscripts”, 
SS 9, pp. 69-80. 

Retells the story and analyzes the 
significance of scholarly discoveries 
concerning Shak.’s hand in Sir 
Thomas More. 

Rev. briefly by Jacques Vallette in 
Mercure de France, Jun., p. 365. 


746a. Wilson, Marion L. The Tragedy of 
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Hamlet Told by Horatio. Enschede, 
Holland. 

747. Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. (ed.). English 
Stage Comedy. Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1955. 

Rev. by Marvin T. Herrick in 
JEGP, LV, 313-314; by Bonamy Dob- 
rée in SQ, VII, 423-426; by John V. 
Curry, S. J., in Thought, XXI, 455- 
457; by Norman Philbrick in Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XLII, 424- 
427. 

748. Winner, T. G. “Chekhov’s Seagull and 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet: a Study of a 
Dramatic Device”, American Slavic 
Review, XV, 103-111. 

749. Winterich, John T. and Fannie Gross. 
“Your Literary I.Q.: The Place’s the 
Thing”, Saturday Review, Aug. 25, 
p. Io. 

Problem: to match plays to four- 
teen locales. 

750. Winters, Yvor. “Problems for the Mod- 
ern Critic of Literature”, Hudson Re- 
view, IX, 325-386. 

Considers the principle of imita- 
tion as it operates effectively and in- 
effectively in Mach. 

750a. Wodehouse, P. G. “William Shake- 
speare and Me”, New York Times 
Book Review, Aug. 26, pp. 3, 28-29. 

751. Wolf, Edwin, 2nd. “Early American 
Playbills”, SO, VII, 285-286. 

Describes the significance of the 
collection recently purchased by the 
Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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period. For Vol. I see 1954 Bibl., no. 
6or. 

Rev. in TLS, Ap. 20, p. 243; 
briefly by Jacques Vallette in Mer- 
cure de France, Jun., p. 365; by W. 
Hudson Rogers in English Journal, 
XLV, 438. 

Wood, Roger and Mary Clarke. Shake- 
speare at the Old Vic. London: 
Hamish Hamilton for the Old Vic 
Trust. Pp. 102. Illustrated. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Dec. 21, p. 
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Worsley, T. C. [Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s 
Trick Production of Troilus]. New 
Statesman, Ap. 14, p. 370. 

. Wyatt, E. V. “Theater”, 
World, Sep., pp. 467-468. 

Performances of John and Meas. 

Yamanouchi, Ryuji. “Shakespeare and 
The Fairy Way of Writing” (in 
Japanese), Meiji Daigaku English 
Studies, ll, Aug. 

Yamoto, Teikan. “Ben Jonson in his 
Discoveries’, Bunka (Tohoku Univ., 
Sendai), XX, no. 3. 

Picks up personal elements in the 
book and refers them to Jonson’s life 
and work. 

Yano, Banri. “On Some Scenes in 
Henry V” (in Japanese), Studies in 
English Literature (Tokyo), XXXII, 
No. 2. 

Yoshida, Ken-ichi. “On Hamlet” (in 
Japanese), Bungei (Tokyo), XII, no. 
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752. Wolfit, Donald. First Interval. London, 761. Yoshida, Ken-ichi. Shakespeare. To- 
1955- kyo: Tarumizu Shobo. Pp. 254. 
Rev. by Peter Forster in Drama, Introduces fifteen representative 
Winter, 1955, pp. 29-31. plays and poems in his own poetic 
753. Wood, Roger and Mary Clarke. Shake- style, which immediately ushers the 
speare at the Old Vic, Vol. I (1954- reader into the Elizabethan world. 7 
1955 Season). With a Foreword by 762. Young, N. “The Death of Falstaff”, 
Alfred Francis. London: A. and C. a ete haf tire 
‘ ives several reasons for rejection 
Black. Pp. xiv + 38. 137 photo of Hotson’s proposal that the dying 
graphs. f Falstaff identified himself with Sir 
Second in a series of records of Richard Grenville. (See no. 406.) 
First Folio plays which the Old Vic 763. Zimansky, Curt A. The Critical Works 
plans to produce during a five-year of. Thomas Rymer. Yale U. Press. 
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‘Notes and (omments 


FRONTISPIECE AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Philip Herbert, Fourth Earl of Pembroke and First Earl of Montgomery, 
was the younger of the “incomparable paire of brethren” to whom the First 
Folio of Shakespeare was dedicated. He was presumably named Philip after 
his mother’s brother, Sir Philip Sidney. 

It is supposed that the edition of Shakespeare’s Works referred to in the 
subscription blank on p. 178 is that of Alexander Pope, published in six volumes 
in 1725. Most references to the edition state, however, that the price of that edi- 
tion was a guinea a volume. See Shakespeare Quarterly, IV (1953), illustration 
opposite p. 270, for a reproduction of a portion of Tonson’s record of payments 
to editors of Shakespeare; see also Shakespeare Quarterly, IV, 310, for further 
information about Pope’s edition. The head of Shakespeare in the engraving 
resembles somewhat one of Vertue’s engravings in Volume I of Pope’s edition. 
It differs markedly from Vertue’s print in the same volume that is derived from 
the Stratford bust and equally from the engraved portrait of Shakespeare in 
the only other quarto edition of the time, that of Sir Thomas Hanmer (1744). 


—O0-— 
WILLIAM JAGGARD—PRINTER OF BALLADS 


Mr. Geoffrey William Jaggard of London offers the suggestion that his 
ancestor, William Jaggard, is the W. I. who printed the jig of Simon and Susan 
reproduced on pages 46 and 58 of the Winter 1956 number of SQ. That the 
printer of the First Folio also printed ballads, at least occasionally, is proved 
by the existence of a copy in the Bodleian Library of Adam Bell, Clym of the 
Clough, and William of Cloudesle (1610; STC 1810—see also 1809). It may be 
that the copyright to Simon and Susan passed to Henry Gosson (in business 
from 1601 to 1640) after Jaggard’s death in 1623. 


——0-—_——_ 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON TO STRATFORD 
ON THE HOUSATONIC 


A news item reports the gift to the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre 
and Academy of 500 guineas by the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre of Stratford- 
upon-Avon. The gift was accompanied by this message: “The Governors hope 
that this gift will be acceptable to you as an expression of the goodwill and 
sincere interest which they feel in the work that your organization is doing.” 
The news item concludes with this sage remark: “A dedication to Shakespeare 
also makes the whole world kin.” 

This gesture of good will is the more welcome because so many Americans 
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contributed to the fund for building the present Memorial Theatre at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 


—o——_- 


From Professor Henry L. Savage of Princeton comes a dinner menu of 
the Fujiya Hotel of Miyanoshita, Japan. On the reverse is a history of the 
Shakespeare Association of Japan, illustrated by line cuts of Holy Trinity 
‘Church, Stratford, and the Tsubouchi Memorial Theatre Museum. The Shake- 
speare Association of Japan was organized on 23 April 1929, and yearly it cele- 
brates Shakespeare’s birth. It was in 1929 that Yiz6 Tsubouchi completed his 
40-volume translation of Shakespeare’s complete works into Japanese. Dr. 
‘Tsubouchi, for whom the Memorial Theatre Museum is named, and Dr. Sanae 
Takata, now the Honorary President of the Shakespeare Association and 
formerly the President of Waseda University, Tokyo, were two of the students 
of the first lecturer on Shakespeare in what is now Tokyo Imperial University. 
This was Professor W. A. Houghton, who in 1877 wa appointed to the new 
chair of English Literature. It is interesting to note that, partly as a result of 
Houghton’s lectures and Tsubouchi’s translation, there are two Japanese con- 
tributors to this issue of SQ: Professor Ichiro Nishizaki, of Waseda University, 
to the Shakespeare Bibliography; and Professor Jiro Ozu, of Tokyo University, 
to the section of reviews. In the villa garden of Professor Sanki Ichikawa (see 
item 415a in the Bibliography), President of the Shakespeare Association of 
Japan, has been laid out a Shakespeare garden, the first of its kind in Japan, that 
contains about 100 species of flowers and plants mentioned in the poet’s works. 


—o—- 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVALS—1957 


The American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Academy announces that 
the 1957 season will open on 22 June with Othello, the title role being per- 
formed by Earle Hyman and Iago played by Alfred Drake. The second play 
will be The Merchant of Venice, with Katharine Hepburn cast as Portia. On 3 
August, Miss Hepburn and Alfred Drake will be presented as Beatrice and 
Benedik in Much Ado About Nothing. 

The Antioch Area Theatre will have two companies this year, as in 1956, 
one playing at Antioch and the other in Toledo. The program of the Shake- 
spearian company includes Julius Caesar, Midsummer Night's Dream, Macbeth, 
and The Tempest. The other company will give four non-Shakespearian 
music dramas. Each company will play a ten-week season, with the Shakespear- 
ian plays beginning in Toledo on 26 June. 

At San Diego, the choice of plays for the eighth season at the Old Globe 
Theatre will be from The Tempest, Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, Troilus and 
Cressida, and Macbeth by Shakespeare; The Knight of the Burning Pestle by 
Beaumont and Fletcher; and The Shoemaker’s Holiday by Thomas Dekker. 
Three plays will be performed in rotation. The three directors will be B. Iden 
Payne, Allen Fletcher, and Craig Noel. The season will open on 19 July and 
end on 1 September. 

The Stratford Shakespearean Festival at Stratford, Ontario, will give Ham- 
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let and Twelfth Night this year, under the direction of Michael Langham. 
Christopher Plummer will play Prince Hamlet and Sir Andrew Aguecheek; 
Siobhan McKenna will appear as Viola; Douglas Campbell will have the roles 
of Claudius and Sir Toby Belch; and Frances Hyland will be Ophelia and 
Olivia. 

The ninth annual season of the Earle Grey Shakespeare Festival Company 
will open at Trinity College, in the University of Toronto, on 24 June. The 
Tempest will run for two weeks, to be followed by The Taming of the Shrew 
for another two weeks, and a revival of last year’s success, Hamlet, for the final 
week. 

The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon opened its 
1957 season with As You Like It on 2 April, and followed with a second play, 
King John, on 16 April. Robert Harris, who played Jaques in As You Like It, 
had the title role in the second play. 


———O-——— 


SHAKESPEARE-IN-THE-PARK 
IN THE EAST RIVER DRIVE AMPHITHEATRE 


Everyone will rejoice that Joseph Papp’s project that won such acclaim 
last summer by its free performances of Shakespeare in the East River Drive 
Amphitheatre in New York City seems to be assured of financial support for 
the 1957 season. The Doris Duke Foundation has donated $10,000 of the needed 
$30,000; and $10,000 more has been offered by the New York Foundation, pro- 
vided Mr. Papp can secure $5,000 from other sources by the first of June. Stuart 
Vaughan, who directed last year’s successful Shrew will be with the company 
again this year. 

——)}-—— 
The Aryan Path (Bombay, India) comments at some length on Professor 


Emmett L. Avery’s article in Shakespeare Quarterly (Spring 1956) entitled, 
“The Shakespeare Ladies Club”. 
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EARE what's the reafon why a man we call 
A little world? and what the wifer ment 
By this new name? two lights Coeleftiall 
Are in his head , asin the Element: 
Eke as the wearied Sunne at night is fpent, 
So fcemeth but the life of man aday , 
Armorne hee’s borne , at night he fis away. 


Of heate and coldas is the Aire compofed , 
So likewife man we {ee breath’s whot and cold, 
His bodie’s earthy : in his lunges inclofed , 
Remaines the Aire : his braine doth moifture hold, 
His heart and liver , doe the heate infold : 
Of Earth, Fire, Water, Man thus framedis , 
Of Elements the threefold Qualities. 





Emblem of Man the Microcosm, from Henry Peacham, Minerva 
Britanna, or Heroical Devices (1612). See p. 402. 























The Argument of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream 


PETER F. FISHER 


S656 HE argument of A Midsummer Night's Dream has under- 
; standably been ignored. The play itself continues to impress 
both audience and reader as high fantasy. Critically, it has 
pm , been examined from various points of view but the meaning 
¢ ae of the action, as expressed in the form of its presentation, has 
Vor not been completely outlined. Some critics have suggested that 
the play offers an answer to the place of the irrational passion in life, but they 
have not specifically related this question to the precise form of the plot. The 
form of the plot revolves around the comic “problem”, and the struggle to re- 
solve this problem is the expression of the argument. In tragedy the problem 
becomes a dilemma, and the lack of any possible solution precipitates the catas- 
trophe, but in comedy the solution is the complete and acceptable ending. In 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, the comic “problem” involves four lovers who 
are made to represent the irrational force of sublunary passion in conflict with 
the rationally ordered world of the Athenian court in the heroic age of Theseus. 
This conflict has two extremes: the earthy and grotesquely matter-of-fact world 
of Bottom, and the ecstatic and fantastic world of Oberon. All four worlds 
meet in the wood and emerge in proper perspective. The sharp clarity of the 
formal presentation extends to the dialogue itself. Bottom and Peter Quince 
speak in prose, Theseus and his court, in blank verse; the lovers in the wood 
use rhymed verse, and the court of Oberon express themselves in song. The 
farcical, short, rhymed line distinguishes the play within the play. 

The larger context of the action makes all this possible, for it is Midsummer 
night, the summer solstice, corresponding to the Saturnalia or winter solstice. Sir 
James Frazer points out that, in some parts of Sweden and Norway, a Mid- 
summer Bride is still chosen, one who herself chooses a Bridegroom, and for the 
time being, the two are regarded as man and wife. 






m2 
5 





In modern Europe . . . the great Midsummer festival has been above all a 
festival of lovers and of fire, one of its principal features is the pairing of 
sweethearts, who leap over the bonfires hand in hand or throw flowers 
across the flames to each other. And many omens of love and marriage are 
drawn from the flowers which bloom at this mystic season.? 


1The Golden Bough (abridged edition), London, 1933, Chap. X, p. 133. The term “context” 
has been used, because it is not my intention to decide whether or not the action of the play was 
intended to take place on Midsummer Night. For the present purpose, it is sufficient to examine 
the connotation of the title as the context of the argument, Cf. G. L. Kittredge’s introduction to his 
, edition of the play (Boston, 1939, p. ix). Sce also the speech of Theseus, which would indicate 
May Day as the actual time of the action (IV. i. 136-138). 
2 Frazer, Chap. XIV, p. 153. 
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The season is closely linked with the spring festival of May Day, as indicated 
by the speech of Lysander to Hermia (lI. i. 165-168). Both festivals were con- 
nected with an earlier worship of the element fire, and Hermia notices its obvious 
reference to the passions, by recalling the death of Dido (I. i. 173-174). Within 
this context, the possibility of the escapade is realized. The depths of natural 
impulse are given rein, and an invasion of the elemental world of passion is 
undertaken. 

The spheres of influence which confront the lovers are three in number: the 
classical heritage of reason and social necessity in conflict with the elemental 
power of nature, and, as both basis and ballast, the workaday world of common 
and uncommon sense found in Bottom and his crew. In a sense, Bottom, the 
weaver, is the real foundation upon which the whole is based. He is the warp and 
woof of contact between the three spheres, is at home everywhere and turns 
every situation to his advantage. The worlds of nature, of the imagination, and 
of society and social institutions meet in him. From his very first appearance at 
the casting of the play within the play, his approach is naive and direct. 


First, good Peter Quince, say what the play treats on, then read the names 
of the actors, and so grow to a point. (I. ii. 8-10) 


His confidence is that of the man who follows his instincts rather than his pas- 
sions or his reason. 

The theme of love is also used to unite the different worlds through the 
medium of the love-philtre, but first, the play opens with the initial statement of 
the problem by Theseus: the conflict between natural desire and social custom. 
The terms of the problem, as stated to Hermia, are put bluntly: 


Either to die the death or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. (I. i. 65-66) 


To the intellectual temper of Theseus, desire must be subjected to duty, and at 
his court, there is that constancy of desire which follows upon the recognition 
of duty, as Egeus, the father of Hermia, remarks: “With duty and desire we 
follow you” (I.i.127). Against this background is placed the lovers’ dilemma, 
as they discuss the various impediments to the course of true love: race, age and 
the choice of another (I. i. 135-140). 


Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it, 

Making it momentary as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream; 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 

And ere a man hath power to say “Behold!” 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up: 

So quick bright things come to confusion. (I. i. 141-149) 


Lysander and Hermia plan to escape from Athens, and they enter the wood, 
followed by Demetrius and Helena. 

At this point, the counterplot of the Elizabethan workaday world is intro- 
duced. Quince, Bottom and the rest arrange to meet in the wood for a rehearsal 
of “Pyramis and Thisbe”. Immediately following this episode, we are introduced 
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to the world of Puck, who provides the polar zenith of fantasy to balance the 
blunt nadir of Bottom and Peter Quince. The activity of Puck represents both a 
unifying and transforming power which changes the wood into the depths of 
a Midsummer-night’s dream. The ecstatic world of Oberon takes over, and the 
fairies of folklore take on the life of fantasy. Lysander, in his delirium, con- 
tinues to speak like a well-schooled, if somewhat sophistical, rationalist. 


The will of man is by his reason sway’d; 
And reason says you are the worthier maid. (II. ii. 115-116) 


In contrast, Bottom is apt and to the point in his remarks to Titania: 


reason and love keep little company together nowadays; the more the pity 
that some honest neighbours will not make them friends. (III. ii. 147-150) 


The instinct of Bottom is more honest in its confusion than the reason of 
Lysander. 

The deceptions and errors of the four lovers rise to an ecstatic height of 
apparent discord, confusion, and inconstancy through the operations of Puck 
and the love-philtre. This is the first movement into the wood; the next move- 
ment, however, is out towards the revelation of underlying harmony and con- 
stancy, and is contained in the speech of Oberon: 


When they next wake all this derision 
Shall seem a dream and fruitless vision. (III. ii. 370-371) 


In all this, Puck’s part has been that of the old trickster of folklore and myth- 
ology who spreads strife that he may evoke understanding. The wisdom of Puck 
surpasses any man-made values, and discloses to the indignation of the moralist 
the cult of strife inherent in elemental nature. 


Up and down, up and down, 

I will lead them up and down: 

I am fear’d in field and town: 

Goblin, lead them up and down} (III. ii. 396-399) 


His next task, however, is to evoke out of his dialectic of deceit and discord a 
new realization and harmony. 

Meanwhile, Lysander and Demetrius, separated from Hermia and Helena, 
and thinking each other mortal enemies stumble about in the wood. Lysander 
finds that he is fallen “in a dark, uneven way” (IIL. ii. 417). The final movement 
towards constancy and order begins in the world of Oberon, in whom arises pity 
for the perverse love of Titania for Bottom: “Her dotage now I do begin to pity” 
(IV.i.50). The complete, awakening orientation runs the gamut through the 
four spheres of influence: fantasy, reason, passion, and instinct. Theseus and 
his court discover the lovers and awaken them but are astonished to find rivals 
together. 


How comes this gentle concord in the world, 
That hatred is so far from jealousy, 
To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity? (IV. i. 147-149) 


3 Compare with this the saying of Heraclitus: “The unlike is joined together, and from 
difference results the most beautiful harmony, and all things take place by strife.” Frag. 46. 
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Lysander replies that they have been trying to escape the Athenian law, and 
with that, constancy and desire find their sanction in religion and social custom. 

This same movement is finally carried through to the world of Bottom, the 
weaver, who awakes as if waiting for his next cue in the anti-masque. 


I have had a most rare vision. I have had a dream, past the wit of man to 
say what dream it was: man is but an ass, if he go about to expound this 
dream. Methought I was—there is no man can tell what. Methought I 
was,—and methought I had,—but man is but a patched fool, if he will offer 
to say what methought I had. The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of 
man hath not seen, man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, 
nor his heart to report, what my dream was. (IV. i. 210-220) 


The lunacy of Bottom has broken through into vision, and “man is but an ass, 
if he go about to expound this dream.” This and the following scene prepare the 
audience for the complete restoration of reason and common sense to the moon- 
struck spheres of the “lunatic” (Bottom), the “lover” (court lovers) and the 
“poet” (Oberon). Theseus pronounces the patronizing judgment of sane reason. 


Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact. ... (V. i. 4-8) 


Reason alone has been uninvolved in fantasy, and yet under the moon and in a 
“dream” the comic problem has been resolved. Although the speech of Theseus 
restores that order and sanity to which most of us are accustomed, the retort of 
Hippolyta to his tolerant contempt points to a more profound experience than 
that of mere fantasy. 


And all their minds transfigured so together, 
More witnesseth than fancy’s images 
And grows to something of great constancy. (V. i. 24-26) 


But whatever the depth of the transformation, it has ostensibly wrought a final 
alignment with the approved order of things. 

The last act presents the various worlds of the play in their conventional 
relationship. The world of reason and accepted order is seated with Theseus and 
Hippolyta in the place of honor and power; that of passion and desire is once 
more firmly within the orbit of rational influence and control; and the world of 
common life and activity disports itself for their amusement and approval. The 
world of imagination and fantasy remains as the undercurrent which ends the 
play. The argument has worked itself out before our eyes as well as our ears, 
and the “most rare vision” is over. 
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“Enter Lear mad” 


SHOLOM J. KAHN 


oat HERE is only one stage direction in King Lear which refers 
directly to Lear’s madness: “Enter Lear mad”, in IV. vi, of the 
3 Quarto text.’ Recent, editors have been divided as to whether 
it is preferable (1) to adopt this stage direction from the 
Quarto? or (2) to preserve one form or another of the more 

r familiar: “Enter Lear, fantastically dressed with wild flowers”, 
added by Edward Capell i in the 18th century on the basis of the description by 
Cordelia in the opening lines of IV. iv. 

It was a consideration of the possible implications of this stage direction, as 
well as certain related issues, that led to the following interpretation of the 
growth of Lear’s madness, especially as revealed in the crucial scenes: III. iv; 
II. vi; and IV. vi. However, our chief concern in this essay is with the dramatic 
and poetic values of these scenes; whatever textual analysis has been attempted 
—of such problems as the significance of the stage directions and of the printing 
of speeches as verse or prose—is subordinate to this critical concern. 


I. When Is Lear Mad? 


It is obvious that the central acts of King Lear portray the progressive stages 
of his growing madness, but there has been not enough close attention paid to 
the question of the precise moment, if any, at which we may say that Lear is 
fully mad. The first considerable analysis of “the origin and progress of the 
distraction of Lear” was by Joseph Warton in The Adventurer (1753). Referring 
to III. vi, he noted: “The assumed madness of Edgar and the real distraction of 
Lear, form a judicious contrast. ... The first plain indication of the loss of his 
reason, is his calling Edgar a ‘learned Theban;’ and telling Kent, that ‘he will 
keep still with his philosopher’”*—that is, at the close of III.iv. The surest 
indication that he is thenceforth truly mad, for Warton, was that “Lear actually 





1See the convenient lists by W. W. Greg, “Appendix of Illustrative Stage Directions”, The 
Editorial Problem in Shakespeare, 2nd edition, Oxford, 1951, pp. 172-173. 

2 Represented by G. B. Harrison’s “Penguin” edition (first published 1937, quoted in revised 
and enlarged edition of 1949) and T. M. Parrott’s Shakespeare: Twenty-Three Plays and the 
Sonnets, New York, 1938. 

8 Thus attributed by H. Granville-Barker (Anne Bradby, ed., Shakespeare Criticism: 1919-35, 
The World’s Classics, 1949, p. 143, Note 2); however, H. H. Furness, in the Variorum Edition 
(Philadelphia, 1880) attributes the addition to Theobald (p. 275). This tradition was followed by 
W. J. Craig (1901) and is preserved by Kenneth Muir in his revision for The Arden Shakespeare, 
1952; it has also been followed, with a slight variation, by C. J. Sisson, William Shakespeare: The 
Complete Works, London, 1953: “Enter Lear, his hat bedecked with weeds and flowers.” G. L. 
Kittredge solved the problem by keeping both, Sixteen Plays of Shakespeare, 1939: “Enter Lear, 
mad [fantastically dressed with weeds].” 

' #D. Nichol Smith, ed., Shakespeare Criticism: A Selection, The World's Classics, 1949, pp. 66- 
67, our italics. 
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thinks himself suddenly restored to his kingdom, and seated in judgment to try 
his daughters for their cruelties” (p. 67). Coleridge, in his Lectures, follows 
Warton in singling out the end of III.iv: “All external nature in a storm, all 
moral nature convulsed,—the real madness of Lear, the feigned madness of 
Edgar, the babbling of the Fool, the desperate fidelity of Kent—surely such a 
scene was never conceived before or since! . . . This scene ends with the first 
symptoms of positive derangement; and the intervention of the fifth scene is 
particularly judicious,—the interruption allowing an interval for Lear to appear 
in full madness in the sixth scene.”® 

Of modern critics, H. Granville-Barker was the first to read his Shakespeare 
closely with a view to actual stage production, and, like his predecessors, he 
wrote of “The three . . . scenes of Lear’s madness”, which show us “Shakespeare’s 
art at its boldest.”* In a footnote, he speculated as to the reasons why “the 
lunatic trial of Regan and Goneril” (our italics) was omitted in the Folio; and 
indeed, he carried this traditional analysis so far as to say: “You cannot continue 
the development of a character in terms of lunacy. . .. From this moment [end 
of III. vi] Lear no longer is a motive force.” . . . But Shakespeare contrives 
another scene of madness for him, and one which lifts the play’s argument to 
a yet rarer height.”® In another footnote, Granville-Barker took note of the 
Quarto stage direction which has provided the starting point for our present 
exploration: “Mad, says the stage direction, and no more; the usual fantastically 
dressed with wild flowers is Capel’s [sic] addition. But something of the sort is 
justified by Cordelia’s speech in the earlier scene. And the dramatic purpose of 
them is plain: to emphasize the contrast between this and our last sight of him 
amid the barren wildness of the heath and the storm.” Indeed, he continues, 
“There are signs . . . that this Gloucester-Lear encounter is a second thought 
on Shakespeare’s part.”® The most recent editor and commentator, Kenneth 
Muir, picks as the crucial moment of transformation the entry of Poor Tom 
near the beginning of III.iv; “Obsessed as he (Lear) is with the thought of 
filial ingratitude, it needs only a little shock to drive him over the frontiers of 
sanity.”?° 

However, we shall present a somewhat different interpretation of these 
central scenes, and there have been other critics who have written recently along 
the lines we intend to follow. Briefly, we shall contend that Lear in Acts II and 
III is not yet fully mad, but rather on the way to that condition; that III. vi, 
shows him in a state which alternates between a kind of pathetic sanity and 
growing fits of lunacy; and that the full portrayal of the mad Lear is reserved 


5 Smith, pp. 255-256, our italics. 

6 Bradby, ed., p. 140. 

7C£. the following, from R. R. Reed, Jr., Bedlam on the Jacobean Stage, Cambridge, Mass., 
1952: “In discussing Ferdinand [The Duchess of Malfi], 1 mentioned that, once he became com- 
pletely mad, he ceased to be the prime agent of the plot. The same, of course, is true of King Lear, 
whose motives move or influence the story only up to the point where he becomes utterly insane” 
(p.128). It is unfortunate that Mr. Reed does not specify more exactly where this “point” occurs. 
Lear still “dominates” the action in III. vi, by his conduct of the “mock trial”. There are echoes 
of his former authority in IV. vi—“Give the word” and “Ay, every inch a King"—but the em- 
phasis has clearly passed there from “action” to mental suffering. 

8 Bradby, ed., p. 143. 

® Bradby, ed., Note 2. 
10 P, liv; see also p. Ix, note 1. 
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for IV. vi, as indicated by the Quarto stage directions, the style of printing in 
both Quarto and Folio (chiefly prose, rather than verse), and by the nature of 
Lear’s speeches themselves. In brief, the relation among these three scenes, with 
respect to Lear’s madness and all that this implies for the dramatic structure 
and meaning of the tragedy, is climactic. 

In our attempt to substantiate this hypothesis, we shall try to stay close to 
the Quarto and Folio texts and the various problems they present, avoiding the 
kind of philosophical and symbolical readings which have recently become 
popular. Though philosophical and religious issues are surely involved here, in 
a central way, it is wrong to abstract speeches and images from their contexts 
in the developing action of the drama in order to illustrate these issues, as R. B. 
Heilman has done, for example, in This Great Stage (1948). “This is to say 
merely”, writes W. R. Keast, “that a continuum of concrete moral problems pro- 
vides the framework for the action of the play. It is not to suggest that intellect- 
ual or philosophic questions are not raised or are not important in the action, 
but it is to say that the relation of such questions—of which Lear’s efforts in his 
madness to get at the nature of justice may serve as an example—to problems 
of the first sort must be kept clear: the intellectual problems arise from [Lear’s] 
failures to deal satisfactorily with problems of a practical order . . . .”™ 

Norman Maclean has offered an analysis of Lear’s madness which avoids 
this methodological pitfall of abstraction from the plot by preserving a proper 
balance among the elements of episode, scene, speech, and word. Mr. Maclean’s 
framework is as follows: “At the end of Act II night has come, an external 
storm threatens, and an external door is shut; in Act IV, scene 6, Lear, ‘fantasti- 
cally dressed with weeds’, meets Gloucester and Edgar upon the tranquil fields 
of Dover, the tempest now a tempest of the mind and at its worst.”?* “Three 
scenes lead to the madness of Lear and are alternated with three leading to 
the blinding of Gloucester. . .. By many signs Lear’s final scene in Act III is 
the final scene on Lear's way to madness.”** We agree, on the whole, with Mr. 
Maclean’s reading of these scenes and believe that our further consideration of 
some of the issues involved, dramatic and textual, may serve to substantiate that 
reading. 


II. The Stage Directions 


How much weight should be given to the stage directions in our interpreta- 
tions of these scenes? The answer to this question, naturally, involves the broader 
problem of the general status of the various texts of King Lear. Having no new 
theory to offer on this much-mooted topic, we can only summarize the current 
expert opinion (conveniently assembled for us by Kenneth Muir in the Intro- 
duction to his edition) and draw from that whatever conclusions may be rele- 
vant to our problem. 

None of the hypotheses presented concerning the Quarto is completely with- 
out difficulties, but the one which seems most plausible is that of Professor G. I. 


11 W. R. Keast, “The ‘New Criticism’ and King Lear”, in Critics and Criticism: Ancient and 
Modern, ed. R. S. Crane, 1952, pp. 127-128. This essay contains an extended criticism of Professors 
Heilman’s book. 

12 “Episode, Scene, Speech, and Word: The Madness of Lear”, in Critics and Criticism, p. 599. 

18 Pp. 604, 606, our italics. 
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Duthie, who has suggested “a memorial reconstruction by the entire company”, 
perhaps made “during a provincial tour.”** For our purpose the significant point 
is that this hypothesis involves an interpretation of an actual performance, if not 
the very first then at least a relatively early one—perhaps “as it was played be- 
fore the King’s Majesty at Whitehall upon Saint Stephen’s night at Christmas 
last [1606], by his majesty’s servants [Shakespeare’s company] playing usually 
at the Globe on the Bankside” (Register of the Stationers’ Compary)—but 
surely before 1608, the date of the First Quarto. 

Thus, adopting for the present Professor Duthie’s hypothesis, we find our- 
selves in possession of one important piece of evidence, namely, that the actors 
in Shakespeare’s company felt it necessary to single out this scene (IV. vi) as 
one in which Lear is unmistakably mad, with two actions indicated: “Enter 
Lear mad” and “Exit King running.”*® To this extent, these two directions may 
be taken as an indication of the actor’s own interpretation of the part, and per- 
haps even that of Shakespeare himself.’® 

We should also consider, however, the opinion that the Folio text (which 
has only “Enter Lear” and “Exit”) is “not only more accurately printed, but also 
much nearer to what Shakespeare wrote,”** perhaps based on a copy of the 
First Quarto “substantially altered, probably to bring it into line with the 
prompt-book used by Shakespeare’s company.” Thus, Greg, in response to 
Duthie’s Elizabethan Shorthand and the First Quarto of ‘King Lear’, observed: 
“Again, the folio text of King Lear probably represents in the main the official 
‘pook’ of the play; yet it appears to represent it not in its original form, but 
adapted to a slightly different cast, as shown by the amalgamation of the parts 
of the Doctor and the Gentleman in IV. vii . . .”48 May not the difference in 
stage directions, then, indicate a difference in the interpretations of two actors?*® 


14 Muir, p. xviii. An earlier suggestion, by Sir Edmund Chambers and Sir Walter Greg, that 
“the text was obtained by the use of shorthand during an actual performance” (ibid., p. xvii), 
though it would also lend support to our interpretation, has been thoroughly discredited by Pro- 
fessor G. I. Duthie, who in his Elizabethan Shorthand and the First Quarto of ‘King Lear’, 1949, 
demonstrated the inadequacy for such a purpose of the systems of shorthand writing then in exist- 
ence. The Duthie hypothesis is also accepted by W. M. T. Nowottny in the Sisson edition (p. xxi). 

15 The Bankside Shakespeare, Vol. X, King Lear, ed. A. A. Adee (The Players’ Text—i.ec., the 
“Pide Bull” Quarto—of 1608 side by side with the Frio text of 1623), New York, 1890, pp. 162 
and 168. All our quotations from the Quarto and Folio are taken from this edition, which will be 
referred to as “Bankside”. 

16 Professor Duthie accepts the second of these stage directions, observing: “Such directions are 
helpful to the reader. No doubt they reflect authentic acting tradition, and I think we are justified 
in accepting them” (Shakespeare’s ‘King Lear’: A Critical Edition, Oxford, 1949, pp. 175 and 195) 
—but, for some reason he rejects the former in favor of the Folio—John C. Adams, in “The 
Original Staging of King Lear” (Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies, Washington, 1948), uses 
both “Enter Lear mad” and “Exit King running” in his attempt to describe how King Lear “was 
produced on the stage for which it was written” (pp. 315, 331). 

17 Muir, p. xvi. 

18 Pp, xxxii-xxxiii, our italics, 

19 Professor A. A. Mendilow has suggested to me that the stage direction (whatever its source) 
might be taken as indicating that the actor was to present a traditional “mad-act”, according to 
familiar conventions expressed in dress, speech, and set frenzied movements. See, on this subject, 
B. L. Joseph, Elizabethan Acting, 1951, esp. pp. 71-75, where such acting conventions are related 
to “the ‘actions’ prescribed in academic works on rhetoric, psychology, physiology, and related sub- 
jects” (p. 71), but where the emotions treated are rage, anger, and melancholy; unfortunately, 
Joseph has not discussed the acting of madness. His discussion of King Lear, in a chapter on 
“Decorum and Characterization”, is chiefly concerned with the part of Cordelia (pp. 107-108). 
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It would seem to be foolhardy, however, to build too elaborate a theory on 
the basis of such slender evidence. Greg, who has studied the stage directions 
most thoroughly, has arrived at no very firm conclusion: “The descriptive char- 
acter of the directions in Q, though clear, is not very pronounced. They are 
generally short and often inadequate. F adds many notes for noises and neces- 
sary action.” (p. 172.) In general, Greg observes, “With regard to stage direc- 
tions the chief lesson to be learned from the prompt-books is caution” (p. 36). 
And in the Preface to his 2nd edition (1951) we find: “Playhouse alterations and 
additions are likely in particular to affect the stage directions; but while the 
prompt-book would be an excellent authority for those necessary to the conduct 
of the action as represented in the original edition, we should be on our guard 
against any that imply an alteration of that action, since these may very likely 
reflect the stage arrangements, not of the first performance, but of some later 
revival” (p. xli). This caution may suggest the superiority of the Quarto stage 
directions as closer to the first performance, if we consider the additional words 
“mad” and “running” as “necessary to the conduct of the action.” 

But, though the Quarto stage direction may create a presumption in favor 
of our interpretation of the mad scenes, especially in view of the fact that we are 
dealing with Shakespeare’s own company of actors, it does not necessarily re- 
veal to us the poet’s own intention in writing the play itself. Though it may 
never be ascertained, this should of course be the ideal starting point for any 
sound criticism of the scenes in question—that is, we should strive to approxi- 
mate to Shakespeare’s intention, using all the evidence we can find. However, in 
view of the large part which speculation must play in such reconstructions, we 
do well to remember the inevitable gap between this ideal and what in fact we 
know. Our focus here is, not on the larger, more general problem, but on a 
close analysis of the ascertainable differences between the two chief texts; and 
the facts of these differences are independent of any theory as to their origin, or 
even of the primacy or authenticity of either text. Rather than attribute to one 
or the other an elusive standard of “Shakespeare’s intention” or even “what 
Shakespeare wrote”, it may be the better part of humility to think of two distinct 
“interpretations”, which, in line with the Duthie hypothesis, we associate (1) 
with the actors involved, for the Quarto, or (2), with the editor or editors, for 
the Folio. These interpretations should not be thought of as justifying the re- 
spective stage directions; but rather the stage directions are relatively minor, but 
highly significant, details in our total interpretations, our “sense of the whole”, 
of these scenes and their place in the developing drama. 

Now, obviously, later critics have not agreed in postponing the full portrayal 
of Lear’s madness to Act IV, as we have suggested, and the Folio alterations 
may be understood as indicating that an actor or actors, perhaps in Shakespeare’s 
own lifetime, also did not agree with this interpretation. (Despite the fact that, 
on the basis of the texts, we have been led to speculate concerning an actor’s in- 
fluence on the Folio text, we shall continue to refer to its “editor or editors”. 
This neutral terminology is used for purposes of clarity and convenience in 
exposition, and is not intended to exclude the possibility that the Folio text may, 
in fact, have been prior.) For further support or confutation of our hypothesis, 
then, we must turn to the texts themselves. 
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III. Verse, Prose, and Madness 


One fruitful approach to the criticism of Lear’s scenes is suggested by 
Professor Milton Crane’s study, Shakespeare’s Prose, in which he observes: “The 
prose of King Lear (1605-6) performs many and varied functions: it establishes 
a tone of bluff frankness in the prose disguise of Kent; the machiavellianism of 
Edmund; the madness of Lear and the pretended madness of Edgar; and it 
ultimately combines with verse to produce, in the extraordinary harmonies of 
the trial scene, a blending of forms that is unique in Shakespeare.” We are 
concerned here with the use of prose only as it relates to the issue of Lear’s 
madness. 

Crane traces “the prose of madness” from its first entry into the play with 
Poor Tom in III. iv,?* and surely the use of prose by Lear in particular, one 
whose station and dignity are normally and appropriately expressed in Shake- 
speare’s most magnificent blank verse, may be taken as one of the chief signs of 
the “tempest in his mind”. Crane quotes first Lear’s question (in verse) : “What, 
have his daughters brought him to this pass?” but ignores his previous ques- 
tions, which constitute his first brief speech in prose: “Didst thou give all to thy 
daughters? And art thou come to this?” Lear’s first extended prose is spoken 
in response to Edgar’s long speech on his having been “a serving man”, and his 
observations about “the thing itself; unaccommodated man” seem eminently 
sane, though they conclude with the somewhat hysterical: “Off, off you lendings: 
come, unbutton here.” We must take into account at this point the influences of 
Edgar and the Fool, who are both speaking prose to Lear: by descending to their 
medium, he is, as it were, joining their “mad” company. For the rest of this 
scene, Lear’s speeches are short: some appear as prose in the Quarto (“Ile talke 
a word with this most learned Theban, what is your studie?” “O crie you 
mercie noble Philosopher, your company.” “With him I wil keep stil, with my 
Philosopher.”)—but all these are printed as verse in the Folio; and one appears 
as verse in both (“First let me talke with this Philosopher, / What is the cause 

20 Chicago, 1951, pp. 160-161. 

21P, 163 ff. Professor Crane has argued at length throughout his book that “Prose is for 
Shakespeare the language of melancholy, of cynical and caustic wit, and above all of madness” 
(p. 146). Despite the important differences from the situation in King Lear, it is relevant to cite 
some of Professor Crane’s comments on Hamlet’s pretended, and Ophelia’s real, madness: “Hamlet 
shields himself with his prose; but it should not be supposed that the disguise alone explains the 
prose. . . . Hamlet speaks both nonsense and cold fact in his apparent ravings. . . . Hamlet's 
prose, however, does more than create confusion; it also contributes to the audience’s understanding 
of his own confusion. His melancholy, for all that he uses it to throw his enemy off the track, 
is not therefore less genuine . . .” (pp. 146-147). “He . . . becomes aware of Ophelia’s presence 
and plunges at once into a prose which counterfeits madness. . . . Hamlet can address Horatio 
in verse, the language of his soul, . . . but, again, ‘I must be idle,’ he says, and plays the madman 
once more for his uncle” (pp. 150-151). 

“After so much feigned madness, the genuine distraction of Ophelia is particularly shocking. 
The snatches of song and the pathetic prose fragment produce an effect beside which Hamlet's 
fiction of insanity at once appears the calculated work of a skilled actor. . .. A double contrast is 
established by her calm demeanor and his [Laertes’] fury, by her gentle prose and his ranting verse. 
Mad prose or not, Ophelia’s speech seems at least as sane as her brother’s raving” (p. 152). 

“The prose of Hamlet is intimately associated with the whole theme of madness in the play. 
Prose is at once Hamlet’s protective disguise and his medium of communication with a suspect 
world. But it is also, by extension, the language of that world in its relation to him. . . . Hamlet 
speaks verse to the court before he puts on the antic disposition and after he has at last decided to 
act. In the interim, he can speak verse only to himself or to his trusted friend [Horatio]” (pp. 


154-155). 
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of thunder?”).”* Lear’s mind, these speeches seem to be telling us, especially in 
the Quarto, is beginning to waver. 

Crane writes of III. iv, and III. vi, as “the two mad scenes” (p. 165) and 
quotes Granville-Barker on the latter without analyzing further its “extraordi- 
nary harmonies”. In most modern editions, Lear’s first speeches in III. vi, appear 
as verse, his first unmistakable prose being the speech in which he arraigns 
Goneril; then he passes back to verse, until he speaks of anatomizing Regan, in 
prose; and his last speech before “oppressed nature sleeps” is also given in prose. 
It is worth noting, however, that this usual text is a medley of compromises. 
(1) Thus, the Quarto omits the Fool’s “No, he’s a yeoman” speech and gives 
us: “A King, a King, to have a thousand with red burning spits come hiszing in 
upon them”; and the business of the trial (omitted in the Folio) wavers between 
prose and verse: “It shal be done . . .” appears as verse; “Ile see their triall 
first . . .” is printed as prose, as is “Arraigne her first . . .”; “And heres an- 
other . . .” and “The little dogs and all . . .” are verse again; and the final 
speeches (which are prose in the Folio) appear as a very rough sort of verse, 
indeed: 


Then let them anatomize Regan, see what breeds about her 
Hart is there any cause in nature that makes this hardnes, 
You sir, I entertaine you for one of my hundred, 

Only I do not like the fashion of your garments youle say, 
They are Persian attire, but let them be chang’d.. . . 
Make no noise, make no noise, draw the curtains, so, so, so, 
Weele go to supper it’h morning, so, so, so. 


(2) But in the Folio, on the other hand, Edgar’s speech: “Tom will throw his 
head at them . . .”, which appeared in the Quarto as prose with irregular capitali- 
zations (perhaps intended as heptameters, with internal rhyme), is printed, after 
an uncertain beginning, as verse (tetrameter couplets and two uncertain penta- 
meters) .* 

Obviously most of the Folio printings are clearer and more satisfying here, 
on the whole; but the Quarto’s very hesitations may remind us that Lear was 
expected to speak verse, and that his lapses into prose are therefore significant. 
We shall consider some of the dramatic values of this scene later, but for the 
present we may conclude by observing that in the Folio Lear speaks three brief 
speeches which appear as verse, followed by two final speeches in prose. The 
effect here, then, may have been intended of showing his final passage into 
madness. 

In his analysis of IV. vi, Crane speaks of “the mad Lear, his speech waver- 
ing between verse and prose” (p. 165). It is, indeed, in this scene that the editors 
themselves have “wavered” most markedly, and Professor Harrison, we feel, 
has done the modern reader a service, not only by his use of the “Enter Lear 
mad” and other stage directions, but by printing most of Lear’s speeches in this 
scene as prose, thus using the medium most appropriate to the King in his full 
madness. It is only after Edgar’s “O matter, and impertinency mix’d, / Reason 
in madness” that we find those two great speeches—“If thou wilt weep my 


22 Bankside, pp. 118-121. 
23 Bankside, pp. 122-127. 
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fortune, take my eyes . . .” and “When we are born, we cry .. .”—printed in 
verse, a brief return of sanity which prepares for the entry of a Gentleman 
(“three Gentlemen” in the Quarto) with news of Cordelia. Further, Lear is 
sane enough to say, still in verse: “Let me have surgeons, / I am cut to 
th’brains.” and “come, come, I am a King, / My masters, know you that?”— 
but he relapses into insane prose before he exits “running” (all from The 
Penguin Shakespeare). 

Again, we may profit by comparing the Quarto and Folio texts, thus going 
back of the familiar emendations introduced by Dr. Johnson and others in the 
eighteenth century and since. (1) The Quarto gives Lear only prose through- 
out this scene (except at the end), yet when he appears again in IV. vii, the 
scene with the Doctor, he is speaking verse—his madness cured. He lapses into 
prose again only twice: at the end of this scene (“You must beare with me, pray 
now forget and forgive, I am old and foolish”—not a mad speech, but one re- 
minding us of his earlier folly) and again in his very last speech (“And my 
poore foole is hangd . . .”), as if the old fit has returned with Lear’s dying breath. 
(2) The Folio, however, prints this final speech as verse; adds two “nevers” to 
complete that perfect line; and, instead of the final “O,0,0”, gives us: “Do you 
see this? Looke on her? Looke her lips, / Looke there, looke there.” Perhaps one 
reason for these revisions was the desire to avoid any suggestion of madness at 
Lear’s end. 

Dr. Johnson’s line divisions are not without some basis in the Folio text, 
where everything from “I, every inch a King” to “. . . for I lacke Souldiers” 
appears as verse.”* Dr. Johnson’s contribution, like that of so many other editors, 
beginning with the Folio, was to ignore the usual demand for a more or less 
regular pentameter line and substitute a rhythm which foreshadows our mod- 
ern “free” verse; this enabled him to carry on the verse printing until “Beneath 
is all the Fiends”, beyond which point his daring would not go. The only other 
lines in this scene that the Folio prints as verse are “Let me wipe it first, / It 
smelles of Mortality”—until the speeches beginning: “If thou wilt weepe my 
Fortunes, take my eyes.” The syllables, “Sa, sa, sa, sa”, are added in order to fill 
out the blank-verse line (“Then theres life int, nay and you get it you shall get 
it with running.” becomes: “Then there’s life in’t. Come, and you get it, / You 
shall get it by running: Sa, sa, sa, sa.”). Also, the single line of prose at the end 
of IV. vii, quoted above, becomes: “You must beare with me: / Pray you now 
forget, and forgive, / I am old and foolish.” 

It is in the light of these facts that we must consider Professor Crane’s com- 
ment on the “Down from the waist they are Centaurs . . .” passage, which he 
prints with Dr. Johnson’s line divisions: “This speech may serve as a symbolic 
representation of Lear’s breakdown, the verse becoming increasingly irregular 
and finally turning into prose; a listing of words and mere ejaculations of re- 
vulsion; lastly, an attempt to recover” (p. 166). This comment would not apply 
at all to the Quarto text, and imperfectly to the Folio text; thus, though the 
description may still hold true of the rhythms of this passage if we read it as 
prose, it is chiefly Dr. Johnson who is being criticized here, and not the texts of 
Shakespeare. 


24 Bankside, p. 165. 
25 Bankside, p. 181. 
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Of course, because of the many uncertainties involved, especially those re- 
sulting from the carelessness of Elizabethan printers, it is impossible to consider 
these variations of prose and verse too precisely: a single speech may prove 
nothing; but a predominance of one or the other form in a scene is probably 
significant, especially if it is carried to a point where it may be evident to the 
ears of the theatre audience. If we sum up the two “interpretations” of our three 
scenes schematically, simply in terms of the prose-verse ratio, we find, for Lear’s 
speeches:7° 


QUARTO FOLIO 


Ill. iv: A predominance of verse. Ditto. 
First prose: “Hast thou given all...” (“Did’st thou give all . . .”) 
First extended prose: “Why thou wert (“Thou wert better . . .”) 
better in thy grave .. .” 
A drift towards prose at the end No prose at the end. 
(after: “What is the cause of thun- 


der?”) 
III. vi: A fairly regular wavering between Begins in verse. 
prose and verse. The “mock trial” omitted. 


(Of 9 speeches: 3 in prose, 4 in verse, 
I in very rough verse, 1 doubtful.) 
The last speech is printed as verse. The last two speeches are prose. 
IV. vi: All in prose. A predominance of prose, except 
for: “I, every inch a King... 
I lacke Souldiers” and “Let 
me wipe it first . . .” 

A final return to verse, begin- 
ning with “If thou wilt weepe 
my Fortunes . . .” 

Thus, the Quarto pattern, on the whole, tends to support our reading, with two 
minor discrepancies: (1) If Lear has passed into full madness at the end of 
III. vi, his last speech perhaps should be in prose (but he is about to sleep!). (2) 
The “drift towards prose” at the end of III. iv, might be taken as the onset of 
madness, but it is almost imperceptible to audiences in the theatre, since the 
speeches in question are so short; indeed, some might even be read as blank 
verse. 

The Folio pattern, though on the whole de-emphasizing the madness, also 
passes, even more regularly than the Quarto, from verse to prose. The bits of 
verse early in IV. vi, may be interpreted as partial re-assertions of Lear’s “maj- 
esty” (“reason in madness”, Lear’s “better tune” hinted at in the Quarto, IV. iii) ; 
and the verse speeches at the end of the scene come as a final transition point- 
ing towards his eventual cure. 

One tentative conclusion that may emerge from the foregoing analysis is 
that the Folio editor, whoever he may have been, was anxious to convert as 
many of the Quarto’s prose passages as possible into blank verse. The differences 
might, of course, be explained in two ways: (1) the Quarto printer, unaccus- 
tomed to Shakespeare’s daring rhythms and mixtures of prose and verse, may 
have misread some of the lines as prose; or (2) the Folio text may have been 


26 Bankside, pp. 110-129, 162-169. 
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based on another conception of Lear’s role, in which madness as such may have 
loomed less large—an explanation which would confirm one hypothesis sug- 
‘gested in the previous section. Thus, the same editor who deleted the words 
“mad” and “running” from the stage directions may also have sought the occa- 
sions, listed above, for smoothing some of the prose speeches into iambic pentam- 
eters, or some other form of verse. 

However, as with the stage directions, so here, the texts are so corrupt that 
we must proceed with caution. In Kenneth Muir’s summary: “. . . Q is punc- 
tuated mostly with commas, and . . . contains a large amount of mislineation. 
Even F prints passages as prose which modern editors invariably*’ print as 
verse” (p. xx). Duthie cites Edward Hubler’s reckoning (in The Parrott Presen- 
tation Volume, ed. H. Craig) that 650 of the verse-lines in Q are divided in- 
correctly, 1580 correctly, and “there are five hundred lines of verse set up as 
prose, and sixty-one lines of prose set up as verse” (p. 90). Without going into 
the inevitable difficulties which prevent our accepting these pseudo-statistical 
conclusions, such complications as these figures point to may well lead us to 
share Crane’s modest position (Appendix I: “A Note on the Printing of Prose 
and Verse in Shakespeare”): “In the main, then, it seems impossible to draw 
any large conclusions from the misprinting of prose as verse and vice versa. 
Our information is too scanty; the printer . . . is not to be trusted; and there 
are, beyond question, many variables of which sufficient knowledge cannot be 
obtained” (p. 202). 

On the one hand, this note of scepticism is a healthy one; but, on the other, 
if there is any validity in the idea that Lear’s madness finds expression in the 
breakdown of his verse into prose, it can only be tested properly by going back 
to the original texts, as we have attempted to do, and not by referring to the 
emendations of modern editors, however hallowed some of these may be by 
familiarity. 

However, so complex an issue as the development of a Shakespearian 
character, and especially so rich a character as Lear, cannot be settled by such 
relatively mechanical tests as a couple of stage directions, or even the many 
subtle shifts from verse to prose and back again. These are part of the complete 
action which is the play as a whole, with its various episodes, scenes, speeches, 
and words, in Mr. Maclean’s terminology; and we must therefore attempt to 
show the relevance of the above evidence for our general conception of the de- 
velopment of Lear’s madness. 


IV. The Growth of Lear’s Madness 


In the following sketch of Lear’s “mad” scenes, we shall not enter deeply 
into any of the theories—Elizabethan, Coleridgean, or Freudian—as to the na- 
ture of madness, nor shall we pretend to a complete analysis of the drama in 
the central acts of the play. Our purpose rather is limited to an exploration of 
those indications in the text which support the outline already suggested, at the 
close of our opening section, concerning the growth of Lear’s madness. We 
must begin, however, by emphasizing that madness is neither a simple nor a 
static state, and that therefore one should not attach too much importance to 


27 In some speeches, as we have seen, Harrison is an exception. 
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single speeches in isolation, nor attempt to analyze the process with mathemati- 
cal precision—as if Lear were completely sane in one scene or speech and com- 
pletely mad in another. There is “reason in madness”, and a touch of “mad- 
ness” in all our reasonings. Thus J. S. H. Bransom—who in his book, The 
Tragedy of King Lear, has attempted an interesting analysis of Lear’s psy- 
chology—can say: “Lear is not insane when the play opens, but some of his 
actions are.”** Further, our concern here is primarily with the text itself, and 
therefore we shall eschew such speculations concerning Lear’s character—those 
relating to a reconstruction of his earlier career as a king and father, for ex- 
ample—as do not seem relevant to our purpose, though in other contexts they 
may help illuminate the text. Finally, our quotations henceforth will be from 
the Penguin text, since it is the one most useful for our purpose. 


(a) The Trial Scene (III. vi) 


The crux for our discussion must be the trial scene, about which there have 
been two main theories—probably since Shakespeare’s day, as we shall see. The 
early premonitions of Lear’s sickness to come, beginning with Kent’s “be Kent 
unmannerly, / When Lear is mad”, in the very first scene, are too familiar to 
need complete rehearsing here. The presence of the Fool first suggests the idea 
to Lear himself (“O let me not be mad”, in I.iv), and in Lear’s first storm 
scene (III.ii) he tells us: “My wits begin to turn”; but, as we have already 
seen, the stimulus which spurs the process on is the entry of Edgar in III. iv, 
pretending madness as Poor Tom. Perhaps Lear’s first “mad” speech” is also 
his first in prose: “Didst thou give all to thy daughters? And art thou come to 
this?” (Edgar has mentioned no daughters.) *° Lear then returns briefly to 
verse. At the close of this scene, Lear’s taking Poor Tom as a “philosopher” is 
perhaps expressive of a desperate desire to reason, and he is speaking a kind of 
fragmentary verse; but we may recall that, with one exception, these speeches 
were printed in the Quarto as prose. Kent observes: “His wits begin tunsettle”; 
and Gloucester replies, with unconscious irony, considering how different he is 
from Lear: “Thou say’st the King grows mad, I'll tell thee friend / I am 
almost mad myself.” In the light of these beginnings, what are we to make of 
the mock trial, surely a central and most powerful scene? 


i. Double Climax or Gradual Development? 


Granville-Barker, representing the point of view which would take this to 
be the climax of Lear’s madness, observed: “The lunatic mummery of the trial 
comes near to something we might call pure drama—as one speaks of pure 
mathematics or pure music—since it cannot be rendered into other terms than 


28 Oxford, 1934, p. 25. Cf. the statement of Mrs. Lennox (Shakespear Illustrated, 1753-4): 
“Lear does not run mad till the third Act; yet his behaviour towards Cordelia in the first scene has 
all the appearance of a judgment totally depraved . . .” (Furness, Variorum, p. 412). 

29 William Empson makes it even earlier (II. ii), observing of the “I gave you all” speech that 
“the self-pity of it marks the onset of insanity” (The Structure of Complex Words, London, 1951, p. 
137). 
80 But see Maclean’s excellent analysis of this speech (pp. 612-615), which uses the Quarto text 
(“Hast thou given all to thy two daughters, and art thou come to this?”) and relates the dramatic 
force of Lear’s words to the “poetic” qualities of this “prose”: “Rhythmically and metrically Lear has 
asked a tremendous question” (p. 613). 
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its own. Its effect depends upon the combination of the sound and meaning of 
the words and the sight of it being brought to bear as a whole directly upon our 
sensibility. The sound of the dialogue matters more than its meaning.”** But 
if the trial is truly a Junatic one, it is difficult to account dramatically for Lear’s 
next appearance: “You cannot continue the development of a character in 
terms of lunacy. . . . But Shakespeare contrives another scene of madness for 
him, and one which lifts the play’s argument to a yet rarer height.”®? Thus, em- 
phasizing the “madness” in this scene at the expense of the “reason” in it— 
there are surely elements of both—led Granville-Barker into a logical contradic- 
tion: on the one hand, Lear’s appearance in IV. vi, “lifts the play’s argument to 
a yet rarer height”; and on the other, it is felt to be redundant, “a second thought 
on Shakespeare's part”, since “the Gloucester-Edgar scene is complete without 
it.” 

The reading we are here suggesting would have rid Granville-Barker of 
this embarrassment; and indeed, more recent critics have tended towards our 
alternate theory of a gradual development, rather than the more difficult one of 
a double climax of insanity. As one example among many, G. Wilson Knight, 
in an essay entitled “King Lear and the Comedy of the Grotesque”, writes as 
follows (our italics throughout): “Just as Lear’s mind begins to fail, the Fool 
finds Edgar disguised as ‘poor Tom.’ . . . Edgar turns the balance of Lear’s 
wavering mentality.” Concerning Lear’s first speech in extended prose (“Is man 
no more than this? .. .”): “Lear again speaks a profound truth as the wild 
night and Edgar’s fantastic impersonation grip his mind and dethrone his con- 
ventional sanity.”** “Now his anger begins to be a lunatic thing, and when it 
rises to any sort of magnificent fury or power it is toppled over by the ridiculous 
capping of Edgar’s irrelevancies.”*° Concerning the mock trial: “Now, in mad- 
ness, he flashes on us the ridiculous basis of his tragedy in words which em- 
phasize the indignity and incongruity of it, and makes his madness something 
nearer the ridiculous than the terrible. . . . This particular region of the 
terrible bordering on the fantastic and absurd is exactly the playground of 
madness.” Concerning IV. vi: “Lear, late ‘every inch a king,’ the supreme 
pathetic figure of literature, now utters the wild and whirling language of 
furthest madness. Sometimes his words hold profound meaning .. .” (p. 172). 
Thus, Professor Knight feels no redundancy, and, while he finds Lear in the 
trial scene to be unmistakably mad, distinguishes his later appearance as ex- 
hibiting the “furthest madness”. 


ii. Quarto and Folio 


The uncertainty concerning the dramatic values of the trial scene goes back 
indeed to the Folio itself, in which it was cut: “The omission of the trial of 
Goneril and Regan from the Folio has been taken to indicate that this scene was 
unsuccessful in Shakespeare’s lifetime. . . . Even Granville-Barker had doubts 
about the actability of this scene. .. .”** What the latter actually wrote was that 

81 P, 142. This comment would lend support to the relevance of our analysis of the prose-verse 
relationships, in the preceding section. 

82 P, 143. Cf. note 7, above. 

83 P, 143, note 2. 

84 The Wheel of Fire, London, 1949 (1st ed., 1930), p. 167. 

85 P, 168, referring to III. vi. 17. 

86 Muir, p. xlviii. 
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it “comes near to something we might call pure drama”; his doubts had to do 
only with the possible reasons for its having been omitted in the Folio: “Was 
it, by chance, this episode that Shakespeare’s actors failed to make effective, while 
the scenes of the storm were of no particular difficulty for them?”** Thus, this 
speculation harmonizes nicely with the hypothesis we have derived from the 
changes in the stage directions and verse and prose printings, though it places 
the emphasis on the problem of effectiveness with an audience (natural enough 
to Granville-Barker) rather than on the indications of a possible change in the 
actor's conception of his role, as it related to Lear’s madness. To carry one step 
further, then, our previous hypothesis: The same actor or editor who deleted 
the words “mad” and “running” and smoothed some of the prose speeches into 
verse may also have missed the symbolic values of the mock trial, and cut Kent's 
speech (“Oppressed nature sleeps ...”) and Edgar's soliloquy (“When we our 
betters see bearing our woes .. .”)—the total effect being to give less promi- 
nence to Lear’s madness. Along the same lines, he cut some of Edgar’s mad 
nonsense near the end of IV.i (the five fiends: Obidicut, Hobbididance, Mahu, 
Modo, and Flibbertigibbet) ; the omission of IV. iii may be explained on political 
grounds,** but it also omits one mention of Lear, Kent’s 


Well sir, the poor distressed Lear’s i’ th’ town, 
Who sometime in his better tune remembers, 
What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to see his daughter. 


—perhaps because Cordelia’s description of his madness, which follows im- 
mediately, is so much more effective; he punctuated Lear’s mad speeches in 
IV. vi, trying unsuccessfully to make part of one of them scan and succeeding 
brilliantly with at least two of them, towards the end of the scene; and he left 
us in his debt for the conclusion to Lear’s dying speech. May not this constella- 
tion of differences at least (we have, of course, only listed those which tend to 
support our theory) point to an actor who was interested in playing down the 
theme of madness—perhaps because he was not successful in that sort of role? 
(This is the last time we shall mention our hypothesis concerning the differences 
between the Quarto and Folio texts.) 


iii. Justice and Madness 


Writing of the trial scene, Mr. Muir is concerned less with its “lunacy” and 
more with its profound symbolism: “. . . though few members of an audience 
would spot the Horatian allusions and the Latin puns, the symbolic significance 
of the trial of the two daughters by a mad beggar, a dying Fool, and a serving- 
man is perfectly clear. He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and hath 
exalted the humble and meek” (p. xlviii). “In the trial scene, Lear is concerned 
with justice—‘a kind of wild justice’-—and with the cause of hardness of heart” 
(p. liv). The effect is indeed wonderfully complex and a rare challenge to actors, 
all that Granville-Barker said it is; and Professor Crane is justified in writing 
of “the extraordinary harmonies of the trial scene, a blending of forms that is 
unique” (p. 161)—even in Shakespeare. 

As the scene opens, Kent carries on the same sort of sympathetic comment 

387 Bradby, ed., p. 140, our italics. 

38 Cf. Muir: “Shakespeare had to be wary in writing of a foreign invasion” (p. 160, Notes). 
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he made at the end of III. iv: “All the power of his wits, have given way to his 
impatience. . . .” Maclean observes: “Poor Tom places Lear’s mind in the under- 
world with his opening speech” (p. 606). To the Fool’s question, “whether a 
madman be a gentleman, or a yeoman”, Lear answers: “A King, a King” and 
in the Quarto follows immediately with a mad image: “to have a thousand 
with red burning spits come hiszing in upon them” (the Folio makes verse of 
this and inserts the Fool’s witty answer). Lear then proceeds, in perfectly disci- 
plined verse, but to the accompaniment of the “mad” speeches and singing of 
Edgar and the Fool, to conduct his trial and “Bring in their evidence”. There 
is something incredibly pathetic and sublime together—but, for me at least, not 
wholly mad—in this last desperate effort of a mind on the verge of complete 
disintegration to wrest meaning and truth from its predicament. Thus, the very 
idea of a trial, however imperfectly it may be conducted, indicates a desire on 
Lear’s part to formulate his experiences according to some idea of justice.°* The 
sights and sounds of an adequate production must, of course, be added to the 
mixture of prose and poetry in order to achieve the “pure drama” of which 
Granville-Barker wrote. 

The use of the joint-stools to represent the culprits on trial is not necessarily 
mad—assuming, of course, that such stools are actually on the stage and not 
imagined*°—but may indicate that Lear is taking the most readily available 
objects that suit his symbolic purpose. A symbolic mode of expression is surely 
not necessarily an indication of derangement in Shakespeare, though it might 
well be taken as such here on first reading: thus, to cite a few obvious examples, 
Hamlet’s use of the recorder with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern may seem 
“mad” to them but is understood quite differently by the audience; Richard II 
studies “how I may compare / This prison where I live unto the world” and 
makes “a glass” into a symbol of flattery and “brittle glory”; and Falstaff also 
transforms a “joint-stool”—into a throne: “this chair shall be my state, this 
dagger my sceptre, and this cushion my crown”. Consider also Lear’s tearing 
off his coat in III. iv: “Off, off you lendings: come, unbutton here.” We may 
take this simply as a sign of his growing madness, but it is of richer significance 
if felt also as a dramatic expression, an objectification of Lear’s new insight into 
the nature of “unaccommodated man”. Francis Fergusson’s remarks on the sym- 
bolic and “ritualistic” values in Hamlet*' are relevant here: in their light, the 
trial scene, within the total complex of the storm scenes in Act III, would be 
seen as the true crisis of King Lear, the mock trial functioning for Lear in a 
manner comparable to the play within the play for Hamlet, as revealed by 
Fergusson’s penetrating analysis. 

There is a dignity befitting a king in Lear’s preparations for the trial, but 
a vehemence straining towards madness in his (prose) “she kicked the poor 
King her father” and “see what breeds about her heart”. Edgar and Kent change 

39 Muir quotes R. Peacock, The Poet in the Theatre, 1946, p. 128: “It is an illumination that 
produces from the sub-conscious the effects of order. At the moment of greatest breakdown we are 
given a judgment that represents amidst chaos the memory of civilization. Moral assumptions are 
at the centre of tragedy.” (Muir, p. 131, Note to III. vi. 20.) 

4° Cf. John C. Adams, “Beginning at line 17 the Quartos supply thirty lines not found in the 
Folio in which stools, a bench, and cushions are referred to in a way to imply their use.” However, 
he adds: “The ‘curtains’ which Lear tries to draw about his bed are, I doubt not, products of his 
imagination” (p. 326). 

, - #1 The Idea of a Theater, Garden City, 1953, pp. 124-139. 
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from symphonic accompaniments of reason-and-madness to a chorus-like ex- 
pression of the audience’s feelings: “Bless thy five wits!” and “My tears begin to 
take his part. . . .” Lear’s speeches become increasingly incoherent in “And 
here’s another . . .” and “The little dogs, and all . . .” (both, however, in verse) ; 
then he begins, rather vaguely, to “anatomize Regan”, and, in a manner which 
reminds us of his earlier exchanges with Edgar, the ironically “noble philoso- 
pher”, he formulates what Maclean has characterized as “the final philosophical 
question” (p. 607) : “Is there any cause in nature that makes these hard hearts?” 

Two of these last speeches may be cited as true to the nature and cause of 
madness—there are others which follow a similar pattern—in that they each 
first give “sane” expression to a painful truth, and then lapse into hysteria or 
incoherence: as if Lear were incapable at this point of facing the naked reality 
which his trial, his own brief statement of “their evidence”, has revealed about 
his daughters. One is in verse: “And here’s another . . . ,” where the realization 
of “What store her heart is made on” leads to “stop her there . .. why hast thou 
let her ’scape?”—lines which can be taken as a further expression of mad halluci- 
nation, or more profoundly as an extension of the symbolism of the trial (“False 
justicer . . .”). The other is in prose: “Then let them anatomize Regan . . .” 
where, after asking his “tremendous question”, Lear recoils from its implica- 
tions, and begins his final wanderings (in prose) before he escapes into sleep 
and madness. 

How perfectly Shakespeare draws this unique harmony of effects to a close! 
The kindly Kent suggests that he “lie here, and rest awhile.” Lear, wearied by 
his last attempt, this side of full madness, to formulate the truth, says: “Make 
no noise . . ."—and “oppressed nature sleeps”. The Fool, with his last piece of 
wit, hints of his own death, and speaks no more. Gloucester, whose parallel plot 
has been developing simultaneously with that of Lear, enters and asks, remind- 
ing us of what this “ruin’d piece of nature” was and is: “where is the King my 
master?” and is told: “His wits are gone.” (Kents three comments, we feel, 
correspond perfectly to our impressions of Lear’s various states: (1) at the end 
of III.iv: “His wits begin t’unsettle”; (2) at the beginning of III. vi: “All the 
power of his wits, have given way .. .”—which suggests a process still going 
on—they have “given way” but are not yet wholly “gone”; and (3) at the end 
of ITI. vi: “his wits are gone.”) 

The total effect here defies analysis and may be produced too quickly for 
realization on the stage: probably we lack the time to reflect and respond ade- 
quately. In any case, Edgar’s soliloquy comments, chorus-like but crudely, on 
what the audience has experienced and thus provides a transition back to the 
world of reality (versus Lear’s “wild justice”) with Regan and Goneril, who 
have been just so truly arraigned, exhibited in action: “Hang him instantly. 
Pluck out his eyes” (III. vii). 


(b) The Mad Scene (IV. vi) 


If we set the two scenes, III. vi and IV. vi, side by side, the difference is 
clearly that one exhibits madness encroaching on reason, and the other, in 
Edgar’s words, “reason in madness”. 

The passage of time has permitted us to recover somewhat from the impact 
of the storm scenes, but we have been reminded by Cordelia and Kent that Lear 
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is now “as mad as the vex’d sea”, though he is sometimes also “in better tune” 
(Quarto). Nor do we feel, with Granville-Barker, that “the Gloucester-Edgar 
scene is complete” without the appearance of Lear, any more than the play of 
King Lear would be complete without the parallel plots of Gloucester-Edgar 
and Lear-Cordelia. Indeed, we should say rather that Lear enters “mad” at pre- 
cisely the right moment, when Gloucester’s cure has been begun, with his 
“miraculous” rescue and his firm resolution: “henceforth I'll bear / Affliction. 
..-” And in Lear’s exchange with Gloucester the two plots are fused, as in a 
crucible: 

Lear: ... yet you see how this world goes. 

Gloucester: I see it feelingly. 

Lear: What, art mad? A man may see how this world goes, with no eyes. 

If II. vi was a minor symphony—more precisely perhaps, considering its 
scale, a Beethoven quintet (Lear-Edgar-Fool-Kent-Gloucester)—of effects, then 
Lear’s appearance in IV.vi is a grand chorale, a tremendous outburst, of 
“furthest madness”. Without pretending to a thorough analysis of Lear’s great 
and difficult speeches, we may yet indicate briefly some of the ways in which 
they seem to us to go beyond those of the trial scene, in the general direction 
of madness: 

(1) Lear’s speeches (with exceptions we shall discuss later) are all in prose: 
the various attempts to versify them, by Johnson, Pope, Theobald, Rowe, Ca- 
pell, and so forth—as well as the Folio editor, who started this tradition—seem 
unconvincing and unnecessary. Eleven lines in the Folio (see Note 24, as well 
as our speculation concerning the cause of this change, in section III) are a 
slender basis for such wholesale emendations. 

(2) They are the most incoherent, the least logical of Lear’s speeches. They 
are not entirely lacking in decipherable “meanings”, as Edmund Blunden (in 
Shakespeare's Significances, 1929) has shown, among others, but they surely 
leap madly from one train of associations to another. Thus: 


Nature’s above Art, in that respect. There’s your press-money. That 
fellow handles his bow, like a crow-keeper: draw me a clothier’s yard. 
Look, look, a mouse: peace, peace, this piece of toasted cheese will do’t. 
There’s my gauntlet, I'll prove it on a giant. Bring up the brown bills. 
O well flown bird: i’ th’ clout, 7’ th’ clout: hewgh. Give the word. 


On passages such as these, Professor Evans comments: “a desperate attempt to 
pursue one association with another exists in Lear’s mind, so that while reason 
no longer commands, something short of chaos has taken its place. All this 
makes language in the storm scenes unending in its suggestion and its hidden 
unities.”*” These qualities are felt more powerfully in the mad scene. 


42 B. Ifor Evans, The Language of Shakespeare’s Plays, London, 1952, p. 158; see also pp. 
149-152, 157. Cf. Muir’s note: “Lear’s mad speeches have an undertone of meaning, and 
although he leaps from one subject to another it is often possible to see that there is a subconscious 
connection between them. Coining, which was a royal prerogative, leads to the thought of press- 
money. This suggests watching recruits at target-practice and war. War suggests peace, which in 
turn suggests piece, and also a challenge and brown Jills. Bills suggests bird, bird suggests an arrow 
in flight, and its target. . . . It may be mentioned that coining often had a sexual significance.” 
(Muir, p. 174, note on IV. vi. 83). 

43 This point was made over a century ago by a doctor of medicine, I. Ray, in the American 
Journal of Insanity, April, 1847: “At every interview reason seems to have lost somewhat more of its 
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(3) Often a theme from a previous scene is recapitulated, but the earlier, 
more rational, logic tends to be replaced by a free association of ideas, not with- 
out obscure psychological significances, as has already been suggested. For ex- 
ample, Goneril, who “kicked the poor King her father”, reappears in “Hal 
Goneril with a white beard?” 

(4) To a remarkable extent, Lear’s speeches here are filled with sexual 
images, mostly disgusting, concerning which Mr. Muir observes: “He inveighs 
against sex, partly because, as the Elizabethans knew, certain kinds of madness 
are accompanied by such an obsession.”** Thus, Professor Evans characterizes 
as “one of the most terrible passages” the speech in which Lear addresses the 
blind Gloucester: “I remember thine eyes well enough: dost thou squiny at 
me? No, do thy worst blind Cupid, I'll not love.”—and comments: “The cruel 
force of the passage is far clearer with Edmund Blunden’s note that ‘blind 
Cupid’ was ‘the sign over a brothel’. . . .”*® Other speeches are, of course, even 
more obviously expressive of a kind of sex nausea. 

(5) Lear’s mad speeches are also rich in animal imagery: birds, insects, 
mouse, fitchew, horse, and dogs. These are used partly to reinforce the feeling 
of disgust with sex. In III. vi, we have Lear’s “little dogs”, but it is the Fool 
and Edgar who speak of wolves, horses, dogs, and cats. 

(6) Many of Lear’s obscure references may perhaps be explained as remini- 
scences of earlier activities, usually related to his former role as king and su- 
preme judge and authority: finances, the army, falconry, trials of justice, and so 
forth. A madman will frequently dwell, obsessively and incoherently, on earlier 
experiences related to the cause of his madness. 

(7) One of the strongest of these retrospective themes is that of justice, so 
central to all the storm scenes, with which Lear wrestled in the preceding trial 
scene. Mr. Muir observes: “It is true, of course, that some of Lear’s most im- 
pressive criticisms of society are spoken in his madness. . . . Schiicking seems to 
be only partially aware of the paradox that Lear when ostensibly sane cannot 
distinguish between Cordelia and her wicked sisters: he acquires wisdom by 
going mad, and his wildest speeches are a mixture of matter and impertinences 
—‘reason in madness.’ . . . The whole play is built on this double paradox . . .” 
(pp. lix-Ix). The themes of justice and sex are inextricably mixed in Lear’s last 
mad speech: 


Thou, rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand: why dost thou lash that 
whore? Strip thy own back, thou hotly lust’st to use her in that kind, 
for which thou whipp’st her. 


This mixture of motives, and the pervasive sense of secret sins and hidden guilt- 
feelings (“like a scurvy politician, seem to see the things thou dost not”), surely 





control. The mental excitement has been steadily increasing, until now, having reached its height, he 
goes about singing, dancing, and capering through the fields, fantastically decorated with weeds and 
flowers, looking, acting, and talking like a madman. His perceptive organs are deceived by hallu- 
cinations; and his discourse, though tinctured with his natural shrewdness and vigor of thought, is 
full of incoherence and incongruity. In short, he is now what is called raving.” (Furness, Variorum, 
P. 415.) 

44 Muir, p. liv. Also: “A psychiatrist who took part in a recent amateur production of the 
play commented on the clinical accuracy with which Shakespeare depicted Lear’s manic state in 
IV. vi” (p. lx, note 2). 

45P, 153; see also p. 85. 
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savor of madness. Coleridge’s familiar distinction between delirium and mania 
seems relevant here, but difficult to apply precisely: at times Lear’s ramblings 
seem wildly delirious, at times they seem to eddy more meaningfully around 
certain fixed ideas. 

(8) One stylistic device worth noting (though, like the use of prose, it is 
not restricted in Shakespeare to the expression of madness) *® is Lear’s habit of 
repeating words or phrases: “Look, look”; “peace, peace”; “i’ th’ clout, i’ th’ 
clout”; “ay, and no”; “there I found ’em, there I smelt ’em out”; “Adultery? 
Thou shalt not die: die for adultery?”; “fie, fie, fie; pah, pah”; “None does 
offend, none, I say none”; “Now, now, now, now”; “harder, harder, so”. What- 
ever these indicate—to this reader at least, they suggest a sense of nervous com- 
pulsion—the fact remains that there is an unusually large concentration of such 
repetitions (used with great effectiveness elsewhere in King Lear) * in these 
few speeches. 

(9) The clearest reference to madness, besides Lear’s own “What, art 
mad?” to Gloucester, is the “Sweet marjoram” speech. In this connection, we 
may quote from Blunden’s commentary on this scene: “With poignant chances 
of recovery, no sooner discovered than destroyed, Lear passes into deeper 
insanity; his talk leaps from one subject to another with wilder haste; and 
still there is a contexture in it. . . . ‘Give the word,’ he finishes, like a sentry. 
‘Sweet marjoram,’ says Edgar. It sounds ‘aloof from the entire point’; yet Lear 
says ‘Pass’. And with good secret reason. Sweet marjoram was accounted, ac- 
cording to Culpeper, a blessed remedy for diseases of the brain. Edgar was 
clearly a friend.” ** 

(10) Finally, though we find the various attempts to versify Lear’s mad 
prose to have been superfluous and even impertinent, we agree with the Folio 
editor that his final speeches in this scene should be read as verse. Shakespeare 
realized that the madness had spent itself, had done its dramatic work, and that 
the exalted mood of tragedy required a poetic conclusion, such as only he could 
write: 


‘Thou must be patient: we came crying hither .... 
When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools... . 


But, despite the verse, Lear’s words here express an extraordinary tension, as 
befits “reason in madness”: “I am cut to th’ brains” and, finally, “Then kill, kill, 
kill, kill, kill, kill.” If there is greater dramatic poetry than this in English, it is 
only elsewhere in Shakespeare. 


(c) The Actor’s Problem 


A brief concluding note, touching the relevance of the foregoing interpre- 
tation to the general issue of King Lear’s stageworthiness. The proof of the 
dramatic pudding must be in the acting, of course, and it is with this realiza- 


46 See the section on “The Figures of Repetition”, pp. 78-89 in Sister Miriam Joseph, Shake- 
speare’s Use of the Arts of Language, New York, 1947. 
‘47 See Granville-Barker, in Anne Bradby, ed., pp. 126-128. 
48 Quoted by Harrison, p. 153, note on “Enter Lear mad”, from Blunden’s Shakespeare's Signifi- 
cances. 
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tion that we have felt the need to consider in such detail some of the problems 
raised, first, by the Folio editor’s revisions of the trial scene and, second, by 
Granville-Barker’s doubts concerning the mad scene—both of which scenes are 
exceptionally difficult to stage adequately. 

Perhaps one can never hope to see an ideal performance of King Lear, but 
we have found some support in practice for our conception of IV. vi, as the real 
climax of Lear’s madness in a report of a recent production in which Abraham 
Sofaer played the part: “His “Every inch a king’ came as a fine piece of bravura, 
for a moment arresting the mental decay which had set in at the beginning of 
the ‘Sweet Marjoram’ scene; and coming only now in force, that madness 
touched the heart far more than if it had been given full rein in the earlier 
scenes.” *° 

This same point may be made negatively by recalling Granville-Barker’s 
feeling that the mad scene may have been a “second thought” on Shakespeare’s 
part. Such a reaction is indeed natural if all the stops of madness have been 
pulled in III. vi: it is hard, under such circumstances, to avoid a feeling of anti- 
climax in IV. vi, especially if it is so acted that we seem to be getting merely 
“more of the same”, and not some sort of new development in Lear. If, how- 
ever, our ideal actor were to try to follow the climactic progression that has been 
suggested, we imagine that the mad scene would achieve an almost unbearable 
order of intensity—a final “turn of the screw”, for which we will have been 
gradually prepared, and which will yet have been made all the more pathetic 
for having been so long withheld. 

Nor is there any contradiction between our contention (note 41, above) 
that III. vi is the true crisis of the play and our seeing in IV. vi the climax of 
Lear’s madness. As Mr. Muir wrote: “he acquires wisdom by going mad”. Only 
after the turn within Lear (his realization of the truth and its implications) has 
been fully accomplished by the mock trial—only then does Shakespeare, in a 
kind of “epiphany”,®° marshal all the resources of his language and psychological 
penetration to exhibit the uttermost consequences, in the scene of Lear’s mad- 
ness. A comparable moment is the one in Oedipus Rex when the blinded 
Oedipus returns to the stage and the Chorus exclainis: 


O dread fate for men to see, O most dreadful of all that have met mine 
eyes! Unhappy one, what madness hath come on thee? ... 


The difficulty, of course, is one of finding an actor capable of distinguishing 
these various stages of madness so well that an audience may grasp them, and 
of sustaining the emotional tension at so high a pitch for so long. We have 
already expressed our suspicion that the transitions in III. vi may be too con- 
centrated and rapid to be appreciated except by a careful reader. Still, we should 
be grateful indeed for a production of Lear in which, by some miracle of dra- 
matic art, the subtleties of the trial scene in particular, as we have attempted to 
read it, would be adequately conveyed to an audience. 


The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
49 Charles Landstone, “Four Lears”, Shakespeare Survey 1, 1948, p. 101, our italics, 


50 Compare the position of the scenes of Ophelia’s madness and of the graveyard scene in 
“the tragic rhythm” of Hamlet (Fergusson). 
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F flattringe {peeche, with fugred wordesbeware, 
Sufpect the harte, whofe face doth fawne, and file, 
With trufting theife, the worlde is clog’de with care, 
And fewe there bee can {cape theife vipers vile: 


With pleafinge fpeeche they promife, and proteft, 
When hatefull hartes lie hidd 


within their breft. 


The faithfull wight, dothe neede no collours braue, 
But thofe that truftc, in time his truthe fhall trie, 
Where fawning mates, can not theire credit fauc, 
Without a cloake , to flatter, faine, and lye: 


Ouid 1.Ast. 
Idem 1. Fatt. 





No foe fo fell, nor yet foe hardc to {Cape, 
As is the foe, that fawnes with freindlie fhape. 


Tuta, fiequensg, via eft, per amici falere nomen. 


Sic iterum , fic fepe cadunt , vbi vincere aperte 
Non datur : infidias , armag, tela parart. 


Curis 


An emblem of Flattery, from Geoffrey Whitney’s 4 Choice of 
Emblemes (1586). 


See p. 402. 








Recognition and Reversal in 


Antony and Cleopatra 


SYLVAN BARNET 


ti NTONY AND CLEOPATRA has not had an impressive 
j stage history, nor has critical opinion, viewed as a whole, 

given it a distinguished place among Shakespeare’s dramas. 
The tragedy’s lack of “classical” structure—the abundance of 
scenes separates it both from plays as immature as Romeo and 
: Juliet and as mature as King Lear—probably caused critics 
to neglect it in favor of those dramas which are more obviously “Aristotelian”. 
Mark Van Doren suggests that Antony and Cleopatra has nothing that Aristotle 
would have called a plot,’ but whatever the truth of his judgment, his comment 
reflects the critical view dominant until a few decades ago. So too, Bonamy 
Dobrée, usually a careful student of literature, suggested in 1929 that Shake- 
speare had not genuinely dramatized North’s Plutarch but had merely turned 
narrative into dialogue. “To read North, and then to read Antony and Cleo- 
patra, is to be amazed at how little Shakespeare brought his creative activity to 
bear on the structure of the play. Similarly, in one character only, that of 
Enobarbus, has he set his imagination to work; the rest are as he found them 
in North.”* Mr. Dobrée has forgotten the unforgettable clown, scarcely de- 
scribed by North, who brings “the pretty worm of Nilus”; and in the remainder 
of his essay he makes no mention of Enobarbus’ contribution to the plot, as 
though Shakespeare enlarged on North for no purpose other than to provide 
an actor with an abundance of words. More recent critics, however, have tended 
to redress the balance, and now the poetry—or rather the imagery—has been 
worshipped both sides of idolatry. 

Chiefly under the influence of G. Wilson Knight, several perceptive writers 
have given the drama an exalted place in their minds and quarterlies. S. L. 
Bethell, for example, finds the drama a success because of its poetry rather than 
its drama. “The immense superiority of Antony and Cleopatra over Dryden's 
All for Love is quite clearly a superiority in poetry. Indeed, strip the poetry from 
a play of Shakespeare, and what is left but a rather haphazard story about a 
set of vaguely outlined and incredibly stagey characters?”* In point of fact, of 
course, a great deal would be left even if one were foolish enough to strip away 
the poetry (I assume Mr. Bethell means to substitute our words for Shake- 
speare’s), and part of the beauty of the play is due to the careful arrangement 
of episodes. The contrast, for example, between the first and second scenes is 





1 Shakespeare (New York, 1939), p. 273- 
2 Restoration Tragedy (Oxford, 1929), p. 70. 
8 Shakespeare & the Popular Dramatic Tradition (London, 1944), p. 16. 
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not haphazard, and the tensions within the first scene—the introductory picture 
of Antony, which is immediately counterbalanced by our sight of Antony— 
would be effective even in less wonderful language. 

That Antony and Cleopatra is constructed along lines different from 
Oedipus the King is obvious, but what is not so obvious, I think, is the fact 
that some Aristotelian terminology can be helpful in elucidating the action even 
of this most “panoramic” of dramas. Shakespeare’s Antony, no less than 
Dryden’s Antony, is a tragic hero in Aristotle’s vocabulary; and if Cleopatra 
does not strike us as a fully tragic figure, the difficulty, perhaps, is not that we 
are crudely thinking in useless Aristotelian terms, but that Shakespeare has 
chosen to follow Antony’s tragic death with Cleopatra’s triumphant one. Each 
death, however, is preceded by a recognition (anagnorisis), or transition from 
ignorance to knowledge, which produces a reversal (peripeteia), or unexpected 
action. During most of the play the two central characters shift back and forth 
from one emotion to another, but each of Antony’s alternations shows him only 
more deeply in love, even when he knows it least. And not until he hears of 
Cleopatra’s purported death does Antony fully recognize the extent of his love. 
The hero who had wavered continually between love and martial glory, Egypt 
and Rome, finally perceives that the empire means nothing to him, and that 
without Cleopatra—whom he cannot now have—he has nothing. Stripping off 
his armor, he addresses his boy and then himself: 


Unarm, Eros, the long day’s task is done, 

And we must sleep. . . . 

No more a soldier: bruised pieces, go, 

You have been nobly borne. From me awhile. 
I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 

Weep for my pardon. So it must be, for now 
All length is torture: since the torch is out, 
Lie down and stray no farther. Now all labour 
Mars what it does. (IV. xiv. 35-48) 


But the feigned report of Cleopatra’s death, it is important to note, produces 
not merely a tragic recognition in Antony but a tragic reversal. For the action 
consequent upon the recognition is, however inevitable, the reverse of that 
which is contemplated by Cleopatra, the ultimate initiator of the act. She hopes 
to bring Antony to her, but her plot brings death to the man she loves. Yet, in 
another sense, she succeeds in uniting Antony to her soul, and his death is 
tragic partly because the heroine accomplishes her purpose but only at the ex- 
pense of what she most loves, and similarly, the hero acquires what he most 
desires, but only at the terrible cost of his life. 

Cleopatra, too, has her recognition scene, and if she does not die, as she 
claims, “after the high Roman fashion”, she nevertheless clearly recognizes her 
destiny in the fifth act, after her wiles have recoiled upon her. 


My desolation does begin to make 
A better life... . 


It is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 
Which shackles accidents, and bolts up change. (V. ii. 1-6) 
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Though Shakespeare allows her to toy with the idea of living if she will be 
permitted to avoid mockery in Rome, her destiny now is obvious, at least to the 
audience, and Octavius must and will be tricked of his prize. Cleopatra's death, 
however, is not a complete or unequivocal triumph, for it is inspired by the 
loss of the thing she most wished to possess, and is partly a desperate measure 
to regain “the curled Antony”. In a stimulating and provocative article Professor 
Dolora Cunningham suggests that Cleopatra “tries to prepare for death by 
means of Christian repentance”, and she finds support for this notion in Cleo- 
patra’s “weapons of defiance against Caesar—and against her own inconstancy— 
. . . the penitential discipline of fasting and mortification.”* Viewing the play 
thus, Professor Cunningham suggests that “the image of Antony intrudes itself 
upon each renunciation” and that “Cleopatra ultimately fails, therefore, to re- 
solve the fatal confusion between sensual and religious mystery” (p. 16). “Cleo- 
patra begins”, I agree, “to apprehend that the values by which she has lived 
are not in themselves absolutes and must be adjusted to the demands of a 
higher order” (p. 16), but I cannot see how her “repentance” suggests a re- 
nunciation of her love, or that her thoughts of Antony are mere intrusions. Nor 
can I see how a Christian interpretation of her new-formed resolution can be 
reconciled with her most un-Christian death—suicide.* I agree, however, that 
Cleopatra’s death is not an unqualified victory, though Professor Cunningham’s 
reason (Cleopatra’s renunciation is not sufficiently complete) differs from my 
own (Cleopatra’s death, following Antony’s, means the extinction of an earthly 
love of almost supernatural proportions). She kills herself only when her at- 
tempt to deceive Antony has recoiled and produced an unexpected result. Re- 
sponding to the reversal, she attempts yet again (though now with a higher 
seriousness) to join Antony, but her life is the price of union. 

In a smaller but clearer way, Enobarbus’ death can be similarly examined 
in the light of Aristotle’s recognition and reversal. Scholars have expended 
much energy trying to reconcile Enobarbus’ broken heart with his soldierly 
bearing, and there exist a good many critical pages which seek to convince 
readers and spectators (who probably never needed convincing) that the ironic 
soldier harbors a feeling heart.® Recently Paul Jorgensen has suggested that 
Enobarbus’ death, “an artistically doubtful episode”,” may owe its origin to 
Shakespeare’s study of Sir Lewes Lewkenor’s The Estate of English Fugitives, 
a popular book which told the Elizabethans that many a traitor died of mys- 
terious heartbreak. This explanation for the scene, however, is too specific, and 
does not really face the problem of whether Enobarbus’ death is artistically 
correct. But Professor Jorgensen has done a useful service in calling to our at- 


#“The Characterization of Shakespeare’s Cleopatra,” SQ, VI (1955), 14-15. But see note 5, 
and, for more detail, Elizabeth Story Donno, “Cleopatra Again”, SQ, VII (1956), 227-233. 

5 Professor Cunningham's article had not been published when I first wrote this essay, hence my 
treatment of it must be brief. In ELH, XXII (1955), 81-92, I discuss “Some Limitations of a 
Christian Approach to Shakespeare”, but I do not examine any criticisms of the Roman plays. Basi- 
cally, I suggest that interpretations which assume “repentance” and “salvation” are forced either to 
overlook suicide (as I think Professor Cunningham does), or to condemn it (as Renaissance Christian 
doctrine surely did) and thus “damn” those tragic heroes who die by their own hand. 

® See, for example, M. W. MacCallum, Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and Their Background 
(London, 1910), p. 353; and Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare (Princeton, 1947), 
I, 451-453. 

7 “Enobarbus’ Broken Heart and The Estate of English Fugitives,” PQ, XXX (1951), 388. 
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tention the fact that the Elizabethans would not have found a heartbroken 
Enobarbus unconvincing. The episode, however, is neither unconvincing as it 
stands nor atypical of events in tragedies. As E. E. Stoll has often pointed out, 
the tragic dramatist draws his figures boldly and achieves many of his effects 
by daring shifts which are not always satisfying to rational analysis but which 
are acceptable to an audience of playgoers. Macbeth is precisely mot the man to 
plot Duncan’s death, and that he does so despite the knowledge of his “double 
trust” and despite an awareness of the consequences is especially horrifying and 
tragic. Enobarbus, the ironist, the critical commentator, the soldier (though 
only the soldier when duty calls: “Under a compelling occasion let women die: 
it were a pity to cast them away for nothing, though between them and a great 
cause, they should be esteemed nothing”), prompted by reason, deserts Antony, 
but only after long struggle, and not until Antony has proved himself un- 
worthy of holding command. Yet Enobarbus’ desertion, aiming merely at in- 
telligent self-preservation, kindles Antony’s waning magnanimity. Antony sends 
Enobarbus “gentle adieus” as well as his treasure, but this act of nobility, in- 
tended to make Enobarbus more comfortable, produces results unforeseen by 
Antony. 

Plutarch’s Enobarbus died merely of the ague, but Shakespeare’s has his 
soul shaken, and now sees in the master whom he deserted a “mine of bounty”. 
And so Enobarbus dies, killed by Antony’s kindness, killed by his recognition 
of Antony’s grace. Antony acts, Enobarbus recognizes his own true self (he 
has put life above love), and acts in a way utterly unanticipated by Antony. He 
is released from error only by a blow too great to sustain, even as Antony finds 
his true self only when mortally wounded by the news of Cleopatra’s death. 

There would be no particular point in applying the words “recognition” 
and “reversal” to Antony and Cleopatra if they did not express better than 
other words what happens in the play. I have not used them merely to show 
that they can be used, but rather that they must be used, that they (with what 
I take to be their Aristotelian meanings*) are the best words to explain some 
parts of the tragedy. Those familiar with the Poetics and with classical tragedies 
will find, I think, that Aristotelian terminology can be profitably applied to 
Shakespeare’s play of “a lass unparallel’d” and “the noble ruin of her magic”. 


Tufts University 


8 Although there is little critical agreement on the meanings of much of Aristotle’s terminology, 
the words central to this essay have not been the subject of great dispute, though some scholars (e.g., 
L. J. Potts, in his edition of Aristotle on the Art of Fiction [Cambridge, 1953], p. 82) suggest inter- 
Pretations somewhat narrower than mine. Aristotle, of course, places the reversal before the recog- 
nition, but I do not think that my rearrangement alters the basic ideas. One could, for example, 
follow Aristotl:’s sequence and say that Antony’s gift to Enobarbus produces a reversal, and a 
consequent recognition. 




















Shakespeare in Providence 


WILLIAM T. HASTINGS 





and pias reading and production 
of the plays, telling mainly the story 
of the last sixty years, with most of 
which I had some personal contact. 
There is a Shakespearian side, how- 
ever, to the history of the first century 
of the drama in Providence, and I 
can add a little to what has already 
been made known." 

The drama came to Providence in 
1762, when David Douglass, who had 
brought his company to Newport 
from Williamsburg, Virginia, gave 
some of his “moral dialogues” or “dis- 
sertations” at his “Histrionic Acad- 
emy”, a probably makeshift theatre, 
on Meeting Street, east of where 
about 1769 John Carter erected his 
printing house, the “Shakespeare’s 
Head”. No playbills from this visit 
have survived, but the Newport Mer- 
cury of August 10 contains the notice 
reproduced on this page. There are 
no other notices of plays or “concerts” 
in the Mercury. The Providence se- 
ries here announced would have run 
through August 20. It is not improb- 
able that some Shakespeare was in 


1 Charles Blake published An Historical Ac- 
count of the Providence Stage in 1868. George 
O. Willard’s History of the Providence Stage, 
1762-1891 reprints Blake, whose story stopped 
with 1860, with interpolations, and continues 
with an independent narrative to 1891. 


3 aNe collection of Shakespeariana purchased in England for the 
24, Brown University Library in 1845, of which I hope to write 
later; nor with Mr. Marsden J. Perry’s library, the nucleus of 
which was the Halliwell-Phillipps collection, and much of 
which is now in the Folger. I am concerned with the public 


At the New School-Hout in Pro- 
vidence, on Thurfday next, being 
the 12th of Auguf, will be per- 
form’d, 

A Concert of Mufick, 
“caland Infirumental. 
To oe exafYy at Seven o'Clock. 
Vivet Rex. 
Between the feveral Parts of the 
Concert, will be ted (gratis) 
A TRAGEDY, ca'l'd, The 


Fair Penitent. 


Sciole, { Mr. Alyn. 
Aliamcut, Mr. yy owe 
Lathario, by 

Heratio, =. 
Rofane, Mr. 4. 
Califa, Mrs. Henry 
Lavinia, by< Mrs. Morris. 
Lilla, Mrs. Hellam. 


To which will be added (gratis) A 
Paftoral FARCE, call’d 
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the repertory, as a Newport program for a moral dialogue consisting of Othello 
has been recorded.” It runs as follows: 
KINGS ARMS. TAVERN-——-NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


On Monday, June roth, at the Public Room of the above Inn, will be 
delivered a series of 


MORAL DIALOGUES, 
IN FIVE PARTS, 


Depicting the evil effects of jealousy and other bad passions, and proving 
that happiness can only spring from the 
pursuit of virtue. 


Mr. Douglass—Will represent a noble and magnanimous Moor, called 
Othello, who loves a young lady named Desdemona, and after he has mar- 
ried her, harbours (as in too many cases) the dreadful passion of jealousy. 


Of jealousy, our being’s bane, 
Mark the small cause and the most dreadful pain. 


“Mr. Allyn—Will depict the character of a specious villain, in the regi- 
ment of Othello, who is so base as to hate his commander on mere suspi- 
cion, and to impose on his best friend. Of such characters, it is to be 
feared, there are thousands in the world, and the one in question may pre- 
sent to us a salutary warning. 


The man that wrongs his master and his friend, 
What can he come to but a shameful end? 


“Mr. Hallam—Will delineate a young and thoughtless officer who is 
traduced by Mr. Allyn, and getting drunk, loses his situation and his gen- 
eral’s esteem. All young men whatsoever, take example from Cassio. 


The ill effects of drinking would you see, 
Be warned and fly from evil company. 


“Mr. Morris—Will represent an old gentleman, the father of Desdemona, 
who is not cruel or covetous, but is foolish enough to dislike the noble 
Moor, his son-in-law, because his face is not white, forgetting that we all 
spring from one root. Such prejudices are very numerous and very wrong. 


Fathers beware what sense and love ye lack, 
’Tis crime, not colour, makes the being black. 


“Mr. Quelch—Will depict a fool who wishes to become a knave, and 
trusting to one, gets killed by him. Such is the friendship of rogues. Take 
heed. 

When fools would knaves become, how often you'll 
Perceive the knave not wiser than the fool. 


“Mrs. Norris—Will represent a young and virtuous wife, who, being 


wrongfully suspected, gets smothered (in an adjoining room) by her hus- 
band. 


2 The text of this notice or playbill is preserved in W. W. Clapp, Jr.’s 4 Record of the Boston 
Stage (Boston and Cambridge, 1853), pp. 8-10, and was reprinted by Blake and Willard. Clapp said 
that the original playbill “was preserved by Mr. Morris of this company, and by him given to Mr. 
John Bernard, the eminent actor, in whose posthumous papers, published in 1850 in an English 
Dramatic Magazine, a copy first appeared.” 
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Reader, attend, and ere thou goest hence, 
Let fall a tear to hapless innocence. 


“Mrs. Douglass—Will be her faithful attendant, who will hold out a 
good example to all servants, male and female, and to all people in sub- 
jection. 

Obedience and gratitude 
Are things as rare as they are good. 


“Various other dialogues, too numerous to mention here, will be delivered 
at night, all adapted to the improvement of the mind and manners. The 
whole will be repeated on Wednesday and on Saturday. Tickets, six shillings 
each; to be had within. Commencement at 7. Conclusion at half past ro. in 
order that every spectator may go home at a sober hour, and reflect upon 
what he has seen, before he retires to rest. 


God save the King, 
And long may he sway, 
East, north, and south, 
And fair America.” 


In spite of the moral coloration of these “entertainments” there was violent 
local opposition. Young John Brown, a member of the famous merchant family, 
“with the assistance of some friends, having drawn the cannon from the neigh- 
boring gun-house”, kept a mob at bay.* But on August 25, 1762, the Assembly 
passed an act to “prevent stageplays, comedians, or theatrical performances”, and 
the curtain was down for thirty years. 

In the nineties visits of theatrical companies were resumed, though the 
1762 Act was still on the books and there was still considerable opposition.‘ 
Aware of the extent of the hostility to their presence, the company advertized 
a performance on New Year’s Day of a “reformed” version of Vanbrugh’s Pro- 
vok’d Wife, in terms which parallel the Newport playbill of 1762:° 


8 Willard, p. 15. 

*The Gazette of December 15, 1792, has an article, “Communications on the Subject of a 
Theatre”, which summarizes the arguments of three correspondents. The first writer approved the 
action of Governor Hancock of Massachusetts “in suppressing the Progress of a Company of strolling 
Players”, is concerned to hear “the same Company are now in Town”, and urges that the local law 
be “supported with that Dignity becoming good Citizens.” The second writer reminds his readers 
that “the benevolent Roger Williams” was banished from Massachusetts and founded Rhode Island, 
calls attention to the fact that in Europe “the Drama has been countenanced by the Wise and Good” 
and that theatres are now licensed in the Middle and Southern States, denies that “Religion consists 
altogether in Austerity”, and declares that repeal of the law against stage-plays is “the Wish . . . of 
every Friend to rational and innocent Amusement.” He adds: “The Comedians above referred to 
are said to be a Set of decent, orderly People, and respectable in their Profession.” The third writer, 
in the role of Tertium Quid, observes: “Many respectable Inhabitants of the Town of Providence 
were lately thrown into a Panic, from an Apprehension that the Small-Pox would be introduced. 
This Panic having happily subsided, a Theatre has become the object of terror.—To relieve effec- 
tually the Minds of all such in Future, it is humbly recommended that both Infections be allowed— 
the Drama this Winter, and the Small-Pox in the Spring.” Willard, who quotes extracts from this 
article, accepts it at its face value. It is not impossible, though, that the whole piece was a clever bit 
of pro-theater propaganda, by a friend of the editor. It ends with an editorial assurance, on the face 
of it intended to calm the hostile, that “the Company of Comedians . . . are under positive Engage- 
ments to be at Philadelphia by the 1st of January.” But apparently the company changed its mind. 

5 Gazette, Dec. 29, 1792. Willard, p. 22, records that on Dec. 10 the Town Council granted the" 
company such “liberty’ as it could, guaranteeing not to prosecute, on condition that it received the 
proceeds of every fifth night. This explains the use of the Court House. 
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Two years later, the company headed by Mr. and Mrs. Harper began a 
long run at the “Providence Theatre”, opening on December 30 with The 
Foundling and continuing, usually on Monday nights only, until April 13. The 
only Shakespearian bills were two performances of Hamlet, on March 23 and 
30.° The company returned to the “New Theatre” for a run of two months 
from September 2, but no Shakespeare appears in the notices in the Gazette. 
The plays were such standbys of reportory companies as are listed in Dunlap’s 
History of the American Theatre; and they were continually repeated up to or 
past the middle of the Nineteenth Century. The Harpers returned for a sum- 
mer season, June 13-August 18, 1796, their supporting company as usual show- 
ing a little change.” There were two Shakespearian bills. The first was Richard 
III, on July 4, supplemented by 


Tally Ho by Miss Pick, a Hornpipe, by Mrs. Harper, a Song by Miss Sully. 
The Evening’s Entertainment will conclude with A MONODY, in Honour 
of the Chiefs who have fallen in the Cause of American Liberty, With a 
Roundelay and Chorus, celebrating the Anniversary of the Glorious 4th of 
July, 4 Grand Transparency and Illumination, representing the Bust of 
The illustrious President of the United States, George Washington. 


The second bill was The Merchant of Venice on August 1. Another sop to the 
moralists was “an Eulogy on the Marriage State—by Mr. Ashton” between 
Acts II and III of The Suspicious Husband, on August 18. 


6 From the Gazette, March 21, 1795, reproduced on p. 339. 

7 See the issues of the Gazette, beginning with June 11. Dunlap gives details of personnel, 
scarcely mentioning Providence; but the information about casts is applicable. 

8 This evening was Mr. Ashton’s benefit, and he (or the company) made a special effort to 
attract an audience. Besides the attractions of the headliner and the marriage counselling, we read 
(Gazette, August 13): “After the play, in an Address will be explained to the Ladies, THE SE- 
CRETS OF FREE-MASONRY—by Brother Ashton, in Character of a Royal Arch Mason. The 
Whole to conclude with that favorite FARCE, written by Mr. Creedy, called The Irishman in 
London, or The Happy African.” 
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The Harpers returned briefly at Commencement time in September, 1796.° 
In 1797 the Gazette has notices of one performance in April, three in June, three 
in July (including Romeo and Juliet as the second billing, with The Rival 
Queens as headliner), and two in September. Shakespeare is recorded only the 
once. Then came bad weather and “malignant fever” or “the plague”, causing 
President Maxcy to publish a notice permitting the Brown students “to prolong 
their present Vacation until their Return will be attended with no further 
Danger.”*® There were three performances of Bunker Hill in November, but 
no Shakespeare. 

I have permitted myself this overdetailed account of the 1790’s because it 
is the first decade with anything like persistent dramatic activity, because it gives 
a good general picture of what was to be the pattern for a long time, and be- 
cause it is not recorded elsewhere in any detail. In the rest of this paper I shall 
try to stick to Shakespeare. 

In 1799 “the great event . . . was the appearance of Mrs. Whitlock, sister 
of the celebrated Mrs. Siddons”, in a season opening on July 4."* In 1803 the 
season was opened by the Harpers with a nearly new company, which remained 
almost unchanged through 1815. In 1805 there was a Hamlet on July 22, with 
no imported star, after which Hodgkinson played Jeads for six nights, ending 
with a benefit evening of Macbeth on August 5.’* Then in September Thomas 
A. Cooper was featured in a Shakespearian repertory including Hamlet,'* 
Romeo and Juliet, Othello, and Richard III, attracting special notice and some 
criticism by wearing a Moorish costume as Othello. Mr. Bates, the comedian 
of the company, had a benefit on September 15, 1806, playing Falstaff in a pro- 
duction of King Henry IV; or, The Battle of Shrewsbury, and repeated on 
July 8, 1808. There are playbills for the summer of 1807 showing productions of 
King Lear (“never acted here”), King Richard the 3d or The Battle of Bosworth 
Field, Romeo and Juliet, Othello, Hamlet, King Henry IV, and Macbeth.* 
The cast for Romeo and Juliet, September 8, 1808, has a new pair of leads in 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude.*® According to Dunlap they had joined Cooper’s New 
York company in 1807, but left after a year, evidently to go with the Harpers 
in Providence. In 1811 Mr. and Mrs. Duff, now replacing the Harpers in the 
leads, produced Othello, Macbeth, and Richard III. In July 1812 George Fred- 
erick Cooke headed productions of The Merchant of Venice, Richard III, 
Macbeth, King Lear, and Henry IV. In July 1813 Mrs. Whitlock was featured 
in Macbeth,'® and there is a travesty of Hamlet. In July 1815 Cooper returned for 
another run of his favorites: Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, and Richard 

® Crowds from out of town were counted on at this time as on July 4 and on Training Day. 
On September 1, 1798, the Gazette carried an announcement that Mr. Hodgkinson “‘means to open 
the Theatre for the Commencement Week only.” The year seems otherwise to have been barren. 

10 Gazette, Sept. 30, 1797. Dunlap (p. 280) says that by 1800 yellow fever was “now con- 
sidered as an annual scourge.” 

11 Willard, p. 31. 

12 See cut on p. 341. Note the emphasis on the spectacular scenes of the play. This playbill and 
the others reproduced in illustration of this paragraph are from the collection for the years 1803- 
1815 in the library of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 

18 See cut on p. 341. 

14 See cut on p. 342. 

15 See cut on p. 342. 


16 See cut on p. 343. This is the only double bill I have noticed in which Shakespeare provides 
his own relief. 
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III,” in that order, playing every other night. Sometimes local sentiments im- 
pinged upon Shakespeare. On February 27, 1829, at a performance of Othello, 
the actor playing Cassio was “fiercely hissed”, and the next night a mob of his 
ill-wishers stopped the play. On March 23, 1832, the main billing was The Merry 
Wives of Windsor; but to it was added “the music of Macbeth sung as an inter- 
lude by the company, and the farce of The Sleepwalker, followed by an epilogue 
with flattering references to Andrew Jackson (Applause) and Henry Clay 
(Hisses) .”* 

This rather monotonous enumeration has its usefulness. It shows that 
Providence in this period shared with Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
on something like equal terms, the regular visits of competent companies fre- 
quently embellished with stars. It shows that Shakespeare was not completely 
overshadowed by the second-rate stock in trade of a repertory company. It 
shows also, however, that only a handful of the plays were favorites. They 
are plays with big roles: Richard, Romeo, Falstaff, Hamlet, Othello, Iago, Mac- 
beth—and two for ladies, Juliet and Lady Macbeth. Lear is too difficult, the com- 
edies too graceful or too subtle. The only surprising thing is that The Merchant 
of Venice and Julius Caesar were not more popular. In the productions, too, as 
the playbills show, every opportunity for sensation and spectacle was seized 
upon. 

17 See cut on p. 343. 

18 These anecdotes are from Willard, pp. 104, 112. 
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In 1838 came the Dorrance Street Theatre, in the face of renewed violent 
opposition, which the promoters evidently sought to lessen by associating Shake- 
speare with their project. The theatre was called “Shakespeare Hall”. On the 
opening night the leading actress, Mrs. Maeder, recited “an elegant prologue” 
composed by Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, which ended 


Long may those smiles our virgin temple grace, 
And Shakespeare’s spirit hallow all the place. 


A medallion head of the dramatist was affixed to the exterior of the “temple” 
and his bust and a model of the Birthplace sanctified the lobby. But to the oppo- 
sition the theatre was not hallowed by the spirit or the bust. The Second Baptist 
Church (the “Muddy Dock Church” to unbelievers), situated across the street, 
rang its bell and sang hymns lustily during performances, to exorcise the devils 
in the “temple”.’® President Wayland warned Brown students to stay away. 
“He said”, reports Charles T. Congdon, “that if he heard of any students who 


1® The facts, but not the tone, are from Willard, pp. 128-130. 
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were professors of religion attending the play, he should report them to their 
respective churches; those delinquents who were yet unconverted he threatened 
with expulsion.””° 

Until it was burned in 1844 the theatre was operated with a sort of stock 
company in support of visiting stars, including Forrest, Charles Kean, Wallack, 
and the elder Booth. Richard III and Iago were among the interpretations. The 
same general pattern—local company with visiting stars—was followed for the 
next quarter century. Several small theatres were used. Audiences saw Forrest,2" 
E. L. Davenport, Charlotte Crampton (a slender brunette playing the male roles 
of Hamlet, Shylock, and Richard), John Wilkes Booth, Charlotte Cush- 
man, Edwin Booth (playing Hamlet, in 1867, and often later); and among 
other plays Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, and As You Like It2* 


20 Reminiscences of a Journalist, Boston, 1880, p. 175. 

21 See cut on p. 344. From the Archives, Brown University. 

22 See cuts on p. 345. These two Hamlet playbills of 1868 are from the collections of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society. 
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The Providence Opera House was opened in December, 1871, with a list 
of stockholders which reads like a page out of the Blue Book. Now respectable, 
the drama in Providence for more than half a century was to find here its prin- 
cipal home. For six years it followed the stock company-plus-star formula, there- 
after sheltering touring companies which stopped off on their way from New 
York to Boston or the reverse. The list of famous Shakespearian actors in their 
principal roles duplicates that for other important cities. The significance of 
the cultural role of the Opera House is well illustrated by its influence on two 
young men, George Pierce Baker and Thomas Crosby, Jr.,?* not to mention the 
less noteworthy thousands who benefited by its catholic hospitality up to World 
War I. 

It was the door of the Providence Opera House (the back door, at the foot 
of the long gallery stairs) which first opened for me upon the magic of the acted 
drama, of acted Shakespeare. Charles Lamb had nothing on the green Freshman 
from Western Massachusetts who had never seen a play till he sat enthralled— 
paralyzed—at what in later sophistication might well have seemed commonplace 
theatricality, Charles Dalton in The Sign of the Cross. And a few weeks later, 
Irving and Terry in The Merchant of Venice. Those entrances! Miss Terry’s cap- 
tivating radiance and pretended boredom: “By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is 
aweary of this great world.” Irving’s craftiness overlaid with servility, peeping 
out of the reddened eyes of that ugly head, with stringy beard and greasy, sparse 
gray hairs, matching the scrawny body in the dirty gabardine: “Three thousand 
ducats; well.” Capping all, Irving’s last exit, crushed but unrepentant, a huddle 
of ragged venom creeping through the door. To the Opera House I owe my 
experience of Modjeska as a dark and ominous Lady Macbeth and a charmingly 
petulant Beatrice; Mantell as Othello and Lear, none later so adequate—to my 
taste; Nat Goodwin’s rich and dignified Shylock in a production chiefly mem- 
orable for the Portia of Maxine Elliott in a blond wig; for the studied but stiff 
Shylock of E. H: Sothern; for the thoughtful Hamlet of Sothern and the charm- 
ing one of Forbes-Robertson. Julia Marlowe conquered me first as Barbara Friet- 
sche, more completely as Viola and Portia, but she was already too substantial 
for Ophelia. 

Those days are gone forever. Professional stage productions no longer cume 
to you, but you must go to them in New York, London, or Chicago, and also, 
if you are Shakespearians, to the three Stratfords or other “festival” locations. 
Local productions—repertory, semi-professional, academic, amateur—have re- 
placed professionals on tour. In Providence the amateurs and the academics have 
taken over. 

The one amateur theatrical organization which calls for mention is The 
Players. Organized in 1909 as the successor to an earlier group, it has been 
steadily and strongly active ever since, with an average schedule of five plays a 
year. In the beginning Henry A. Barker was the leading spirit, and the present 
home of the society, the Barker Playhouse, commemorates his devoted service. 
Professor Thomas Crosby, Jr., collaborated and in a sense assumed his mantle. 

The interest of The Players has always been primarily in modern plays, 
rather than the classical drama (including Shakespeare), yet a conservative mod- 


23 On Baker and the Opera House see Wisner P. Kinne: George Pierce Baker and the American 
Theatre (Harvard, 1954). On Professor Crosby see below. 
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ernity rather than experimentalism. Up to 1934, when they marked their 25th 
Anniversary with a historical publication, only three Shakespearian plays had” 
been produced, The Merchant of Venice in 1911 with Crosby as Shylock, Much 
Ado in 1925 with Crosby as Benedick and Mrs. Barker as Hero, and in 1930, 
The Merry Wives, directed by Professor Ben W. Brown. 

At the University, however, the story is different. It begins with the dra- 
matic activity of the local sorority of Alpha Beta, founded two years after the 
opening of the Women’s College, now Pembroke College, with Mary E. Wool- 
ley as first President. In March, 1896, Twelfth Night was presented at a meeting 
of the society, and later in the Spring was repeated before the whole college. In 
1897 As You Like It was given in the same way, first at a society meeting, and 
again publicly. Thereafter the Alpha Beta play was an annual feature of the col- 
lege year. Technical production was improved, with coaching usually by Profes- 
sor Crosby. The plays given were Cymbeline in 1898, Love’s Labour's Lost in 
1899, Twelfth Night again in 1900, 1907, and 1911, The Merchant of Venice in 
1901, Much Ado about Nothing in 1902 and 1908, Two Gentlemen of Verona 
in 1903, As You Like It again in 1904 and 1909, the Taming of the Shrew in 
1905, A Midsummer Night's Dream in 1910, and The Comedy of Errors in 1911- 
12. The series ceased when elections to sororities were terminated in 1911-12." 
Those elected to Alpha Beta between 1893 and 1912 have, however, reorganized 
as a play-reading society, with monthly meetings. A group of interesting con- 
temporary plays are selected for each year’s program, and at the meetings the 
reading is prefaced by a talk on the author and on the play. 

The Alpha Beta plays were very popular and were a real service to the 
campus and the community. Only comedies, it will be noted, were attempted, 
and in these the only important “heavy” character was Shylock. Produced with 
the barest minimum of scenic equipment, in a hall which was chapel in the 
morning, and gymnasium afternoons, costumes usually made by the actors, all 
the parts taken by the girls, nevertheless hard work, good coaching, and con- 
siderable talent made the plays successful. 

The history of the independent dramatic societies was quite different. On 
the men’s campus it begins with “Hammer and Tongs”, an unsupervised society 
of the 70’s, 80’s and go’s, devoted to original musical shows and farces, one of 
which, Florida Water, was widely praised.** But financial indiscretions led to 
the disappearance of the society, and when with Professor Crosby’s encourage- 
ment dramatic work was resumed in 1901, the organization took the name 
“Sock and Buskin”, in order not to become liable for the debts of its predecessor. 
In the same year a sister society, under similar auspices, “Komians”, was formed 
at Pembroke. In 1939 a Committee on Dramatic Productions was set up by the 
University and the following year Komians was absorbed by Sock and Buskin, 
which is now in its fifty-sixth year.”* 

For many years the societies made a virtue of supposed necessity, with all 
male or all female casts, then briefly adopted the practice of “guest artists” of 


24 See the pamphlet, Alpha Beta, 1930. 

251n May, 1880, it gave a “travesty on Romeo and Juliet”, for the benefit of the University, 
baseball nine. 

26 For details not included in this review see Sock and Buskin, 1901-1926, Sock and Buskin 
and Komians, 1901-1941, and The Fiftieth Anniversary of Sock and Buskin (1951). 
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the second sex, then one or two joint productions, before sentiment yielded to 
reason and the merger was effected. Komians enjoyed briefly the direction of 
Professor Crosby, then was coached by a succession of directors including Fred- 
erick H. Koch, later of the University of North Carolina. From 1920 to 1938 
direction was in the expert hands of Sarah Minchin Barker (Mrs. Henry A. 
Barker). Beginning with a single program of one play or two or three “shorts”, 
Komians ultimately carried a three-play annual program. Shakespeare, however, 
only once found a place, in a production of Twelfth Night in 1932. 

The record of Sock and Buskin is primarily to the credit of two directors, 
Professor Thomas Crosby, Jr., already mentioned, and Professor Ben W. Brown. 
Tom Crosby graduated from Brown in 1894. His heart set on becoming an actor, 
he gave up his professional apprenticeship because of family opposition, and 
joined the English staff of the University. Until his retirement in 1929 he was 
in charge of the work in speech, taught the modern drama, and occasionally 
gave a course in Shakespeare. As has been noted above, he was a central figure 
in The Players and under his leadership productions on an extra-curricular basis 
were begun at the University. He was an accomplished actor with a range from 
Nathan’l Berry in Shore Acres to Hamlet, but seemed most at home, perhaps, 
in the John Drew type of drawing room comedy. As a director he was strict in 
discipline, untiring in attention to detail of speech and action, with a special 
gift of mimicry of the crudities and infelicities of the tyro. He carried the prin- 
cipal burden, during his years as director, of all sides of production, including 
the technical. His first interest, to judge by the programs he inspired in Sock and 
Buskin and The Players, was in finished revivals of the plays of the “well-made” 
period: Ibsen, Pinero, Jones, Shaw, Barrie, and such youngsters as George 
Kelly and Philip Barry. His second interest was in the melodramas, comedies, 
and farces of the previous hundred years. 

Sock and Buskin began with an “annual” production, a single play, or group 
of one-acters, included in the program of Junior Week and therefore necessarily 
cheerful comedy. In 1913-14 its program was extended somewhat and became 
more serious. The nearest approach to Shakespeare, however, during Professor 
Crosby’s directorship was Katherine and Petruchio. 

Ben W. Brown of the Class of 1919 became director in 1920-21. Already as 
an undergraduate interested in the Little Theatre movement, in experimental 
plays, and experimental techniques in production, he led the society immediately 
into developing a year-round program of plays. For this ambitious undertaking, 
carried through on a high level of excellence, he had the enthusiastic support of 
many people, though the chief burden was his alone. The Sock and Buskin 
Alumni handled the society’s finances till 1939, for many years gave an “alumni 
show” as one bill on the program, anad provided continuous advice and backing. 
The production staff, originally Ben alone with undergraduate assistance, has 
seen numerous changes, but special mention is due to Alan D. Ferguson, who 
was technical assistant for a few years just before the war, and to Leslie Allen 
Jones and Janice Van De Water, Technical Director and Associate Director 
respectively, who have shared in the work for many years. Since Ben Brown's 
sudden death in the Christmas holidays of 1954, they carry on, Miss Van De 
Water as Director and Leslie Jones continuing as Technical Director. Of 
Brown’s temper and his philosophy as Director I have said elsewhere: 
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Ben, like all actors and all workers in the theater, had the artistic tem- 
perament, as it is called, an abiding sense of the dramatic and a love of 
the dramatic moment. . . . When talking with me, man to man, Ben was 
himself. Before a group he always played a role, . . . Always he dramatized 
an incident or a problem, so that it acquired magnitude; often he set up the 
issue between extreme alternatives, both unpalatable. I have seen looks of 
worry or even of consternation cross the faces of such word-weighing con- 
servatives as our Deans. . . . This was a game he loved and played to 
perfection. I am sure his conduct in the theater when demonstrating his 
mastery of direction had the same dramatic coloring and was so understood 
by all but the stupid or the inordinately vain. 

The other and more important fact about his direction of Brown dramat- 
ics for some thirty years was his insistence that it should be academic in 
character. He was not purveying amusement for the crowd, trying to keep 
up with Broadway, seeking to pull off sensational stunts. He was not 
training would-be actors for the professional stage. To his mind it was his 
happy opportunity—an opportunity too often missed in other colleges—to 
broaden at one point the liberal education of student actors and student and 
community audiences. The function of the college theater, he was con- 
vinced, was educational. The steady improvement in the character of the 
programs during his early years as Director will make this clear. 

It will also reveal an underlying purpose, of unity or contrast or historical 
evolution, in the organization of each year’s program throughout his whole 
time as Director. There were concessions now and then, of course, to stu- 
dent taste for the novel or the “timely.” But in the main the lists of plays 
tell the story, and it is a notable one. I doubt if any other college theater, 
even the very heavily endowed, as ours is not, can show as fine a sequence 
from the point of view of permanent values, of contribution to an under- 
standing of our cultural heritage. 


Almost from the beginning of Ben Brown’s direction a Shakespearian pro- 
duction found a place in the year’s program, in recent years usually the opening 
bill. The list of plays produced, with repetitions noted, is this, in the order of 
first production: Measure for Measure, Henry VIII, All's Well that Ends Well, 
Macbeth (thrice), Julius Caesar, Romeo and Juliet (thrice), The Merchant of 
Venice (twice), The Taming of the Shrew, Richard III (twice), A Midsummer 
Night's Dream (twice), Richard II, The Merry Wives of Windsor, The 
Tempest, As You Like It, The Comedy of Errors, Othello, Hamlet, a con- 
densed version of 1, 2 Henry IV, and Much Ado About Nothing—this last 
directed by Miss Van De Water. 

As one looks over the old programs, many happy moments and many fine 
individual interpretations come to mind. The former it is impossible to revive 
for readers; the latter too are gone, except as an enrichment of the experience of 
the young actors involved. To the “profession”, so far as I recall, only five 
personalities were contributed: Billy Lynn, who won acclaim in Two Men on 
a Horse, Herbert Butterfield, now known to television audiences as the Chair- 
man of the Board in Halls of Ivy, George Macready, typed in films as a villain 
but earlier in the casts of two Cornell plays and in Victoria Regina, Anthony 
Ross, in numerous successes including Arsenic and Old Lace, The Glass 
Menagerie, Evans’s Richard II and the Evans-Hayes Twelfth Night, and to 
the movies Ruth Hussey. This overlong chronicle may be concluded with two 
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illustrations of Ben’s persistent experimentalism, an experimentalism always 
seeking not for sensational novelty but a closer approximation of the Shake- 
spearian effect under modern conditions. (Our agitation for the erection of an 
“Elizabethan” theatre, in the years just before the War, to which the staff and 
some of the younger alumni gave much thought, was quashed by the University 
Administration, which saw a much greater need for other things.) Ben himself 
could speak of these matters with an authority which I, as student of books 
rather than the theatre, completely lack, but I will do what I can. 

First, a brief glance at the three productions of Macbeth, The first in 1928- 
29, was in modern dress, and advertized (rightly or wrongly) as the first on any 
stage. Though allergic to this sort of thing, I must admit that it was strikingly 
successful. I remember particularly the’ Malcolm-Macduff interview, staged in a 
modernistic hotel (or palace) lounge or glassed-in terrace, with Malcolm in plus- 
fours nonchalantly uninterested. The soliloquies were spoken; they were not, 
as in the Olivier Hamlet film, thoughts projected from the wings upon a silently 
grimacing thinker. There were only two problems of anachronism, the ghost of 
Banquo, which was easily handled as hallucination, and the witches. The latter, 
concealed by darkness, were, I thought, the only weak spot in the production. 
Ben later regretted he had not turned them into modern gypsies on a fully 
lighted stage. In 1941-42 the play was presented with the then popular stage 
arrangement of several planes, variously located and connected by slopes and 
steps, with spotlighting of the successive centers of action and a background of 
heavy drapes. Some moments in this production were very striking, particularly 
the movements of the military groups and the individual clashes, including 
(illegitimately?) the final duel on stage of Macbeth and Macduff, so that the 
dead butcher’s body had the center of the last scene. These sequences about 
Dunsinane were much more effective than, for instance, the quite wooden and 
unrealistic fifth act of the Walter Hampden production. The spot-lighting, how- 
ever, robbed the full-stage scenes of much of their effectiveness, because in such 
scenes the dramatist is counting upon observable individual reactions as an 
essential part of the total impact. Finally, in 1954-55 the action was presented 
on the now-popular unit set. 

The other production for separate mention is the special performance of 
The Tempest in September, 1942, in commemoration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the closing of the theatres. An odd event to commemorate, 
thought Allardyce Nicoll, then head of the Yale Department of Drama. Mr. 
Nicoll, however, consented to share in the “celebration”, and read an interest- 
ing paper on “The Dramatic Interregnum, 1642-60”. There was also an exhibit 
of appropriate materials in the Library. But the play was the thing. Shirley’s 
The Sisters was apparently in production by the King’s Men at the Blackfriars 
when by Act of Parliament the Elizabethan drama was ended on September 2, 
1642. Ben rightly rejected it as unplayable and made the happy suggestion that 
by legitimate fiction we substitute The Tempest. 

Stage boxes were constructed at the proscenium arch in a feeble attempt 
to suggest a platform stage. I wrote a containing dialogue in three scenes, in- 
troducing John Lowin, the old actor and current manager of the theatre, Joseph 
Taylor, leading man, and young William Davenant, and as the bringer of the 
death sentence, one Gospell Morey, a cropped-haired officer of the Parliament. 











Macbeth, Act IV, Sc. iii, presented by Sock and Buskin at Brown University in 
1928-29. 
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The actual Prologue of The Sisters, with its references to the parlous state of 
the theatre, made a good opening. Ben raised my historically based but tepid 
dialogue to drama with the drum beat which heralded the invasion of the thea- 
tre by the Parliamentarian and his underlings at the end of Act I and trans- 
formed the actual audience to their ancestors of the seventeenth century. By a 
dubious device the intruders were escorted to a box facing that occupied by 
Lowin and Davenant and permitted the play to go on. By another device, which 
in other productions I have frowned upon, the “revels now are ended” speech 
was made an Epilogue, supposedly spoken after the play, in the empty theatre, 
as the manager and the leading man have a last look at the scene of their labors 
and successes, 

In conclusion I will mention the long history of a Shakespeare reading 
group, the Shakespearean Society, which has been continuously active for well 
over half a century, meeting about six times a year in the houses of members 
for a reading and a supper. The rule has been that five of the six plays must 
be Shakespeare’s, that they must be severely cut (to eliminate bawdry and 
shorten the reading to an hour and a half), and that only the more familiar and 
least depressing plays should be done. Excluded were 1, 2, 3 Henry VI, Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Titus Andronicus, the three “dark” comedies, King Lear, 
Timon of Athens, Coriolanus, and Pericles. Antony and Cleopatra was read 
once, in a sequence with All for Love and Caesar and Cleopatra which met 
with little favor. To the rules and ritual of the Society there were occasional 
comic protests. A group at the University met for a few winters to read the 
plays on the Society’s Index, and to read every word of each, the more shocking 
the merrier. Still surviving is the derisively organized Bacon Society, which, 
having cracked its original joke, now sometimes meets with the Shakespeareans 
—perhaps to present a united front against Oxford or Marlowe." 


Brown University 


27 This paragraph is largely based on a colorful letter from Professor George W. Benedict. Any 
errors of fact or interpretation are mine. 
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EMBLEMATA 
AMORIS IVSIVRANDVM P OENAM NON HABET. 
Nulla fides inerit : periuria ridet amantun 
Iuppiter , ¢ ventis irrita ferre iubet . 


Gratia magna Toni: vetuit pater ipfe valere , 
Luraffet cupide quidquid ineptus Amor. . 





Loue excufed from periurie, 
‘The louer freedome hath to take a louers oth, 
Whith if it proue vntruc hee is to bee excufed, 
For yenus doth difpence in louers othes abuféd, 
And loue no fault comitts in fwearing more then troth. 


Giuramento fparfo al vento. 


Se ben Vamante affai promette ,¢ giura 
; ase "3 
Non fi da pena a le fue voci infide , 
AnziVenere ,e Gioue fe ne ride. 
PAnorofo fpergiuro non fi curs. 


POST 


An emblem of “Love excused from Perjurie,” from Otho Vaenius, 


Emblemata Amorum (1608). See p. 402. 

















Notes Notes, Forsooth . . . 


DOROTHY C. HOCKEY 


ID Shakespeare make a bad guess when he chose to combine 
the witless Hero and Claudio with the witty Benedick and 
Beatrice? Is there an inartistic disharmony here that accounts 
\ for the difficulty of producing the play, as E. C. Pettet sug- 
et Critical opinion has been about equally divided be- 





\ 


GRs~ Hazelton Spencer, see skill in combining three PORES, the 
“highly 1 romantic”, the “gayer comedy of manners”, and the “low comedy”? 
Donald Stauffer sees a “wedding of love and humor” in the play.* No one denies 
the charm of the Benedick and Beatrice passages; yet few are charmed by Hero 
and Claudio. Judging the play on the basis of “plotcraft and dramatic illusive- 
ness”, H. B. Charlton concludes that Much Ado is “so informal that it makes its 
sub-plot much more significant than its nominally main plot.”* 

Yet there is a kind of unity in the play that is peculiarly Shakespeare’s. Just 
as in Twelfth Night every character is tricked either during the play or at its 
conclusion and in As You Like It anything can happen—and in almost random 
order—because of the Forest of Arden, Much Ado has its thematic unity, per- 
vading character and dialogue as well as plot. The title of the play—sometimes 
ignored, sometimes belittled as one of “a fashion of riddling and elusive titles”, 
and more usually regarded simply as Shakespeare’s amused comment on the 
action of the comedy—provides a clue that has been neglected. Richard Grant 
White’s suggestion, made as long ago as 1857, that nothing and noting con- 
stituted an Elizabethan pun® has recently been seconded in Kékeritz’s valuable 
study of Elizabethan pronunciation.’ Kékeritz, however, considers it “unlikely” 
that noting is used to mean eavesdropping, as White had further suggested. In 
the words of Professor Jorgensen, “rejection” of this latter portion of the early 
critic’s theory is “implicit” in the “almost perfect editorial silence” that followed 
it. Commentators on the play have been content to point to the repeated use 
of eavesdropping and leave the matter there. But noting in a sense understood 
today as well as in Shakespeare’s day is, I believe, the key to the play’s thematic 
unity—noting meaning to observe or, as Schmidt cites it in his Lexicon, “to at- 


1E. C. Pettet, Shakespeare and the Romantic Tradition (London, 1949), p. 132. 

2 Hazelton Spencer, The Art and Life of William Shakespeare (New York, 1940), p. 251. 

3 Donald A. Stauffer, Shakespeare's World of Images (New York, 1949), p. 68. 

#H. B. Charlton, Shakespearian Comedy (New York, 1938), p. 277. 

5 Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, “Introduction”, Much Ado About Nothing (Cambridge, 1923), p. xii. 
6 Much Ado About Nothing, New Variorum edition (Philadelphia, 1899), pp. 6-7. 

7 Helge Kokeritz, Shakespeare’s Pronunciation (New Haven, 1953), p. 132. 

8 Paul A. Jorgensen, “Much Ado About Nothing”, SO, V, 294. 
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tend to, to observe” (II, 780-781). We note a situation; we take note of a situa- 
tion—we see and hear, then judge and act accordingly. Much Ado is a comedy 
of mis-noting in this common sense. Eavesdropping, then, becomes just one 
kind of observation. Throughout the play every character is required to observe 
and judge, and almost every character judges poorly. Deception plays a part in 
these misjudgments, as Professor Prouty has pointed out,® but much more 
pervasive a force is a common human frailty—the inability to observe, judge, 
and act sensibly. The play, then, is a dramatization of mis-noting—a sort of 
dramatized, rather than verbal, pun. Shakespeare had his ways of calling our 
attention to this thematic device. So far as I know, these have gone unnoticed. 
Each tricked character at some time or other insists upon-the validity of 

his own observation: either he can believe his own eyes or ears, or he should 
have trusted no others. Benedick, that clear-eyed hero, soliloquizing on the 
change wrought in his friend by love, ends with this horrifying thought, “May 
I be so converted and see with these eyes?” (II. iii.22). He is standing in Leo- 
nato’s orchard, in just a moment to have his eyes, ears, and judgment tested by 
Leonato, Claudio, and Don Pedro, who talk for his benefit. The comedy of 
the gulling scene is, thus, heightened by Benedick’s confidence in his own 
superior vision. Claudio’s eye, we know, is to prove just as weak as Benedick’s 
—weaker, perhaps, because he had been warned before the deception. Note his 
significant comment when he believes his friend Pedro guilty of wooing Hero 
for himself: 

Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongues; 

Let every eye negotiate for itself 

And trust no agent. (II. i. 184-186) 


Yet we know what happened when Claudio did “let every eye negotiate for 
itself”. Once more—this time in the church scene—Claudio insists upon the 
validity of one’s own eyes: 


Leonato, stand I here? 
Is this the Prince? Is this the Prince’s brother? 
Is this face Hero’s? Are our eyes our own? (IV. i. 70-72) 


In fact, the entire church scene—the high point of the main plot—turns almost 
entirely upon the idea that seeing or hearing is believing. In this same scene, 
shortly after Claudio’s comment just quoted, Leonato, believing what he hears 
of his daughter, turns to Hero: “Do not live, Hero; do not ope thine eyes” 
(1. 124). The friar is the only one who sees clearly. He watches and notes, among 
other things, Hero’s “eye”: 
Hear me a little; 

For I have only been silent so long, 

And given way unto this course of fortune, 

By noting of the lady. I have mark’d 

A thousand blushing apparitions 

To start into her face, a thousand innocent shames 

In angel whiteness beat away those blushes, 

And in her eye there hath appear’d a fire 

To burn the errors that these princes hold 

Against her maiden truth. (IV. i. 156-165) 


® Charles T. Prouty, The Sources of Much Ado About Nothing (New Haven, 1950), pp. 51-52. 
This study reveals that the eavesdropping is not to be found in the sources. 
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Finally, even Beatrice was “lent” an “eye” by Hero, as Leonato points out to a 
puzzled Benedick in the closing scene of the play—to replace, one presumes, the 
eyes “sparkling” with “disdain and scorn”, “misprizing what they look on” 
(III. i. 51-52). Beatrice herself, of course, had believed her own ears when Hero 
and Ursula spoke for those ears alone in Leonato’s orchard: “What fire is in 
mine ears? Can this be true?” (III. i. 107). Surely much of the effect of the 
action depends upon the contrast between truth and all the mis-noting by these 
characters. It is particularly significant that Shakespeare emphasizes the point 
with Claudio, the least noticeable of all his heroes. 

Shakespeare signals his purpose in another way, too, the verbal pun. In 
his opening scene when Claudio asks his friend, “Benedick, dids’t thou note the 
daughter of Signior Leonato?” (1. 164), he prompts this reply, “I noted her not, 
but I look’d on her” (1. 165). A more striking use of the verbal pun occurs, of 
course, in the dialogue between Balthazar, the singer, and Don Pedro in II. iii. 
To end Balthazar’s polite noises about his poor voice, Don Pedro bids him 

Nay, pray thee come: 
Or if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes: 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
Pedro. Why, these are very crotchets that he speaks! 
Notes notes, forsooth, and nothing! (II. iii. 54-60) 
The textual difficulty of the last word is of little consequence at this moment. 
Whether Shakespeare wrote nothing or noting, the entire passage emphasizes 
the word note unquestionably, punning on the musical term and the idea of 
observing or heeding. The placing of this dialogue is interesting, too, for Shake- 
speare chooses the moment of Benedick’s gulling for thus calling our attention 
once more to his thematic device of noting. Though the play is not replete with 
verbal puns on noting, there is, in addition to this striking passage, the eye-ear 
refrain, already pointed out, to accompany the repeated dramatization of mis- 
noting. 

Mis-noting as the force behind every main action in the play hardly requires 
review—the parallel gullings of the parallel “professed tyrants to [the opposite] 
sex”, the off-stage disclosure of Hero’s supposed infidelity, the arrest of Don 
John’s henchmen. One point should be made, however. Each action is eaves- 
dropping—noting of a sort certainly—and in each instance someone mistakenly 
trusts his own eyes or ears. No one is attempting to deceive the Watch, though 
deception is certainly present in the other two incidents. The common quality 
is the reliance on one’s own observation—noting. Neither Benedick nor Beatrice 
had any other reason for believing what was heard. Neither “Lady Disdain” nor 
the “heretic in the despite of beauty” had been caught by the other with his 
sentiments showing. 

Even more significant, however, than the repetition of mis-noting as the 
clue to every major action of the play is the use of noting or mis-noting in prac- 
tically every minor action as well. In setting up Beatrice’s eavesdropping plot, 
Hero uses noting when she bids Margaret tell Beatrice that she overheard Hero 
and “Ursley” talking of Beatrice (III. i.5-6). As build-up to the Benedick par- 
allel, Shakespeare has Benedick soliloquize on Claudio in love and comment of 
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himself, “May I be so converted and see with these eyes?” And the comic irony 
is underscored by his comment as he “overhears” his friends, “I should think 
this a gull but that the white-bearded fellow [Leonato] speaks it. Knavery 
cannot, sure, hide himself in such reverence” (II. iii. 123-124). Grounding: his 
play, as always, on character and then action, Shakespeare cleverly uses flattery 
to ensnare the male animal. Gossip is to be the bait for woman. Giving us just 
a taste of what we want most to feast on at this moment of Benedick’s trans- 
formation, Shakespeare brings in Beatrice to summon Benedick. As she 
approaches, the now completely mis-noting hero spies “some marks of love in 
her” (1. 254). 

After giving us this tantalizing sample of the blinding effects of love— 
induced, most fittingly, by mis-noting—Shakespeare cunningly separates Bene- 
dick and Beatrice for several scenes. We do, though, see each victim, and each is 
badly mis-noting the world around him. In V.i, Benedick, hitherto the gay 
companion with the ready wit, mis-notes the point entirely. Entering the scene 
just after Leonato and his brother were having words with Claudio and Don 
Pedro, Benedick is expected to cheer his friends with some of this wit; instead, 
he challenges Claudio, himself a little slow to note the change in Benedick. 
When Claudio and Pedro make their jokes about Beatrice painfully plain with 
the remark, “God saw him when he was hid in the garden” (1. 181), Benedick 
still can’t catch the point. Some people are born unobservant, some achieve un- 
observance, and some have unobservance thrust upon them by love. Even as 
late as V. iv, the last scene of the play, Benedick is still mis-noting. When he 
asks for Beatrice’s hand, Leonato playfully remarks, “That eye my daughter 
lent her. "Tis most true” and then 


The sight whereof I think you had from me, 
From Claudio, and the Prince. (V. iv. 25-26) 


Benedick considers this answer “enigmatical” (1. 27). Amusing as Benedick’s 
toothache and Beatrice’s “stuffd” head are as signs of fallen greatness, these 
examples of dullness of wit—of inability to size up situations, to note—are even 
more amusing indications of the same downfall. Nobody’s eyes or ears are to 
be trusted—certainly not those of a lover. 

In the minor actions of the structurally main plot, too, Shakespeare repeat- 
edly rings changes on the term noting, emphasizing its sense of “observing”. 
Three puzzling incidents in this build-up are clarified when viewed in the light 
of the thematic device of the whole play. First, why should Don Pedro offer to 
disguise and woo Hero for Claudio? The usual explanation—Claudio’s youth— 
seems a little weak, especially when we recall Benedick’s jibe at his friend, 
“Shall I never see a bachelor of threescore again?” (I.i.200).?° Second, there 
is the puzzling incident of I. ii—Leonato’s brother reports his man’s overhearing 
Pedro tell Claudio “in a thick-pleached alley” in Leonato’s orchard of Pedro’s 
love for Hero and intent to woo her at the dance. In II.i, Leonato reminds 
Hero, “If the Prince do solicit you in that kind, you know your answer” (Il. 


10 Professor Prouty’s explanation (Sources, p. 41, ff.) that Claudio is merely making a typical 
realistic Elizabethan marriage arrangement is interesting. The play, however, seems to lose meaning, 
viewed in that light. Why should Claudio grieve at the idea of a stolen Hero? Why should he sing 
romantically at her tomb and promise to repeat the rite each year? 
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70-71); yet later he says nothing about thinking that a prince, not a mere count, 
"was to become his daughter’s suitor, and happily turns Hero over to Claudio 
with the remark, “His Grace [Pedro] hath made the match” (1. 314). Third— 
and all three puzzles are actually pieces of one puzzle—why should Don John, 
whose man did note properly from his point behind the arras, remark at the 
close of the masked ball in II. i, “Sure my brother is amorous on Hero” (Il. 161- 
162)—a comment that Claudio is not supposed to note, as Professor Kittredge 
points out??? All three puzzles form, of course, what appear at first to be rather 
weak complications in a main plot of secondary interest. In each, however, there 
is provision for, or use of, that same old device—false noting—by Antonio’s 
man, by Leonato, by Don John. Because of this series of events—this structure 
of mis-noting—Claudio pines and sighs for a scene, in itself, too, weak until we 
realize that he is the victim both of mis-noting of others and of his own mis- 
conceiving ears. Claudio, it will be recalled, twice insists upon believing what 
his own ears and eyes tell him. When Benedick joins his lovelorn friend shortly, 
he reveals his own weakness in noting, also, for he apparently believes that 
Pedro wooed Hero for himself. (Benedick, recall, was not present at ‘the close 
of I.i when the proxy wooing was planned.) Benedick is no better at using his 
own eyes for a friend than he is later in his own behalf. 

Though the characters in both plots are quite incapable of clear thinking, 
clear listening, or clear seeing—in short, of clear noting—when they can see 
the speaker, Shakespeare adds to the fun by putting some of them behind masks 
in two different scenes of the play. Both Benedick and Beatrice are clever enough 
to note the other’s disguise, but not clever enough to credit the other with 
equal clarity of observation. In the other masked scene—the closing scene of the 
play—both Beatrice and Hero are “bescreened” from view, and both heroes 
have to be told of the identity of their lady-loves. There is, of course, nothing 
new in Shakespeare’s using disguise in Much Ado. He had done it before and 
would do it again. Here, however, the device fits in so harmoniously with the 
thematic device of the play that its use is particularly noteworthy. 

One may agree or disagree with Sir E. K. Chambers’ criticism that there 
is a clash of “planes” in Much Ado, that the Hero-Claudio plot and the Bene- 
dick-Beatrice plot do not successfully harmonize to produce “the unity of impres- 
sion which is the essential condition of [the dramatist’s] triumphant appeal.” 
There is, however, a unity of plot device, as we have seen. Repeatedly Shake- 
speare calls our attention to it, and repeatedly he uses it for build-up as well as 
for major action. The over-all effect on our impression of the characters and 
their behavior is, I think, to draw them ail together in a common plight. Bene- 
dick and Beatrice, for all their wit, are as easily the prey of their own mis-noting 
as are the Watch. This contrast is perhaps the most effective because it under- 
scores the other contrast between these two groups—the facility with words 
enjoyed by Benedick and Beatrice and the wondrous ineptness of Dogberry. 
Though it is impossible to “humanize” Hero and Claudio, we are less likely 
to talk about Hero’s “suffering” (she faints) when we see that there is under- 
lying all the action of the entire play this one human frailty—mis-noting. Her 

11 Much Ado about Nothing, ed. George Lyman Kittredge (Boston, 1941), p. 101. All quota- 


tions are made from this edition. 
12 FE, K. Chambers, Shakespeare: a Survey (London, 1951), p. 127. 
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plight, Benedick’s plight, Beatrice’s plight, Claudio’s plight, Dogberry’s plight, 
even Don John’s plight—all are caused at least partially by mis-noting, and 
all but Hero are guilty of their own misjudgments. Can we, then, take too seri- 
ously all the Hero-Claudio “ado” when the play as a whole has so “much ado” 
from a similar cause? 
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The Birth and Death of Falstaff 
Reconsidered 


PHILIP WILLIAMS 


N “Falstaff No Martyr,” a paper read at a recent meeting of 
the South Atlantic Modern Language Association, Prof. Allan 
Gilbert said: 


Perhaps the most striking lack of the critics for many years 
and to no small extent at present is failure to consider the ques- 
tion: What are the proper limits of literary interpretation? Art 

is universal, we are told, But that hardly means that anything can be brought 
into the exposition of a speech or character. The middle ages . . . had a 
formula for exegesis. . . . Ridiculous enough, in our eyes, are some of their 
interpretations. But we may admire their clarity. A medieval preacher must 
have realized when he went over from the literal Samson to the allegorical 
Christ. But for a modern going from Falstaff, a fat man trying to run, to 
Falstaff the spirit of humanity, there is no post to mark the boundary. Do 
we have deduction straight from the play, or do we have the critic’s fancy? 
Or, the boundaries of interpretation can be differently considered. Academics 
as we are here, we lay some importance on detailed study, even of the single 
word, How far can we go in allowing critics the very utmost from every 
word, from insisting on its absolute connection with every other word in the 
play? Or if they take the play just as something to be put on the stage, 
played so rapidly that a hearer cannot stop to reflect but must rely on a 
hurried impression, a total rather than a detailed effect, how far can we 
trust such an impression as adequate? 


These are difficult questions, and I profess no answers. But a recent book 
on Shakespeare by the distinguished Lecturer in English at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and the review of that book by an even more distinguished American 
scholar afford a convenient case on which to speculate. I refer to Mr. J. I. M. 
Stewart’s Character and Motive in Shakespeare, and “A Freudian Detective’s 
Shakespeare”, the long review of it by Prof. E. E. Stoll. The subject for con- 
sideration here can conveniently be limited to Stewart’s final chapter, “The 
Birth and Death of Falstaff”. 

In this chapter, Stewart first discusses the inadequacies of the familiar criti- 
cal approaches, and then, by drawing freely on the formulations of psychology 
and anthropology, offers what seems to him a more satisfactory interpretation. 
The objections to his predecessors are tightly argued and cogently expressed; 
but the book is a thin one, and there is room for little documentation of the 
author’s own critical insights. Having canvassed the interpretations of Falstaff 
from Morgann to Dover Wilson, Mr. Stewart presents his own contribution: 
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I suggest that Hal, by a displacement common enough in the evolution 
of ritual, kills Falstaff instead of killing the king, his father. In a sense 
Falstaff is his father; certainly a father-substitute in the psychologist’s word; 
and this makes the theory of a vicarious sacrifice the more colourable, 


For Prof. Stoll, this is arrant nonsense. He writes: 


And Falstaff. Whether in the hands of [Mr. Stewart] he or Leontes is 
the more astounding the reader shall now judge for himself. After repeat- 
ing many of the vagaries of Maurice Morgann and his followers on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Stewart ends up by making him symbolical, the victim of a 
fertility ritual, as in The Golden Bough. (After Freud Frazer, but Sir 
James, I trust, would of this have none; and again we can determine what 
Shakespeare’s conception was not.) There is something “atavic” about the 
final rejection of him on the stage (to many of us now unacceptable) as 
there is, the critic thinks, also about the blinding of Gloucester, which re- 
minds him (as possibly nobody else in the world) of Uranus castrated by 
his son Cronus (so long before Oedipus!) with the scythe. Similarly, the 
rejection is thought to be like the primeval religious rite of killing the 
king, and thus is made more acceptable. . . . But why, even if Shakespeare 
and the audience thus “instinctively” anticipated Freud and Frazer, Hal, 
the hero of Agincourt-to-be, should engage in a “vicarious sacrifice” of his 
real father, whose death he has mourned, does not satisfactorily appear. 
Nor does any reason why that should have reconciled the Elizabethan (how- 
ever it may be with us) to the comic fat man’s ignominious, though not 


unmerited end. 
And All this at Oxford, the Oxford of Arnold, Raleigh, the late illustrious 
Bradley, Ker, and Mackail! 


It must be emphasized that Mr. Stewart does not claim uniqueness for his 
interpretation. “I hope it will be clear”, he writes, “that what I am . . . concerned 
with is the multiple significance of the Falstaff story. To assert that Falstaff is 
the sacrificial object in a fertility ritual is not in the least to deny that he is (a 
good deal less remotely indeed) the Riot of a Morality [as Dover Wilson would 
have it].” Nor does Mr. Stewart deny that Falstaff “is” Prof. Stoll’s braggart 
soldier, or Prof. Draper’s down-and-out military man. His primary concern is 
why we, in the theatre if not in the study, accept the rejection and death as 
inevitable and right. 

If we turn to the plays themselves, do we find that what Shakespeare wrote 
can possibly permit Mr. Stewart’s startling interpretation, which proposes that 
instead of killing his real father, Hal kills Falstaff, a father-substitute; and that 
this killing is necessary before a diseased land can regain its health under a 
virile young king? Is this “deduction straight from the play”, or is it “the critic’s 
fancy”? 

The antagonism between Prince Hal and his king-father is an important, 
and obvious, theme in these plays, from the forward-looking scene near the end 
of Richard II in which King Henry asks for news about his “unthrifty” son and 
adds, “If any plague hang over us ’tis he”, to the death-bed scene near the end 
of Henry IV, Part Two, in which the king sums up the antagonism between 
father and son with the charge, “Thy life did manifest thou lovedst me not.” 
Embedded in this antagonism are latent parricidal impulses, and King Henry 
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IV is haunted by the vision of being slain by the son he has publicly rejected 
and whom he at times hates. For him, Hal is his “nearest and dearest enemy”. 
When, at the battle of Shrewsbury, Hal rescues the king from Douglas, Henry 
is almost surprised: 


Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinion, 
And show’d thou makest some tender of my life. 


Hal’s reply is curious, suggesting as it does that thoughts of his father’s death 
had indeed not been absent from his mind: 


O God, they did me too much injury 

That ever said I hearkened for your death. 
If it were so, I might have let alone 

The insulting hand of Douglas over you 
Which would have been as speedy in your end 
As all the poisonous potions in the world, 
And saved the treacherous labour of your son. 


When on his death-bed, Henry awakes to find the crown gone, taken by his son, 
the theme of parricide receives long and detailed statement: 


This part of his conjoins with my disease 

And helps to end me. See, sons, what things you are! 
How quickly nature falls into revolt 

When gold becomes her object! 

For this the foolish over-careful fathers 

Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their brains with care, 
Their bones with industry; 

For this they have engrossed and piled up 

The cankered heaps of strange-achieved gold; 

For this they have been thoughtful to invest 

Their sons with arts and martial exercises: 

When like the bee, culling from every flower 

The virtuous sweets, 

Our thighs packed with wax, our mouths with honey, 
We bring it to the hive, and, like the bees, 

Are murdered for our pains. 


Hal then reenters, saying that he never thought to hear the king speak again. 
“Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought”, says the king, who then con- 
tinues the parricide theme: 


Thou hid’st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart 
To stab at half an hour of my life. 


In Hal’s reply to these charges, he shifts the parricidal impulse from himself to 
the crown: It is not I but the crown who kills my father: 


I spake unto this crown as having sense, 

And thus unbraided it: “The care on thee depending 
Hath fed upon the body of my father. . .. 

[And] eat thy bearer up.’ Thus most royal liege 
Accusing it, I put it on my head, 
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To try with it, as with an enemy 
That had before my face murdered my father. 


In the corresponding scene in The Famous Victories of Henry V, based on hints 
found in the chronicles, Hal appears before the sick king with a drawn dagger. 
Shakespeare subtilizes his crude source, putting the daggers in Hal’s mind rather 
than in his hand, but the overtones in both scenes are the same: parricide. 

As a result of this antagonism between father and son, it is to be expected, 
the psychologist would say, that the son seeks a father-substitute. Given the 
character of the real father—sin-ridden, punctilious, lean, and cold—he would go 
further and predict what the father image would be: it would be, of course, 
a Falstaff, the opposite of the real father in all those qualities that the prince 
resents, and yet like enough the real father to make the identification possible. 
Falstaff, without a son of his own, has found that son in Hal; and Hal, reject- 
ing and rejected by his real father, has found Falstaff. It is right, the psycholo- 
gist would add, that the ambivalent feeling of love-hate toward the real father 
be transferred to the father iraage, and this psychological insight may, in part 
at least, explain Hal’s paradoxical attitude toward Falstaff. 

Falstaff’s role as father to Hal is unobtrusively developed throughout the 
plays, but in certain scenes the father-son relationship receives explicit statement. 
Falstaff’s possessive paternalism is fully revealed in the rejection scene. “God 
save thy Grace, King Hal, my royal Hal! / God save thee, my sweet boy!” 
are the words with which the old knight greets the newly crowned king. This 
overt statement has been carefully prepared for. 

Perhaps most important because of its initial position is the great tavern 
scene in Part One where, in the play impromptu, Falstaff becomes Hal’s father. 
Hal commands him to “stand for my father”, and the father ruffian complies 
willingly. Is it romanticising this scene to sense with what satisfaction Sir John 
says, “That thou art my son” (and so on)? I think not. Then comes the ominous 
word “depose”. Hal becomes king, replacing Falstaff on the joint-stool throne. 
Comic, yes; but we have here acted out the major theme of the Henry IV plays. 
“When thou art king”, introduced by Falstaff in his second speech in Part One, 
and echoed again and again by King Henry, runs like a refrain through the 
plays. The image of Falstaff as king-father being deposed by his prince-son is 
printed indelibly on our minds, and we are prepared for the rejection scene 
where the symbolic act of the play impromptu is literally enacted. In making 
the play impromptu deal with the father-son relationship, Shakespeare has 
again significantly deviated from his source, for in The Famous Victories the 
subject is Hal’s encounter with the Chief Justice. 

To emphasize the dual father roles of Falstaff and Henry IV, Shakespeare 
makes them parallel characters. Both Falstaff and Henry are mistaken for 
dead by Hal, who then reveals a curious mixture of grief and satisfaction over 
the supposedly dead bodies. Hal “robs” both Falstaff and Henry while they 
sleep: Falstaff of a tavern reckoning, Henry IV of the crown. The deaths of 
both Falstaff and Henry are surrounded by the aura of folklore and superstition: 
Falstaff passing to Arthur’s bosom “just between twelve and one, even at the 
turning of the tide”; Henry IV dying in the Jerusalem Chamber after the river 
had “thrice flowed, no ebb between”. In Part Two, the king’s apostrophe to sleep 
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is structurally balanced by Falstaff’s apostrophe to sack. The cumulative effect of 
these and other parallels is to define the equivalency of their twin roles of 
father to the young prince. 

But the most striking parallel between Falstaff and King Henry leads to 
the second part of Stewart’s thesis. Much has been written about what happens 
to Falstaff in Part Two. It has been suggested that he is degraded, that his wit 
fails, that Shakespeare grows tired of him, that he becomes, somehow, an unsym- 
pathetic character. But the truth is, I think, that like Henry IV he grows old. 
In Part One, although his age and white hairs are not neglected, it is Falstaff’s 
size that receives the greatest emphasis. In Part Two, although his girth has not 
decreased (in spite of Falstaff’s claim to the contrary), the emphasis shifts to 
his age and infirmities. And Falstaff’s growing old, his physical decay, parallels 
what happens to King Henry IV, who, in Part Two, also grows suddenly old 
and sick. In most of the historical scenes, and in many of the comic scenes, 
the infirmities of the king are stressed. The garden imagery of Richard II has 
been superseded by the imagery of disease, and Richard’s prediction (that 
Henry quotes) 


The time will come that foul sin, gathering head, 
Shall break into corruption 


becomes literally true. Under the guilt-ridden, infirm, old king, England itself 
has become diseased. 


The body of our kingdom, 
How foul it is, what rank diseases grow 
And with what danger, near the heart of it, 


says the king, who is acutely aware that his own infirmities are reflected in the 
land he rules. Nor is he alone in making this primitive connection. 

Do we not find here, surprising as it may at first appear, a classic example 
of a situation that anthropologists—and poets—have so thoroughly investigated 
-—the wasteland? Under the rule of an infirm and guilty king, England has 
become diseased, and before regeneration can come—as it so obviously does 
under King Henry V—sacrificial rites must be performed. The penitential pil- 
gtimage to the Holy Land, by which Henry hoped to expiate his guilt in Rich- 
ard’s murder, was never undertaken. On his death-bed, Henry is fully aware 
that his death is necessary to remove that stain from the succession. “And now 
my death”, he says to Hal, “changes the mode.” Hal too senses that the death of 
the king-father expiates past sins, but when he says 


My father has gone wild into his grave, 
For in his tomb lie my affections [that is, my sins] 


he is speaking only half the truth. Into Henry’s grave went the guilt of Richard’s 
murder, but another grave, a more momentous sacrifice, is needed to bring 
regeneration to a wasted land. 

In more ways than one, Falstaff is the only sufficient object for the sacri- 
fice. Not only his person (and all that person symbolizes) but also his relation- 
ship to Hal marks him as the inevitable choice. 

Dover Wilson long ago detected the sacrificial and symbolic quality in 
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Falstaff. Commenting on the epithet “Martlemas” that Poins once employs, 
Wilson explains: 


Martlemas, or the feast of St. Martin, on 11 November, was in those 
days of scarce fodder the season at which most of the beasts had to be 
killed off and salted for the winter, and therefore the season for great 
banquets of fresh meat. Thus it had been for centuries, long before the 
coming of Christianity. In calling him a “Martlemas” Poins is at once 
likening Falstaff’s enormous proportions to the prodigality of fresh-killed 
meat which the feast brought, and acclaiming his identity with Riot and 
Festivity in general. 


To this, Mr. Stewart would add: 


But such festivals commemorate more than the need to reduce stock 
against a winter season. They commemorate a whole mythology of the 
cycle of the year, and of the sacrifices offered to secure a new fertility on 
the earth. . . . Perhaps we glimpse here a further reason why the rejection 
of Falstaff is inevitable—not merely traditionally and moralistically in- 
evitable but symbolically inevitable as well. And this may be why, when 
in the theater, we do not really rebel against the rejection; why we find a 
fitness too in its being sudden and catastrophic. . . . For the killing carries 
something of the ritual suggestion, the obscure pathos, of death in tragedy. 
.-. And Falstaff is in the end the dethroned and sacrificed king, the scape- 
goat as well as the sweet beef. For Falstaff . . . so fit a sacrifice . . . to lard 
the lean, the barren earth, is of that primitive and magical world upon 
which all art, even with a profound unconsciousness, draws. 


If Falstaff is ritually slain by Hal, if his death is necessary for the regenera- 
tion of a diseased land, we should expect to find further corroboration in the 
structure and imagery of the plays. One example, from each category will have 
here to suffice. It is significant, in terms of the structure of Henry V, that Hal 
does not “assume the port of Mars”, does not become the hero-king, until after 
the death of Falstaff. He is uncomfortable in his new role of king in the last 
scenes of Henry IV, Part Two, and in the early scenes of Henry V there is much 
talk of his miraculous transformation, but it is only talk. Then, in Act II, scene 
3, comes Falstaff’s death, and Henry V’s next words are: 


Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead! 

. « » On, on, you noblest English, 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of war proof! 
Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from morn to even fought, 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 


For the first time, Henry V becomes in word and deed the national hero, the 
mirror of all Christian kings. 

With a single image drawn from the rich storehouse of classic myth, Shake- 

speare sometimes found that he could present the essence of his play, a statement 

’ of its theme in miniature. In the first play of this tetralogy, Richard II, he accom- 

plished this, for the whole play is contained in Richard’s lines, 
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Down, down I come like glistering Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly steeds. 


And he may, I think, have accomplished the same thing in the rejection scene 
with Falstaff’s climactic line, 


My King, my Jove, I speak to thee my heart! 


For Hal is Falstaff’s Jove, the son who deposes his king-father, old Saturn. It is 
only at this appropriate moment that Falstaff calls Hal Jove. He has never done 
so before, but Hal himself has made the identification. “It was Jove’s case”, 
he says as he dons the leather jerkin disguise to spy on Falstaff and Doll—Saturn 
and Venus as he calls them. 

And for a final bit of evidence, not from the plays and yet not without 
significance: It is reassuring to note how often the critics have slipped uncon- 
sciously into the metaphor of making Falstaff a king and his rejection a de- 
thronement or sacrifice. A. C. Bradley, who wrote, “[Shakespeare] created so 
extraordinary a being, and fixed him so firmly on his intellectual throne, that 
when he sought to dethrone him he could not”, is only one of many whose 
intuitive understanding of the situation is revealed in the metaphors they chose 
to describe it. Even Stoll himself has written: “The king casts [Falstaff] off, 
but morally, officially, it is to his credit. The poet’s hand here is a bit heavy, but 
he would simply convey to the audience that as King of England, Henry has 
broken with the past.” Is it Shakespeare’s hand that is heavy, or the hand of 
Hal as he runs bad humors on the knight and kills his heart? 

In the final analysis, Stoll’s own approach to Falstaff and Stewart’s are 
curiously similar: both attempt to explain Falstaff by discovering his ancestors. 
Stoll found them in the milites gloriosi of Latin comedy; Stewart finds them in 
those ritually slain kings whose diverse histories and lingering traditions are 
so copiously recorded in The Golden Bough. Fortunately, literary paternity, un- 
like biological, does not preclude the possibility of more than one father, and 
Falstaff’s family tree has many branches. if to those branches already traced by 
Stoll and the other literary genealogists, Stewart would add yet another, must 
we reject it because, for Stoll at least, it means an “instinctive anticipation” of 
Freud and Frazer? 

I would suggest that Sigmund Freud did not endow only twentieth-century 
man with a subconscious mind. Nor did Sir James Frazer trace the survivals—in 
England long after Shakespeare’s day—of the magical connection between old 
kings and the lands they ruled, of rites and rituals by which fertility was assured, 
merely to plague the historical critics of Shakespeare. It is not, however, Freud- 
ian psychology (so objectionable to Stoll) but Carl Jung’s concept of the collec- 
tive unconscious of the race which offers a possible further explanation of why, 
as Stewart claims, the rejection and death of Falstaff are felt to be inevitable 
and just. Archetypal images of king-fathers and sacrificial rites are our inescap- 
able heritage no less than they were Shakespeare’s. We should be neither sur- 
prised nor alarmed that Shakespeare, in his greatest moments, penetrates this 
mysterious, rich, and largely unexplored region of the human psyche. 
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Shakespeare and the Dance 


WALTER SORELL 


s= FEELING of spiritual and physical awakening, of inhaling 
a new vigorous air and exhaling the joy of life, long suppressed 
but always dormant in man, swept over Europe in the 15th 





. =e greatest merchants and destined to rule the waves for a long 
time to come, had more frequent contact with the peoples of Europe than we 
now imagine. In the 16th century, in spite of the hazards of travel, journeys to 
Denmark, the Netherlands and Germany, but particularly to France and Italy 
were undertaken by merchants and the nobility, by adventurers and actors. 

William Kempe, the leading comedian of Shakespeare’s company in the 
1590’s, well remembered for his famous morris dance from London to Norwich 
in 1599 (recorded in his Kempes Nine Daies Wonder) danced at the Danish 
Court, toured Germany, and crossed the Alps into Italy. It seems that he found 
dancing a more profitable accomplishment than playing Bottom or Dogberry, 
and he said of himself that he “spent his life in mad jigges”.’ He must have 
been quite adept in them since one of these dances even bore his name. While 
French dancing masters and Italian actors often crossed the Channel, entire 
companies of English players went to the continent. As a matter of fact, a great 
many of them felt obliged to go abroad since there were always more players 
than parts to be had in the London theatres, and they were all excellent dancers 
besides being proficient actors. 

Dancing was a necessary accomplishment for all actors, for they were often 
called upon to dance in a play. Shakespeare and his contemporary playwrights 
indicated through such laconic notes as “Dance” or “They dance” in their stage 
directions that they took the actors’ dancing ability for granted. At that time no 
director of any company had to worry about finding an actor who could also 
dance or a dancer who could also act. He who was not a good dancer and 
fencer was not considered a good actor. This was the spirit of the Commedia 
dell’ Arte, which at that time had reached its peak in Italy, and the very same 
spirit dominated the training of the English actor. The demands on the actors’ 
versatility of the Commedia dell’ Arte staggers our imagination today; the best 
of them were excellent mimes, acrobats, accomplished musicians and dancers, 
men of superlative swordsmanship, and of no slight education. The English 
actor abroad faced comparison with his Italian colleagues and, on the whole, 
fared pretty well. Especially his skill as a dancer was mentioned time and again. 

It was customary to end the performance of a play with a dance by some 


1In his dedication to “Mistris Anne Fitton” in Kempes Nine Daies Wonder (1600), he refers 
to himself “as Will Kemp, that hath spent his life in mad Iigges and merry iestes”. 
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of the members of the company. We have a record of a medical student from 
Basle named Thomas Platter who described his stay in London from the 18th 
of September to the 20th of October 1599.? He said: 


After dinner on the 21st of September, at about two o’clock, I went with 
my companions over the water and in the strewn roof-house saw the tragedy 
of the first Emperor Julius with at least fifteen characters well acted. At the 
end of the comedy they danced according to their custom with extreme 
elegance. Two in men’s clothes and two in women’s gave this performance, 
in wonderful combination with each other. On another occasion, I also saw 
after dinner a comedy. . . . At the end they danced very elegantly both in 
English and in Irish fashion. . . . 


In Elizabethan, though no longer in Jacobean, days a play performed at court 
entertainments was often followed by a mask. And on the public stages the 
playgoers after the play expected to see a jig, or one or two of the company’s 
members conclude the spectacle with a dance, as borne out by the closing lines 
in Much Ado About Nothing: “Strike up, pipers. Dance”; or when in As You 
Like It the banished Duke announces to the happily united couples: 


Play, music! And you, brides and bridegrooms all, 
With measure heap’d in joy, to the measures fall. 


This invitation to the “measures”, a stately, pavane-like dance, mostly followed 
by livelier steps, culminates in the Duke’s last words: 


Proceed, proceed: we will begin these rites, 
As we do trust they'll end, in true delights. 
A Dance. 


The playgoing public usually considered the epilogue a natural lead into 
a dance or jig. Even amateur performances, of which there were many at that 
time in England, ended with dancing. Shakespeare, parodying amateurs in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream with the artisans’ performance, has Bottom ask 
Theseus, Duke of Athens, in his malapropos way: “Will it please you to see 
the epilogue, or to hear a Bergomask dance between two of our company?”; 
whereupon Theseus asks for a Bergomask, or more correctly, a Bergomasco, a 
then popular Italian round dance. 

Our present day conception of the theatre is essentially different from that 
of the Elizabethan playgoers, whose participation in whatever was spoken or 
shown on the stage was intense. There was a mental and kinetic reaction to it, 
often passionate and violent, but an experience which electrified both players 
and spectators. It may have something to do with the Elizabethan stage being 
thrust into the audience, with no separating curtain, with greater physical con- 
tact between the giving and receiving end. But I am inclined to think that it is 
far more a difference in attitude toward what we call entertainment. We pay 
our entrance fee and want, as much as the Elizabethans, to be entertained, but 
deep within, we do not care to become too much absorbed by and concerned 
with what we are shown. We actually fight it, we want to remain detachéd. We 
lean back in our seats, figuratively speaking. Most of us have lost the quality of 


2E, K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Il, 365. 
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losing ourselves in the magic of word and movement. The Elizabethan still 
knew the innocent joy of being a part of it. In fact, he had no choice, he had to 
give himself up completely to the play and players if he wanted to get some- 
thing out of the performance, since the greatest demands were made on his 
attention and imagination. Although the acting was more often realistic than 
not, there was no, or scarcely any, scenery; the auditor depended entirely on the 
word to identify the location of each scene, and it was the word and the poetry 
which painted the emotions of each character and mounted the events of the 
play. Words alone had to create the magic of love-making, since younger boys 
played the parts of the women. Moreover, the listener’s ear was subjected to a 
rapid delivery of the lines. 

Therefore, it becomes more understandable to us that so much stress was 
put on dancing and that, as relief for the audience, musical interludes were 
scheduled between the acts, and not seldom a boy came forward to dance. In 
Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess we find the lines: 


Nor wants there those who, as the boy doth dance 
Between the acts, will censure the whole play. 


And, seen in this light, it is quite conceivable that the audience demanded to 
stay a short while longer after the play to see a dance. It may seem unpardon- 
able to us to add a dance number to a tragedy, but it was a physical and emo- 
tional necessity for the Elizabethan audience. And the dance was as well pre- 
pared as the play itself, “a thing studied and rehearst as a ligge after a play”.* 
Sometimes, as in the Second Part of King Henry IV the epilogue was even 
spoken by a dancer. When, today, we should hear him say toward the end of 
his speech, “my tongue is weary; when my legs are too, I will bid you good 
night . . .”, it would make no sense to us who expect the curtain to fall after 
his last word. In those days, he then began to dance until his legs were actually 
weary. 

Statistical minds have found that out of 237 Elizabethan plays 68 call for 
dancing in their actual text.* Music and the dance are close to the heart of 
most poets, and they figure prominently in Shakespeare’s writing. About 500 
passages—in one form or another—deal with musical matters, and Gerda 
Prange,° collecting all references to the dance, says that Shakespeare mentions 
12 different dances in his dramatic and poetic works, and that, altogether, he 
concerns himself 50 times with dancing in his plays and poems. As Shakespeare 
so often used the simile of life being a stage and felt that a play held a mirror 


3 E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, ll, 551. 

* Dorothy Richey, “The Dance in Henry VIII: A Production Problem”, Furman Studies, XXXV 
(Spring, 1952), p. 2. 

5 Gerda Prange, “Shakespeares Aeusserungen ueber die Taenze seiner Zeit”, Shakespeare Jahr- 
buch, LXXXIX. While Miss Prange collected, enumerated and discussed each single reference to 
the twelve dances mentioned by Shakespeare (with explanatory notes on the Schlegel-Tieck transla- 
tion), my aim has been different in scope and direction. I was induced to investigate this subject by 
the prevalent misunderstanding and confusion which I, as a critic of the dance, found in most, if not 
all, performances of Shakespearian plays which ask for some dancing. Beyond painting the picture 
of the dances in Shakespeare’s day and the pleasure he himself must have taken in them as clearly 
indicated by his many references to them, I had the more or less practical goal in mind to point with 
a few arrows to “how-to-dance” Shakespeare. For there can be no better service rendered than that 
one might help recreate and relive his work in the spirit in which it was conceived. 
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up to nature, we can safely assume that the music- and dance-minded stage of 
the Elizabethans was the true reflection of their life. 

This era carries rightly the name of England’s Queen, since she was the 
incarnation of all we associate with her time. The assertion of man’s emancipa- 
tion from the fetters of the medieval past came to full fruition under her leader- 
ship. She gave her country the renaissance of mind and body, the adventurous 
spirit, the triumph over the Spanish Armada, stability, and the iron reign so 
necessary at a time in which the political game was dangerous and full of intri- 
cate intrigues and plots. But her subjects worshipped her, the Virgin Queen, 
and “when foreign ambassadors enquired the secret of it, she danced before 
them”. 

The daughter of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn was accomplished in most 
of the arts. Not only did she speak six languages fluently and translate from 
Latin and Greek poets; she herself wrote poetry, and, as one of her contempo- 
raries phrased it, “her learned, delicate, noble Muse easily surmounteth all the 
rest ... be it in ode, epigram, or any other kind of poem heroic and lyric”. How- 
ever, Elizabeth had the good taste to keep her work from circulation. She 
liked the theatre, had a sound instinct for what makes a play, and she must 
have been quite a critical audience when Shakespeare’s company played for 
her. She was also an expert musician and was sometimes heard playing her own 
compositions. But her great passion was dancing. She herself was an experienced 
dancer, with a strong sense of rhythm. It is said of her that when she watched a 
dance she followed “the cadence with her head, hand and foot”. 

E. K. Chambers remarks that the love of the dance endured with Elizabeth 
to the verge of her grave. Her share in the Twelfth Night revels of 1599 was 
reported to Spain by its ambassador with biting sarcasm: “. . . the head of the 
Church of England and Ireland was to be seen in her old age dancing three 
or four gaillards”.* About a year later she was still dancing “gayement et de 
belle disposition” at the wedding of Anne Russel, and in April 1602 she danced 
yet two galliards with the Duke of Nevers. This passion for the dance seemed 
to have run in the family, since Henry VIII was described by a foreign ambassa- 
dor as a “truly indefatigable” dancer who particularly liked the lusty, gay, and 
amorous type of dance. 

The Londoners considered Queen Elizabeth as one of themselves since she 
was “descended of citizens”. She was loved and feared, praised and imitated. 
The Queen liked the theatre, and thousands of Londoners went to see the plays. 
The Queen loved music, and people would sit around the table after supper and 
sing madrigals. Even while a barber shaved, the customer was entertained with 
music. The Queen had a passion for dancing, and the Londoners became pas- 
sionate dancers. In 1587 a Puritan writer complained that “London is so full 
of unprofitable pipers and fiddlers that a man can no sooner enter a tavern than 
two or three of them hang at his heels, to give him a dance before he depart.” 

London was full of dancing schools, frequented by the nobility as much as 
by the citizens. The Duke of Bourbon declares disdainfully in Henry V (III. v), 
“They bid us to the English dancing schools/ and teach lavoltas high and swift 
corantos”. Of course, he who could afford it went to France, which was the 


6 E. K. Chambers, Tie Elizabethan Stage, I, 6. 
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mecca of the dance. Thus we read of George Villiers, First Duke of Bucking- 
ham, that “his chief exercises were dancing, fencing, vaulting, etc.”,” and that, 
after a sojourn in France where he went to finish his studies, he returned to 
England in 1613 “with the distinction of being the finest dancer in the country. 
. + -” Nobody at the English Court could then afford not to dance, as can be seen 
from a report of the Spanish Ambassador, Juan Fernandez, who tells of a Ball 
at Whitehall Palace on August 19, 1604, during which “the Prince”—Prince 
Henry Frederick who died in 1612—“was commanded by his parents to dance 
a galliard and they pointed out to him the lady who was to be his partner; and 
this he did with much sprightliness and modesty, cutting several capers of the 
dance—con algunas cabriolas.” 

The dances then in vogue were not easy, and the many dancing schools 
in London profited from the fact. The taste of the time was for the theatrical, 
the spectacular, dances with intricate steps, with leaps and lifting of one’s 
partner, as we are now used to see on the stage rather than on the ballroom 
floor. But we must not forget that these were originally court dances imported 
from France and that these very same dances led to figure dancing and to the 
Baliet Comique de la Reine in 1581, considered—from a historical viewpoint— 
the most important Court Masque. It offered the first integrated theatrical 
dance, the forerunner of our ballet. The French dances dominated the English 
scene and, in spite of their intricacies, won more and more popularity after the 
middle of the 16th century. A visitor to one of the London dancing schools in 
1585 watched a performer do a galliard and remarked how “at our entring hee 
was beginning a trick as I remember of sixteens and seuenteens, I do not very 
wel remember, but wonderfully hee leaped, flung and took on.”* The London 
citizenry did as well in these French dances as the courtiers. Of course, the 
surprised visitor was watching an amateur practicing for his own pleasure. And 
if non-professionals were such excellent dancers, we can imagine what expert 
performances were expected from the actors on the stage. 

We get the best conception of the Elizabethans’ craving for the dance, and 
their indulgence in it, from those who opposed this rage and from the writers 
who satirized it. Most outspoken, weaponed with the fury of fanaticism, were 
the Puritans, the preachers and self-appointed moralists, and the London Coun- 
cil, which always used the spectre of the plague as a pretense for its anti-theatri- 
cal actions and which eyed any diversion of youth with disapproval, fearing for 
its morals as well as its industry. Once the London Council went so far as to 
ask Archbishop Whitgift’s help to save the city’s youth, whose way of life be- 
came “infected with many evil and ungodly qualities by reason of the wanton 
and profane devices represented upon the stages”. 

It seems that any occasion called for dancing. In 1577, Northbrooke, a puri- 
tan zealot, described his contemporaries as dancing “with ordinate gestures, and 
with monstrous thumping of the feete, to pleasant soundes, to wanton songs, 
to dishonest verses”.® He was particularly bitter when thinking of how grave 
women were caught by the craze: “. . . it is a worlde to see, nay a hel to see, 


TF. De Lauze, Apologie de la Danse, trans. Joan Wildeblood (London, 1952) p. 19. 
8 Piers Plowman, News from the North (1585), Ill. 
® Treatise wherein Dicing, Dauncing (?1577), Shakespeare Society, p. 171. 
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howe they will swing, leape, and turne when the pypers and crowders begin 
to play” (p. 151). 

Philip Stubbes, another moralist, echoed Northbrooke, when railing against 
the dancing madness in his Anatomy of Abuses, published in 1583: “Some haue 
broken their legs with skipping, leaping, turning and vawting . . . men and 
women together . . . in publique assemblies and frequencies of People, with 
such beastly slaoberings, bussings & misdemeanors . . . every leap or skip in 
dance, is a leap toward hel. . . .” The record of the Middlesex Justices shows 
that, in 1612, they made a special order for “Suppressing Jigs at the end of plays 
on the ground that the lewd jigs, songs and dances so used at the Fortune led 
to the resort of cutpurses and other ill-disposed persons and to consequent 
breaches of the peace.”?° The Puritans, of course, were most concerned with 
the many women who indulged in those dances which demanded agility and 
acrobatics rather than dignity, though to them, with their medieval sense of sin, 
all dancing led to hell. But even Arbeau, the French priest, who gave the world 
the invaluable description of the Renaissance dances in his Orchesographie and 
who certainly cannot be accused of disliking the dance per se, fully agreed with 
the Elizabethan Puritans in disapproving of leaps and kicks by the ladies. 

No doubt, the then so popular galliard was often danced with almost 
acrobatic tricks. A deaf person, unable to perceive the music, watched a galliard 
dancer in one of the London dancing schools and thought “verily that hee had 
been stark mad and out of his wit”.’? These extravagances were satirized by 
Samuel Rowlands in “My fine Dauncer” with these lines: 


You nimble skipiacke, turning on the toe, 

As though you had Gun-pouder in your tayle: 
You that do leape about and caper soe, 
Esteeming our old Country Daunces stale. 
You that do liue by shaking of the heele, 

By hopping, and by turning like a wheele. 


John Marston refers in his satiric book, The Scourge of Villanie, to “wanton 
jiggin skips” and to William Kempe’s crazy nine-day-dance from London to 
Norwich with the words: 


A hall! a hall! 
Roome for the spheres; the orbs celestial 
Will daunce Kempe’s jigge! 


Innumerable are the references to the delight the English people took in 
dancing and the manner in which it probably was overdone by a great many. 
The pictures painted by those people who tried to stem the tide of a dance-mad 
time may be exaggerated, as a matter of fact it must be exaggerated, as all 
satiric descriptions are. But they point to the important role dancing played 
in the social life of the people. 

The dances mentioned in Shakespearian texts were the favorite dances of 
the age. But it is difficult to define precisely how the various dances were done, 
for there seems to have been general confusion in the use of the dance terms in 


10 FE. K, Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, 1, 304. 
11 Piers Plowman, News from the North (1585), Il. 
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the late 16th century in England. In fact, even as late as 1728 Soame Jenyns 
wrote in The Art of Dancing: 


Long was the Dancing Art unfix’d and free: 
Hence lost in error and Uncertainty: 

No Precepts did it mind, or Rules obey, 
But every Master taught a different Way. 


Moreover, there are a great many indications that the good dancers varied their 
steps and may have devised their own variations. Thomas Morley, one of the 
foremost composers of the age, mentions in his discussion of courtly dances in 
Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke, that dancing had “come 
to that perfection that euerie reasonable dauncer wil make measure of no meas- 
ure, so that it is no great matter of what number you make your strayne.” Rich- 
ard Brome, a Stuart playwright and disciple of Ben Jonson, made fun of this 
state of confusion in his play The City Wit (IV.i), in which one of the char- 
acters speaking of the dance asks his friend, “. . . I prithee teach me some tricks”, 
whereupon his friend answers: “Ha! Tricks of Twenty: Your Traverses, Slid- 
ings, Falling back, Jumps, Closings, Openings, Shorts, Turns, Pacings, Gracings 
—As for—Corantoes, Lavoltoes, Jigs, Measures, Pavins, Brawls, Galliards, or 
Canaries.” 

The light-footed and nimble Elizabethans took great pride and delight 
in their many home-grown country dances, but also willingly surrendered and 
succumbed to the then fashionable continental imports. The fondness of the 
English people for their country dances developed during the Middle Ages 
and has a long history. The gay Absolon in Chaucer’s The Miller’s Tale was 
already an expert dancer, since 


In twenty manere coude he trippe and daunce 
After the scole of Oxenforde tho, 
And with his legges casten to and fro... . 


Many of the country dances, whose popularity can at no time be doubted, went 
through stages of refinement and sophistication to become acceptable to the 
nobility. They must have been taught in the dancing schools beside the im- 
ported French dances, although they were, or could be, danced with simple steps. 
In their refined stage they invaded the court time and again. In 1602, the Earl of 
Worcester wrote to the Earl of Shrewsbury these characteristic lines: “We are 
frolic here in Court; much dancing in the Privy Chamber of country dances 
before the Queen’s Majesty, who is exceedingly pleased herewith.” They were 
often preferred to the French dances which needed far more practice and, above 
all, talent. A courtier could easily cut a bad figure in a French dance, and one 
of the courtiers during the reign of James I made the sarcastic remark that 
it was easier to put on fine clothes than to learn the dances of the French and 
that therefore “none but country dances” were seen at the Court. 

This, of course, was an exaggeration, but it only goes to show that we can- 
not draw a clear line of demarcation and that the English country dances as 
well as the French court dances constantly crossed the social border lines. And 
on the stage we naturally find the same fusion and confusion. 

In his Orchestra Sir John Davies, who poetically described the courtly dances 
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of the Elizabethan age, has a poet’s explanation. He said, Love taught men 
to dance rounds and heys, meaning country dances. But as men grew more 
civil, Love framed the measures, the galliards, etc. ... We can just as well say 
that with the ascent of the Tudors, the French influence in manners and fashions 
became more and more pronounced in England. Henry VII, who had spent 
some time in exile in Paris, had acquired a taste for what he had observed in 
France, particularly for the court entertainments of masquerades and moriscoes, 
those mimed and danced spectacles. French players were invited to London, 
and the Christmas Revels and Royal Progresses on the first of May were wel- 
come occasions for both English folk dances and French dances. His son, 
Henry VIII, liked a lusty life, wanted England to share Europe’s Humanism, 
the grandeur of the Italian Renaissance, the splendor of the French court. We 
find a passage in Hall’s Chronicles of the Reign that speaks of an Italian “mas- 
querie” that took place in 1512: 


... the kyng with XI. other wer disguised, after the maner of Italie, called 
a maske, a thyng not seen afore in Englande. . . . these maskers came in, 
with sixe gentlemen disguised in silke bearyng staffe torches, and desired 
the ladies to daunce, some were content, and some that knewe the fashion 
of it refused, because it was not a thyng commonly seen. And after thei 
daunced and commoned together, as the fashion of the Maskes is, thei toke 
their leave and departed, and so did the Quene, and all the ladies. . . . 


This kind of entertainment, in which the dance was an essential, if not the 
main part, became more and more the favorite courtly spectacle. It develops into 
full artistic maturity in Jacobean times, with poets of the rank of Ben Jonson 
writing the most magnificent masques. In fact, Ben Jonson wrote twenty of the 
thirty-seven masques presented at Court during the reign of James I, and in 
Inigo Jones he found a stage designer, or scene master, as he was then called, 
of rare imagination. The dances were arranged by the dancing masters, who 
were the choreographers of that time and who drilled the dancers. The rehear- 
sals for such a masque usually lasted many weeks, and in one instance the 
record speaks of no less than fifty days. The dancing masters tried, of course, to 
please His Majesty, and it was known of James I that he favored vigorous and 
sustained dancing at such masques. 

At a certain point of the entertainment the masquers “took out” the guests 
of the opposite sex to dance. It is said that, in 1532, Anne Boleyn led the first 
recorded masque in which women took out the lords to dance with them. This 
“commoning” between masquers and spectators was one of the highlights of 
these spectacles. At first, of course, there was dancing on the stage, the masques 
and anti-masques performed. Then the masquers left the stage and took the 
spectators out to dance “the measures”, which often lasted an hour. A song, or 
another stage dance, followed, whereupon lavoltas, galliards and corantos wei¢ 
again danced by everyone. 

Masques, originally only masked dances, were not always such costly and 
elaborate affairs with stage spectacle, rich costuming and profuse scenery. But 
these courtly masques were imitated on many occasions, with far more modest 
means, by the lower nobility and the London citizenry. How common the 
masques became is reflected in the many plays which made them part of the plot. 
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Shakespeare has a masque in Romeo and Juliet (I. iv.5) and in Henry VIII 
(I.iv). In Timon of Athens (1.ii) during the banquet in Timon’s house, pleas- 
ure is promised him by Cupid “to feast thine eyes”. Cupid then exits only to 
re-enter with “a masque of Ladies as Amazons, with lutes in their hands dancing 
and playing”. When Apemantus, speaking the poet’s mind, says: 

Hoy-day, what a sweep of vanity comes this way! 
They dance! They are mad women. 

Like madness is the glory of this life, 

As this pomp shows to a little oil and root. . . . 

I should fear those who dance before me now 
Would one day stamp upon me: ’t has been done; 
Men shut their doors against a setting sun, 


the “commoning” begins; “The Lords rise from the table . . . each singles out 
an Amazon, and all dance, men with women, a lofty strain or two to the haut- 
boys, and cease.” When the dance stops, the host expresses his gratitude and the 
prevailing sentiment of the time about this kind of entertainment: 


You have done our pleasures much grace, fair ladies, 
Set a fair fashion on our entertainment, 

Which was not half so beautiful and kind: 

You have added worth unto’t and lively lustre, 
And entertained me with mine own device; 

I am to thank for it. 


When Shakespeare intimates that men and women are dancing to a “lofty 
strain or two”, it is not very descriptive, but we can hardly go wrong when 
we have them at first dance a “measure” that turns into a galliard. This would 
imitate the customary procedure of courtly masques, and the fact that Shake- 
speare presents Timon’s guests with a short spectacle in which Cupid leads 
boy actors disguised as Amazons to a dance is an intimation of a Court Masque. 
And Ben Jonson says in his famous Masque of Queens that after the masquers’ 
second dance “they took out the men and daunc’d the measures, entertayning 
the time, almost to the space of an hower, with singular variety.” 

In Timon of Athens, however, there is no place for a dance that long. As a 
matter of fact, these little masques, and all others dances, within Shakespeare’s 
plays must be brief or they will keep the plot from moving. They must never 
be done for the sake of the dance or dancer, and they should try to approximate 
the style and manner in which they were probably done on the Elizabethan 
stage. The modern touch and flavor which, of course, cannot be avoided ought 
to be in relation to the change a Shakespearian play has undergone as far as the 
entire conception of direction, acting and elocution is concerned. In other words, 
it would seem “out of character” to have Cupid and the Amazons perform a 
ballet on toes or a modern dance a la Martha Graham when dancing for Timon 
and his guests. 

As the sword dance was one of the favorite folk dances of the time, it seems 
appropriate that they perform some variation of sword dance. Socrates said 
that the best dancer is also the best warrior, and since Shakespeare introduces the 
masquers as Amazons, a war dance would be logical. It is doubtful that Shake- 
speare and his fellow actors thought of having the Amazons dance as the ancient 
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Greeks might have performed a weapon dance. They most likely danced the 
then popular sword dance. As a figure folk dance it bears the influence of its 
ritual origin and was often used in masques as well as on the stage. Arbeau 
mentions a sophisticated sword dance to his pupil, the young Capriol. Sir John 
Harington in his The Metamorphosis of Ajax, published in 1596, proves that 
the sword dance was quite common on the stage in England and France when 
he says, “Such as I haue seene in stage playes when they daunce Machachinas”. 
Machachinas is an older form of Matachin, a sword dancer wearing a fantastic 
costume and mask. When we have the Amazons wear fantastic costumes and 
masks and do a sword dance, we are close to the spirit in which Shakespeare con- 
ceived this scene. 

The “commoning” always began with a measure which, in Elizabethan 
days, took the place of the pavane. The measure, along with the jig, is the word 
most often used in reference to the dance in Shakespeare’s plays, and Beatrice in 
Much Ado About Nothing (I1.i) describes it as “full of state and ancientry”. 
John Davies says in stanzas 65 and 66 of his Orchestra: 


He did more graue and solemne measures frame, 
With such faire order and proportion trew, 

And correspondence euery way the same.... 
Not... 

Atlas .. . Prometheus... 

Which on the starres did . . . looke, 

Could euer find such measures in the skies, 

So full of change and rare varieties: 

Yet all the feete whereon these measures goe, 
Are onely spondeis, solemne, graue, and sloe. 


In contrast to the simple pavane, it seems that the Elizabethans worked 
out a great variety of elaborate designs for this stately dance. The measure was 
always followed by a galliard—literally meaning merry—a gayer, quicker 
dance whose basic unit is the cinquepace, which Shakespeare often calls sinkepas, 
probably the bowdlerized form of the French cinque pas then used in England. 
The galliard also had many variations, but, according to Thoinot Arbeau, is 
composed of four movements of the feet, a “cadence”, climaxed by a leap (“sault 
majeur”), and a posture, or assiette. Arbeau describes the many variations of the 
galliard which, in the main, consists of four small kicks, a leap during which 
the front foot is swung up and out the side, then brought back to the floor 
behind the other foot, so to speak into the fifth position, and one foot is at once 
put behind the other with the toes turned out. There are variations of backward 
and forward kicks which give the galliard its characteristic hopping motion. 

It is quite a vigorous and lively dance, termed a dance for young men by 
Arbeau, who does not forget to admonish his young pupil to soften the leaps 
and perform them barely off the ground when he should hold a girl by the 
hand. This gentler version of it, “as a damsel might do it”, is called tordion. Sir 
John Davies saw the sun and earth dancing a galliard, for they move “both back 
and forth and sidewaies”. The leap was the main feature of this dance. Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek boasts in Twelfth Night (I.iv) that he delights “in masques 
and revels sometimes altogether”, and when Sir Toby Belch asks him faceti 
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ously: “What is your excellence in a galliard, knight?”, he proudly proclaims: 
“Faith, I can cut a caper”. 

This, of course, would put Sir Andrew into the class of the most skilful 
dancers of his time who could easily do “caprioles”, beating the legs together in 
the air. We can see that the Elizabethans were not too far from the skill of to- 
day’s ballet dancer in their social dances when done to perfection. Sir Andrew 
may have only dreamt of being able to cut a caper, but after the performance, he 
himself may have become the actor-turned-dancer who showed his audience 
that he could do it. 

In our own staging of the masque and dance scene of Timon of Athens 
we can have any dancer among Timon’s guests perform a vigorous “sault 
majeur”. The “fair ladies” who gave “lively lustre” to the short entertainment 
must be excellent dancers to recreate the atmosphere of an Elizabethan masque. 
However, we must by no means feel induced to approximate those elaborate 
Court Masques, for Shakespeare and his colleagues must have been well aware 
that the mere allusion to a masque would suffice to show Timon as the lavish 
patron of the arts and extravagant entertainer whom the playwright intended 
to introduce to his playgoers. 

In Henry VIII we also have a masque at the banquet of Cardinal Wolsey, 
at which the king appears masked as a shepherd. Here we face a different situa- 
tion. We must not lose sight of Henry VIII's predilection for lusty, amorous 
dances; the more indecorous they were, the better he liked them. When the 
maskers took out the guests, it was customary to kiss one’s partner and King 
Henry says to his chosen maid, Anne Bullen: 


Sweet heart, 
I were unmannerly to take you out 
And not to kiss you. 


Shakespeare underlines the fact that King Henry would not want to miss an 
opportunity such as this. 

Arbeau speaks of lavoltas as wanton and wayward dances. “In dancing 
them”, he says, “the damsels are made to bounce about in such a fashion that 
more often than not they show their bare knees unless they keep one hand on 
their skirts to prevent it”. The volte was such a wild dance that it was banned 
from the French Court during Louis XIII’s reign because of its indecency. This 
only proves the popularity of the dance. It was danced with violence and pas- 
sion, and, it is said, the ladies of the Court worked up such a perspiration that 
they had to change their underwear during court festivities. 

That we would do best to choose a volte for Henry VIII is also borne out 
by the following bit of dialogue: 


Cardinal Wolsey: Your Grace, 

I fear, with dancing is a little heated. 
King Henry: I fear too much. 
Cardinal Wolsey: There’s fresher air, my lord, 

In the next chamber. 


Shakespeare speaks, in Henry V, of “lavoltas high and swift corantos”, both 
favorite dances of the English aristocracy. Sir John Davies is also quite enthu- 
siastic about the volte and stresses the close embrace of the two dancers: 
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A lofty jumping, or a leaping round, 
When, arm in arm, two dancers are entwined, 
And whirl themselves, with strict embracements bound. 


The English courant which apparently came from Italy, is, on the other hand, 
best characterized by its speed “close by the ground, with sliding passages”, as 
Davies says, 
Wherein that dancer greatest praise hath won, 
Which with best order can all orders shun; 
For everywhere he wantonly must range, 
And turn, and wind, with unexpected change. 


99 66. 


Thomas Morley calls the “swift corantos” “trauising and running” dances. More- 
over the volte and the courant were among the favorite dances of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and, as Shakespeare wrote Henry VIII to honor the Queen, it can be 
assumed that these two dances were used for this scene, and we are on safe 
ground in following suit. 

When Capulet, Juliet’s father, invites his friends for supper, “this night I 
hold an old accustomed feast”, we find, of course, musicians and maskers there. 
Capulet welcomes the guests and then says: 

Come, musicians, play. 
A hall, a hall! give room! and foot it, girls. 

[Music plays, and they dance.] 
More light, you knaves; and turn the tables up, 
And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot. 


The musicians could hardly have played a slow, stately measure; it simply 
would not fit the text. On the contrary, a dance as swift as a coranto or, at least, 
as gay as a galliard must have set in at once. The necessity to quench the fire 
because, due to the dancing, the room had grown too hot, speaks for passion and 
vigor, and Capulet’s guests might have done a canary. 

Canaries seem to have been the symbol for vigor, because Lafeu in Als 
Well that Ends Well (I1.i) offers the King of France a medicine he knows 
about 

That’s able to breathe life into a stone, 
Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary 
With spritely fire and motion. 


Arbeau describes the canary as a lively, strange and bizarre dance, marked by 
stamping and a heel-and-toe movement. It allows the dancer a great deal of 
freedom to invent steps as long as the dance keeps its “gay but nevertheless 
strange” character and remains “fantastic with a strong barbaric flavor”. This 
dance, in which very high leaps were quite common, came either from the 
Canary Isles or “from a ballet composed for a masquerade in which the dancers 
were dressed as kings and queens of Mauretania” (what is now Morocco and 
western Algeria), “or else like savages in feathers dyed to many a hue”. Should 
any modern producer wish to use the canary for this scene, he will find Arbeau 
a free consultant on the costumes of the masquers. 

Although Romeo tells us that, as soon as the “measure [is] done”, he will 
try to get close to Juliet, I do not think that this remark was meant to identify 
the dance. The word measure had become almost synonymous with dance, 
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as had the word jig. If they had done a stately measure, even old Capulet might 
have been able to join in the dance, and certainly his thought, “for you and I are 
past our dancing days”, would not have stood in sharp enough contrast to a slow 
dance. In accordance with Arbeau’s description of the masking for a canary as 
exotic or savage-like, Romeo's image of the dancing Juliet, 


It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear, 


may have some weight in reference to the kind of dance and masks used. 
In The Merchant of Venice Shylock warns his daughter Jessica: 


What, are there masques? Hear you me, Jessica: 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum 
And the vile squealing of the wry-neck’d fife, 
Clamber you not up to the casements then, 

Nor thrust your head into the public street 

To gaze on Christian fools with varnish’d faces... , 


a reference to either a morris dance or a canary, but we are never shown the 
masque. Love’s Labour's Lost is another one of Shakespeare’s plays in which a 
great deal is said about dancing, although the actors get no chance to prove their 
dancing skill. There is considerable masquerading though, and when Rosaline, 
one of the ladies-in-waiting to the Princess of France, asks the musicians (V. ii) 
to play, she suddenly decides, “no dance: thus change I like the moon”. 

Among the many references to dancing in this play are two that name 
the favorite dances of the time. When the village schoolmaster and the curate 
(V.i) discuss their pageant of the Nine Worthies, which they prepare for 
presentation before the sophisticated ladies and gentlemen, Anthony Dull, the 
constable, who “hath never fed of the dainties that are bred in a book”, suggests 
as his contribution to the entertainment: “. . . I will play on the tabor to the 
Worthies, and let them dance the hay”. 

Hay, also spelled hey and haye, is an old country dance, which, Dr. John- 
son says in his dictionary, may have been so called because it was originally 
danced around a haycock. It is one of the round dances mentioned among the 
hundred and four popular dances in John Playford’s The English Dancing 
Master: or, Plaine and easie rules for the Dancing of Country Dances, with 
the tunes to each dance, published in 1651. Basically, all dancers join hands in 
this dance, begin a circular movement, the ladies turning left, the gentlemen to 
the right, and all wind through the circle until the original couple come together 
again. Or, as Cecil J. Sharp describes it, the hey is “the rhythmical interlacing 
in serpentine fashion of two groups of dancers, moving in single file and in 
opposite direction”.’? 

It seems that round dances were popular in England long before the Eliza- 
bethan period. A passage in an early dramatic interlude of the Four Elements 
speaks of people 

That shall both daunce and spring, 

And torne clean above the grounde 

With fryscas and with gambaudes rounde, 
That all the hall shall ryng. 


12 Cecil Sharp, Country Dance Book, Il, 41. 
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Masked as animals and other grotesque appearances during folk games, the 
dancers often gave the hay an antic character which was later used to great ad- 
vantage in the anti-masques at Court festivals. Gavestone, in Christopher Mar- 
lowe’s Edward the Second (1.i), plans to please the king and suggests Italian 
masques by night, comedies and pleasing shows: “And in the day .. . my men, 
like satyres grazing on the lawns, shall with their goat feet dance an antic hay”. 

The antic hay was often shown on the Elizabethan stage, and I think that 
it is perfect dance material for The Winter’s Tale (IV. iv), in which Shakespeare 
has twelve satyrs dance. Dances in Shakespearian plays come necessarily out of 
the plot, are carefully planned and prepared for. Moreover, Shakespeare likes 
to introduce them with descriptive words which, in this case, are put into a 
servant’s mouth: 


Master, there is three carters, three shepherds, three neat-herds, three swine- 
herds, that have made themselves all men of hair [i.e., probably clad in 
skins], call themselves Saltiers, and they have a dance which the wenches 
say is gallimaufry of gambols, because they are not in ’t; but they them- 
selves are o’ the mind, if it be not too rough for some that know little but 
bowling, it will please plentifully . . . One three of them, by their own 
report, sir, hath danced before the king; and not the worst of the three but 
jumps twelve foot and a half by the squier. 


This scene is preceded by a dance of Shepherds and Shepherdesses, for 
which a country dance, less grotesque and wild than the antic hay, would seem 
appropriate. When during this dance Polixenes remarks that Perdita “dances 
featly”, that is gracefully, the choreographer must give her a chance to do so. 
Here, some of the many variations of the French brawl would serve our purpose 
best. That many variations of it were danced, is implied by Sir John Davies 
when he says that of the seven motions in nature, namely up and downward, 
forth and back, to this side and that, and turning around, Love compounds a 
thousand brawls. Arbeau devotes much time and effort to the brawl, or branle. 
In his talk with young Capriol he mentions almost a score of different brawls. 
In his opinion it is easy for those who master the pavane or any basse dance 
to dance a brawl, if they remember that in a brawl one moves sideways and not 
forward. This dance is full of dramatic features, and borrows steps from the 
galliard as well as from many country dances. Of one form, the “Haut Barrois” 
branle, Arbeau says that it is “danced by lackeys and serving wenches, and 
sometimes by young men and damsels of gentle birth in a masquerade, dis- 
guised as peasants and shepherds. . . .” This would justify the choreographer of 
any modern production of The Winter's Tale in introducing a branle in this 
scene. But, of course, he may also use, as basic material, the “Branle de la 
Haye”, which takes in the interweaving movement of the hay. 

The popularity of the brawl in Shakespeare’s time is implied also by Moth’s 
question, “Master, will you win your love with a French brawl?” (Love's 
Labour's Lost, II1.i). Another dramatist of the age, John Marston, comments on 
the brawl in The Malcontent (IV. ii) 


Enter Mendoza supporting the Duchess; Guerrino. The ladies that are on 
the stage rise. Ferrard ushers in the Duchess, and then takes a Lady to tread 
a measure. 
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Aurelia: We will dance; music! We will dance. 

Guerrino: “Les quanto,” lady, “Pensez bien,” “Passa regis,” 
or Biancha’s brawl? 

Aurelia: We have forgot the brawl. 

Ferrard: So soon? "Tis wonder. 

Guerrino: | Why, ’tis but two singles on the left, two on the right, 
three doubles forward, a traverse of six round; do 
this twice, three singles side, galliard trick-of-twenty, 
coranto-pace; a figure of eight, three singles broken 
down, come up, meet two doubles, fall back, and 
then honor. 

Aurelia: O Daedalus, thy maze! I have quite forgot it. 

Maquerelle: Trust me, so have I, saving the falling-back, and then 
honor. 


This scene will not have failed in its humor with Marston's audience so 
familiar with the brawl. Even Sir Philip Sidney mentions in his unfinished prose 
romance Arcadia, written in 1590, a dance by two groups of shepherds “as it 
were in a braule”, which only confirms that we cannot go wrong with a brawl 
in the shepherd’s scene of The Winter's Tale. 

The stage director and choreographer of The Tempest face almost the same 
grave problems as would those of A Midsummer Night's Dream, which has 
always lured, and usually trapped, both the director and choreographer. 
Through the magic of the word more than through any magic of action, Shake- 
speare created in these two plays a mood which is full of dancing, whether or 
not stage directions clearly pronounce: “They dance”. 

Both plays have an atmosphere of the dance about them. When dancing 
is a symbolic art, reduced to the most essential, to the allusion rather than to the 
spelling out of an idea; when it transcends existence, carrying us on wings of 
illusion out of the world of everyday-life and “transports reality onto a higher 
plane”, as Henry Bergson says; when it gives us the sublimation of action, emo- 
tion and thought, probes the depths of all things and still remains more sug- 
gestive than expressive, then The Tempest as well as A Midsummer Night's 
Dream—each in its own way—is dance wrapped in poetic words. 

Mark van Doren says about The Tempest," that “its meaning is precisely 
as rich as the human mind, and it says that the world is what it is. But what 
the world is cannot be said in a sentence. Or even in a poem as complete and 
beautiful as The Tempest.” But it is inherent in the verbal music and movement 
that is the play’s real Gestalt, in which all desired things can be brought about 
through magic. What is theatre if not make-believe, and dance its most elusive 
form? The play is there, ready to yield to any interpretation, to any meaning the 
eyes and ears, the thoughts and feelings will be able to find in it. As in any 
dance, it borrows means of expression which must be factual, as words or steps. 
But these are only the means to the end which rests in our perception, our 
imagination. 

Ariel, like Puck, is an angelic messenger, who, restive, impatiently waiting 
for his complete freedom, becomes mischievous under the burden of being the 


13 Mark van Doren, Shakespeare (New York, 1953), p. 281. 
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extended arm of a great magician. Ariel is light as music and moonbeams, fast 
and colorful as a rainbow. He must move through the entire action of the play, 
must dance without really dancing. Apparently the difficulty lies in conveying 
the feeling of constant movement without moving constantly. On stage inten- 
sity of projection need not be acted out to be there. It actually rests in restraint. 
Only if Ariel can unlock the language of his body, will he be able to match the 
magic of Shakespeare’s poetry. 

When in the third act, scene three, “several strange shapes enter, bringing 
in a banquet; they dance about it with gentle actions of salutations; and, inviting 
the King, etc. to eat, they depart”, it would seem that Shakespeare thought of 
a very short and, as he says, gentle dance of free rhythm. But the King’s party 
is only being mocked by Prospero and’ Ariel with this banquet. The moment 
they try to eat, the banquet “vanishes in thunder; then, to soft music, enter the 
shapes again, and dance, with mocks and mows, and carrying out the table”. 
This must be a gay, wanton dance, a counterpart to the gentle movements of the 
previous dance action, no doubt, contrasting with it with particular stress on 
mimicry and mockery. 

We find another dance in Act IV, Scene 1, of The Tempest, when Iris says: 


You sunburnt sicklemen, of August weary, 

Come hither from the furrow and be merry: 

Make holiday; your rye-straw hats put on 

And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 

In country footing. 
Then “enter certain reapers, properly habited: they join with the nymphs in 
a graceful dance... .” 

It is quite obvious that the nymphs and reapers join in a country dance 
which is “to celebrate a contract of true love”. The dance is the climactic event 
of a prenuptial pageant of nymphs and reapers enacted by Prospero’s spirits 
in the guise of Iris, Ceres and Juno. In essence, it is a Court Masque on the 
occasion of a wedding, transposed into the airy atmosphere of The Tempest. 

Curt Sachs explains that a wedding dance is always a round dance and that 
it matters little around what it is danced. “The specific meaning is a charm for 
fertility”,’* he says, and, after all, the Maypole dance, a favorite country dance 
of the Elizabethans, is nothing more than a fertility dance. Since Shakespeare 
speaks of “temperate” nymphs and a “graceful dance”, the choreographer would 
best use a Maypole dance in its refined stage, as it probably was done at the 
Court during spring festivals. In choreographing this dance, we may also use 
the morris and jig, both of which are often mentioned in connection with this 
dance. 

The Tempest was written in 1611, at a time when William Kempe, “the 
head master of the morris dancers” was no longer with Shakespeare’s company. 
The tradition lived on and it is very likely that, on stage, they made use of the 
morris dance. Its figures are quite elaborate. While the whole body was little 
used, the feet, often carrying jingling bells, were doing complicated steps, chang- 
ing and replacing each other rapidly and precisely. 

** Beatrice in Much Ado About Nothing (Il.i) describes the Scotch jig as 


14 Curt Sachs, World History of the Dance (New York, 1937), pp. 70-74. 
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“hot and hasty and full as fantastical”. As in the Scottish dances the trunk was 
held erect, the heels beat the floor, and the toes pointed once right, once left. 

Whatever dances we try to work into this pastoral scene, we must not over- 
look that essentially they must correspond to the airiness and lightness of the 
play. 

How easily this can be defeated is shown by Frank Martin’s attempt to turn 
The Tempest into an opera. His musical style, directly descending from De- 
bussy, is in flagrant contrast to the Elizabethan spirit. It may be mainly due to 
this incongruency in style that Mr. Martin’s opera lacks dramatic intensity, that 
it never comes fully to life, though it is melodious and has great musical fluency. 

Some of the world’s renowned composers have been tempted to borrow 
their libretti from Shakespeare’s dramatic genius, and a few of them succeeded. 
But The Tempest seems to defy an operatic reading of its text, for it is far less 
dramatic than poetic. Its poetry has the inherent power of music, and the lines 
when sung only lose their verbal beauty, if for no other reason than the obvious 
difficulty of making the sung word clearly understood. The fact that Mr. Martin 
included scenes from the play without music, only points up how much vitality 
lies in the original and how much of it is lost in this operatic version. Nor did 
the dance profit from it. The music is alien to the “country footing” which we 
are to expect in the dance between “reapers” and “nymphs” with which the 
composer thought to highlight the second half of the opera. And it is rather 
doubtful that Frank Martin’s music lends stronger wings to Ariel’s movements 
on stage than did Shakespeare’s words. 

In A Midsummer Night's Dream we have the Bergomask dance of the 
artisans in the last act and as the finale of the play within the play. By many 
it is considered a clown dance, and in most performances it is danced by Bottom 
in a grotesque and clumsy way to underscore the humor of the situation and the 
comic of the comedian. 

The Bergomask was well known in England as an Italian country dance. 
As such it was a round dance of couples in which the dancers execute little 
entrechats after every sixth or ninth step. Since William Kempe created the 
role of Bottom we can well imagine that, being the comedian he was, and an 
excellent dancer as well, he probably put in the Bergomask acrobatic and 
clownish features. In our specialized age in which an actor rarely is a good 
dancer, the clownish part of it is usually overstressed and the acrobatics omitted. 

This is the least of the choreographic problems of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. One that seems insurmountable to many is the fact that in 1826, at a 
time when the Romantic age was at its peak, Mendelssohn wrote a beautiful 
score for this play. His music is still closely associated with the play, and to 
leave it out would be called an unpardonable sin by many a critic. The music 
was written more than a hundred years ago and, since it caught the spirit of 
the play and was, by the same token, the very expression of its time, it was then 
acceptable. It is no longer so today. Now we must have the courage to decide 
whether we want to serve Shakespeare or Mendelssohn. 

His score also lures too many directors and choreographers into the trap 
of an elaborate dance production overshadowing the plot. Thus it has more 
often than not blurred the “airy nothingness” of this sweet nonsense woven out 
of verbal wonderment into the finest gossamer design. Using this music poses 
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a great problem for the choreographer. Should he match Mendelssohn’s score 
with the classic ballet steps of his era? The ballerina on her toes symbolizes, no 
doubt, flight and ease which Shakespeare seemed to have wanted expressed in 
this summer night’s dream. One might think it would stand in wonderful con- 
trast to the rustic quality and reality of Bottom. 

The classic toe dance within the ballet program lives its own rightful exist- 
ence, but Titania and Oberon on toes, being lifted and holding an arabesque 
cannot capture the enchantment of night and dream. Sylphidine ballerinas with 
their constantly waving port de bras negate exactly what the choreographer 
wants to show: the flight from gravity, the oneness of the aerial spirits with 
the dreamlike quality of the moon. The buoyant lightness and artless merri- 
ment of the play must come from the acting, and no superimposed ballet will do. 

The dancing can be closer in spirit to this Elizabethan fairy tale when 
Carl Orff’s score is used. It may not have the brilliancy of Mendelssohn’s music, 
but, weaving into its texture madrigals and contemporary tunes, Orff recreates 
an atmosphere akin to the mood of the play. 

An attempt was made recently to combine A Midsummer Night's Dream 
with Henry Purcell’s The Fairy Queen, the libretto of which follows the thread 
of the Shakespearian play. It was written, by an unknown author, in the fashion- 
able rhymed couplets of the late 17th century. John Reich and Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt slightly abbreviated Shakespeare’s text and inserted two-thirds of Pur- 
cell’s music between the scenes where it belongs storywise. John Reich directed 
it under the title of The Dream™ in imitation of a Baroque production, with 
sliding wings, moving shutters, and visible scenic changes, and he achieved a 
unified impression. As an experiment in wedding Purcell with Shakespeare it 
was successful. Purcell’s music is in time and spirit closer to Shakespeare than is 
Mendelssohn’s; in fact, it has its roots in the spirit of the Elizabethan age, and 
gives the choreographer a great chance to enhance the poetry of the play. 

In a production in which the Baroque style is predominant one can recreate 
the “figures” used in the ballets of Jean Baptiste Lully, stylized in such a manner 
as to give them the polished appearance which would make them more accept- 
able to today’s audience; or we may go one step further and give the dance 
“expression and sentiment”, as demanded by Jean George Noverre a few decades 
later. But such dance must never be on toes, nor use the technique of the 
Romantic ballet, which would fit only Mendelssohn’s score. 

The choice of music determines the approach to the production and, there- 
with, the dancing. However, let us make no mistake: the intrinsic music lies 
in the lines correctly spoken. And where Shakespeare envisioned song and dance 
as in the fairy scenes and in Oberon’s and Titania’s finale, Elizabethan music, 
used incidentally, or such modern equivalent as Carl Orff’s score, will add, 
through their flavor of remoteness, to the moonlit night and its many dreams. 
Then these fairy toys, held against the footlights with a loving and knowing 
hand, will turn into stage reality and make a great dream of a great poet come 
true. 


New York City 


15 The Dream was presented by Columbia Theatre Associates in cooperation with the Columbia 
University Department of Music on November 28, 1956. 
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Shakespeare and the Natural Condition. By crorrrey sus. Harvard University Press, 
1956. Pp. [xi] + 135. $3.00. 


All serious students of Shakespeare will be glad to have in printed form 
what the son of Professor Bush has to say about the dramatist. His lectures at 
Harvard, now issued as Shakespeare and the Natural Condition, are sure of a 
welcome; but students will find that the particular topic, or rather the particular 
line of thought, that the lecturer developed in them gives their publication a 
special interest. 

Like many other judicious readers of the plays, Mr. Bush has found his 
interest in their interpretation quickened by two recent sets of lectures; and in 
his acknowledgments he makes special mention of the work of Dr. D. G. James 
and Mr. Arthur Sewell. For in some important respects the Harvard lectures 
are a reconsideration and development of ideas formulated in The Dream of 
Learning, the lectures which the present Principal of Southampton University 
gave at Oxford when he held the English chair at Bristol, and in Character and 
Society in Shakespeare, a course of lectures given by Mr. Sewell as Byron 
Professor at the University of Athens. 

The studies by Dr. James and Mr. Sewell have not attracted much journal- 
istic comment, for they require chewing and digesting; yet they treat of con- 
siderations that are central in any proper interpretation of Shakespeare, and it 
is the reconsideration of such principles that gives the Harvard lectures a place 
beside the earlier studies and makes them into a group that deserves the 
student’s closest attention. 

The ideal preparation for the examination of the Harvard lectures is a 
careful study of the views of Dr. James and Mr. Sewell; and should it be ob- 
jected that a book should stand on its own legs, one can only reply that many 
critical works have an added interest from their connection with those of an 
earlier date. In the Harvard lectures the issues are important enough to justify 
reference back to Dr. James and Mr. Sewell, references that are not always to 
be fully interpreted without some consideration of their original context. 

As it would be impossible to survey critically all the important points raised 
by Mr. Bush except at extravagant length, what follows is confined to a discus- 
sion of two important judgments that have his approval. These judgments, it 
will be argued, conflict with, or at least weaken, his main contention; and it is 
in the interest of that main contention that the counter-suggestions that follow 
are advanced. 

Mr. Bush, Dr. James, and Mr. Sewell, base their arguments on the same 
major premise; they insist, to use Mr. Sewell’s words, “that transformation of 
moral vision into dramatic form is the primary business of the dramatist”. Dr. 
James in the same strain maintains “that the play of Hamlet has for its soul and 
centre a passionate and deeply reflective concern with the problem of conduct”. 
It has therefore what may be called a cognitive function. 

It was to illustrate the cognitive function of drama that Dr. James compared 
the kind of knowledge Bacon aimed at with the knowledge embodied by 
Shakespeare in Hamlet and King Lear. Mr. Bush also selects these two plays for 
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special treatment; but the choice that was in Dr. James’s argument a tactical 
resource has hardened somewhat in the hands of Mr. Bush. He feels it necessary 
to justify the sharpness with which he would focus our attention on these two 
plays by arguing that Othello, Timon, and Coriolanus (which he calls the “three 
Mediterranean tragedies”), although tragedies, are so different from the two of 
his choice as to be irrelevant to his argument. Bradley in his Shakespearean 
Tragedy concentrated on four of the tragedies, not without loss to his definition 
of the dramatist’s idea of that form. To make a further reduction of the avail- 
able data seems on the face of it unwise. 

Here however Mr. Bush may be said to have Mr. Sewell’s support. Taking 
Othello as a test case, we find Mr. Sewell, while questioning Mr. Eliot's criticism 
of the closing scene and the opinion that Othello is “cheering himself up”, yet 
holding that he is seeking “to restore the proper love of himself”. “I find here”, 
Mr. Sewell concludes, “no hint of regeneration or redemption”. Mr. Bush reverts 
to Mr. Eliot’s position, and accepts it without qualification. Both Mr. Bush and 
Mr. Sewell judge that here we have a failure or weakening of Shakespeare’s 
moral vision and so of his dramatic form. In view of their major premise this 
conclusion is worth examining. 

We may begin by considering the circumstances in which at the end 
Othello speaks. Had the critics found a comparable situation in Dante they 
would have reflected, doubtless with the help of Aquinas, on the position of a 
man who, convicted of a grievous sin, makes confession, shows contrition, and 
longs with all his heart to make atonement. Othello’s position, however, is even 
more extreme: he feels there can be no atonement for his crime; the punishment 
can only be damnation. His last act is to submit himself to that penalty willingly 
and without hesitation. But before giving himself to divine judgment he feels 
he has a right to reject the vulgar imputations the world may make against 
him. How shall we judge such conduct? 

We cannot refer to Aquinas, but we can find a situation in another tragic 
story sufficiently parallel to allow us to see how another master of his art treats 
such an issue. In Scott’s tale of The Two Drovers, at the trial of Robin Oig for 
the murder of his friend Harry Wakefield, the judge rejects the insinuation of 
prosecuting counsel that the Highlander had behaved like a cowardly and 
treacherous assassin: I observed (he says) the prisoner shrink from this part 
of the accusation with the abhorrence natural to a brave man. Robin Oig accepts 
the sentence without demur, but rejects at the trial, as he did in his handling 
of the pickthank bailiff, the judgment of the crowd. The demeanor of the high- 
land drover, “compelled by what he felt to be an irresistible obligation of honour 
and with no personal feeling of rancour to kill his best friend”, is as heroic as 
that of the noble Moor, and he is as jealous of his good name. But there is a 
change, Mr. Sewell observes, in the mode in which the character of Othello 
is at the end presented to us. The observation is correct but the interpretation 
erroneous, how wrong the parallel change in Scott’s story may show us. By 
what Lord David Cecil calls a stroke of constructive genius Scott provides the 
final and necessary comment on the tragedy in the judge’s summing-up. The 
drover could not speak for himself; but Othello can and must, for he has to be 
his own judge. He now presents himself to the hearers as the judge presents the 
case of Robin Oig to the jury; there is therefore a third-personal element in the 
presentation as Mr. Sewell observes, but this is the very man united as it is with 
the individual mode as Othello sentences and executes himself. The image of the . 
malignant Turk looks both before and after: before, in recalling a life of loyalty 
and fearless action; after, in reminding us that the sentence of death is not the 
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despairing resource of the suicide but the penalty demanded by Othello of him- 
self. Shakespeare’s action is even more terrible than Scott’s, but there is sufficient 
similarity between them to allow us to use Scott’s story to illustrate that trans- 
formation in Othello of moral vision into perfect dramatic form. 

With Aquinas in mind the student of Dante is warned that he may expect 
the poet’s vision to demand an even intenser sympathy than the angelic doctor’s 
Summa, and, if he will criticize, perhaps a more difficult mode of interpreta- 
tion; the absence of such a warning to the critic of Shakespeare does not justify 
Mr. Bush in accepting in his discussion of Othello and Coriolanus hasty and 
crude suggestions that cast doubt on Shakespeare’s possession of any moral 
vision whatever. He is emphatic that it is just the power of this vision that gives 

‘Shakespeare’s art its incomparable form; with this in mind it does not seem 
unfair to ask him to reconsider the tragedies he dismisses as the bleakest points 
in Shakespeare’s vision. 

One further obstacle Mr. Bush puts in the path to the acceptance of his 
main contention. It lies in the sentence, “at the root of great tragedy, as Mr. 
Arthur Sewell says, is the idea that any act involves us in the evil of time”. 
Here Mr. Bush is adapting Mr. Sewell’s contention that the idea that any act 
of the will necessarily involves us in evil is perhaps at the root of all great 
tragedy. This is a familiar notion in the theology of some recent German writers 
—in its extreme form the New Theology, as it is called, holds that the very 
effort to avoid evil is itself a form of sinful self-assertion. This is the notion 
that Mr. Sewell expounds in his chapter “The Moral Dilemma in Tragedy”, 
where in discussing the choice made by Brutus he says: “This error is no 
specific impurity, such as unlawful or even unconscious ambition; it is an error 
inherent in the decision itself, in all decisions, even in their ‘honesty’.” Man is 
not free to choose without offence; Shakespeare’s study of Brutus is therefore 
a study in original sin. When, however, all mortal honesty whatsoever is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sewell, impugned as corrupt, it is hard to understand what 
makes one figure a tragic character and another not. We are asked to believe 
that Shakespeare knew, not necessarily explicitly, that “all action whatsoever 
involves man in evil”. Mr. Bush has modified this by putting “evil of time” for 
“evil”, but he seems to adopt the theological position favored by Mr. Sewell 
and this is a solution that can hardly be reconciled with the findings of our 
moral judgment as we find it operate in daily life. If so, the moral vision he 
claims as the foundation of the drama is a fiction; but if, as one hopes, Mr. 
Bush will not surrender the moral vision, he must reconsider the bearing on 
tragedy of the tenets of the New Theology, for these one may venture to think 
run counter to what is best in his own as in Mr. Sewell’s work. 

It is Mr. Bush’s own position that warrants some questioning of the de- 
tails of his argument. He insists that “Shakespeare’s tragedies are a way of 
knowing that is distinct from the religious vision”. So much the more are they 
distinct from the theological. Not that these modes are contradictory; but art 
has a right to its own autonomy, and we are as entitled to criticize the New 
Theology, or modern “Realistic” theology as some prefer to call it, in the light 
of the intuitions of the poets, as we are to judge the poets by the tenets of the 
theologians. In short, Mr. Bush in his first brave venture in Shakespearian criti- 
cism brings us up against one of the most formidable questions in the interpre- 
tation of Shakespeare’s work as a whole and above all of his tragedies. 


Glasgow University Peter ALEXANDER 
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Obras Completas de Shakespeare. Translated by caARLOs ALBERTO NUNES. XV vols. Sao Paulo: 
Edicgoes Melhoramentos, 1954- . Cr $85,00 per vol. 


The present fifteen volumes, containing the comedies and tragedies, to 
which the historical dramas and the sonnets are soon to be added, comprise the 
first Brazilian translation of Shakespeare’s complete works into Portuguese. An 
edition of them has been available hitherto in Portugal, where Shakespearian 
scholarship has been active since the nineteenth century when King Louis I of 
Braganza published translations of Hamlet, Othello, and The Merchant of 
Venice. But in their present frame of mind, Brazilians prefer translations in 
their own variant of Portuguese—they are perhaps more sensitive about this 
point than we are about British translations, the linguistic distances involved 
being roughly comparable. Although nothing like a bibliography of transla- 
tions exists, Hamlet is obviously the favorite among Brazilian editions of 
Shakespeare. 

The earliest representation of the playwright in Brazil may well have been 
Joao Caetano’s production of Hamlet in 1835 at a time when the actor-producer 
was seeking to create a dramatic tradition through translation of the European 
classics. Later in the nineteenth century Italian players presented Shakespeare 
in their language in Rio de Janeiro, as in other Latin American capitals and 
as the practice continues to be, the Belgian National Theater Group having 
given a French version of one of his plays on Brazilian boards in 1955. Such 
performances have been sporadic, but Shakespeare’s presence has been a con- 
stant in Brazilian literature since Romanticism. To the Byronic Alvares de 
Azevedo, he offered a mine of epigraphs and inspiration for his prose dramas. 
Gongalves Dias, one of the few good Romantic poets among the Latin 
Americans, may have been influenced in his epic style by Shakespeare. How- 
ever, the most thoughtful and creative reader of the English poet was the 
novelist Machado de Assis, who cherished his fusion of the comic and the 
tragic as a supreme ideal; the best of his works, some of them available in 
English translation, bear out this assertion. In the twentieth century, it has 
been the poets indebted to Symbolism who have most profoundly experienced 
Shakespeare; one of them recently specified the English dramatist’s “grasp of 
reality” as a decisive formative factor; two of his most effective translators are 
poets of the first rank, Manuel Bandeira and Onestaldo de Pennafort; the 
latter’s translation of Othello for staging was one of the high points of the 
1956 season in Rio de Janeiro. 

The present Portuguese version of Shakespeare must be seen against a 
background of continuing crisis in the Brazilian theatre (and in the Latin 
American theatre as a whole), Except in a few capitals such as Mexico City, 
Buenos Aires, and Rio de Janeiro, a firm tradition of the theatre is lacking. 
Whether you blame it on the lack of a literate middle class, as some have, or 
upon economic handicaps, or even upon an absence of talent (to me the least 
convincing argument), the situation is still unhappy, despite such favorable 
recent signs as led a Brazilian critic to speak of a kind of dramatic Renaissance 
there and to compare the Brazilian stage with that of the United States around 
1920. In contrast, their novel and their poetry are in no sense laggard. There- 
fore, in a land where there are more translated plays on the stage than pieces 
originally in Portuguese, and in the hope of founding a tradition to sustain the 
national theatre and playwright, a call has recently gone out for more and 
better translations of such classics as Shakespeare. 

Carlos Alberto Nunes, who has previously translated the Iliad, has pro- 
duced single-handedly a readable and generally painstaking translation of the 
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comedies and tragedies. The present edition is addressed to the general public 
and therefore lacks much critical apparatus, even, regrettably, explanatory notes 
of the most elementary sort; each play has a brief informative introduction. 
Shakespeare is alive in Nunes’ translation and is not trimmed to conform to 
the tenets of any particular “ism”; nor is he bowdlerized. What is missing is 
the probably untranslatable exuberance of Shakespearian English. However, 
Nunes himself is aware of the impossibilities of his task and has thereby ful- 
filled what Anatole France once called the first condition for success in transla- 
tion. 

Nunes knows English well but is obviously not bilingual; he has fol- 
lowed the English text (as some Portuguese translators in the past have not) 
and has consulted expert opinion in reading difficult passages. The Schlegel- 
Gundolf Shakespeare in deutscher Sprache has been within reach to clarify 
certain passages; a more frequent reference to the German text would have 
saved him a slip now and then: one finds mistranslations and even omissions of 
entire lines which are no doubt the result of carelessness. In Hamlet’s soliloquy 
(III. i.83) Nunes omits “Thus conscience does make cowards of us all”; in 
The Merchant of Venice (IV.i. 42-43) there is no equivalent for “I'll not 
answer that! / But say it is my humor, is it answered?” Nunes overlooks the 
purposely mispunctuated rendition by Quince of the Prologue to the play 
within A Midsummer Night's Dream (V. i. 108-117). In the same play (IV.i. 
215-216) he errs in Bottom’s “Nao ha élho de homen que tenha visto, nem 
orelha de homem que tenha ouvido . . .” by attributing good sense to the 
speaker; the rest of the speech is correctly translated. Such mistakes are not 
numerous and in the vastness of Nunes’ undertaking have no bulk at all. 

I should make clear that my observations are based on a nearly line-by-line 
comparison of four plays with the English text, a sample comparison of four 
others, and a full reading in Portuguese of ten more, out of a total of twenty- 
seven plays. Generalizing on this basis, I find that the translator, as might be 
expected, comes closest to the original content, form, and tone in the prose 
passages. Mr. Nunes also reflects Shakespeare’s blank verse effectively, con- 
sistently employing the Portuguese blank decasyllable (eleven syllables by 
Italian count) which, although it has the same Italian inspiration and often a 
corresponding number of syllables, obeys a different principle of versification 
according to which the number of syllables is rigorously fixed and in which 
regularly stressed syllables are fewer and less pronounced. Shakespeare’s strong 
iambic pulse is not heard. Although the line is graceful and versatile, the trans- 
lator often needs eight verses to say what the poet said in six. Because Nunes 
is successful in translating blank verse, his most appealing effects are achieved 
in the plays of the later period, when rhyme is less frequent and does not so 
often force him to warp his line for purposes of consonance. Couplets and 
lyrics, notably in those of the early period, e.g., Love’s Labour’s Lost or A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, are especially troublesome. What seem to be 
mistranslations are usually rather compromises dictated by rhyme. Happily 
there are instances of really ingenious translations of rhyming lyrics like these 
from A Midsummer Night's Dream: 


Be as thou wast wont to be; 

See as thou wast wont to see: 
Dian’s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 
Hath such force and blessed power. 


(IV. i. 74-77) 
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Nunes not only catches the alliteration and rhyme of the first couplet but he 
also turns the “force and blessed power” of Cupid’s flower into a distinctly 
Brazilian image of a jungle liana being untwined: 

Como eras antes, serds; 

Como antes vias, verds; 

Pois o botao de Diana 

de Cupido esfaz a liana. 
Freedom, often justifiable, characterizes the translator’s efforts to capture the 
feeling of these lyrical passages. However, it is precisely here that one schooled 
in the English Shakespeare is most often disappointed. That Nunes seeks to 
convey both form and content is clear from such readings as Amiens’ first song 
in As You Like It, “Under the greenwood tree”: 


Sob o loureiro copado 
quem vem deitar-se ao meu lado 
para o canto suave ¢ ledo 
unir ao do passaredo? 
Venha c4, venha c4, venha c4, 
pois nao ter4 
como inimigo 
mais que o perigo 
da estacao m4. 
(II. v. 1-8) 


The sense is well conveyed, and the assonance of “loureiro copado” emphasizes 
the pleasantness of the surroundings; the rhythm of “venha c4, venha cd” sug- 
gests its parallel “come hither, come hither”, and the rhymes “inimigo” and 
“perigo” capture the bright quality of “Here shall he see / no enemy”. 
“Estacao ma” is a satisfactory rendering of “But winter and rough weather”. 
Another measure of Nunes’ regard for form is his desire to translate as many 
as possible of Shakespeare’s puns. This banter from Twelfth Night will il- 
lustrate: 


Viola. Save thee, friend, and thy music! 
Dost thou live by thy tabor? 
Clown. No, sir, I live by the church. 
Viola. Art thou a churchman? 
Clown. No such matter, sir; I do live by the church; for I do live 
at my house, and my house doth stand by the church. 
(IIL. i. 1-8) 


Nunes translates: 


Viola. Deus te proteja, amigo, a ti e 4 tua misica. 
Vives désse tambor? 

Bébo. Nao, senhor, o que me sustenta é a igreja. 

Viola. Es eclesidstico? 

Bébo. Isso nao, senhor; vivo amparado pela igreja, porque vivo 
em minha casa, que est4 ao pé da igreja. 


Since the pun on “by” is impossible in Portuguese, Nunes plays upon “sustenta” 
‘live by’ and “amparado” ‘sustained by’ or ‘in close proximity to’ to catch th: 
spirit of this jest, as he does admirably in this entire scene. However, on other 
occasions puns are passed over as, apparently, untranslatable. 

The language of the Nunes translation strikes my ear as predominantly 
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modera, with only a sprinkling of archaisms; certain verb constructions and 
pronouns will seem outmoded to the Brazilian; certain turns of phrase un- 
doubtedly have a Brazilian rather than continental stamp. Nunes has been 
fortunate in drawing upon a literary language that is shared by both Brazil and 
Portugal and that has the flexibility, the expressive power, and the riches to 
convey much of Shakespeare’s world of words. This very competent transla- 
a deserves to find wide acceptance in every corner of the Portuguese cultural 
realm. 


University of Illinois Frep P. Extison 


Julius Caesar (New Arden). Ed. tT. s. porscH. Harvard University Press; London: Methuen 
and Co., 1955. Pp. Ixxiv + 166. $3.25. 


Mr. Dorsch’s New Arden edition of Julius Caesar is a thorough-going re- 
vision of Michael Macmillan’s Old Arden edition of 1902. Their only major 
similarity is their treatment of the primary source of the play, North’s Plutarch, 
and even this is modified by Dorsch, in his long Appendix A, by the addition 
of many passages that Macmillan did not reprint. Not only are the introductions 
and annotations as nearly independent as possible, but the text itself, although 
one of the simplest in the Shakespeare canon, varies considerably in the two 
Arden editions. 

Dorsch’s text, modernized for the general reader, tends to return to “that 
of the First Folio” as presented in the facsimiles of Dover Wilson, his primary 
source, and Sir Sidney Lee, his source for checking on Wilson’s facsimile. He 
is aware of Dr. Hinman’s work in progress but did not know, when preparing 
his edition, that Hinman has turned up four variant pages in Caesar. I do not 
know what the variants are or whether they affect those readings in Dorsch’s 
text that I question as errors or unnecessary deviations from F1. There are only 
two apparent errors. The first is in the apparatus criticus at I.i.18, where the 
Fi reading is given as “mean’st” instead of “mean st” (here one might well 
suspect that Hinman will turn up a variant). Dorsch reads “meanest”, ascribing 
the reading to “This edn.” (following Macmillan’s reading in the Old Arden), 
although it occurs frequently after Capell (1768). Dorsch argues for “meanest” 
“on metrical grounds”, although he admits it produces an alexandrine. But why 
not “mean’st,” producing a hypermetrical pentameter more consonant with 
Shakespeare’s verse movement? This is the reading of most editors, including 
Kittredge, Neilson and Hill, Dover Wilson, Alexander, and Sisson. The second 
error occurs at V. iii.26, where the stage direction “Above.” is enclosed in 
square brackets as though it did not appear in F1 (see Tragedies, 128 B). 

Unnecessary deviations from F1 are also few, but some of them are im- 
portant to the tone and meaning of the play. Like most editors (except Sisson) 
from Capell to the present, Dorsch assigns the speech at I. i.15 to Marullus (Ff 
give it to Flavius). Although he rejects the Old Arden “laugher” for F1 “laugh- 
ter” at I.ii.71, he retrogresses from the Old Arden, H. T. Price (1949), and 
Sisson when he introduces medial punctuation into Brutus’ speech at I. ii. 251, 
as most editors since Rowe have done. Ff read simply: “ ’Tis very like he hath 
the Falling sicknesse.” Dorsch argues for punctuation (in his text a semi- 
colon) between “like” and “he” on the grounds that “Brutus must have known 
that Caesar was an epileptic, since he was his friend, and in any case it was 
common knowledge; he would not state it merely as a probability.” But this 
is fallacious, for the knowledge is in Plutarch, not in Shakespeare’s play, and 
Brutus’ comment may be an ironic hint that Caesar was pretending the fit (see 
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Plutarch’s “But that was not true” as cited in Dorsch’s appendix, p. 133) rather 
than a statement of probability or fact. 

In Cassius’ soliloquy (at I. ii. 307), Dorsch follows F2 and most editors in 
reading “therefore ‘tis meet” instead of “therefore it is meet”, as in Fr and 
such recent editors as Kittredge, Neilson and Hill, Dover Wilson, Price, Alex- 
ander, and Sisson. In Brutus’ soliloquy (at II.i.67), Dorsch again follows F2 
and the vast majority of editors (except Malone and a few others) in reading 
“state of man” instead of the F1 “state of a man”. In both instances, as in 
I. i. 18 (treated above), Dorsch like many editors has succumbed to the impulse 
to Tottelize Shakespeare. 

The last of the unnecessary deviations from F1 occurs at I. ii. 164. Where 
Fr-2 read “I would not so (with love I might intreat you) / Be any further 
moov'd” (and F3-4 read “entreat for “intreat”), Dorsch with the vast majority 
of editors since Theobald reads “I would not (so with love. . . .” But why 
should “so” be assimilated to the parenthetical clause? In the reading of the 
Ff it refers to “what you [Cassius] would work me [Brutus] to”, thus function- 
ing like the “so” at the end of line 9 of Sonnet 129 (pace E. A. Abbott) or in 
Coriolanus II. iii. 262. 

Dorsch is braver than most recent editors in returning to Fr at I. ii. 153 
(“walks” instead of “walls”) and braver than many at IV.i.44 (though he 
should not have omitted Dover Wilson’s suggestion for mending this metrical 
deficiency). He argues well for departing from Fr at IV. ii.50-52, where lie 
follows Craik’s transposition of the names Lucilius and Lucius; and he is 
surely right in giving the speech at V. iv. 7-8, unassigned in Fr, to Lucilius (as 
in Old Arden, Dover Wilson, and Sisson) rather than to Brutus with most 
editors. It is odd, however, that he did not check disputed passages in the edi- 
tions of Neilson and Hill, Price, and Alexander (Sisson’s plainly appeared too 
late). 

By and large the text is a good one for the Arden public, and the annota- 
tions are the best we have. There are, however, a few places where the an- 
notations go astray and a few more where they omit relevant commentary. Why 
do commentators neglect the structurally significant parallel between Brutus’ 
speech, “Vexed I am / Of late . . .” (IL. ii. 38ff.) and Hamlet’s “I have of 
late . . .” (II. ii. 306ff.)? Or the telling similarities between Caesar’s unwilling 
rejection of the crown (I. ii.217ff.), Richard III’s devices to get the citizens 
to acclaim him king (III. vii. 20-41 and 137ff.), and Plutarch’s account as cited 
in Dorsch’s appendix (pp. 138-139)? Or the question of how the assassination 
of Caesar was staged (III. i.77)—“on Pompey’s basis” (III. i. 115), “at the base 
of Pompey’s statue / (Which all the while ran blood)” (III. ii. 1g0f.) ? Or the 
striking similarity of Antony’s comment over Caesar’s corpse, “Are all thy 
conquests ... / Shrunk to this little measure?” (III. i. r49f.), and Prince Hal’s 
comment over the corpse of Hotspur, “Ill-weav’d ambition, how much art thou 
shrunk! . . .” (V. iv. 88-92) ? Or the way in which the play draws on the New 
Testament antithesis between Christianity and Caesarism (e.g., Luke 23:2, John 
19:12 and 15, and Acts 17:7) in Decius Brutus’ flattering interpretation of Cal- 
phurnia’s dream (II. ii. 87-89) and more strikingly in Antony’s rabble-rousing 
speech in the Forum (III. ii. 134-139)? Or the sinister similarity of Antony’s 
“Now let it work . . .” (III. ii.262f.) to Iago’s “Work on, / My medicine 
work! . . .” (IV.i.45-49)? Or the fact that the Triumvirate action, which 
carries over into Antony and Cleopatra, is analogous to Chaucer’s “Pardoner’s 
Tale” (esp. IV. i.12-26) and would have roused Elizabethan anxieties about a 
divided state? Or Brutus’ puzzling statement, “in all my life / 1 found no man 
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but he was true to me” (V. v. 34f.)? Dorsch is by no means alone in ignoring 
these questions and relevances, although, had he not rejected Macmillan’s com- 
ments in the Old Arden edition on Antony’s techniques with the mob in the 
Forum speech, he might have noted the parallel with Iago (Macmillan finds 
similarities with Iago’s techniques throughout the episode). 

Dorsch’s sins of commission in his annotations are not many, but some of 
them are significantly related to his one-sided interpretation of the play. At 
I. ii. 51-52, he should have referred the reader to his own illuminating discus- 
sion of the passage in his introduction (pp. x-xi). At I. ii. 99-114, he cites Elyot’s 
The Governour in Caesar's favor, though he never mentions those passages in 
which Elyot condemns Caesar for seeking “newe wayes howe to be advanced 
above the astate of mortall princes” (II. v.) and for his ambition (III. xvi). At 
I. ii. 157 he mentions the fact that Junius Brutus “played a leading part in the 
expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome”; at I. iii. 146, “old Brutus’ statue”, he 
makes no comment; and in his introduction (pp. Ixvii-lxviii) he indulges the 
following remarkable speculation: “This line of imagery [of sharp and blunt 
tools] would, of course, gain extra point if we could be sure that Shakespeare 
was consciously punning on Brutus’s name in using it.” He cites the meanings 
of the adjective, including “immovable”, “dull”, “stupid”, and “unreasonable”, 
and continues as follows: “He [Shakespeare] would perhaps also know Livy’s 
or Ovid’s account of how the word brutus became the cognomen of the 
family. . . . According to Livy, Lucius Junius Brutus, the great liberator . . . 
feigned stupidity to save himself . . . and it is tempting to think that Shake- 
speare . . . took a hint from Brutus’s name in providing him with less estimable 
traits [than Plutarch had]”. The argument is not only distorted but needlessly 
learned, for although Dorsch cites verbal parallels from The Rape of Lucrece 
several times (at I. ii. 154, II. i.240, and IV. iii. 111-112), he seems to have for- 
gotten that that poem is finally about founding the Roman Republic under 
Brutus’ leadership, that its chief sources are Livy and Ovid, and that Shake- 
speare clearly understood Junius Brutus’ apparent idiocy (1807-1820). Like most 
commentators, he ignores the fact that Caesar is, in one sense, the counterpart of 
Lucrece, that the two Brutuses are the founder of the Republic and its last de- 
fender against the spirit of Caesarism. 

In notes to II. iii. 1-5, III. i. 1-2 and 6-10, and III. i. 77, and in his introduction 
(p. xiii—and in the publisher’s jacket remarks), Dorsch cites parallels, suggested 
to him by Dr. Harold Brooks, advisory editor of the New Arden editions, be- 
tween the play and A Mirror for Magistrates, especially the tragedy of Caesar 
(1587 edition). As with Elyot’s Governour, however, he ignores evidence that 
tells against his interpretation of the play, for he never mentions the tragedy 
of Nennius (1574 Mirror) which is strongly pro-British and anti-Caesar: 

O God thou mightst have given a Britaine grace, 
T’have slaine the Romaine Caesar noble then: 
Which sought his bloud the Britaynes to deface, 
And bring in bondage, valiaunt worthy men. 
He never should have gone to Rome agen, 
To fight with Pompey, or his Peres to slaye, 
Or els to bring his countrye in decaye. 
(Parts Added ..., ed. L. B. Campbell, 1946, p. 199.) 


This Caesar is proud, a braggart, a dastard, a serpent, even a “cowarde cutthrote” 
who wields a poisoned sword. 

It seems strange to me that Dorsch should give such disproportionate stress 
to the slight parallels to the Mirror that he does cite, while rejecting out of hand 
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Ernest Schanzer’s recent argument for considering the anonymous play, Caesar’s 
Revenge (ca. 1595), as a source (N&Q, NS., I [1954], 196-197), ignoring the 
evidence for Shakespeare’s use of Kyd’s translation of Garnier’s Cornélie, and 
nowhere referring to the late H. M. Ayres’s important article on the stage tradi- 
tion of the “thrasonical Caesar” (PMLA, XXV [1910], 183-227). Both Elyot and 
the Mirror show indebtedness to Lydgate’s Serpent of Division or to common 
sources, and Shakespeare may have known it since it was printed with Gorboduc 
in 1590, but Dorsch, like other commentators, never mentions it. Lydgate, like 
his master Chaucer, has no use for “Brutus Cassius”, but he condemns Caesar 
for his ambitious pride. I can understand why Dorsch might not refer to the 
views of Machiavelli and Montaigne, but he should not have omitted all refer- 
ence to those of Shakespeare’s fellow writers: Sidney’s “Rebell Caesar” (Defence 
of Poesie, 1595, ed. Feuillerat, 1923, p. 18); Harington’s gloss on Brutus, “the 
stout Roman that kild Caesar for his tyranny” (Orlando Furioso, 1591, Table) ; 
Marlowe’s translation of Lucan and references in The Massacre at Paris; Machi- 
avel’s question, “What right had Caesar to the Empire?” (a question to be 
asked, although Dorsch does not ask it) in Marlowe’s Jew of Malta (Prol. 19); 
and Jonson’s unequivocal antipathy to Caesar and admiring approval of both 
Brutus and Cassius in Sejanus (yet Dorsch does explore other connections be- 
tween Jonson and Julius Caesar). Nor can I understand why he should not 
have examined the development of Shakespeare’s allusions to Caesar in his 
plays (as Schanzer does in SQ, VI [1955], 299-300) or asked himself why 
Shakespeare seems to prefer Pompey and Alexander to Caesar (notably in 
Henry V and in the pageant of the Nine Worthies in Love’s Labour's Lost). 

At II. i. 10-34, Dorsch commends and quotes from Dover Wilson’s analysis 
of Brutus’ soliloquy, although it hardly accords with his own interpretation of 
the play. At III. i. 236f., he misquotes MacCallum’s Shakespeare’s Roman Plays 
(1910, p. 251), making Brutus operate from the “false” rather than “fatal 
assumption of the justice of his cause. .. .” At IV.i. 4, he makes the astonishing 
comment that perhaps Shakespeare “wants to show Antony as a just and un- 
sentimental man” in the proscription scene. The note on “crests” at V. ii. 26 
betrays compositorial fallibility and faulty proofreading. At IV. iii.23, Brutus’ 
statement that the conspirators struck Caesar “But for supporting robbers”, is 
explained as Shakespeare’s “following Plutarch very closely”, and in the intro- 
duction (p. xxxvi) Dorsch calls the statement “inexplicable” as far as the play 
is concerned. But Caesar did support robbers in the play, for Antony and 
Octavius, who were supported by Caesar, have already been shown robbing the 
people of the money left them in Caesar’s will, robbing many of Rome’s leading 
citizens of life itself, and in Caesar’s name and spirit robbing Rome of its 
ancient liberty by subverting the Republic. Finally, at V.v.73, the note on 
“elements” should have referred back to the note on “ill-temper’d” at IV. iii. 114 
and might well have cited Donne’s “The Good-morrow”: “Whatever dies was 
not mixt equally”. 

With the foregoing reservations, the text and annotations are excellent. 
The appended excerpts from North’s Plutarch are copious and fairly chosen, 
although there are, to my mind, several significant omissions and one needless 
repetition (pp. 135 and 166). Furthermore, the excerpts begin with passages 
on the character of each of the four principals, a questionable procedure at best, 
but if it is to be followed surely one should include passages from the com- 
parisons of Alexander and Caesar, Demetrius and Antony, and Dion and 
Brutus, for it is in these sections that character is most strongly emphasized 
and succinctly described. 
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Finally, to put first things last, I have only a few words to say about the 
lengthy introduction. The literary-historical sections are sound, except for the 
discussion of sources, and clearly presented. My chief quarrel is with the inter- 
pretative sections, “The Characters” and “Language and Imagery”, especially 
the former which amounts to more than half of the introduction. Dorsch’s 
interpretation is based on the premise that the characters, “minor as well as 
major, come to life as real human beings” (xv), and he proceeds not only to 
confuse Shakespeare with Plutarch but, more unpalatably, to confuse art with 
life. In defending Caesar’s “characteristic arrogance”, for example, he com- 
ments: “But we have good-humouredly accepted arrogance of this kind in 
recent English leaders who have served us conspicuously [I blush for Sir 
Winston]; why not in Shakespeare’s Caesar?” (xxxi-xxxii). As he warms to his 
subject, his apologia for Caesar and Antony and his denigration of Brutus ap- 
proach hysteria. The assassination becomes “this almost incredible piece of 
criminal folly” (xxxix), and Brutus’ motives are “partly, we gather from 
Plutarch, because he was ambitious of succeeding [Caesar] as leader of the 
state [this is not to be gathered from Plutarch any more than it is from Shake- 
speare], partly because of some not clearly specified private quarrel [?], and 
partly because he was incensed against him by Cassius.” Dorsch does not discuss 
Brutus’ primary motive: to preserve the Republic. He sees the action only as 
rebellion and conveniently neglects Caesar’s attempt to usurp the sovereignty 
and the fact that the spirit of Caesar, in the Triumvirate, succeeds where 
Caesar was forestalled. “But”, as Shakespeare’s Cicero remarks, “men may 
construe things, after their fashion, / Clean from the purpose of the things 
themselves.” 

A proper treatment of Dorsch’s biased and over-simplified view of the 
play requires a separate essay. Here I can only add that it is diametrically 
opposed to Dover Wilson’s view in its bias and to Ernest Schanzer’s view (in 
recent essays in ELH and SQ) in its over-simplification. Would that either of 
these men had written the introduction to so influential an edition as the New 
Arden Caesar is likely to become. 


Columbia University S. F. Jounson 


Shakespeare’s Military World. By pau A. JORGENSEN. University of California Press, 1956. 
Pp. [xii] + 345. $5.00. 


The late Professor Schelling once remarked that the object of his teaching 
was to expound not a meaning but the meaning of Shakespeare’s plays; and the 
day of expounding @ meaning—any meaning that at the moment pleases the 
expounder—is luckily passing with the increase of systematic studies of Shake- 
speare’s backgrounds properly documented from Elizabethan sources. These 
backgrounds are as many and various as Elizabethan life and thought; and, 
since things military were a major aspect of that life, they are reflected in most 
of the plays, and sometimes form the very warp and woof. For over fifty 
years, this background has been the subject of serious study, and Professor 
Jorgensen’s volume is a useful contribution to the field. It is widely documented, 
carefully considered and finely gotten up, except for the annoying position of 
the footnotes at the end of the book. The style is pleasing, though at times 
casual, and one might wish for a more systematic plan both between and within 
the chapters. 

The plan of the work, indeed, leaves something to be desired; for it 
seems to make the book, not a monograph as the title implies, but a series of 
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essays on phases of Shakespeare’s military background. Chapter I discusses his 
depiction of marches, battles and the like, especially by using the music of fife 
and drum. Chapter II takes up, with a minimum of its Italian background, the 
new army organization, and the dangers of divided command, as reflected in 
the plays. Chapter III is a discussion, sometimes rather inconclusive, of Shake- 
speare’s conception of military rank with reference chiefly to the Falstaff plays 
and to Othello. Chapter IV is on the common soldier, and reviews the abuses 
of conscription, the wretchedness of his army life and his consequent mutinies, 
pillaging and reluctance to fight. Chapter V on peace and war takes up the 
Elizabethan theory of deceptive and enervating peace, the unpopularity and 
the destructiveness of war, and the use of foreign wars to quell domestic broils 
and to cure political decadence. Chapter VI discusses the conscript returned 
from war as a social problem in contrast to the glorious home-coming of his 
noble leader, who nevertheless had great difficulty fitting into civil and courtly 
life. Much of this chapter is given over to the fateful career of the Earl of 
Essex. Professor Jorgensen does not attempt a general summary of these studies; 
and, indeed, it would be difficult to summarize and state in a single thesis such 
divergent and yet overlapping headings as martial music on the stage, war vs. 
peace, and the common soldier in life and in the plays as contrasted with his 
noble officers. Under all these topics, the writer brings together a considerable 
amount of previous scholarship, often acutely judged and weighed, together 
with new materials and apergus; but the book as a whole hardly fulfills the 
promise of its title. 

Indeed, a comprehensive treatment of Shakespeare’s military background 
would seem to require a full and systematic treatment of several matters that 
Professor Jorgensen either omits or touches on only lightly. For example, how 
and how much does Shakespeare reflect Classical and also Feudal practice and 
ideas in military science? The book treats at length of the new army organiza- 
tion, but says but little of the changes in weapons and armament that largely 
caused it. What of the navy, which in those days was not separate from the 
other armed forces? The Shakespearian backgrounds of both of these two last 
subjects have special sections in so common a reference book as Shakespeare's 
England, and they are certainly part of the dramatist’s military world. The 
absence of a bibliography makes checking difficult; but, even within the limits 
of the subjects treated, one wonders at the omission of some pertinent studies. 
Dr. Jorgensen is so kind as to refer to the reviewer, together with Sir John 
Fortescue, as “pioneer authorities” on Shakespeare’s concept of military rank; 
but, at the risk of seeming ungracious, one must mention Meissner’s “Lieutenant 
Cassio und Fahnrich Iago”, which appeared in Englische Studien as early as 
1902. On the other hand, Professor Jorgensen seems to be only slightly, if at all, 
aware of the reviewer’s military studies that came out in this country, England 
and Germany in the 1930’s, and not at all aware of The Othello of Shakespeare’s 
Audience (Paris, 1952). He gives rather short shrift to Nym and Bardolph, and 
makes no mention of the work of Cumberland Clark? and of C. L. Draper? 
A careful perusal of some of the studies that he either omits or passes over very 
lightly might have made the author fill in some of the gaps in his otherwise 
interesting and significant volume. 


West Virginia University Joun W. Draper 


1C. Clark, Falstaff and His Friends (Shrewsbury, 1935). 
2C, L. Draper, “Falstaff’s Bardolph”, Neophil., XXXII, 222 et seq. 
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The Elizabethans. By attarpyce nicott. New York and Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. [viii] + 174. $5.00. 

Shakespeare. A Pictorial Biography. By ¥. ©. HALLWAY. New York: T. Y. Crowell, 1957- 
Pp. 147. $5.95. 

These two beautiful books should be on the shelves of every reader and 
teacher of Shakespeare and of every school and college library. From his wide 
reading, Professor Nicoll has selected excerpts, both prose and poetry, and illus- 
trations that tell vividly the story of the sixteen sections needed to give a picture 
of Elizabethan England. Each section is introduced by a paragraph or two by 
Nicoll that serve as a frame for the mirror his Elizabethans hold up to their dear 
land. The illustrations include many that are familiar, but even more that are 
rarely seen and that give a delightful freshness to the book. Each illustration and 
excerpt is numbered so that its source may be found readily by reference to the 
Notes at the end of the volume. 

Mr. Halliday’s pictorial biography of Shakespeare is almost equally enjoy- 
able. Interspersed in his text are scores of fully documented pictures that illus- 
trate directly the subject under discussion. At the top of the opening page, for 
example, is a photograph of “Warwick, from the low hills of Budbrooke”, where 
Richard Shakespeare—probably the poet’s grandfather—was living in 1525. On 
pages 34 and 35, midway in the account of Shakespeare’s marriage, are pictures 
of “Temple Grafton Church, probably where Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway 
were married” and “The Hathaway farmhouse at Shottery” and reproductions 
of the marriage bond signed by Fulk Sandells and John Richardson and of the 
clerk’s record of the issuance of the marriage license. I know of no comparable 
selection of Shakespearian illustrations. 

Much of the text is admirable, as when Halliday writes of Shakespeare’s 
schooling or Richard Quiney’s letter. But on rare occasions the narrative be- 
comes romanticized, as in the statement that after 1597 Shakespeare spent his 
summers in Stratford writing plays; perhaps he did, but where is the evidence? 
Most scholars would hesitate to go as far as Halliday does in his account of 
Twelfth Night or to speak so categorically about the identity of Love’s Labour's 
Won (we shall learn more about that title when Professor T. W. Baldwin’s book 
comes from press). These are minor, but unfortunate and unnecessary, blem- 
ishes. The author of such a book as this must tell a simple, direct story; his obli- 
gation is all the greater to be conservative, so that his readers may trust him 
implicitly. 

J.G.M. 


The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, Vols. Ill, IV, V, Plays and Playwrights. By GeRap E. 
BENTLEY. New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. [xii] + 470 + [2]; 
[ii] + 470-960; [ii] + 961-1456. $23.55. 


In these three volumes, Professor Bentley brings almost to completion his 
great compilation about the Jacobean and Caroline stages, and little but praise 
can be written of them. No one else—unless it be the author’s wife—has ever 
examined personally all the printed books and manuscripts that are herein de- 
scribed or drawn upon. It does Bentley sufficient honor to say that not even Sir 
Edmund Chambers was able to remain so judicially impersonal and dispas- 
sionate in the weighing of evidence. 

It is comforting to realize that in so vast a field as that which Bentley has 
made his own, there can be no finality. Discoveries are continually being made: 
see, for example, Professor F. P. Wilson’s report of “Court Payments for Plays 
1610-11, 1612-13, 1616-17” (Bodleian Library Record, V, 217-221); and Miss 
Sybil Rosenfeld’s finding of four new seventeenth-century documents, one of 
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which relates to Salisbury Court Theatre (Theatre Notebook, X1, 92-96). Com- 
forting, too, to observe that the eagle Bentleian eye has missed a few trifling de- 
tails. The W. A. White MS. of Burton’s Philosophaster (Bentley, p. 99) is now 
at Harvard; in his Catalogue 97, item 33, P. J. Dobell mentions a manuscript of 
Romanus, attributed to James Cobbes (Bentley, pp. 166, 1403), in Rawlinson 
poet. 178 at Bodley, in addition to the fragment in B.M. MS. Harl. 4628; a 
manuscript copy of Loiola (Bentley, pp. 526-527) was sold at Hodgson’s as item 
89 on 29 March 1951; Thorpe’s MS. of Battle of Vices against the Virtues 
(Bentley, p. 1293) was item 1327 in Evans’ sale in 1833 of Joseph Haselwood’s 
collection; and Robinson’s Catalogue 76 describes, as item 348, a manuscript of 
Sophomoros comoedia, of which Bentley (p. 1409) is unable to locate a copy. 


J.G.M. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, Bd. 91. Ed., HERMANN HEUER in collaboration with woLFGANc 
CLEMEN and RUDOLF sTAMM. Heidelberg: Quelle & hieyer, 1955. Pp. 441. DM 3r. 


It now seems certain that the Shakespeare-Jahrbuch has resumed yearly 
publication, having overcome the difficulties of the post-war years. Volume 91 
contains the usual material—articles in German and in English, a comprehensive 
survey of books and periodicals, a survey of Shakespeare performances in the 
German theatre, reports, and necrologies. 

The thirteen articles which make up the main body of the book are of 
good quality. At least half of them deal with the problems of stage performance. 
H. H. Borcherdt deals with Schiller’s adaptations of Shakespeare and in doing 
so makes some pertinent remarks on the problem of adapting Shakespeare to a 
new and different age. Alfred Harbage in “The Role of the Shakespearean 
Producer” deals with the modern problem of over-production and gives a short 
summary of Shakespearian production from the 16th century to the present. 
In “The Elizabethan Stage and the Art of Elizabethan Drama” Bertram Joseph 
gives a very interesting and detailed account of the attempt (at the Mermaid 
Theatre) to recreate an acting style based on the art of Elizabethan orators. It 
is interesting to note that the German critics who provide the theatre survey 
show less enthusiasm than their English colleagues for historical productions; 
they prefer a style which is “zeitgemass”, that is a style which they feel is in 
accordance with the spirit of our own day. This does not mean, of course, 
“Hamlet in modern dress” or something similar. 

The remaining articles cover a wide range. Theodor Spira (“Shakespeares 
Dichtung und die Welt der Geschichte”) has written an excellent article on 
Shakespeare’s attitude to history. Of particular interest are his remarks on Shake- 
speare’s attitude to the Reformation, though one may feel that his conclusions 
are based on rather meagre evidence. Ludwig Borinski (“ ‘Soldat’ und ‘Politiker’ 
bei Shakespeare und seinen Zeitgenossen”) develops the contrast between two 
typical “types”. He finds eight plays which, he says, are based largely on the 
conflict between the bluff soldier and the wily statesman. Wilhelm Dobbek’s 
“Herder und Shakespeare” deals with Herder’s contribution to the spread of 
Shakespeare’s influence in Germany and should appeal to all who are interested 
in this phase of Shakespearian study. The article is also of interest because of 
its analysis of the problem of “transplanting” literary works. 

The section devoted to Shakespeare in the German theatre is brought com- 
pletely up to date. It is unfortunate that not all areas are dealt with. Northern 
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Germany and Switzerland are omitted. It might be desirable if the various 
contributors to this section would conform to some sort of norm. Some of them 
deal largely with theoretical problems while others present a critical chronicle 
of performances. Despite the various difficulties of the post-war years, it ap- 
pears that twenty-seven of Shakespeare’s plays have been produced by pro- 
fessional theatres since 1945. 

The survey of books and periodicals is no longer as essential to the North 
American scholar as it once was but it does contain references to small or semi- 
learned periodicals and hence is of importance. It has been carefully and ac- 
curately compiled by Robert Fricker (periodicals), Joseph Wilhelm Kindervater 
and Erich Thurmann (books). 

W. G. Maricoip 


J. Isaacs, Shakespeare’s Earliest Years in the Theatre. The Annual Shakespeare Lecture of 
the British Academy, 1953. 


Gladys D. Willcock, Language and Poetry in Shakespeare's Early Plays. The Annual 
Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy, 1954. 


These two lectures maintain the distinguished tradition of the annual 
Shakespeare lecture of the British Academy as learned, judicious, and humane 
comments upon some aspect of the study of Shakespeare. Mr. Isaacs discusses 
the evidence, in the Shakespeare corpus, of Shakespeare’s close acquaintance 
with the plays of his predecessors that flourished on the London stage between 
the 1580’s and 1594 and suggests that this evidence throws some light upon 
what Shakespeare was doing during the so-called “lost” years of 1584-1589 and 
. especially upon his artistic methods. Miss Willcock comments sensitively and 
illuminatingly upon the “Elizabethan” qualities of the poetry in Shakespeare’s 
early plays. Both lectures are lucidly and gracefully written. 


University of Toronto HS.W. 


Essays by Divers Hands, Being the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, N. S., 
XXVII. Edited by Sir GzorGE ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. 
[xii] + [156]. $2.00. 

Two essays in this volume have Shakespearian interest: “Nature and Grace in Macbeth” 
by Robert Speaight, and “Shakespeare and Soldiering” by Major the Earl Wavell. 


Although the last word has assuredly not been said on the concepts of na- 
ture and grace in Macbeth, surely it is no new word to be told that “the sin of 
Macbeth was essentially a sin against nature”, that Macbeth’s drama is “played 
out inside a Christian and instructed conscience”, and that the ending is “pro- 
foundly theological”. Mr. Speaight’s essay (“Nature and Grace in Macbeth”) 
could, perhaps, be justified as a summary for the common reader of certain 
tendencies in historical and thematic studies of Shakespeare. But the results 
of scholarly criticism are too generally presented to be of particular service to 
the hypothetical ordinary reader, who has, moreover, the right to know that 
what he is being told is not being said for the first time. 

One cannot help reflecting that, apart from a passing reference to Wilson 
Knight, some acknowledgment is in order to works such as Walter Clyde 
Curry’s distinguished pioneering study of Christian thought as formative prin- 
ciple in Macbeth, or Theodore Spencer’s treatment of imagery—to cite only two 
well-known modern studies of the play in its Christian context. Indeed Chris- 
tianity as an important element of Shakespeare’s art is by now such a familiar 
presence that bright young men are setting out to distinguish themselves by 
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attacking “the Christian approach”. Although such attacks are usually rash and 
often misinformed—the critical implications of the approach seem to me as yet 
but dimly realized—Mr. Speaight’s remarks are vulnerable; for he neither sug- 
gests a new line of interpretation nor attempts a fresh application of the old 
ones which he vaguely reflects. 

The “how-true-this-is”, after-dinner speech quality of the “Shakespeare and 
Soldiering” item is ameliorated by the unpretentiousness of its author, who 
truthfully promises “little more than a pot-pourri of military passages from 
Shakespeare” and confesses that “the ideas—the recipes—are almost all Lord 
Norwich’s and Professor Dover Wilson’s.” Major the Earl Wavell’s own main 
point seems to be that the British Army must continue to practice the eminently 
sound principles of military life and leadership which are to be found in 
Shakespeare’s plays. This is an approach which has its own appeal, especially 
when pursued with charm and enthusiasm. 


Harpur College, State University of New York Dotora G. CUNNINGHAM 


The Story of Shakespeare’s School, 1853-1953. By LesLiz watkins. Stratford-upon-Avon, 
1953- Pp. xii + 60. 7/6. 


This account of King Edward VI Grammar School, Stratford-on-Avon, 
from the tercentenary to the quartercentenary of Shakespeare’s birth has been 
written by the present headmaster. It is mainly of interest to former pupils of 
the school; it has nothing of value for the student of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Watkins has perhaps been confined by his own modesty and by con- 
siderations of cost to articulating his material under such headings as “Ad- 
ministration”, “Buildings”, “Organization and Curriculum”. In consequence 
he has produced a source-book which it is to be hoped some future historian 
of the school will find useful. 

The all too brief accounts of the headmasters whet one’s appetite for more. 
R. S. de Courcy Laffan, for example, is well worth more detailed biographical 
study. Was Medwin a relative of Shelley’s friend and biographer? And was 
Richard Valpy French a descendant of the famous Richard Valpy, headmaster 
of Reading School? 

Within the limits he has set himself Mr. Watkins has produced a pleasantly 
illustrated, succinct and lucidly written little book. 


London J. H. Watrer 








‘Notes and (Comments 


ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE GERMAN SHAKESPEARE 
SOCIETY AT BOCHUM, GERMANY 


This year’s annual assembly had to be held earlier in the year, on 6 and 7 
April instead of around 23 April, as usual. The Bochum Theatrical Company 
was invited to a Paris Festival of the Theater of the Nations soon after Easter, 
and it would not have been available for the customary Shakespeare perform- 
ances. The plays given this year were Much Ado about Nothing, played in lively 
fashion, and Love’s Labour's Lost, in a translation by Walter Josten, a Rhine- 
lander, in which the comic element is perhaps too much brought out while the 
poetic language does not get its full share. On the last evening, in honor of the 
Society’s President, Rudolf Alexander Schréder, the Bochum Town Theater 
performed his translation of Racine’s Phédre. The actors spoke his rhymed verse 
beautifully, and it was quite an experience for the audience to hear and see a 
French classic tragedy with its stress on declamation and expression of the char- 
acters’ attitude to the events in rhetorical speech and to listen to the long and 
fine description of incidents not brought on the stage. 

Two lectures accompanied the theatrical performances. The first, by Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Stamm from Berne on “Shakespeare and Shaw”, showed in a 
thoroughly scholarly way Bernard Shaw’s approach to Shakespeare. The lecturer 
stressed how Shaw in his anti-romantic attitude discarded the current criticism 
of the late nineteenth century and rather took the standpoint of rationalistic 
eighteenth-century critics, while, on the other hand, he appreciated the poetic 
language of Shakespeare’s verse. Thus, in the lecturer’s opinion, he anticipated 
to some extent modern criticism, although Shaw had no sympathy with the 
metaphoric poetry of Shakespeare which is so much in the foreground of recent 
criticism. The second lecture, by Dr. Utz Weltmann from London on “The 
Changes in the English Attitude towards Shakespeare” (Die Wandlungen des 
Shakespeare-Bildes in England), stressed the differences between more recent 
English Shakespeare scholarship and earlier criticism. 

The Jahrbuch of the Society for 1957 will appear in June, in order to include 
a report of this year’s meeting. It is devoted to “Shakespeare and the Modern 
Theatre”. The intention to devote each Jahrbuch to a single general subject, 
begun last year, will be continued, and it is planned to devote the next ones to 
“Shakespeare and Modern Criticism” and to “Shakespeare’s Contemporaries”. 

Next year’s annual assembly will be held in the Society’s old meeting place 
Weimar; for 1959, Bochum will again be chosen. 

Kari BRUNNER 
eehuattiiation 
SHAKESPEARIAN FESTIVAL AT MARYMOUNT 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, ARLINGTON, VA. 


In commemoration of Shakespeare’s birthday a Shakespearian Festival was 
sponsored at the Arlington campus. The week’s festivities began with a tour of 
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the world famous Folger Shakespearian Library in Washington, D. C. A film 
depicting scenic impressions of Stratford-on-Avon and outstanding scenes from 
some of the great dramatist’s better known works was the second event. On the 
15th of April Miss Helena Lawrence, a member of the British Embassy and an 
Oxford scholar, lectured to the student body on “Shakespeare, the Poet.” Tuesday 
night at 8:00 p.m. Mr. Gordon Wallace, the noted Shakespearian actor, read 
Shakespearian selections to an assembled group in the library. Throughout the 
week, early editions of some of Shakespeare’s works were on exhibit in the li- 
brary along with reproductions of early title-pages and other material which 
would enrich the students’ appreciation of William Shakespeare. The library at 
Marymount has a fine collection of records and filmstrips of Shakespeare 
productions. 
arbre “I tas 


OUT OF PRINT 


A complete and unbroken run of the volumes of a periodical is a librarian’s 
delight. To lack volume one, or to be unable to replace a lost copy of volume 
three, number 2, is enough to affect the appetite or trouble the sleep. Yet a 
number will go astray from time to time; and not every library enjoyed mem- 
bership in the Shakespeare Association of America from the date of its reorgani- 
zation in 1949. So there is a continual demand for back numbers of Shakespeare 
Quarterly. Individual members of the Association, on the other hand, are likely 
to be plagued with insufficient shelf-space for books and learned journals. If this 
is your predicament, you can gain relief by sending back numbers of SQ to Mr. 
John F. Fleming, the Secretary-Treasurer, 322 East 57th Street, New York City. 
At the same time, you will be earning the gratitude of librarians who now have 
only broken sets, and also of the multitude of scholars who need access to each 
and every number that has been published. 


_—P. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Frontispiece and the illustrations on pp. 330, 352, and 366 are selected 
from Folger Shakespeare Library copies of three emblem books that circulated 
in Elizabethan and Jacobean England. Shakespeare was well acquainted with| 
emblem books, and some of the ideas expressed in his poems and plays were| 
epitomized by the emblem writers. An emblem consists of a topic (sometimes| 
a proverb), a pictorial illustration, and verses of explanation. Frequently the| 
emblem was classical in origin, and often the explanatory verses were in several] 
languages. Emblemata Amorum by Otho Vaenius was published in Antwerp 
in 1608 with dedication to the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, to whom 
fifteen years later, the Shakespeare First Folio was dedicated. 
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SHAKESPEARE CLUB OF NEW YORK CITY 


The Shakespeare Club of New York City brought its 1956-57 season to a 
close with its sixty-eighth annual reception and dinner on 28 April at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, 15 Grammercy Park South. The annual awards were made, 
one to Mr. S. Hurok for distinguished service to Shakespearian theatre; and one 
to Professor Alfred Harbage, of Harvard, for distinguished contribution to 
Shakespearian scholarship. Guests included Mr. Eric Portman and Dr. John 
H. H. Lyon, honorary president of the Club. Four plays were read and discussed 
during the year: Troilus and Cressida, Twelfth Night, Richard II, and Othello. 
In addition, one evening was devoted to recordings of Elizabethan music and 
another to the reading of Marlowe’s Edward II. John Mackwood and Company 
gave dramatic readings from Richard II, Sydney Cohen spoke on “The Ideal of 
Fidelity”, Mrs. Rosamond Reinhardt discussed “The Intuitive Approach” to 
Othello, and Dr. Roger Dooley examined the sources of the play. Officers for 
the year were as follows: Hon. President, Dr. John H. H. Lyon; President, Mrs. 
Christopher Wyatt; Vice Presidents, Hon. F. X. Giaccone, David S. Houston, 
Miss Marian McCarthy, Charles Webster, and Mrs. Rosamond Reinhardt; 
Chairman of Study Program Committee, Gerald Ippolito; Chairman of Mem- 
bership Committee, Ethel Lochman; Treasurer, Bernard Harland; Secretary, 
Rowena Meyer. 

—_o-—_. 


THE ENGLISH CLUB OF VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, 
PETERSBURG 


The English Club at Virginia State College observed its thirteenth annual 
Shakespeare Hour on April 30 with a symposium on “The Versatile Shake- 
speare”. Shakespeare as a Psychologist was discussed by Miss Zatella R. Turner, 
sponsor of the Shakespeare observance; as a Politician, by Mrs. Clarissa K. 
Dillard of the Department of English, Virginia Union University; as a Moralist, 
by Dr. J. W. Wallace, head of the Department of English; as a Wit and Humor- 
ist, by Mr. Joseph H. Jenkins. The history of the Shakespeare Hour was given 
by Mrs. Grace C. Harris. 

Clippings pertaining to Shakespeare and his writings and exhibits of Shake- 
speare and his England from the collection of Miss Turner, who studied 
Shakespearean drama for a year at the University of London and spent some 
time in Stratford, were on display in the library, the English offices, and the 
Audio-Visual Center. 

The Shakespeare Hour has become a tradition at the college, and standing 
room only was available for the program. 








The Shakespeare cAssociation of America, Inc. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the members of the Shakespeare Association of 
America, Inc., was held at the apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Donald F. Hyde, 23 
East 63rd Street, Apartment 78, New York City, on 1 May 1957. Two hundred 
and thirty-three members were present in person or were represented by proxy. 
The reports of the Secretary and the Treasurer were read and adopted. Follow- 
ing the acceptance of the report of the Nominating Committee, Mr. Frederic B. 
Adams, Jr., Mr. John F. Fleming, Mr. William G. Foulke, Mr. Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr., Mr. James G. McManaway, Mr. Joseph Verner Reed, and Mr. 
Robert M. Taylor were elected as Directors of the Association to serve until the 
next annual meeting or until their successors shall be elected and shall qualify. 

The President, Mrs. Donald F. Hyde, thanked the Secretary-Treasurer and 
his secretary, Mrs. Lee, for their untiring services to the Association and com- 
mended the various committee chairmen for their fine work. She reported tre 
endeavors of the Directors to increase the membership and gave an analysis of 
the geographical distributions of the membership, with indications of where 
memberships should be increased. The cooperation of Mr. David Hardman has 
been secured to further the interests of the Association in Great Britain. The 
President then paid a short tribute to Mr. Carl H. Pforzheimer and Mr. Louis 
M. Rabinowitz, two faithful members recently deceased. 

The report of the Chairman of the Editorial Board included a letter and a 
resolution from the Executive Council of the Modern Language Association of 
America relative to the Supplement to the Variorum Edition of 1 Henry IV 
(under the special editorship of Professor G. B. Evans) that was published as 
the Summer 1956 number of Shakespeare Quarterly. These record the commen- 
dation of the Executive Council for the Association’s contribution to Shake- 
speare studies and its gratitude for invaluable support of the New Variorum 
Shakespeare. The work of Dr. Alice Venezky Griffin in compiling Current 
Theatre Notes and of Professor Paul A. Jorgensen in preparing the Annual 
Shakespeare Bibliography was given high praise, and Professor S. F. Johnson 
was thanked warmly for his services on the Editorial Board in the absence of 
Professor V. B. Heltzel. 

pa aie 


Following the adjournment of the Annual Meeting of Members, the Di- 
rectors of the Shakespeare Association of America, Inc., held their Annual 
Meeting. After the transaction of routine business, Mrs. Donald F. Hyde was 
re-elected President by unanimous vote. In similar fashion, Mr. Frederick B. 
Adams, Jr., was re-elected Vice President, and Mr. John F, Fleming was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. The Editorial Board and the Advisory Board were 
re-elected without change, and Professor Jorgensen was reappointed as Bibliog- 
rapher. 











Contributors 


ProFessor PeTer ALEXANDER, Regius Professor at Glasgow University, is the editor of 
The Tudor Shakespeare and author of Shakespeare’s Henry VI and Richard Ill and 
Shakespeare’s Life and Art, etc., etc. 

Sytvan Barnet, Assistant Professor of English at Tufts University, has recently co- 
edited Eight Great Tragedies and has at press a companion volume of comedies. 

Mrs. Dotora G. CunnincHaM is Assistant Professor of English at Harpur College. She 
held a Fellowship at the Folger Shakespeare Library in the summer of 1956. 

Proressor Joun W. Draper, of West Virginia University, is the author of The Othello 
of Shakespeare’s Audience, The Twelfth Night of Shakespeare’s Audience, etc., etc. 

Proressor Peter F. Fisher, Head of the Department of English at the Royal Military 
College of Canada, interrupted his studies at the University of Toronto for military service 
in Italy and in northwest Europe. His specialty is the eighteenth century, and his doctoral 
thesis was on William Blake. 

ProFessor WiiL1aAM T. Hastines, Professor Emeritus of Brown University and Presi- 
dent of Phi Beta Kappa, is Chairman of the Advisory Board of SQ. 

Miss Dororny C. Hockey is Assistant Professor of English at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and is a contributor to College English. 

S. F. Jounson, Associate Professor at Columbia University, has been serving as a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Board of SQ in the absence of Professor Heltzel (see 5Q, VIII, 137). 
He has an edition of Julius Caesar in preparation in the Penguin series. 

SHotom J. Kaun, who took his doctorate at Columbia in the field of Philosophy, is 
Lecturer at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. He is the author of Science and Aesthetic 
Judgment: A Study of Taine’s Critical Method and Pioneering and Frontiers in American 
Literature. 

Proressor W. G. Maricoip is Assistant Professor of German at the University of 
Virginia. 

Wa ter SorrELL, who was educated at the Gymnasium, University of Vienna, and 
holds the M.F.A. degree from Columbia University, is editor of Die Literarischen Monat- 
shefte, contributing editor of Dance Magazine, translator into German of Mark van Doren’s 
Benjamin Franklin and translator into English of several books, including Eric Maria 
Remarque’s Arch of Triumph. He is the author of several books and plays and has in 
preparation two books on the dance. 

J. H. Watrer, Esq., the Headmaster of Minchenden Secondary School, London, is 
editor of Henry V (New Arden Shakespeare). 

Putte Wiiuiams, late member of the English Department of the University of 
Virginia, died young. The essay published in this number was found among his papers. 

Proressor H. S. Witson, University College, University of Toronto, and longtime 
member of the Editorial Board of SQ, has just published On the Design of Shakespearian 
Tragedy. 








King Charles I (1600-1649). Miniature on an execution of a fine .. . , 20 De- 
cember 1638. From the original in the Henry E. Huntington Library (Maggs 


app.). See page 553. 











The First “Rape of Faire Hellen 
by John Trussell 


M. A. SHAABER 


(¥YTUDENTS of Elizabethan literature have from time to time 
PGE heard of the existence of a poem called The First Rape of 
Faire Hellen published by one John Trussell in 1595, but 
® they have heard little more. The reason is that only two 
printed copies are known to exist: the more accessible, in 
4° Dublin, is imperfect; until very recently, the only perfect copy 
has aivraye been privately owned. The latter was bought by Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach at the Britwell sale in 1922 and is now in the Rosenbach Foundation Mu- 
seum in Philadelphia. Carrying out an intention expressed by Dr. Rosenbach in 
1931, | print the text of the poem below so that it can be read and studied. In 
addition, I give such data as I have found which might facilitate study.* 

A description of the book follows: 

Titlepage: RAPTVS I. HELENAE. | THE | FIRST RAPE | of faire Hellen. 
| Done into Poeme, by | I. T. | Scribimus indocti, doctique poemata paffim. 
Horatius. | [device (McKerrow 283)] | Imprinted at London by Ri- | chard 
Tohnes, at the figne of the Rofe and Crowne | next aboue S. Andrewes Church 
in | Holborne. 1595. 

4°. Collation: A-E*. 

Contents: A, blank except for signature (A) preceded by type-ornament on 
recto. A2, title-page (verso blank). A3, [ornament] To the Reader. [signed] 
IOHN TRVSSEL. A3’, [row of type ornaments] Sonnet. [signed] I. T. A4, 
[row of type ornaments; verses beginning] AMongs the Laureats of thefe 
latter dayes, [signed] T. T. Aq’, [verses beginning] REad what I write, and as 
thou readeft, marke, [signed] S. I. B1, [row of type ornaments] The firft Rape 
of faire | HELLEN. E4, FINIS. E’, blank. 

Variant formes: A(o), C(i) (both uncorrected in the Dublin copy). 
Running-titles: Br’-E4", THE FIRST RAPE | OF FAIR HELLEN. ($3", 4”, 
RAPz | $3*, 4’, FAIRE). 

Copies: Rosenbach (-A1; A2 and C3, lateral margins slightly cropped) ; Library 
of the Representative Body of the Church of Ireland, Dublin (-B*). 

Entry in the Stationers’ Register (II, 296): 16 April 1595 (Jones). S.T.C. 24296. 





11 am very grateful to the trustees of the Rosenbach Foundation for permission to reprint the 
poem and to Mr. William H. McCarthy, Jr., the librarian, for putting at my disposal information 
collected by Dr. Rosenbach; to Professor Mark Eccles and’ Professor Franklin B. Williams, Jr., for 
information about Trussell; to Miss Geraldine FitzGerald, librarian of the Representative Church 
Body in Dublin, for providing me with a reproduction of the Dublin copy; and to Dr. McManaway 
for information about Folger copies of Southwell’s works. 
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Motto: Epistles Il. i. 117 (“Skilled or unskilled, we all of us scribble poetry”). 

Little is known about the history of the book which Dr. Rosenbach bought 
in 1922. W. H. Miller bought it for the Britwell library at Thomas Caldecott’s 
sale in 1833. J. Q. Adams (Ocenone and Paris by T. H., Washington, 1943) has 
shown that, at the time Miller acquired it, it formed part of a volume contain- 
ing eight poems in editions published between 1594 and 1598. There is no trace 
of it before Caldecott, though Adams (pp. xix ff.) has some interesting conjec- 
tures about earlier owners, and the earliest mentions of it I have found are all 
based on the fact of the sale of the Caldecott copy. The earliest, I believe, is in 
the article on Caldecott’s sale in The Gentleman’s Magazine (ns. I, 1834, 
p- 284). The book is also listed by Lowndes, by Hunter (MS. Addl. 24491, f. 
117), by Collier (Bibliographical Account, 1866, IV, 82), and by Hazlitt (Hand- 
book, 1867, p. 616). Hazlitt also refers to it in his edition of Warton’s History 
(1871, IV, 310). But all these are bare mentions; the first description of the poem 
which gives some substantial information about it is found in John William 
Trotman’s edition of Southwell’s Triumphs ouer Death (London, 1914). Trus- 
sell’s part in the publication of this work had led Trotman to examine Trussell’s 
works, or what he took to be Trussell’s works; he got a look at the Britwell 
copy of The First Rape of Faire Hellen and also at two copies of the Winchester 
antiquary John Trussell’s manuscript, from which he gives a few quotations. 
What he says about the poem is preposterous eulogy (“It is a work stamped 
with a genius of so high and original a character that were it advanced as the 
first-fruits of Shakespeare’s own muse, composed in his youth (and such indeed 
I personally suspect it to be), I doubt if any competent critic would find diff- 
culty in accepting it as such”), crowned with the suggestion that Trussell’s 
claim to the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays is stronger than Bacon’s (p. 129) 
and that “the ideal personality around which so many of the Sonnets are writ- 
ten is in reality that of Father Southwell” (p. 131). Amidst such nonsense he 
quotes a few stanzas of Trussell’s poem and a little of the preface and calls 
attention to the similarity between lines 917-918 and the dedication of Venus and 
Adonis 9-10. 

Apparently Trotman’s mention of the poem did not draw much attention 
to it; curiosity was not effectually excited till Dr. Rosenbach’s announcement 
of 1931. In the meantime, Newport B. White, in a letter to the Times Literary 
Supplement (7 July 1927, p. 472), had made the first public mention of the 
availability of an imperfect copy in Dublin, but as his communication had to do 
with another matter, he referred to it only in passing. Dr. Rosenbach’s declara- 
tion of his intention to publish the poem first appeared in the New York 
Times for 22 June 1931 (p. 21). Similar reports were printed in the London 
Times and the Morning Post for 3 July and in the T.LS. for 9 July. These 
press reports are much alike, though some are more temperately phrased than 
others, and I shall simply summarize what they all say. They identify Trussell 
as a resident of Warwickshire who was “a personal friend” and possibly a 
kinsman of Shakespeare. They describe his poem as a plagiarism of Lucrece 
and speak of lines “directly borrowed” from both of Shakespeare’s poems. They 
state that Trussell’s preface is based on the dedications of Shakespeare’s poems 
to Southampton. Finally, they all quote the “sonnet” on A3’, take Trussell to 
be the author of it, identify Shakespeare as the poet praised (though the T.L.S. 
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reserves judgment on this point), and find “a remarkable resemblance in tone 
and language” between this sonnet and Shakespeare’s. Moreover, “the last two 
lines in Trussel’s sonnet may not unreasonably be taken as the writer’s apology 
for his plagiarism”. ~ 

These claims naturally excited some interest and they are the basis of the 
mention of Trussell’s poem in Professor Bush’s Mythology and the Renaissance 
Tradition (1935) and in Professor Rollins’ editions of Shakespeare’s Poems (p. 
450) and Sonnets (II, 327 £.). Neither of these scholars had had access to the 
poem and therefore they could say nothing new. The press reports also elicited 
another letter from Newport B. White to the T.L.S. (16 July 1931, p. 564) giv- 
ing a little more information about the Dublin copy. The only recent discus- 
sion of the poem to advance knowledge of it is that of Professor Smith (Eliza- 
bethan Poetry, 1950, p. 125), the only academic scholar who has read the poem 
or at least as much of it as the Dublin copy contains. He says: 


Using the material of Colluthus, the fledgling poet makes Helen a com- 
plaining ghost who tells of her rape by Theseus. There are some verbal 
reminiscences of Lucrece, and some of Rosamond as well. Helen curses the 
night, as Lucrece does, and she blames her beauty and her youth in the 
manner of Rosamond. The tone in general is one of pathos, but a happy 
ending is provided when the proposal arrives from Menelaus for a marriage 
which will shield her from disgrace. Nevertheless, at the end she refers to 
her later elopement with Paris and says she is being punished for her sins. 


In a footnote he adds: 


This poem, like Heywood’s Oenone and Paris, has had rather extravagant 
publicity as an imitation of Shakespeare. It is no more so than all the other 
comp.aint poems after 1594. The conclusion that the “sonnet” prefixed to 
the poem and signed I. T. is addressed to Shakespeare seems to me highly 
dubious. Apparently young Trussel’s chief patron was a certain S, I., who 
contributed a commendatory poem and who collected the other com- 
mendatory poems in order to encourage the youth to publish. 


The First Rape of Faire Hellen raises a number of questions, some of which 
I am unable to answer. It may be useful, however, to state what these questions 
are and what pertinent data are available. They are mainly of two kinds: (a) 
those bearing on the identity of the author, (b) those bearing on the literary 
affinities of the poem. 

(a) The author of the poem has not yet been fully identified. From the 
poem itself next to nothing can be learned about him. The commendatory 
verses prefixed to it state that he was a young man in 1595. This may be thought 
to imply that he was born not much before 1575 at the earliest and not after 
1580 at the latest. There are records of as many as possibly seven John Trussells 
who may be identical with the poet and whose claims to this identity must be 
considered. 

(1) In The Triumphs ouer Death (1595), a devotional tract in prose by 
Robert Southwell, there are three poems signed “Iohn Trussell”. The first (Az) 

‘consists of six stanzas in the meter of The First Rape of Faire Hellen dedicat- 
ing the book “To the worshipful M. Richard Sackuile, Edward Sackuile, Cicilie 
Sackuile and Anne Sackuile, the hopeful issue of the honourable Gentleman 
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master Robert Sackuile Esquire”. The third stanza seems to imply that the 
author entrusted the publication of the work to Trussell: 


And since his father in his infancie 
Prouided patrons to protect his heire, 

But now by death[s] none sparing crueltie 
Is turnd an orphane to the open aire: 

I his unworthy foster-sire haue darde, 

To make you patronizers of this warde. 


The fourth stanza says that the author wrote the book “for your vncles com- 
fort” and the work itself strongly implies that it was occasioned by the death 
of the sister of the person for whom it was written. Robert Sackvile’s wife, the 
daughter of the third duke of Norfolk, had died in August 1591; the brother 
for whom Southwell wrote this consolation is very likely her half-brother 
Philip Howard, earl of Arundel. The second poem (A3), an acrostic on South- 
well’s name, consists of a six-line stanza (abbacc), a ten-line stanza (abbacc- 
deed), and a triplet. The third (A3°-Aq") consists of five eight-line stanzas 
(abaabbcc) bespeaking appreciation of Southwell’s work and accepting what- 
ever criticism may be made of the publication as his own lot.” 

(2) In Annalia Dubrensia (1636), the well-known collection of poems cele- 
brating Captain Robert Dover’s Olympic games, there are two poems signed 
by John Trussell. The first (B1"-B2”) is entitled “TO MY NOBLE FRIEND 
M*. Robert Dover, on his annual! Assemblies upon Cotswold”; the second 
(F4"-G1"), “TO THE NOBLE DISPOSED LADIES, and Gentlewomen, 
assembled in Whitson-weeke, upon Cotswold at the Reuells there revived and 
continued, by Heroicke DOVER”. Another poem by Francis Izod, which is a 
kind of review of the contributions to the volume, mentions Trussell (D4”) 
but imparts no information about him. 

(3) The dedication and the epistle “To the Courteous Reader” to A Con- 
tinuation of the Collection of the History of England (1636) is signed “Iohn 
Trussell”. This history of the Wars of the Roses, from the reign of Richard II 
through that of Richard III, is an intelligent though not very original compila- 
tion drawn from a variety of sources. Neither the dedication nor the epistle 
throws any light on the identity of the author. 

(4) A manuscript work by John Trussell is described in the fourth report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission (appendix, p. 355) and a few quota- 
tions from it are given by Trotman in his edition of The Triumphs ouer 
Death. The title is reported thus: “[The] touchstone of tradition whereby the 
certaintie of occurrences in this kingdom and elsewhere, before characters or 
letters were invented, is found out and tryed by means whereof they are 
faythfully deduced to theise tymes, the originall of buildinge of cities, the 
tymes of coronations of Kings of England, their reignes, death, and issues, w™ 
the epitomy of y* forrest law, divided into four books, &c. &c.” Trotman says 


2 The fact that, when The Triumphs ouer Death was reprinted with St. Peter’s Complaint in 
1620, 1624, and 1630, the second and third of Trussell’s poems were omitted and the signature 
at the end of the first was changed to “S. W.” signifies nothing, in my opinion, so far as Trussell 
is concerned. I imagine that the publisher is responsible for the change and that he wished to 
create the impression that the dedication was the work of the author rather than a possibly unknown 
third person. 
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(p. 118) that he has seen two manuscripts of this work, one “an earlier draft of 
the other”, but which of these is that described in the report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission and where the other is I do not know. In 1947 
Bernard Quaritch (catalog 645, item 807) offered for sale a manuscript of 
Trussell’s including a letter addressed to the mayor and alderman of Winchester 
justifying his collection of the materials included in the manuscript, a list of. 
benefactors of the city, and a long historical poem entitled “The Declaration, 
| of Caerguents lamente | with ventaes exclamation | In teares with feares | is ' 
Winchesters desolation”. I have not traced the present whereabouts of this 
manuscript. 

(5) A person described as “John Trussell of the Citty of Winchester” ap- 
pears in a genealogy of the Warwickshire family of ‘Trussell with its seat at 
Billesley near Stratford. A visitation of Hampshire (Harleian Soc., tx1v (1913), 
223) identifies him as the son of Henery Trussell and his wife Sara Restwoold. 
This Henry is a younger son of Avery (also called Aluredus, Alvery, and 
Addreis) Trussell who inherited Billesley in 1517 at the age of four. Another 
pedigree from a visitation of Nottingham (Harleian Soc., 1 (1871), 28), 
which gives Henry the son of Avery no descendants, marries Sara Ketlewood 
to Henry the son of John Trussell of Cossall in Nottinghamshire, a younger 
brother of Avery; no child of this marriage is shown. The D.N.B., in its article 
on John Trussell (the author of the history; it knows nothing of The First 
Rape of Faire Hellen), describes him as the son of Henry Trussell, a younger 
son of John Trussell of Billesley and a grandson of Avery. No children are 
attributed to this Henry Trussell in the pedigree given in the 1619 visitation of 
Warwickshire (Harleian Soc., x1 (1877), 93) or in any other I have seen. The 
other John Trussells mentioned here, Avery’s brother and Avery’s son, appear 
to be too old to qualify as the author of Faire Hellen? 





8 The following skeleton pedigree, from which many Trussells with whom we are not con- 
cerned have been omitted, may illustrate the relationships of the persons mentioned in this para- 
gtaph and the next: 


Thomas Trussell of Billesley 
(d. 19 February 1517) 











William T. 
| 
| | 
Avery T. John T. 
of Billesley of Cossal 
| | 
| | | | oeary 
John T. Thomas Henry Edward 
of Billesley ? (1546-1613) 
| John TS 
| of Winchester James 
Thomas T. Henry George | 
of Billesley | 


Edward John 
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(6) A John Trussell appears in a pedigree given in the 1633-1635 visitation 
of London (Harleian Soc., xvir (1883), 298) as the son of James Trussell, 
clothworker of London, and the grandson of Edward Trussell, clothworker of 
London, a son of Avery Trussell of Billesley. Whether he could be the author 
of The First Rape of Faire Hellen depends on when he was born. The only 
indication available is the date of the death of his grandfather given in the 1730 
edition of Dugdale (, 715). Edward Trussell died on 19 June 1613 at the age 
of 67. He was therefore born about 1546. If we assume that he was twenty when 
his eldest son James was born (he is likely enough to have been older since at 
twenty he may not have been out of his apprenticeship), then James was born 
about 1566. If we assume that James was twenty when his son John was born 
(he is likely enough to have been older since John was the second son and 
possibly the third child), then John was born about 1586. This is too late for 
the author of a poem printed in 1595. But it is not necessarily too late for some 
of the John Trussells mentioned above, for the antiquary, for example, who says 
in his manuscript that he was born in London. 

(7) In The History and Antiquities of Winchester (1773, p. 289) John 
Trussell is listed as serving as mayor of Winchester in 1624 and 1633. This is 
evidently the same man who, according to the D.N.B., was also steward to the 

bishop of Winchester and alderman of the city. 

Conceivably all of these John Trussells except (5) or (6) could be the same 
person. There is considerable likelihood that the author of The First Rape of 
Faire Hellen and the author of the verses in Southwell’s book are the same. 
The style of the author of Faire Hellen is not very distinctive and the three 
short poems in Southwell’s book do not afford much basis for comparison, 
but there is no obvious incompatibility of style. The coincidence of the dates is 
a slight corroboration. On the other hand, the historical writer, the antiquarian, 
and the Winchester official are almost certainly the same. The D.N.B. takes it 
as self-evident that they are. The historian and the antiquarian are linked by 
the fact that the former dedicated his history to Sir John Branston and three 
other judges and the latter is reported to have dedicated a section of his manu- 
script to Sir John Brampston and other judges. If a not altogether clear state- 
ment of Trotman’s (p. 127) can be trusted, the antiquarian in his manuscript 
describes himself as mayor of Winchester welcoming Queen Henrietta Maria to 
the city in 1625; if so, the official and the antiquarian are clearly the same. 
Whether he is also the contributor to Annalia Dubrensia is less clear: there is 
nothing to identify them except a common interest in antiquities and the odds 
that there was one John Trussell active with the pen in the thirties and forties 
rather than two. Very likely he is also the John Trussell of Winchester named 
in a Trussell genealogy, though other pedigrees are contradictory and leave his 
antecedents in doubt. The only reason for not accepting this identification 
without reserve is the antiquary’s statement, reported by Trotman, that he was 
born in London. But it is by no means inconceivable that whichever Henry 
Trussell was his father, being a younger son, may have left home and settled 
in London. 

But positively identifying the Winchester citizen with the young poet of 
1595 is impossible. We are altogether in the dark about the date of the birth 
of the former, and in view of the uncertainty about his father we cannot even 
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guess at his age. Trotman says that he was alive, an old man, in 1649; if he 
was born in 1575, as the young poet very likely was, he would have been about 
74 at that time and, if so, the two could well be identical. Possibly a sentence 
like the following, from the address to the reader in the history of 1636, is a 
reminder of the poet’s incorrigible addiction to alliteration: “My natural pro- 
pension to the reading of History, was the occasion that I left no Chronicle of 
this land, that purse, or prayer could purchase or procure, unperused”. But 
in those days no man had a monopoly of this kind of rhetorical flourish. There 
is a possible link between the poet and the contributor to Annalia Dubrensia. 
One of the latter’s poems begins thus: 


Once did I Vow, but who can all Vowes keepe? 
That my dull Muse eternally should sleepe. 


This might be understood to mean that he had formerly written verses which 
failed to please either himself or others and therefore made a vow not to repeat 
the offense. Conceivably these verses could be The First Rape of Faire Hellen. 
If so, the author kept his vow for 41 years. 

One link between Trussell of Winchester, the poet of 1595, and the Trussells 
of Warwickshire has been suggested by Trotman—adherence to the cid faith. 
Trotman takes it for granted that the sponsor of Southwell’s devotional tract 
was necessarily a Roman Catholic; it is a natural supposition, but only a sup- 
position, for there is nothing in The Triumphs ouer Death repugnant to any 
variety of Christian. The only piece of evidence I know of is the fact that the 
manor house at Billesley had a concealed room of the kind used for hiding 
itinerant priests; there is no way of telling whether this was built while the 
Trussells occupied it. And there are difficulties in the way of assuming that 
the sponsor of Southwell’s tract was a Roman Catholic. Trussell’s dedication 
of the book to the children of Robert Sackvile perhaps implies that he was 
their tutor or was employed in some other household capacity; since the oldest 
of them was not more than 14 in 1595,‘ it is hard to imagine a motive for the 
dedication unless it was some such relationship. It is not easy to imagine 
Sackvile, the son and heir of one of Queen Elizabeth’s ministers, employing a 
Catholic tutor for his children. His wife, it is true, might have done so: at any 
rate she was a Howard, she was suspected of Catholic leanings, and her half- 
brother undoubtedly suffered for his faith. But if she employed Trussell she 
must have done so before her death in August 1591, when Trussell would 
seem to have been not much more than 16 and may have been younger, a very 
tender age for a tutor in the sixteenth century. If he was thus employed by the 
Sackviles, it is more likely at a time closer to 1595. Trussell’s poems in The 
Triumphs ouer Death do not betray his own convictions; they express great 
admiration for Southwell as a writer but say nothing about his profession or 
his recusancy or his faith. From The Triumphs ouer Death alone, one would 
hardly suspect that Trussell or even Southwell was a Roman Catholic. Trot- 
man’s imputing of Catholic sympathies to the Winchester antiquarian is even 
less convincing. I have nothing to go on but Trotman’s quotations from his 

# Since the parents were married in February 1580, the eldest child is not likely to have been 


born before 1581. I do not know when the daughters were born; the sons were born in 1589 and 
1590. 
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manuscript, but these do not necessarily prove more than conservatism. One 
would want something more explicit than antipuritanism, deploring of the 
decay of religious foundations, and complaints against the degeneracy of the 
age to feel sure that the steward of the bishop of Winchester and the alderman 
and mayor of the city was a Roman Catholic. 

Another question remains: was the author of The First Rape of Faire Hellen 
a kinsman and friend of Shakespeare? The evidence is exceedingly slight. If 
we assume that he was descended from the Trussells of Billesley, he may have 
been a distant kinsman: the relationship depends on whether or not the wife 
of Robert Arden, Shakespeare’s grandfather, was a sister of Thomas Trussell, 
the grandfather of Avery. It is possible but not certain. The inference that he 
was a friend of Shakespeare’s depends entirely on the presumption that he lived 
at Billesley near Stratford. If he was John Trussell of Winchester it is unlikely 
that he did. According to Trotman, the antiquary in his manuscript says that 
London was his mother and Camden his schoolmaster, i.e. that he attended 
Westminster School. These statements imply residence elsewhere than at 
Billesley. If he was descended from John Trussell of Cossall he is not likely to 
have resided in Warwickshire. Even if he was the son of either of the Henry 
Trussells descended from Avery and if Henry lived at the ancestral home or 
in the neighborhood, the connection between the Trussells and Billesley was 
broken while he was still a child. According to the Victoria County History of 
Warwick (III (1945), 60) “Thomas Trussell [the eldest son of John and the 
grandson of Avery] made conveyances of the manor in 1585. On 6 August of 
that year Thomas committed robbery and felony on the highway at Bromley, 
Kent, and was in 1588 attainted and sentenced to death. Billesley manor passed 
to the Crown and was granted in 1590 to John Willes and others, being then 
held on lease by Richard Ognell. In 1600 Otho Nicholson of London and 
George Ognell of Billesley sold the manor to Robert Lee for £5,000.” Cer- 
tainly, then, John Trussell did not live at Billesley after 1585. His father, if his 
father was the younger brother of the last owner before the highwayman 
Thomas or of Thomas himself, could have lived on in the neighborhood, but 
there is no proof. On the contrary, Professor Eccles tells me that he has found 
a chancery suit of 1583 (P.R.O., C3/219/49) in which Henry Trussell the son 
of Avery is described as of Skeffington, Leicestershire, and a deposition of 15 
November 1586 (C24/191/12) in which Henry Trussell (from the details of 
his statement evidently the same man) describes himself as “of the parishe of S‘ 
Briget ffletestrete London”. And there is one reason for suspecting that Henry 
the grandson of Avery died young or was childless. When Robert Lee bought 
Billesley in 1600, the sellers gave him “a warrant against the heirs of Thomas 
and George Trussell” (Victoria County History (1945), 60). If there were also 
heirs of the third brother Henry, presumably they would have been mentioned 
too. 

(b) The First Rape of Faire Hellen has been accurately placed by Professor 
Smith as a complaint in the manner of the Mirror for Magistrates. Helen’s 
ghost accosts the poet and recites the story of her misfortunes. The greatest 
novelty of the poem is its happy ending: instead of suffering eternally for her 
lapse Helen conceals it and is triumphantly married to Menelaus. Only her 
second rape, by Paris, briefly alluded to at the end of the poem, really qualifies 
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her as a whining ghost. The poem is therefore allied to Lucrece, and also to 
The Complaint of Rosamond, The Complaint of Elstred, Matilda, and all 
other complaints by a betrayed or erring woman. Without consideration of its 
other affinities, however, attempts have been made to link the poem to Shake- 
speare. In particular it has been described as “a plagiarism of Lucrece”, the ad- 
dress “To the Reader” on sig. A3 has been described as an imitation of the 
dedications of Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, and the “sonnet” on sig. A3” 
signed “I, T.” as a tribute to Shakespeare. 

The parallels between the address “To the Reader” and the last two stanzas 
of the poem and Shakespeare’s dedications are as follows: (1) the use of the 
word pamphlet (“this Pamphlet without beginning”, Lucrece, ded. 7; “so pre- 
uaricating a pamphlet”, Hellen, ded. 4); (2) the use of the word untutored 
(“my vntutord Lines”, Lucrece, ded. 11; “my vntutord Poeme”, Hellen, ded. 
7); (3) the use of the word unpolished (“I know not how I shall offend in 
dedicating my vnpolisht lines to your Lordship”, Venus, ded. 4-5; “Yet daine 
with patience reader for to be, Of this my rude vnpollisht poetrie”, Hellen 
905 f.);° (4) the statement that Venus and Hellen are the author’s first work 
(“the first heire of my inuention”, Venus, ded. 11; “this ouersleight first fruites 
of my ouer barren Muse”, Hellen, ded. 14, cf. 907 ff.); (5) the use of the phrase 
“heart’s content” (“I leaue it to your Honourable suruey, and your Honor to 
your hearts content”, Venus, ded. 13 f.; “I leaue you to your hearts content”, 
Hellen, ded. 21); (6) the promise of better things to come (“I . . . vowe to take 
aduantage of all idle houres, till I haue honoured you with some grauer labour”, 
Venus, ded. 9-10; “it may be, manie moneths shall not passe, before I pleasure 
you with some more pleasing Poetrie”, Hellen, ded. 16-18, cf. 917 f.). In my 
opinion, these parallels are not impressive. Trussell spoke of his poem as the 
“first fruites” of his muse because it was his first published work, not because 
somebody else (the phrase is not peculiar to Shakespeare) had done so. The 
words common to Trussell and Shakespeare are not sufficiently extraordinary 
to cause any surprise whatsoever. The only one at all likely to have been bor- 
rowed from Shakespeare is untutored: the earliest attestation of the word in 
the N.E.D. is a passage in 3 Henry VI (V. v 32),® and Shakespeare or Warner 
was the first to use tutor as a verb. Shakespeare was neither the first nor the 
last to call a poem a pamphlet: Hoccleve (De regimine principum 2060), 
Lydgate (The Churl and the Bird 35), and Skelton (The Garland of Laurel 
1191) had all done so before him and T. H. (Ocenone and Paris, sig. Az) after 
him. Perhaps the closest parallel is the last, to which Trotman (p. 120) calls 
special attention. It is however, a commonplace of dedications: 


at which time I hope to entertaine your seuerall delights, with farre better 
discourses (Lodge, Scillaes Metamorphosis, 1589, sig. *2) 


The same I beseech your Ladiship take in good part . . . and keepe with 


5 Cf. The Vafortunate Traueller (1594), sig. A2": “except these vnpolisht leaues of mine haue 
some braunch of Nobilitie whereon to depend and cleaue”; T. H., Oenone and Paris [1594], sig. 
A2: “how rude and vnpolished it maye seeme in your Eagle-sighted eyes, I can not conceiue”; 
Barnfield, Cynthia (1595), sig. A3°: “wherof these few rude and vnpollished lines, are a true 
(though an vndeseruing) testimony”. 

©The word also occurs in 1. 19 of the play Edmond Ironside, of uncertain date, just possibly 
earlier than 1592. 
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you vntill with some other more worthie labour, I do redeeme it out of your 
hands (Spenser, “Mother Hubberds Tale”, Complaints, 1591, sig. L2-L2”) 


Nor am I in doubt of the one [offending], though I hope of the other 
[favor]; which if I obtaine, you shall bind me hereafter to bee silent, till 
I can present yee with some thing more acceptable (Chettle, Kind-Hartes 
Dreame, 1592, sig. Aq”) 


The Author . . . vnwilling, as it seemeth, to acknowledge them, for their 
leuity, till he haue redeemed them, with some more excellent worke here- 
after (Barnes, Parthenophil and Parthenope, 1593, “To the Learned Gen- 
tlemen Readers The Printer”) 


hearing how you please to censure of my simple woork, I may in som 
other Opere magis elaborato apply my Veine to your humors (T. H., 
Oenone and Paris, [1594], sig. A2) 


Your gracious and curteus acceptance of these my labours, may encourage 
mee heereafter, to publish some worke of greater worth, vnder your Name 
and protection (Drayton, Matilda, 1594, sig. A2) 


I did deeme it most conuenient to praepose mine Epistle, onely to beseech 
you to account of them as of toyes and amorous deuises, and ere long, I 
will impart vnto the world another Poeme which shall be both more fruit- 
full and ponderous (Percy, Coelia, 1594, sig. Aij-Aij’) 


The alleged “plagiarism” of Lucrece is not substantiated by a comparison 
of the poems. Both Lucrece and Helen have been raped and both bemoan the 
indignity, but so do all the heroines of poems of this type and, since Lucrece 
appears alive, not as a ghost, Shakespeare’s poem, as everybody knows, is some- 
thing of a departure from the type, to which The First Rape of Faire Hellen 
conforms more closely. Parallels between the two poems are few. The most 
striking is a resemblance between the encounter of Helen and her maid after 
she has returned to her father’s house (357 ff.) and that of Lucrece and her 
maid the morning after Tarquin’s departure (1214 ff.). Seeing Lucrece weeping, 


Euen so the maid with swelling drops gan wet 
Her circled eien inforst, by simpathie 
Of those faire Suns set in her mistresse skie. 


Helen’s maid does the same thing (379 ff.): 


I wept to thinke vpon my wofull fall, 
she weeps to see her Mistresse malecontent: 
Sighes flie from me: teares from her eies doe fall, 
yet neither knoweth th’others languishment. 
Thus in our teares there was a simpathie, 
Yet neither knew th’others reason why. 


After Lucrece’s maid has answered the summons and wept in sympathy with 
her mistress, she asks Lucrece why she is sad and Lucrece tells her to be 
quiet (3282 ff.). When Helen’s maid opens the door, she asks Helen what she 
lacks and Helen, smiling, bids her “a while her question to forbeare” (360). 
Lucrece’s malediction upon night (764 ff.) resembles in a general way Helen’s 
cursing of night (277 ff.), though the latter impartially curses day too. Both 
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heroines accuse the sun which shines on them of bringing their shame to light 
(Lucrece 1088 ff., Hellen 211 ff.). There is a faint resemblance between Tin- 
dareus’ asking Helen why she is disconsolate (421 ff.) and Collatine’s asking 
Lucrece the same question (1597 ff.). Verbal parallels, so far as I can find, are 
few. The most arresting is the phrase “load of lust”: 


She bears the load of lust he left behind (Lucrece 734) 
Bearing the loade of lust that Theseus left me (Hellen 323). 


The remainder I should call coincidences rather than parallels; the following 
are the closest: 


The siluer-shining queen he would distain (Lucrece 786) 
When Leucotheas siluer-shining light (Hellen 7) 


Sable night, mother of Dread and Fear (Lucrece 117) 

When Vesperus the starre of Sable night (Hellen 9) 

And twinckling stars, the Sunnes of sable night (Hellen 243) 
and night attended by her Sable guard (Hellen 850) 


Shee desperat with her nailes her flesh doth teare (Lucrece 739) 
Made my hands means my beauties harmes to act (Hellen 180) 
My beautie cause of this my forced harme, 

I painted with the piercing of my nayles (Hellen 181 £.) 


Like mistie vapours when they blot the skie (Venus 184) 
And let thy mustie vapours march so thicke (Lucrece 782) 
My sorrowes signes, like mysty vapours flew (Hellen 327) 


And wip’t the brinish pearle from her bright eies (Lucrece 1213) 
My brinish teares began to fill anew (Hellen 325) 
When with her eies brim ful of brinish water (Hellen 475) 


As the danke earth weepes at thy languishment (Lucrece 1130) 
Shal tune our heart-strings to true languishment (Lucrece 1141) 
Yet neither knoweth th’others languishment (Hellen 382) 


Her azure vaines, her alablaster skinne, 

Her corall lips, her snow-white dimpled chin (Lucrece 419 f.) 

while she did bath her Alablaster limmes, . . . 

adowne the streame a milke-white Swan there swims (Hellen 602 ff.) 


While these similarities certainly admit of the assumption that Trussell had 
read Lucrece, an assumption one would make on general principles anyway, 
equally certainly they do not sustain the charge of plagiarism. Even if they 
impress others more than they do me, allowance must be made for the fact 
that similar resemblances to other complaint poems can be collected. For ex- 
ample, as Professor Smith has pointed out, Helen “blames her beauty and her 
youth in the manner of Rosamond”. Drayton’s Matilda (113 ff.) does the same 
thing. Two pieces of mythological decoration used by Trussell—the comparison 
of the heroine to Io (103 ff.) and reference to the rape of Amymone by 
Neptune (167 f.)—are also found in Rosamond (402 ff., 377 ff.). The peacock’s 
embarrassment at the sight of his legs is used to illustrate shame in both 
Hellen (775 ff.) and Matilda (673 ff.). The rare word rosall (767) is also in 
Scillaes Metamorphosis (“Her roseall lip alied to his pale cheeke”, sig. A3”). 
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The use of priape as a verb (573) is evidently imitated from Warner’s Albions 
England (VI.xxxi). There is every likelihood that Trussell was acquainted 
with most or all of the complaint poems of his time and of the commonplaces 
which abound in them; there is no reason to think that he borrowed more 
from Lucrece than from the others. The notion that Hellen is a plagiarism of 
Lucrece could be conceived only in ignorance of other poems of the type. 

The suggestion that the 18-line “sonnet” on sig. A3” of Trussell’s book is an 
encomion on Shakespeare, perhaps the most sensational claim for the interest 
of the book that has been made, also does not hold up under examination. It is 
based on two assumptions: (1) that the poem was written by Trussell and 
that its subject is therefore some other poet, (2) that Trussell was a neighbor 
and friend of Shakespeare’s. The first assumption is natural enough since the 
poem is signed with Trussell’s initials, but it is only an assumption since the 
initials are as common as any other pair in the alphabet with the possible ex- 
ception of “W.S.” And it is beset by difficulties. If Trussell wrote a poem in 
praise of Shakespeare (or anybody else) and wished to publish it in his book, 
why did he leave the identity of the poet he admired completely obscure? If 
the motive in so publishing such a poem was advertising the admired poet’s 
skill or Trussell’s admiration of him, such a mode of publication was com- 
pletely self-defeating. What is more, the position of the poem in the book, in 
the place where poems commending the author were usually placed, and its 
being followed by two poems undoubtedly addressed to Trussell would then 
give every reader a false clue. Adopting this view of the poem obliges us to 
assume incredible bungling on the part of Trussell or his publisher or both. 
As for the supposition that Trussell was a neighbor or friend of Shakespeare, 
enough has been said about that already. 

A much less difficult hypothesis, in my opinion, is that I. T. and Trussell 
are two different persons. If so, the poem becomes a commendation of the 
author of Faire Hellen like the two others which follow it and offers no diffi- 
culties whatever. It overstates the case for Trussell’s mediocre talents, but of 
course nothing else is to be expected in a poem of this kind. We must accept 
it as a coincidence that Trussell and his friend had the same initials, but such 
a coincidence is easier to believe in than Trussell’s printing a poem lauding a 
fellow poet in such a way that it might be, very likely would be, taken as a 
poem in commendation of himself. 

The source of Trussell’s story is difficult to identify. It is not Colluthus: his 
subject is the judgment of Paris and its consequences. The abduction of Helen 
by Theseus, though much less notorious than that by Paris, was sufficiently 
well known in antiquity and the Renaissance. A very circumstantial account of 
it is given by Diodorus Siculus (1v, 63); it is also mentioned by Ovid, Hyginus 
{uxx1x), Plutarch, Apollodorus (III. x. 7), Pausanias (I, xli), and others. Of 
these Ovid and Plutarch were no doubt the most accessible to Trussell. Ovid 
mentions the incident in Heroides xvi (Paris to Helen) and xvm (Helen to 
Paris), but of course the main subject of these letters is the impending elope- 
ment. Plutarch (“Theseus” 31) gives the outlines of the story thus: 

But that which commeth nearest to the trothe in this case, and which in 
deede by many authors is testified, was in this sorte. Theseus and Pirithous 
went together to the cittie of Lacepzmon, where they tooke awaye Hellen 
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(being yet very younge) euen as she was dauncing in the temple of Diana 
surnamed Orthia: and they fled for life. They of Lacepzmon sent after her, 
but those that followed went no further then the cittie of Tecza. Now when 
they were escaped out of the countrye of PELoponnesvs, they agreed to 
drawe lots together, which of them two should haue her, with condition 
that whose lot it were to haue her, he should take her to his wife, and 
should be bound also to helpe his companion to get him another. It was 
Theseus happe to light vpon her, who caryed her to the cittie of APHIDNEs, 
bicause she was yet to younge to be maried. Whether he caused his 
mother to come to bring her vp, and gaue his friend called Aphidnus the 
charge of them both, recommending her to his good care, and to kepe it 
so secretly, that no bodye should knowe what was become of her. Bicause 
he would doe the like for Pirithous (according to th’ agrement made be- 
twext them) he went into Epirvs with him to steale the daughter of 
Aidoneus, king of the Motosstans, . . . Euen as Menestheus was very hotte 
about this practise, the warre of the Tyndarides fell out at that instant, 
which greatly furthered his pretence. For these T'yndarides (to wit the 
children of Tyndarus) Castor and Pollux, came downe with a great armie, 
against the cittie of ArHEeNs: and some suspect sore that Menestheus was 
cause of their comming thither. Howbeit at the first entrie they dyd no 
hurte at all in the countrye, but only demaunded restitution of their sister. 
To whom the citizens made aunswer, that they knewe not where she was 
left: and then the brethern beganne to make spoyle, and offer warre in 
deede. Howbeit there was one called Academus, who hauing knowledge 
(I cannot tell by what meane) that she was secretly hidden in the cittie 
of Apnipnes, reuealed it vnto them. . . . So they went and pitched their 
campe before the cittie of ApHipnes, and hauing wonne the battell, and 
taken the cittie by assault, they raced the place. . . . Neuertheles £thra, 
Theseus mother, was caried prisoner to Lacep#mon, and from thence to 
Trota with Hellen, as some saye. 


This episode is also recorded in such Renaissance reference books as Calepine’s 
and Cooper’s dictionaries and the Mythologie of Natalis Comes. A brief and 
somewhat garbled version is included by Boccaccio in his account of Helen in 
De claris mulieribus. 

But Trussell’s version of the story is not very much like these. In what may 
be called the standard form of the story Helen is not raped: she is kidnapped, 
at the age of ten years according to Diodorus, and rescued by her brothezs 
Castor and Pollux without harm. But the idea of a rape is not necessarily 
Trussell’s invention. There is an alternative version of Helen’s abduction 
which puts a different face on it. Before narrating the story as above, Plutarch 
discusses conflicting reports of it, some of them much more discreditable to 
Theseus than that which he finally gives. One form of the alternative version 
makes Helen the mother of Iphigenia. Pausanias (II. xxii) gives the details thus: 


Near the Lords is a sanctuary of Eilethyia, dedicated by Helen when, 
Theseus having gone away with Peirithous to Thesprotia, Aphidna had 
been captured’ by the Dioscuri and Helen was being brought to Lace- 
daemon, For it is said that she was with child, was delivered in Argos, 
and founded there the sanctuary of Eilethyia, giving the daughter she bore 
to Clytemnestra, who was already wedded to Agamemnon, while she her- 
self subsequently married Menelaus. 
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The idea that Helen was not restored intact would also be inferred from the 
somewhat obscure legend of her flight to Egypt with Theseus (Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini tres, ed. G. H. Bode, Cellis, 1834, p. 120). Thus 
making Helen a victim of Theseus’ lust may have been an idea which Trussell 
derived from some form of this story. 

But even so Trussell’s poem is not much like any account of the rape of 
Helen which I have found. Theseus’ courtship, the violation by stealth and 
force, the flight of Theseus, Helen’s despair, her furtive return to her father’s 
house, the accidental betrayal of her secret, the shrewd counsels of the nurse 
and her mother, and the role of the nurse itself are all peculiar to this poem. 
Until a version of the story much more like Trussell’s is found, I think we 
may be content to suppose that he invented it. To those who assume that 
story-tellers always borrow and never invent and to those reluctant to credit 
Trussell with powers of invention (which, as a matter of fact, are sometimes 
conferred upon poor poets just as they are sometimes withheld from good 
ones), I would suggest that the story was no great feat of invention. Trussell 
had three things to begin with: the legend of a rape of Helen by Theseus, a 
knowledge of Greek legend that supplied the setting, the identity of Helen’s 
parents, and other elementary data, and the tradition of the complaint. In a not 
remarkably inventive mind, the last could, I think, readily enough shape the 
fundamental data into such a story as we find. The complaint type, I imagine, 
is really the shaping force which reconciled the tradition of a rape of Helen 
earlier than her seduction by Paris with the better-known story of her marriage 
to Menelaus, It is as if, casting about for a wronged heroine not already treated 
in a complaint poem, Trussell happily lighted on the first rape of Helen, and 
once he had done so, the requirements of the complaint type dictated his 
manipulation of his meager materials. 


* * * 


In the text that follows I have reproduced the Rosenbach copy literatim ex- 
cept in a few places where a letter or mark of punctuation has failed to print 
but is visible in the Dublin copy. The punctuation is often preposterous, but I 
have not altered it. In the notes that follow I (a) call attention to typographical 
and other errors in the text, (b) enumerate the variant readings of the Dublin 
copy, (c) gloss archaic words and allusions possibly obscure to the reader, and 
(d) call attention to the accentuation of words stressed differently from the 
twentieth-century standard. 
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THE FIRST RAPE OF FAIRE HELLEN BY JOHN TRUSSELL 


To the Reader. 


—amphora cepi 
In$titui currente rota nunc vrcens exit. Horat. 


Primitiz, fhal be made partakers of my follie, pardon 

(I pray you) my prefumption in prefuming to print 

fo preuaricating a pamphlet, and with partialitie on 
my part, cenfure of my procedings, leaft if with an vnpar- 
tiall infight you examine to the proofe each literate ca- 
dence and lineall accedence of this my vntutord Poeme, 
you fhall finde the one fo full of contrarieties, the other fo 
farre from congruitie, the continuance of both fo repleate 
with abfurdities, and the conclufion of al fo abrupt, that you 
will rather condemne them for wafte paper, then com- 
mend them for praifeworthie: yet if you vouchfafe with 
a fauourable glaunce fleightlie to ouerlooke this ouer- 
fleight firft fruites of my ouer barren Mufe, and with pati- 
ence to permit each abortiue imperfection of my artleffe 
Poetrie to paffe without reprehenfion, it may be, manie 
moneths fhall not paffe, before I pleafure you with fome 
more pleafing Poetrie, till when, committing the prote- 
ction of my Poefie to the patronizing of the curteous, rea- 
die to receiue what the readieft reuiling carper can inflict 
I leaue you to your hearts content, and my felfe to all ha- 
ters contempt. 


(5 Pints, and others, which by perufing thefe my 


Vel volo, vel vellem. 
IOHN TRVSSEL. 
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Sonnet. 


— praife thy worth or to applaud thy wit, 
Or to commend thy pleafing Poetrie: 
Were but to fhew my infufficiencie, 
Which cannot equall what thy felfe haft writ. 
for thou maift challenge not vnworthily, 
true Vertues merits, Fames eternitie, 
Vpon thy browes perpetually to fit. 
then what need I to laud thy Poefie, 
(which cannot pen thy praife effectuallie) 
Sith Phoebus Laurell will eternize it. 
yet though thy owne deferts fufficient be, 
to praife thy felfe without my praifing thee. 
My praife cannot difparage thee a whit, 
Yet fince our friendfhip and our amitie. 
commaunded me as much: (and hee, 
Qui tua non laudat deteriora dabit) 
I haue aduentur’d, as each eye may fee, 
to fhame my felfe in feeking praife for thee. 
He 


A Mongst the Laureats of thefe latter dayes, 
and moderne Poetes of fucceeded time: 

Whofe well deferuing workes haue won them praife, 
why doeft not thou aduenture for to clime. 

Which well deferu’}t if I deferts may deeme, 

cAs much as fome that are of more efteeme. 


Nay fhould I {peake as fimplie I fuppofe, 
thou merits more then manie of more yeares: 
For though thy workes, thy yet weake age difclofe, 
yet in that weaknes there {uch worth appeares, 
That if thy fubiet equalde but thy ftile, 
All men would it commend, but none reuile. 


Yet though thy Subiect be indeed a toy, 
Juch as the graueft wittes regarde not much: 
Yet fits it with thy yeares, becaufe a boy, 
youth pleafing matters onely for to touch. 
But thy {weet ftile as farre exceeds thy fubiet, 
As beautie doth excell her bafeft obiect. 
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Yet let not ones defect hide th’others glorie, 
but let ones worth enable th’others want: 20 
So fhall each eie that haps to view thy ftorie, 
commend thy method, though thy matter skant, 
And with due praife applaud thy infant wit, 
Whofe workes furpafje what fome more olde haue writ. 
Ted. 


Ead what I write, and as thou readeft, marke, [A4"] 
whereto the purport of thefe lines do tend: 
Although that Ariftarchus chaunce to barke, 
againft this Poeme, which thou wel haft pend. 
Or mifconceited Momus be offended, 5 
Againft this poeme, which thou well haft ended. 


Regard thou neither them nor their obiections, 
but profecute thy predifclofde intention: 
For {quint-eied Zoilus feuere fuggeftions, 
cannot inueterate thy inuention. 10 
Nor can the vpftart carpers of our time, 
Show reafon to deride thy wel coucht rime. 


Then let the world be witnes of thy wit, 
and let the Printers profit be thy paine: 

That after-ages may admire thy writ, 15 
and Stationers applaud thee for their gaine. 

At fo few yeares which haft a Poeme pend, 

Which pitch-mouth‘d prowlers dare not difcommend. 


And where thou didft in thy laft letter fhowe, 
that oft affection blindes the readers eie: 20 
And therefore wifht if I did anie know, 
that would vouchfafe to read thy poetrie. 
That I fhould craue their cenfures in thy name, 
And fend thee word how they allowed the fame. 


I here proteft before the imperiall throne, 25 
of him that fits aboue the ftarrie skie: 

I fend not vnto thee ones mind alone, 
but manies, that applaud thy poefie. 

And all conclude in one thy Mufe to be, 

Sufficient to decore both her and thee. 30 


Then vfe no more ({weet friend) at my intreat, 
{uch friuolous precraftinate delayes: 
But print this pamphlet, which in my conceit, 
for thy young yeares deferues an elders praife: 35 
Then put in print this Rape of Helena, 
Aut actum e&t de amicitia. 
S. 1. 
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The firft Rape of faire [B] 
HELLEN. 
Inopem me copia fecit. 


VV Hen Ianiuere with froft had nipt the flowers, 
and Februarie fpent his chil-cold dew: 
When March his blafts were turnd to Aprill fhowers, 
and pleafing-Maie gan change Dame Tellus hew. 
When Floras pride, had garnifhed the fieldes, 5 
With fuch {weet hearbs as Vers-Solftitiall yeelds. 


When Leucotheas filuer-fhining light, 
obfcur’d the perfect brightneffe of the day: 
When Vefperus the f{tarre of Sable night, 
did her imperfect glimmering fhine difplay. 10 
When that betwixt nights-darknes and dayes-brightnes 
There did appeare another-feeming likenes. 


VValking the woods to recreate my mind, 
(whom winters wafte had welnigh made forlorne) 

Each thing was hufht, {till was the muttering wind, 15 
and Prognes fifter perched on a thorne. 

Contemning fleep, though other birds were fleeping, 

Gan carroll foorth her woes in bird-like weeping. 


Thus for my pleafure walking as I went, 
I faw a Maid (a Maiden in attire) 20 
With haires difheueld, eyes with tears befprent, 
which when I faw, I hafted to draw nier. 
That I at eafe might heare her caufe of woe. 
And briefly thus fhe gan her caufe to fhowe. 


Ye Siluane fhrubs, whofe branches gins to bloome: [B"] 
bend downe your boughs to entertaine my groning: 26 
Ye fpringing hearbs that {prout by Cloris doome, 
vouchfafe a while to heare my caufe of moning. 
You beafts & birds that mongft thefe boughs are fleeping 
Defift from fleepe, to forrow at my weeping. 30 


I was Helena, erft dame Natures woonder, 
the trothleffe daughter of king Tindarus: 
Beloued mate till luft did caufe me funder, 
of Spartas king, praifeworthy Menalaus. 
Caftor & Pollux, thofe two twinning brothers, 35 
Were fonnes of Leda, fhe was al our mothers. 
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Thus was I made a Princeffe by difcent, 
and faire I was, the only gift of Nature: 

Ne lackt I ought that might the fame augment, 
but liued for a while a happie creature. 

Till Fame the caufer of enfuing fhame, 

From furtheft coafts did bruite abroad my name, 


For eight {core moneths almoft I liu’d a maide, 
free from all finnes if free from felfe-conceit: 
Subiect to none, of all almoft obay’d, 
I flept fecure, as free from Loues deceit. 
But when to riper yeares I had attained, 
That thing betide, that me oft after pained. 


For when that I by heauens permiffion, 
grew fit for that, that beft fits maides defire, 
I meane when I gain’d manumiffion, 
of childifh bondage to my carefull fire. 
That thing did chance which to my endleffe woe, 
I am enforft vnto the world to fhow. 


Yet finnes-deferued fhame ere I begin, 

bids leaue abruptlie, and let no more know it, 
But fince I liuing neuer fear’d to finne, 

why being dead, fhould I be fham’d to fhowe it. 
No fith I liuing neuer fham’d to att it, 
Now being dead, I will in fhame detect it. 


No fooner had falfe eare-delighting Fame, 

made knowne my beautie, Natures ornament: 
The only caufe of my abortiue blame, 

to be not common, but moft excellent. 
For loue, or luft, or both I know not whether, 
But many millions {till reforted hither. 


Looke how in Hydla hunnie-fucking Bees, 


when Pheebus fhines, forfake their hiued bowers: 


Lothing to touch defembling Alpine trees, 
doe cling together on the faireft flowers: 

So came ennobled wights in generall, 

To view my beauty, that furpaffed all. 


Lordes of efteeme, and knightes of high degree, 
came firft to fee, and after to be {ped: 
Others that were not of like dignitie, 
came neither for to woe not yet to wed. 
But vnder token of their loue or dutie, 
Of purpofe came to fee my matchleffe beautie. 
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Mongft whom firft caufe of my firft caufed care, 
came the Athenian Duke, Egeus heire. 

Who for he heard no one might make compare, 
with me, which was efteem’d the only faire. 

Came to my fathers pallace, not to wooe me, 

But as I thinke, as deftin’d to vndoo me. 


For he no fooner had obtainde a view, 
of my furpaffing common comlineffe: 
But he ex tempore began to fue 
to gaine through me loues fained happineffe. 
He fu’d and feru’d, no loue phrafe was vnufed, 
That might haue gaind what he would haue abufed. 


My loue it was he would fo faine haue gained, 
my loue it was that he fo ill deferued: 

For though his heart with Lechers luft were pained, 
yet he alonely ought to haue referued 

His faith to whom his faith he erft did plight, 

And not her faith difloyallie to quight. 


But he difloyal, falfe and treacherous, 
vnkind, vnconftant, and vncurteous: 
Luxurious, luftfull, and moft lecherous, 
vntrue, vngratefull, vile, and vicious. 
In wedlocke, friendfhip and to chaftitie, 
Did profequute his fuit vnceffantlie. 


The metamorphifde childe of Inachus, 
transformde by Joue through Iunos ieloufie: 
Grazing vpon the bankes of Alpheus, 
was neuer watched halfe fo narrowly, 
By olde Ariftoes hundred-eyed child, 
As I was watcht by him to be beguild. 


Oft nam’d he loue, but then he thought of luft, 
oft nam’d he fancy, meaning lechery: 
Oft he defired me his faith to truft, 
when that his truth proou’d trothleffe treacherie. 
Yet I not knowing luft, too yoong to loue, 
Could neither fancie nor affection prooue. 


Thus much I told him, and fo much he knew, 
but nought auailde my telling, or his knowing: 
Sith that he neuer did defift to fue, 
but at conuenient houres would {till be wooing. 
And with fuch we thewd wordes he me affailed, 
That if I had knowne Loue, he had preuailed. 
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At length when that he faw he fu’d in vaine, 
and that my yeares deny’d to yeeld compafsion: 
When he perceiu’d it booted not complaine, 
becaufe my youth deny’d to eafe his pafsion. 
He left to woo, although his fancie flamed, 
And outwardlie made fhowe to be reclamed. 


He fram’d his lookes as free from fancies fire, 
his countenance was buxome to the fight: 
So cunningly he cloked his defire, 
that I fuppofde his heat was altered quight. 
But though his hearts ill thought he thus did {mother, 
Chaunce to my care at length did it difcouer. 


For when alone one day he chaunc’d me fee, 
careleflie walking on the fandie fhore: 
And feeing no wight neere my helpe to be, 
he neuer ftaid as he was woont before. 
To plead for pittie to the pittileffe, 
Or aske for mercie of the mercileffe. 


But thinking fortune fauour’d his intent, 
becaufe he me fo hapleflie did meete: 
Iudging nought then his purpofe could preuent, 
except it were the {wiftneffe of my feet. 
(Which dreading nought his ill intent in running, 
Hafted not thence but refted till his comming.) 


What with the {wiftneffe of his haftned pace, 
and the fharp fpurre of his enflam’d defire: 
At length he did attaine vnto the place, 
where firft brake foorth his {parks of hidden fire. 
(For he did it while then fo flylie cloake, 
That there might be perceiu’d, nor flame, nor {moke. 


Breathleffe at firft he fet him by my fide, 
panting he ftriueth for to gather wind: 
And for a while doth dum and {peachleffe bide, 
thus breathleffe, faint and {peechleffe he can find 
Nor wind, nor ftrength, nor words to act his will, 
Vntill that he reuiu’d by fitting full. 


But when his wind was well recouered, 

his faintnes gone & his loft {peech regained, 
His hearts il-tent he openly difcouered, 

leauing his Knighthood & my chaft name ftained. 
Making himfelfe caufe of my infamie, 
And me the fubiect of his tyrannie. 
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To fhew the manner of his motions, 

or manifeft his monfterlike mifufing, 
Were vaine: f{ufficeth it his actions, 

did only tend vnto my faire, abufing. 
For as his Granfire vide Amymone, 
So tyrantlike this traytor vfed me. 


He fuckt the {weet & let me keep the fowre, 
He pluckt the bloffome and left me the braunch, 
I had the ftalke, he ftole away the floure, 
wherewith his marrow-fretting luft to ftaunch. 
He forc’d my flefh his fancie to fulfill. 
He hath his with by force without my will. 


His wifh thus ended and my woe begun, 
away he pofteth, leauing me alone: 
Shaming as feem’d the fhame that he had done, 
and grieu’d to heare my hearts excefsiue mone. 
Whilft I exclaiming on this curfed fact, 
Made my hands means my beauties harmes to act, 


My beautie caufe of this my forced harme, 
I painted with the piercing of my nayles: 
My head of her attyre I did difarme: 
and with my hands my haires like foes affayles, 
Pulling them of from off my naked head, 
Whole purple gore did ftaine white beautie red. 


My {calding fighes, my woes interpreters, 

flew foorth like vapours rifing from the floods: 
My founding outcries, harts {wift meffengers, 

burft foorth like Ecchoes from the hollow woods. 
Whilft that my teares, true feruants to my paine, 
Fell from mine eies lik drops of Aprill raine. 


My tongue true tennant of my troubled thought, 
burft foorth in bitter banning my bad burden: 
Withing that he whofe worke my wracke had wrought 
(that Lerna-like lafciuious luftfull Lurden) 
Which fuckt my {weet, might fuccourleffe fuftaine, 
Perpetually perpetuall pining paine. 


Thus actuallie my actuall Arteries, 
did fignify my forrowes fimpathie: 

My head, handes, haires, voice-moouing tongue & eyes, 
do manifeft their mutuall miferie. 

Making the wind a witneffe of my woe, 


Which Eccho-like when that I figh’d did blowe. 
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My haire difheueld hanging ore mine cies, 
made day feeme darkneffe darker then the night, 
VVhich made me thinke that Ves#a through my cries, 
of pittie purpofelie obfcur’d the light. 
That while my eyes their courfe in woe were keeping, 
One eie might not beholde the tothers weeping. 


But when that Phebus in his VVeft decline, 
fhone through my Amber lockes vpon my face: 
I then fufpected that the Sun did fhine, 
of purpofe to difcouer my difgrace. 
VVhen for becaufe my face he fhould not fee, 
I clofely coucht my head vpon my knee. 


Then ay defiring nights obfcuritie, 

with duskie cloudes to dimme the firmament, 
I neuer ceaft my woes extremitie, 

nor yeelded leafure to my languifhment. 
But made the rockes reporters of my gronings, 
And waters witneffe of my ficke foules monings. 


VVhilft Caitiffe he came to my fathers court, 
prepareth prefently to poaft away: 

Coyning excufes in fuch cunning fort, 
that none fufpected, but he could not ftay: 

No more he could in deed, for finne fo vrgde him, 


That he durft {taie no more, leaft fhame fhuld fcurdge him. 


Eache thing prepared for this haftie Deuill, 
away he pofteth with celeritie: 

When Tindarus fufpecting nought the euill, 
that he had proffered my virginitie: 

Affociates him in kindneffe on the way, 


Whofe luft of late had wrought his childes decay. 


In all this time my father neuer mift me, 
little fufpecting my recountleffe care: 
He rather iudg’d me for my {port to be, 
roufing the Bucke, or courfing of the Hare. 
Then in this Sandy defert all alone. 
Hopeleffe and helpleffe, to recount my mone. 


But when dim clowdes, the enemies to light, 
had ouerfhadowed the element: 

And twinckling ftars, the Sunnes of fable night, 
had tane poffeffion in the firmament. 

Then Tindarus gan mifle my company, 

And to fufpect fome traitors tyrannie. 
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He gins fufpect, but what he cannot tell, 

he doubts the worft, but knows not what it is: 
He feareth that his daughter is not well, 

yet cannot iudge wherein fhe is amis, 
Now feares he this, now that, but all is one, 
What he fhuld moft haue feard, is yet vnknown. 


Himfelfe too foone to feeke me he doth hie, 
and yet too late to find his maiden-child: 
For fhe is changed to her contrarie, 
and her chaft name with vnchaft act delfilde. 
I was a maide, my maidenhead is loft, 
Then they in vaine to feeke a maiden pofte. 


But all this while poore I fate difcontent, 
wifhing the cloudes the meffengers of night: 
Would hafte to fend the day to banifhment, 


and duskie my{tes would ouerwhelme the light. 


That I vnfeene to chamber couertlie, 
Might bring my felfe through darknes fecrecie. 


When heauing vp my head from off my knee, 
whereon while now it had continued: 

Seeing the Moone in Phoebus place to be, 
lending the light which fhe of late renewed. 

Who palely fhining gaue no perfect light, 

But each thing was obfcurde by obfcure night. 


Then gan new forrow vexe my foules falt tafte, 
and vncoth paffions to affaile my heart: 

When weying prefent paine with pleafure paft, 
my forepaft folace with my feeling {mart. 

My hoarfe-growne voice a frefh began to mutter, 

And to the fenceles rockes new forrowes vtter. 


I curft the night, conceiler of my fhame, 
becaufe it reprefented Hellens woes: 
I curft the day, the enemy to blame, 
for feare it would my rauifhment difclofe, 
I curft them both, for they did reprefent 
My honour paft, and my difhonour prefent. 


I iudg’d the glorious day to reprefent 
ths Sun-fhine glory of my priftine ftate. 
The night refembled my foule rauifhment, 
the onlie fubie¢ct of my foules debate, 
For as the day was darkened by the night, 
So Hellens rape eclipft her honours light. 
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Thus fate I {till charactering my croffe, 
curfing the caufe of my calamity: 290 
Continually bemoning my foules loffe, 
the priceleffe loffe of my virginity. 
Withing that death to end my miferie, 
Would now begin to act my tragedie. 


431 


But when that venus in her region, [C2] 
had paft the Tiptick in he Zodiack. 296 
And Pheebe left in this our Horizon, 
to lend her light when all the aire was black 
With cole-black clouds, that darkt the firmament, 
And that no Starre was in the Element. 300 


Then I began to defcant what was beft, 
in hafte to hie me to my Fathers Court, 
And to explaine to him my foules vnreft, 
or els thereof to none to make report. 
Or like an exile euermore to be, 305 
And kin or countrey neuer more to fee. 


But when I had debated on thefe three, 
which would be beft to cloak my crafed name: 
I iudg’d it moft conuenient to bee, 
back to returne, but not to fhow my fhame 310 
To any one, but whom I knew would be 
Faithfull in counfell and in fecrecie. 


This thus defcided and concluded on, 
backe I returned to Laconia: 

Whereas my parentes mutually did mone, 315 
the too long abfence of their Hellena, 

Wherto at length when that I had attained, 

Pasfions anew poore pafsion’d Hellen pained. 


For then remembring how from thence I came, 
a maid in fubftance, fhow, in word and weed: 320 
And now return’d to my perpetuall fhame, 
A Virgin but in fhow and none in deed. 
Bearing the loade of luft that Thefeus left me, 
And wanting that whereof he had bereft me. 


My brinifh teares began to fill anew, [C2"] 
the hollow feats of my half drowned cies: 326 
My forrowes fignes, like myf{ty vapours flew, 
making the aire to ecchoe with my cries. 
Ne’er difcontinuing my continued cares, 
Vntill I came vnto my chamber ftaires. 330 
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Which I afcending, found my chamber lockt, 

my windowes clofed, and my women fleeping: 
Where with my finger whilft I foftly knockt, 

my tear bleard eies a frefh burft out a weeping. 
And my hearts herrald made fuch mickle moning, 
That they which flept were waked with my groning. 


Who fuddenly awaked with the noife, 
were fore affrighted with my fudden cries: 
And well perceiuing that the dolefull voice, 
vnder their chamber window did arife. 
Fearing as feem’d fome daunger that might hap, 
Clofely themfelues in their bed- clothes they wrap. 


Like as the Oftrich in a fhowre of rain, 
if he can get a bufh to hide his head: 
Suppofeth that his plumes vnwet remaine, 
fo they thus clofely fhrowded in their bed, 
Thought themfelues fafe from whatfome’er might fall, 
Although no fafetie were therein at all. 


At length I cride to let their miftreffe in, 

but crie I, call I, do I what I will: 
My cries and calles they force not of a pin, 

for though I crie or call, they reft them ftill. 
Till one more bolde then th’other, {aid fheed trie, 
Both who, and what I was, that thus did cry. 


Wherewith fhe lightiy leapeth from her bed, 
cafting a {lender mantle o’er her backe: — 
The chamber dore fhe had not opened, 
before fhe askt of me what I did lacke. 
When I halfe {miling at her fimple feare, 
Bid her a while her queftion to forbeare. 


Till that the dore were ope, and I were in, 
wherewith as feemd, fhe knowing it was I: 
Loth any more through ignorannce to fin, 
fhe opes the dore: and with lowe curtefie 
Crau’d pardon for her forepaft ignorance, 
Which caufde her perpetrate fo foule offence. 


I being in, fhe fought to find a light, 
But I bad her to let the light alone: 
For why, I thought the darknes was too bright, 
for her whofe heart was ouewhelm’d with mone. 
And bad her leauing me to hie to reft, 
For folitarie thoughts fit forrow beft. 
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But fhe a while moft maidenlie did paufe, 
mufing from whence fhould {pring this alteration, 
Yet would not feeme for to demaund the caufe 
leaft fhe might mooue my indignation. 
But like a modeft maiden mute fhe f{tands, 
Whilft weeping I fate wringing of my hands. 


I wept to thinke vpon my wofull fall, 
fhe weeps to fee her Miftreffe malecontent: 
Sighes flie from me: teares from her eies doe fall, 
yet neither knoweth th’others languifhment. 
Thus in our teares there was a fimpathie, 
Yet neither knew th’others reafon why, 


At length I fighing might perceiue her Eccho, 
and in her ecchoing to giue two for one: 
Which made me meruaille at her fudden forrow, 
and to demaund of her her caufe of mone. 
She foone repilde: you know the reafon why 
Your felfe doe weep, for that fame caufe weep I. 


Then I fuppofed, hearing her fay fo, 
that Thefe-us had harm’d both her and me: 
And fo to both had geuen one caufe of woe, 
and not that one had caufde boths mifery. 
Which fo afrefh did gall my fore galde wound, 
That in a traunce I funcke vnto the ground. 


Poore Clemence (fo my maid was cald) with {peed, 
pittying my cafe yet ignorant to aide me: 
Difclofeth to the reft their Ladies need, 
who hafting thither fundry waies affaid me. 
To bring againe, but doe they what they may, 
Dead {till lie I as colde, as liquid clay. 


They {top my wind my garments they vnlofe, 

they bend my ioints they rub my naked skin: 
They hold ftrong-fenting fauours to my nofe, 

they warme my bed, and lay me warme therein. 
And fundry times each feuerall way they trie, 
But as I did, fo dead continued I. 


At length it was concluded by confent, 
to giue my parents notice of my woe: 
And vnto them they fend incontinent, 


one that to them their daughters harme might fhow. 


Who hauing notice of my prefent need, 
Made no delay, but came to me with {peed. 
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SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY 


They come, and finding me not liue, nor dead, 
but between both and fo not perfect one: 
Were at the firft fo fore aftonifhed, 
that {till they f{tood like to a fenceleffe ftone. 
Till that my life was perfectly recouered, 


And my foules breath my liues furuiue difcouered, 


Then Tindarus (his cheeks bedew’d with tears,) 
came louingly and tooke me in his armes: 
Crying, faire daughter comfort of my yeares, 
who is the caufer of thefe caufeleffe harmes. 
Or whence proceeds the ground worke of thy woe, 
Speake (louely daughter) let thy father know. 


If thou be crafde by any maladie, 
Tle craue the counfell of Phyfitions: 
But whofe aduife Ile find a remedie, 
to eafe the burden of thy pafsions. 
If any one in ought haue iniur’d thee, 
I vow at full thou fhalt reuenged be. 


Then {peak {weet child, demonftrate to thy Sire, 


from whence proceeds this vnaccuftom’d change: 


The {moking fighes of thy foule-forrowing fire, 
do feeme vnto thy parents verie {trange. 

Then explicate to me thy fick-foules griefe, 

That I may lend to thee fome wifht reliefe. 


Thus cries he to me, but I refted dum, 
thus did he call but I remained mute: 

Thus praid he, but my tongue was tipt with mum, 
fo that my {peech could not obey his fuite. 

For crie he, call he, pray he, al’s in vaine, 

Nor prayers, cries, nor calles, their wifh can gaine. 


When he vnable more to to contemplate 

the fenceleffe fubftance of his {peechleffe daughter: 
With foules-fwolne forrow grieuing at my fate, 

and eies repleat with drops of teare-falne water. 
He parteth {peechleffe, {peechles leauing me, 
For forrow {peechleffe made vs both to be. 


He gone, my mother with the like lament, 
(making her proem with a figne of woe) 
Defires me to declare my difcontent, 
and vnto her my caufe of forrow fhowe. 
And not my forrow with felfe wil to double, 
But eafe my care with fhowing of my trouble. 
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Show me (quoth fhe) thy foules concealed {mart, 
and let me knowe the caufe of thy complaints: 
That I in teares with thee may beare a part, 
to eafe thy burdned hart before it faints. 
And not by cloaking it thy forrow keep, 
For forrow waits in teares where many weep. 


This while fate fhe {till looking on my face, 
expecting an{were from a {peachleffe creature. 

But fhame had feald my lips with foules difgrace, 
fo that I could not vfe the gift of nature. 

Yet my obedience did commaund me f{peake, 

But dutie could not fhames tongue-tying breake. 


At length my tongue, cares-catarr did diffolue, 
in hope to her my torment to difclofe. 
But when my {peech fhould fhow my tongues refolue, 
It had no found but fighes, true words of woes. 
Whereby my mother gathered to her forrow, 


That tong his {peech nor {peech his voice could borrow. 


When with her eies brim ful of brinifh water, 

and foule imprinted with fowre-forrowes {eale: 
She would haue faid, adue diftreffed daughter, 

but griefe enforc’d her {peech that to conceale. 
And as fhe me behind her {peechleffe left, 
So fhe departed of her {peech bereft. 


She being gone fuppofing no wight neere me, 
the chamber being void of company: 

That whatfoe’er I fhould report, might heare me, 
I gan in curfing Thefeus tyranny, 

To memorize my memorable mone, 

And to reueale what I would not haue knowne. 


Meane while on th’one fide Learna, Ledas Nurfe, 
heard me at length difclofe my difcontent: 

One th’other fide my Nurfe heard me difcourfe, 
the means and maner of my rauifhment. 

And iointly heard my feuerall exclaiming, 

On him that was the caufe of my complaining. 


Thus heard they me, I them nor fawe, nor heard, 
vntill they both vnto me did appeare: 
And did difclofe the thing that I fo feard, 
that any other but my felfe fhould heare. 
Which would haue made my anguifh more to be, 
But that they promift for to fuccour me. 
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SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY 


Daughter (quoth one) I heard thy foules lament, 
the which at once both gals and glads my heart: 
Gals for to thinke vpon thy rauifhment, 
glads that I know wherein to eafe thy {mart, 
If that you will not my good will defpife, 
But follow counfel as I fhal aduife. 


Wherewith I looking gaftlie on her face, 
did aske the Beldame, if fhe did not dote: 
That faid fhe could remedie my difgrace, 
whofe infamie was euen now aflote. 
As if fhe knewe that my Virginitie, 
Once being loft, could reobtained be. 


Daughter (quoth fhe) I pray thee be content. 
harme not thy felfe with incredulitie: 

I would not wifh thee thinke it my entent, 
to flout thee with impofsibility. 

But to difclofe what fhall be for thy weale, 


If thou wilt daine to let me it reueale. 


Who may & will not gentle Nurfe (quoth I) 
haue eafe of paine, deferues to feele the {mart: 
Then if that I a proffered helpe fhould flie, 
my paine would only counteruaile defart. 
But fince remedileffe I iudge it be, 
Pardon ({weet Nurfe) my incredulitie. 


Yet for I will not {corne an olde wiues worde.. 
Ile gladly heare what thou fhalt gently fhowe: 
And though I feare that age cannot affoord, 
the meanes to mittigate my mickle woe. 
I will attend the end of thy report, 
For though it help not, it can doe no hurt. 


Then child (quoth fhe) giue eare vnto thy Nurfe, 
and hearken to my fpeech without difdaine: 

Thy formall perfon’s ne’er a whit the worfe, 
although Virginity haue had a ftaine. 

A maime which though it cannot cured be, 

It may be greatly eafde by fecrecie. 


Had not thy felfe difclofde thine owne difgrace, 


which way fhould fhe or I haue knowne the fame: 


Shame hath not charactered vpon thy face, 
that thy tranfgreffions haue deferued blame. 

Nor can the world fufpitioufly fuppofe, 

Except thy felfe will thy ill hap difclofe. 
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Each thing you know is not as it doth feeme, 
all are not Schollers that haue School-mens bookes: 
Each thing that gliftereth, gold we muft not deeme, 
nor all thofe Veftals, that haue Vefta’s lookes. 
Ere thou wert borne, and after thou art dead; 
The'ill looke like maides, that haue no mayden-head. 


Virginitie, Maides chiefe accounted treafure, 
fenc’d fo precifelie in the worlds quicke eie: 

Is kept with mickle paine, and loft in pleafure, 
and yet is cloak’d fo clofe with fecrecie, 

That few can fee’t except by fome ill chance, 

A Timpany difclofe theyr flie-ftolne dance. 


Hellen need not feare that, fhe is too yoong, 
to breed or beare a baftard for this rape: 
Thy bellie cannot manifeft thy wrong, 
nor make the world a witnes of thy {cape, 
For why? the world will neuer once miftruft, 
Thy tender yeares to be defilde by luft. 


Yet fay the world engender ill fufpe¢t, 

fufpect, falfe feare, falfe feare, foule ieloufie: 
And Ieloufie by triall doe detect, 

the too foone loffe of thy Virginitie. 
What can they cenfure of thy rauifhment, 
Since thoufands are in worfe predicarment. 


Hadft thou confented to his villanie, 
or willinglie fubiected to his will: 
Thou mighteft then haue feard thy obloquie, 
but fince by force he did performe thy ill: 
Blameleffe thou art although thou blotted be, 
Yet if thou blab not, none this blot can fee. 


Wert thou the firft that hadft by luft bin raped, 
as thou art not by thoufands of our fect: 
Should none but thou hereafter be priaped, 
thé mightft thou wel deplore thy names defect 
But fith thou art nor firft, nor laft, but one, 
Cloake it with fecrecy, and end thy mone. 


Oh Nurfe (quoth I) you daunce without the ring, 
you miffe the marke whereat you bend your leuell: 
Your filed fables can no plaifter bring, 
to mittigate the furie of my euill. 
Your wordes are weake, and want efficacie, 
To extirpate Hellenas malladie. 
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SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY 


Counfell may comfort cares Cataftrophe, 
and lenigate a light conceiued griefe: 
But wordes vnto my woes extremitie, 
can neither comfort render, nor reliefe. 
Then holde thy peace good Nurfe and fay no more, 
Thy words want {trength to fearch my forrowes fore. 


Then child (quoth Lerna) marke attentiuely, 
what I to thee aduifedly dilate: 
And thou fhalt fee by proofe that fecrecie, 
is the’onlie plaifter for thy pouirfht ftate, 
And that the matter of {mall moment is. 
Which thou fuppofest to be fo amiffe. 


Thou thinks (quoth fhe) & yet thou art deceiu’d, 
King Tindarus thy lawfull Sire to be: 
But truth it is thy mother hath receiu’d 
a harme vnknowne to all but her and me. 
For fhe (enforc’d) thy father hath cornuted, 
Which (for vnknowne) fhe is for true reputed. 


And thus it channft, one day as fhe was woont, 
while fhe did bath her Alablafter limmes, 
Within the water of a Chriftall foont, 
adowne the f{treame a milke-white Swan there fwims 
Hafting vnto the place where fhe did bathe 
And this fame Swan did worke thy mothers skath. 


For Ioue conuerted to this feeming Swanne, 
came thus of purpofe to fupplant thy mother: 
To whom in likeneffe both of God and man, 
he oft before attempted to difcouer. 
How much he longed at her hand to reape, 
What faith and dutie did commaund to keepe. 


No fooner had this God refembling-Swanne, 
come to the place wher fhe did bathing ftand: 
But that his misbefeeming actions gan 
to giue thy mother for to vnderftand, 
That this Swans fhape that fhrouded Deity, 
Was but a fhift to cloke impiety. 


Wherefore fhe fought to {cape vnto the fands, 
but Joue did intercept her in her flights 

And when the weak are in the ftrongers handes, 
right muft perforce be maftered by might, 

So fhe enforc’d, perforce muft yeeld to force, 

Which he extends on her without remorce. 
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Now he difclofeth that his feathered plumes; 

are God in fubftance, though a Swan in fhowe, 
For proofe whereof, to him he reaffumes 

his priftine fhape wherein he workes her woe: 
For though he counterfeits a feathered weed, 
In his owne fhape he doth a deuillifh deed. 


His luft he eafed and difpleafde thy mother, 

and got foure twins, whereof thy felfe art one: 
Caftor, Pollux, and thy Sifter’s th’other, 

and yet thy mother keeping it vnknowne, 
The King fuppofeth you his owne to be, 
Although your mother knowes the contrarie. 


Thus may you fee your mother hath receiu’d 
a harme exceeding yours, yet kept vnknowne: 
Vnknowne to him her husband is deceiu’d, 
becaufe he thinks her children are his owne. 
And yet fhe cloakes this with fuch fecrecie, 
That none miftrufteth her inconftancie. 


Diuers there are vnknowne, that in like cafe, 

doe beare the burthen of a Cuckold skorne: 
Yet if that none do them in words difgrace, 

thev neuer feare the wearing of the horne. 
For we: « the word no greater then the weight, 
Few would miftruft their too kind wiues deceight. 


Diuers likewife contented are, vnknowne, 
to take an others leauings in their loue: 
And keepe the neft, the birds whereof are flowne. 
and not fufpect what triall true would prooue, 
Yet as they ought by dutie loue their wiues, 
Sufpecting nothing their fore-pafsed liues. 


Amongft the firft thy long-fuppofed father, 
doth weare what if he knew would grieve him fore, 
Amongit the laft who think’ft thy Rofe to gather, 
will be deceiu’d, becaufe t’was ftolne before. 
Yet will not fear’t, if thou vie fecrecie, 
For why the blind deuoureth many a flie. 


Then be thou fecret in thy actions, 

blab not abroad thy vertues forc’d defect: 
But filentlie fo {mother pafsions, 

that neither aire nor Eccho may detett. 
Thy ficke-foules forrowe fo with filencie, 
Thou maift keepe fecrete thy impuritie. 
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SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY 


Thefe and fuch like patheticall perfwades, 
which Lerna vide wrought fo effectuallie, 
That my fad-countenanc’d forrow-feeming fhades, 
were chang’d, and my fights-agents actuallie, 
Did manifeft my forrowes banifhment, 
And my releafe from priftine languifhment. 


Yet for I would not feeme fo foone to ende, 
what I had erft fo earneftlie begun: 

(Faining as though fleeps-waight my liddes did bend, 
and drowfineffe my fences had o’er-run. 

I did entreat them leauing me alone, 

To voide the chamber quickly and be gone. 


When they departing left me to my will, 
with whofe departure I did leaue to weep, 
And ruminated how my hidden ill, 
with filency I might in fecrete keepe. 
For why? I fear’d mine owne fragilitie, 
Becaufe few women can vie fecrecie. 


Silence in Femals is a {peciall gift, 
and fecrecie a vertue in that kind: 
But their deliuery now is growne fo fwift, 
that filence in that fect is hard to find. 
For talke they will, and when their tongues are walking, 
Their fecretes are difclofed in their talking. 


Thus did I feare my imbecility, 
nor did I feare without occafion: 
For when the image of obfcurity. 
was vanifht from the airy region. 
And Leucothea her crepundiat light, 
Had driuen aires-obfcuring clouds to flight. 


Then Clytemneftra came to vifite me, 

to whom vpon demaund I did difclofe, 
(Vnable longer to vie fecrecie) 

The hatefull ground-work of my hapleffe woes: 
Letting her know what I fhould keepe vnknowne, 
Crauing her filence, that forget mine owne. 


When fhe as I was, and all women be, 
too weake to worke the truft in them repofed: 
(Though I entreated her the contrarie) 
yet to another fhe my harme difclofed. 
And fo from me to her, from her to other, 
At length it was difclofed to my mother. 
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Who grieu’d to heare her daughters detriment, 
yet gladly came to counterchecke my care: 710 
Commaunding me to {tint my drirement, 
ceafe my complaint and abrogate difpaire, 
Wifhing me hide my caufe of mifery, 
And fhe had means to eafe my maladie. 


This day are come Ambaffadors (quoth fhe) [E} 
from Sparta’s King vnto Laconia, 716 
To treat a match betwixt himfelfe and thee, 
becaufe he likes thy beauties Idea, 
Now if thou yeeld confent his wife to be, 
Thou maift be freed from future obloquie. 720 


Then caft away this care-containing cloude, 
which fo obfcureth thy tralucent glory: 
Suffer not Sorrow in thefe cies to fhroud, 
wherin each eie may read faire beauties {tory 
But as thou art my daughter, do thy dutie, 725 
Decreafe thy forrow and encreafe thy beautie. 


Looke how the raine reflecting Element, 
obfcures the {plendor of Apollos fhine: 
So doth this beautie clouding drirement, 
eclipfe the glorie of thefe looks of thine. 730 
This cloudie countenanc’d campe of carefulnes, 
Doth ouerfhade this feat of comelineffe. 


Take but this {mall profpectiue inftrument, 
wherein thou maift beholde thy phifnomie: 

There if thou marke what great difparagement, 735 
thy bewty reapeth by this agonie. 

Thou wilt defift to entertaine that thing, 

That to thy fauour fuch disfigures bring. 


How thefe my woes interpreters (quoth I) 
taking the mirrour from my mothers handes: 740 
Doe ftaine the collour of my borrowed die, 
I neither know, nor care to vnderftand. 
Only this thing affuredlie I know, 
My aduerfe fortune doth exceede my woe. 


Yet for I will not difobey your will, [E"] 
nor vie too obftinate aufteritie: 746 
I will in fhewe fo ouerfhade my ill, 


that none fhall iumpe at my extremitie. 
Then doe ({weet mother) what you thall thinke beft, 
Hellens content to yeeld to your beheft. 750 








SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY 


She inlie glad to heare of my confent, 
doth outwardlie in open {howe reioce: 
Telling the King her daughter was content, 
obediently t’allow her fathers choice. 
Who likewife ioying my recouerie, 


Doth to the Legates make difcouerie. 


Of his concording with his childes confent, 
to make their Lord the Lord of his defire: 
Wherewith well pleafde away the Legate went, 
lauding the choice of my fuppofed Sire, 
To fhowe their Soueraigne their fuccesfull {peed, 
Whom well they know would munerate their meed. 


Whilft I difcarding my decreafed dolour, 
forgot the forepaft feare of my offence: 
And only ftudied how to get that collour, 
which melancholy had exiled hence. 
From thefe wan cheekes, without whofe rofall ftaine, 
I could not the true type of beauty gaine. 


Looke what by Arte, or nature could be thought, 
powerfull to pollifh my late perifh’d plumes. 
Was neither left vnvalued, nor vnbought. 
till what by diets, paintings, and perfumes, 
My beautie of her blemifh was depriued, 
And my fo late-collour was reuiued. 


Then as the wearer of poore Argus eies, 

doth vaunt his proud plumes in his maieftie: 
Yet when his Prides ill-pleafing legges he {pies, 

he falles his plumes, and vailes his royaltie. 
Shaming as feemes, his plumes with collours graced, 
Should be with fuch difgracing legges defaced. 


So did I flaunt in new-found fond difguife, 

(fuch as at this day court attenders weare: 
When with newfangles they Idolatrize 

the banckrout beautie of their borrowed haire.) 
Such did I weare, although I needed none, 
My beauty lackt no blazon but her owne. 


Yet when I thought I was in higheft pleafure, 
and my thoughts pleafure in the higheft rate: 
If I but thought of my fo late loft treafure, 
it would my prefent pleafure fo amate, 
That as the Peacoks legs doe bate his pride, 
So do my loffe my liues contentment hide. 
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But as {till calmes, {tormes-furie mittigate, 
when Eolus encageth boifterous winds: 
So tract of time at length did lenigate 
the aduerfe-abftract of my awfull mind. 
Making the cloudy lookes of my foules forrow, 


Through my hearts-pleafing news new looks to borrow. 


For Menalaus long look’d for, comes at laft, 
to take poffeffion of his promifde mate: 

By whofe approch the cloudie ouercatte, 
that did my beautie fo inueterate, 

Did flie as vapours flit before the Sun, 

And my fighes ended, when his fight begun. 


The weather-beaten wearie Marriners, 

when from the top the boy defcries the fhore: 
Nor ouer-iournied ficklie paffengers, 

come to their iournies end, reioyce not more. 
Then I reioyced at his wifht approch, 
Whofe countenance muft fhield me from reproch. 


His prefence doth exhilerate my f{pright, 
my prefence is his ioyes felicity: 
He is my comfort, I am his delight, 
thus in our actions feem’d a fimpathie. 
Each others prefence ioying mutuallie, 
Though in our ioyes were contrarietie. 


His ioy proceeded of the ardent zeale, 
his fancie bare to my eie-pleafing face: 
My ioy becaufe I hop’d his loue would heale, 
the fecrete wound of my fcarce-known difgrace, 
His, for he hop’d to haue me to his wife, 
Mine, for I knew his loue would end my ftrife. 


Whilft in thefe aduerfe motions of the mind, 
we equallie enioyd our hearts defire: 

Prince Agamemnon doth like folace find, 
for he had gained licence of my Sire 

To marrie Clitemneftra, whofe confent, 

Caufd him participate the like content. 


Then we all foure expected for one day, 

to confumate with tongue what hart had tide: 
Houre-ftealing time doth foftly flide away, 

and that long wifht for houre quicklie hide. 
Wherein each one might reape his wifht defire, 
Though Hellen lackt what dutie did require. 
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I wanted that, that beautifies a maide, 
which makes their vertues equall with their beautie. 
I lackt that bloffome which will neuer fade, 
if luft do not exceed the bounds of dutie. 
I wanted the true type of chaftity, 
Becaufe a traytor wrongd Virginitie. 


But twas fufficient that my face was faire, 
and that fuffiz’d to fatisfie his mind: 
My vertues loffe did not my beaut’impaire, 
perfection fo did his affection blind. 

That he would not my imperfection fee, 
But with all faults was glad to marrie me. 


The day is paft that we fo long defir’d, 
and I am maried, that before was mard: 
Titan to bathe in Thetis bower retir’d, 
and night attended by her Sable guard, 
Did fend that houre, wherein the Spartan thought, 
To crop that bud, a thiefe by force had caught. 


But what I knew he did not once fufpect, 
what he fufpected not, I did not fhowe: 
And what I fhow’d not, nothing could detect, 
fo much I knew: my mother told me fo. 
Thus Mariage made a metamorphofes, 

Of his vnreft, and my vnhappines. 


It gain’d me one, to warrantize my will, 

a cloake to fhroude me from each ftormie fhower: 
It got him one his fancie to fulfill, 

whofe outward {weet did falue each inward fower. 
Our copulation made vs mutually, 
Prooue in our mirths a perfect fimpathy. 


But now I muft forfake Laconia 
for Menalaus wil to Sparta go: 
Prince Agamemnon wil to Micya, 
and I and Clytemneftra muft do fo. 
For they cOmand to whom we mutft obay. 
Our duties difalow’d vs to fay nay. 


Then being parted from my parentes fight, 
the place wherein my pafsions moft did flame: 
Each heart-enthralling paine was put to flight, 
and I enfranchiz’d from all feare of fhame. 
This new foile made my pleafure to abound, 
And freed my foule from each thought-piercing wound. 
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Thus my firft Rape, firft caufe of my firft care, 
was couered, ended, and cleane extirpate: 
But Fortune neuer abfolutelie faire, 
enuy’d the pleafure of my pleafde eftate. 
And fent a croffe to countercheck my gladneffe, 
Which chaunce a frefh prouok’d new caufe of fadnes. 


But loe, the penult period of my time, 
haftes my returne to my redeemleffe prifon: 
Caftor doth not appeare within this clime, 
and his, and my twin-brother high is rifen. 
Whofe rifing and whofe falling do declare 
That my pain’d ghoft muft backe to paine repaire. 


Then heer I muft abruptlie leaue to showe. 
my fecond caufe of fecond detriment: 

And as my marriage ceaft my former woe, 
fo there Ile ceafe my ghoftlie drirement. 

Returning where my Ghoft eternallie, 

Is plagued with paines perpetuitic. 


Ww" this fhe vannifht cleane from out my view, 


which all this while attended her lamenting: 


And for that I by her reporting knew, 

the means and manner of her foules tormenting. 
I vndertooke reportatiuely fhewing, 
To manifeft her mickle forrowing. 


The which although I haue but rudely pend, 
as wanting that {weet {traine of Poefie: 

Which fuch may vie, whofe wifdomes comprehend, 
matters exceeding mediocritie. 

Yet daine with patience reader for to be, 

Of this my rude vnpollifht poetrie. 


Wherein if ought offend the readers eie, 
or feeme offenfiue to the hearers eare, 
I humblie pray them that of curtefie, 
they will vouchfafe with my firft fruts to beare. 
And not with me or mine offended be, 
Quod mei mufz funt primite. 


Firft fruites they are, of my froft bitten Mufe, 
weakened by youth and wrong’d by indifcretion: 
Yet if that you will gently it perufe, 
and with corre¢tion paffe each imperfection. 
Ile take aduantage of each idle time, 
Till I fhall pleaie you with more pleafing rime. 


FINIS. 
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NOTES 


A3, motto] “a wine-jar begins to be shaped: why, as the wheel turns, does a pitcher come 
out?” (“amphora coepit institui: currente rota nunc urceus exit?” Ars Poetica 21- 
22); for exit the Dublin copy (uncorrected) reads exit. 
6 to the proofe] virtually tautological. 
literate] learned? literary? 
7 lineall accedence]( presumably) the form of the line. 
23 Vel... vellem] “either I wish or I should wish”. 
A3”, 14 amitie.] the period may be a broken comma. 
16 Qui .. . dabit] “who does not praise your lines makes choice of the worse”. 
A4, 5 deeme) judge. 

12, 17 subie#] ice. subject. 

-20 enable] strengthen, supply. 
Aq’, 3 Aristarchus] the scholiast on Homer. 

5 misconceited] wrong-headed. 

Momus] with Zoilus (1. 9), the type of carping critic. 

Io inueterate] malign; cf. 802. 

18 pitch-mouth’d] Trussell uses the phrase “pitch-speecht mouth” in the third poem in 
The Triumphs ouer Death. 

30 decore] adorn, embellish. 

33 precrastinate] this spelling is not recorded in the N. E. D.; the Dublin copy (uncor- 
rected) reads and crastinate. 

36 Aut... amicitia] “or our friendship is at an end” 

B, motto] “my plenty makes me poor” (Ovid, Metamorphoses iii. 466). 

6 Vers-Solstitiall] the summer (literally, spring) solstice. 

7 Leucotheas| Aurora’s; cf. 695. 

16 Prognes sister] Philomela, the nightingale. 

27 Cloris] spring’s. 

32 trothlesse] disloyal. 

Tindarus] Tyndareus, king of Lacedaermon (i.e. Sparta). 

49 permission] 4 syllables. 

51 manumission] 5 syllables. 

60 detect] expose. 

65 whether] which of them. 

69 desembling Alpine trees] presumably Trussell refers to the fact that honey gathered 
from certain trees (the yew, the hemlock, the box) was reputed to be bad or that 
certain trees, especially the yew, were considered noxious to bees (desembling, i.e. 
dissembling = deceptive), but I do not know why he calls the trees Alpine, unless 
it is because he is chronically weak in geography (cf. 314). 

76 woe] i.e. woo. 

80 Egeus heire] i.e. Theseus. 

94 alonely] solely. 

96 quight] quit, requite. 

103 childe of Inachus] lo, whom Jove changed into a heifer. 

105 Alpheus] river in the Peloponnesus. 

107 Aristoes . . . child] i.e. Argus; though his ancestry is variously described, Ovid’s “the 
son of Arestor” (Metamorphoses i. 624) and Bishop Cooper’s “the sonne of 
Aristor” (s.v. Argus) sufficiently account for Trussell’s epithet. 

114 prooue] experience, feel. 

119 we thewd] i.e. wel thewd = well-conducted, virtuous. 

125 left] ceased. 

128 buxome] well-favored, comely. 

159 il-tent] tent = intent, purpose (N.E.D., Tent sb. 2). 

163 motions] 3 syllables. 

165 actions] 3 syllables. 

167 Gransire] Poseidon, who after rescuing Amymone from a satyr fell in love with her. 

179 fact] evil deed. 

185 of] i.e. off. 

196 Lerna-like] by Lerna Trussell must mean the Hydra, which infested the lake or 
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swamp of that name; doubtless the epithet was chosen as much for the sake of the 
alliteration as for its meaning. 
Lurden] good-for-nothing. 

207 Vesta] the Roman goddess of the hearth, whom Trussell apparently thinks of as the 
patroness of chastity, no doubt because of the vows taken by her priestesses, the 
vestal virgins. 

233 Associates] escorts. 

246 tyrannie] outrage, villainy; cf. 484. 

248 doubts] fears. 

256 delfilde] sic. 

265 When] the catchword on C is Then. 

270 obscure] stressed dbscure. 

274 forepast] previous: one of Trussell’s favorite words; cf. 365, 654, 764. 

277 conceiler] the Dublin copy (uncorrected) reads conciler. 

284 ths] ite. the. 

289 charactering] stressed chardctering. 

295 region] one of the divisions (upper, middle, lower) of the atmosphere. 

venus] sic. 

296 Tiptick] (possibly) ecliptic. he] i.e. the. 

297 Horizon] the region visible from any point; stressed hérizon. 

308 crased] flawed, damaged. 

313 on,] the Dublin copy (uncorrected) reads on on, 

314 Laconia] the name of the country of which Sparta was the capital, here used, ap- 
parently, for the capital city itself; but the author’s ideas of geography seem less 
than crystal clear, for he plainly thinks of Sparta as Menelaus’ seat and at a distance 
from Laconia (34, 715-716, 865-866); the Dublin copy (uncorrected) reads Luconia. 

320 weed] dress; the Dublin copy (uncorrected) reads deed. 

351 force] care for. 

363 ignorannce] i.e. ignoraunce. 

365 forepast] cf. 274. 

370 ouewhelm’d] sic. 

374 alteration] if this line is to rime with 376, this must be pronounced as a word of 5 
syllables. 

376 indignation] 5 syllables. 

382 languishment] distress, sorrow. 

389 repilde] ie. replide = replied. 

392 These-us] sic. 

396 traunce] the Dublin copy (uncorrected) reads taunce. 

403 wind] i.e. wind; 
they] the Dublin copy (uncorrected) reads the. 

404 ioints] the Dublin copy (uncorrected) reads ionts. 

415 They]the Dublin copy (uncorrected) reads The. 

420 suruiue] survival (not in N.E.D.). 

427 crasde] impaired, made sick. 

428 Physitions] 4 syllables. 

430 passions] 3 syllables. 

431 inuiur’d] sic. 

433 Then speak] the Dublin copy (uncorrected) reads The speake. 
demonstrate] stressed deménstrate. 

443-444] cf. 350-351. 

445 to to] i.e. to. 

469 catarr] apoplexy. 

484 tyranny] cf. 246. 

485 memorize] cause to be remembered. 

487 Lzdas] Leda is of course Helen’s mother. 

489 One] i.e. on. 

506 Beldame] old woman. 

507 remedie] stressed remédy. 

_521 remedilesse] stressed remédiless. 
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537 charactered] stressed chardcteréd 
546 The'ill] i.e. they'll. 
552 Timpany] abdominal swelling. 
556 scape] breach of chastity. 
564 predicarment] sic. 
572 sect] sex; cf. 688. 
573 priaped] listed by the N.E.D. as a nonce-word and defined “to act lasciviously”, its 
only example being from Albions England (v1. xxxi); here = seduced, raped. 
578 leuell] aim (of a weapon). 
579 filed] smooth, fine. 
584 lenigate] presumably a nonce-form = lenify; cf. 795. 
592 pouirsht] i.e. pourisht = ’pov’rish’d, 
599 cornuted] made a cuckold of. 
601 channst] i.e. chaunst. 
608 supplant] bring about the downfall of. 
618 shift] trick. 
644 Cuckold] i.e. Cuckolds ? 
654 fore-passed] cf. 274. 
660 the blind . . . flie] proverbial (Tilley, Dictionary, B451). 
661 actions] 3 syllables. 
663 passions] 3 syllables. 
665 sorrowe] i.e. sorrow; (the stop after detect is not wanted). 
667 perswades] persuasions. 
676 o’er-run.] i.e. oe’r-run). 
688 sect] sex; cf. 572. 
692 occasion] 4 syllables. 
694 region] 3 syllables. 
695 Leucothea] Aurora; cf. 7. 
crepundiat] crepuscular. 
697 Clytemnestra] Helen’s sister. 
702 forget] i.e. forgot ? 
711 stint] stop, check. 
drirement] sorrow; cf. 729, 892. 
722 tralucent] translucent (late 16th- and 17th-century form). 
729 drirement] sorrow; cf. 711, 892. 
733 prospectiue instrument] mirror, (literally) magic mirror. 
734 Phisnomie] physiognomy. 
738 disfigures] disfigurements. 
748 iumpe at] take advantage of. 
752 reioce] i.e. reioice. 
761 speed] success, fortune. 
762 munerate] reward (the only example given by the N.E.D, is dated 1656). 
764 forepast] cf. 274. 
769 Looke what] whatever. 
774 late-] i.e. late-lost ? 
775 wearer] i.c. the peacock. 
783 Idolatrize] (presumably) make an idol of. 
790 amate] daunt, cast down. 
792 do] i.e. doth ? 
795 tract of time] lapse of time. 
lenigate] assuage; cf. 584. 
802 inueterate] make old ; cf. the poem on Aq’, L.10. 
807 ouer-iournied] worn out by traveling (not in N.E.D.). 
passengers] travelers. 
828 participate] share. 
829 expected for] looked for. 
867 Micya] i.e. Mycenz ? 
878 couered] i.e. couer’d ? 
892 drirement] sorrow; cf. 711, 729. 
912 Quod ... primitiz] “because my lines are the first-fruits of my muse”. 














Falstaff and The Psychomachia 


BERNARD SPIVACK 


ROM its very beginning Christianity formulated the moral 

issues of this life in terms of the soul’s destiny in the life 

beyond. Almost as early, the result probably of the influence of 

Oriental dualism, which had already been absorbed by Judaic 

culture, these moral issues assumed the shape of a conflict 

between opposites of vice and virtue: “For the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh: and these are contrary the 
one to the other”.’ By what must be regarded as a natural accommodation of 
method to subject, the language of personification became the means to render 
this intangible struggle explicit and its unseen soldiery vivid. Entities that are 
not material, or qualities without independent life apart from the thing they 
qualify, create a problem in communication which is solved by dressing them 
in the metaphor of a sensible image. The immaterial realities of the spiritual 
world, and of the Holy War between unseen forces within the human soul, 
needed to be expressed thus concretely to the senses if the homiletic and prose- 
lytizing efforts of militant Christianity were to be served. We have not very 
far to look therefore to discover, at the very fountainhead of Christian faith, a 
statement of the real history of man and his significant warfare couched in the 
language of personification. St. Paul, writing to the Ephesians, provided for 
later Christianity a model of the literary method that the great theme 
demanded: 


Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. . . . Stand therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth, and having on the breastplate of righteousness; and your 
feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace; above all, taking the 
shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of 
the wicked. And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the spirit, 
which is the word of God.? 


Nor do the philosophical subtlety and conceptual power of St. Augustine 
exempt him from the martial imagery of this dualism when he contrasts our 
embattled earthly life with the bliss of the Heavenly City, where the breach 
in our mortal nature is healed and the will no longer divided: 
There the virtues shall no longer be struggling against any vice or evil, 
but shall enjoy the reward of victory, the eternal peace which no adversary 
shall disturb? 


1 Galatians v. 17. 
2 Ephesians vi. 11-17. 
8 The City of God, ed. Marcus Dods (New York, 1948), XIX, 10. 
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In the imaginations of other Christian moralists, earlier and later than Augus 
tine, this metaphorical warfare of the spirit is gradually enriched by its inherent 
possibilities. The metaphor grows from one generation to the next, and bur- 
geons shortly with the whole panoply and arsenal of war, as well as with 
war’s violence and variety. 

Although the ultimate adversary is the Devil, he is not a personification but 
a concrete, historical figure in the Christian mythos. His agents, however, who 
carry out his assault upon man, are personifications of the destructive tenden- 
cies that invade the human heart. These the Christian writers invariably objec- 
tified as the shock troops of Satan and developed the military figure in its most 
natural ways—as a siege laid to the fortress of the soul, or as field warfare for 
possession of the battleground, also the soul. This marriage of the rhetorical 
device of personification to the profound spiritual and subjective impulse of 
Christianity is the first stage in the development of the vast homiletic allegory 
of the middle ages. And this stage is concluded when Prudentius (c. 348-?), 
a Christian poet with the epic tradition in his veins, unfolds the latent resources 
of the military image and spreads them, in his Psychomachia,‘ into the contin- 
uous and diversified action of Virgilian warfare. Prudentius puts personifica- 
tion into play from beginning to end of his poem and fills 915 verses with the 
swaying fortune and confused alarums of allegorical battle, signifying “the vicis- 
situdes of our soul’s struggle”. Christ is the muse whose aid the poet invokes 
in cataloging the combatants on either side. The opposing leaders—all moral 
personifications and all feminine—meet and engage with boast and challenge. 
Retreat, pursuit, and flying weapons fill the air with motion and with clamor. 
The ears of the dying are insulted by the taunts of the victors. Prosopopoeia, 
which was, to begin with, an occasional device of classic rhetoric and poetry— 
Quintilian calls it an “embellishment”—becomes in the hands of Prudentius 
an independent literary genre; and his Psychomachia supplies the generic name 
for the most common form of medieval allegory. 

More than three hundred surviving manuscripts attest the popularity and 
influence of Prudentius throughout the middle ages.® It is probably a mistake, 
however, to ascribe to him the single, or even the major, role in the vast prolif- 
eration of the theme of the Holy War in allegorical literature and art. The 
concept is implicit in every part of the Christian view of life, and Mr. C. S. 
Lewis is no doubt correct in his broader observation that “the bellum intestinum 
is at the root of all allegory.”* In any case, in one form or another—as battle, 
siege, tournament, disputation, or perilous journey—the theme of the Psycho- 
machia flourished in the millenium that separates Prudentius from the Eng- 
lish morality plays. In its several forms it provided a moral definition of life, 
a psychological method, and an artistic motif; and in the art and literature of 
the middle ages it is usually all three at once. The conflict of the vices and 
virtues became the familiar subject of pulpit sermon; and the figures of the 
various combatants in this struggle—the vices usually as ugly and deformed 
imps, the virtues as dignified and beautiful women—heavily populate all the 

*Prudentius, Writings, ed. and trans. H. J. Thomson, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, 


1949). 
5 Prudentius, introd. xiv-xvi. 
®C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), p. 68. To this excellent study the first 
part of the present article is generally, sometimes precisely, indebted. 
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forms of religious art: paintings, cathedral sculpture, mosaic pavements, tapes- 
tries, miniatures, and manuscript illumination.’ By the time of the Renaissance, 
in fact, the method of allegory and its chief subject, the Psychomachia, had 
become so assimilated to each other as to be indistinguishable, and Puttenham 
in 1589 can write of allegory as if in its very nature it is a Holy War. Speaking 
of various figures of speech as properly forms of aliegory, he concludes: “all 
these be souldiers to the figure allegoria and fight vnder the banner of dissimu- 
lation”.® 

The English morality plays inherit the medieval tradition of homiletic alle- 
gory, and with it, inevitably, the Psychomachia. But in them it undergoes a 
notable modification toward a special type of spiritual aggression. The change 
can be illustrated by what is only a detail in the poem of Prudentius. To the 
military character of his allegory one episode is an exception: Avarice, seeing 
her sister vices defeated and slain in open fight, decides to achieve her ends 
through guile. Assuming the countenance and dress of Thrift, so often greed’s 
respectable exterior, she brings about by dissimulation what violence was unable 
to achieve. Her deceived victims follow her and become her spoil, until Good 
Works (Operatio) comes to their rescue and puts Avarice, alias Thrift, to 
death.® Almost the exact duplicate of this motif appears in one of the two oldest 
morality plays, The Castle of Perseverance. The vices assault the Castle which 
encloses the now aged Humanum Genus, but are beaten back by the defending 
virtues and retire in grotesque dismay from this open warfare. Their leader 
Avarice, however, achieves success another way—through seduction.’ He 
advances with polite, solicitous address, proclaims himself Mankind’s “best 
frende”, and invites him with alluring words out of “gat castel colde” into the 
world where wealth and pleasure await him. His enticement is skilful and his 
success complete. Humanum Genus forsakes his virtuous resolutions and gives 
himself over to covetousness, the vice peculiar to old age, and to all the evils 
that accompany it, dying a sinner whose soul is saved in the end only by Mercy’s 
plea on his behalf. Something very much like this occurs in the allegorical part 
of the hybrid Digby play of Mary Magdalene (1480-1490). The Seven Deadly 
Sins, equipped no less for fraud than force, 

With wrath or wyhylles we xal hyrre wynne 
Or with sum sotyllte set hur in synne™ 


first besiege the castle of “Maudleyn” until Mary, although she has success- 
fully resisted their onslaught, decides to go to Jerusalem. Thereupon Lady 
Lechery attaches herself to Mary in the guise of maidservant and travelling 
companion, and with fair words of flattery and encouragement soon brings 


about her fall. 


7 The proliferation of the Psychomachia in the art of the middle ages is richly examined and 
illustrated in the following works: Emile Mile, L’Art religieux de la fin du Moyen Age (Paris, 
1908); the same author’s L’Art religieux du Xllle Siecle en France (Paris, 1908); Louis Bréhier, 
L’Art Chrétien (Paris, 1928); Adolph Katzenellenbogen, Allegories of the Virtues and Vices in 
Medieval Art (London, 1939). 

8 George Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesie, ed. Gladys Willcock and Alice Walker (Cam- 
bridge, England, 1936), p. 191. 

® Psychomachia, ll. 540 ff. 

10 The Castle of Perseverance, ed. F. J. Furnivall and A. W. Pollard, E.E.T.S. (1904), Il. 
2428 ff. 

11 Mary Magdalene, ed. F. J. Furnivall, E.E.T.S. (1896), ll. 377-378. 
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In both plays the battle and its preliminaries, wherein, in patterned contrast, 
the vices and virtues declaim to the audience their contrary natures, are homi- 
letic pageantry rather than dramatic action, elocution and spectacle rather than 
plot. This form of the Psychomachia soon gives way, in the later moralities, to 
another, to which the stage is more tractable than it is to epic warfare. Only 
two other plays, both of them relatively early in the history of the morality 
drama, preserve the military Psychomachia in anything like its original form, 
but in them it is even more vestigial.” Their special significance, however, for 
the theme of this paper entitles them to separate consideration at its end. In all 
four plays the theme of physical combat between the vices and virtues has 
already shriveled to an episode of homiletic pageantry on the margin of a plot 
of intrigue. The old conflict has been caught up in a new way, more suitable 
to the stage; and the constant method of the Psychomachia, as the shaping 
principle of the morality drama, becomes malevolent intrigue—the skilful 
employment of moral deception and verbal cajolery to pervert unsuspecting 
innocence or unfortified virtue. 

For this evolution from warfare to intrigue, the causes are not far to seek. 
One of them consists simply of the introduction of a new figure into the meta- 
phor. In its original form, as in the poem of Prudentius, the allegorical conflict 
occurs directly between two antithetic groups of personifications, who objec- 
tify the opposition of good and evil in human nature. Man himself cannot 
appear as a figure in the action because, in the logic of the metaphor, he is the 
battleground on and for which the battle is fought, or he is the castle besieged 
and defended. Similarly in Lydgate’s Assembly of the Gods the significatio 
at the end clarifies the allegorical relationship of man to the Holy War that 
has just been waged between personified opposites of vice and virtue: 


So ys man the felde to whyche all were sent 
On both partyes.1* 


None of the surviving moralities maintains this allegorical purity, which dic- 
tates that a substance and its personified accidents cannot appear together as 
parallel entities. A few of the plays, superficially examined, seem to abide by 
such logic, but really do not. In the early morality of Wisdom (1461-85), for 
example, man does not seem to be present; but in fact he is, distilled into his 
spiritual essence which is personified by Anima, or the Soul, who is accom- 
panied by her accidents: her Five Inward Wits and her Three Powers. In 


12 It is very likely that such a battle also takes place in the lost portion of the morality Good 
Order, printed by William Rastell in 1533. The recently discovered fragment (131 lines) of the 
end of the play begins with the relation by Good Order to Old Christmas of just such a fray: 

Syr there hath ben here an vathryfty company 
Here was hasarder / here was pariury 
And crakys and swerynge habomynably 
And as soone as I came they dyd me defye 
If I had not fledde I had ben slayne. 
To which Old Christmas replies: 
But this case to me is more fayne 
That these rebels be thus take 
Than a busshell of golde were gyuen for my sake. 
The two “rebels” in question are Riot and Gluttony, and their fate is banishment out of England 
to “the new founde land”. The surviving fragment of the play has been edited by G. L. Frost and 
R. Nash, Studies in Philology, XLI (1944), 483-391. 
13 John Lydgate, Assembly of the Gods, ed. O. L. Triggs, E.E.T.S. (1896), Il. 1831-1832. 
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Bale’s Three Laws (1530-1536) the violent debate between virtue and vice has 
reference to the social and geographical entity which is the whole of England, 
not to man. The same is true of such plays as King Darius (1559-1565), New 
Custom (1559-1573), and several others dealing with the Reformation contro- 
versy. Neither does man appear in the two late moralities attributed to Robert 
Wilson, The Three Ladies of London (1581) and The Three Lords and Three 
Ladies of London (1589), for the very good reason that the virtues and vices in 
both plays belong not to him but to the city, and the city is the scene of the 
action. 

Otherwise, into the morality drama from its beginning there intruded, 
under his various names and aspects, the figure of mankind, who, strictly speak- 
ing, does not belong in the allegory at all. He is not a personification but a uni- 
versalized type; and he is placed in the position, absurd from the viewpoint of 
allegory, of fraternizing with his personified attributes. In Medwall’s Nature, 
for instance, Man stands by, a mute listener, while his Sensuality and his Rea- 
son argue their separate claims to dominion over him, until finally he bursts 
out like a wonder-stricken and utterly forlorn third party: 


O blessyd lord what maner of stryf ys thys 
Atwyxt my reason and sensualyte.!* 


The popular stage easily tolerated the paradox for at least two reasons. By the 
fourteenth century moral allegory had become so conventional that its personi- 
fications assumed independent life as artistic motifs and existed without refer- 
ence to their ultimate moral or metaphorical logic: mankind could appear in the 
company of his vices and virtues because they had become autonomous figures 
in the medieval imagination.*® In the second place, the omission of man from 
his own drama, while tolerable in the diffuse and discursive method of other 
forms of art, violated every instinct of the theatre, especially the homiletic the- 
atre which, by its traditional commitment to popular entertainment and moral 
instruction, cultivated the obvious rather than the subtle. The morality stage 
was compelled by its own necessities to present mankind along with his vices 
and virtues; and he remains, in his various forms, a standard figure in the 
dramatized Psychomachia, making a third element in a tripartite grouping of 
personae. Since he is not a personification, his appearance in the allegory is 
actually the first of a series of literal intrusions that ultimately bring the meta- 
phorical drama to an end. 

With man in the allegory, the massive military Psychomachia between the 
vices and virtues gives way to an action of another nature directed toward him. 
No longer imagined as battleground or fortress to be fought over, he now 
appears in propria persona as a sentient and responsive being to be won over. 
The old warfare moves aside for the richer possibilities of a dramatic method 
the essence of which is expressed in the epilogue to Jack Juggler (1553-1558), 
a blend, typical for its time, of moral play and Plautine farce: 


Such is the fashyon of the worlde now a dayes 
That the symple innosaintes ar deluded 


144 Goodly Interlude of Nature Compiled by Master Henry Medwall, ed. Alois Brandl in 
Quellen des weltlichen Dramas in England vor Shakespeare (Strassburg, 1898), part I, ll. 371-372, 
15 On this point see Lewis, Allegory of Love, p. 86. 
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And an hundred thousand diuers wayes 
By suttle and craftye meanes shamefullie abused.1® 


Both poles of the transition, as well as its direction, are obvious in Skelton’s 
Magnificence (1513-16), standing midway in the evolution of the English 
morality convention. The martial strife between moral opposites has here 
become verbal, a formal debate in the beginning . the play between Felicity 
and Liberty (unrestrained will), each pressing his claim for dominion over 
the human hero. From this moral argument Magnificence emerges safely, for 
Liberty loses his case and is put under the close supervision of Measure. But the 
respite is brief, for onto the scene comes Fancy, who doesn’t argue. By deceit 
and flattery he soon installs himself in the bosom of his victim, and his follow- 
ers, waiting their turns on the road now open to them, can gloat: 


Fansy hath cachyd in a flye net 
This noble man Magnyfycence, 
Of Largesse vnder the pretence.!7 


A second, equally cogent, reason for this transformation of the Psycho- 
machia, once it is dramatized, exists in the nature of the stage itself—in its 
limitations and possibilities, already tested by the mystery plays. A battle may 
be richly described in an epic poem; in the theatre it is never impressive. The 
pageantry of vices and virtues, which is what the allegorical battle became on 
the stage, was bound to give way to an articulated and sinuous plot; the hurly- 
burly of warfare to the dramatic interplay of individual action and dialogue; 
mere spectacle and declamation to the richer values resident in wit and word 
play, irony, insinuation, and deft persuasion; the blatancy of physical violence 
to the psychological opportunities in temptation and seduction. A consideration 
of a different order, but no less compelling, is economy. Warfare, even when 
presented as a succession of small engagements, requires an army for its enact- 
ment; and an army is not only a cumbersome thing on the stage, it is also in 
every way uneconomical. Intrigue is another matter: it requires only an 
intriguer. 

However, before the military Psychomachia disappeared from the moralities 
it received dramatization in two plays so far omitted from this examination. 
They need to be discussed together because of their obvious kinship and because 
they carry the martial conflict of vice and virtue toward a consummation so far 
unnoticed in studies of the Tudor drama. In Henry Medwall’s Interlude of 
Nature (1490-1501) a pitched battle impends between the Seven Deadly Sins, 
led by Man already seduced and depraved, and the forces of virtue whose leader 
is Reason.1® The battle itself is never actually fought—Man suddenly feels his 
old age, loses his stomach for fighting, and finds it the better part of valor to 
reconcile himself to Reason—but there is an elaborate scene in which the vices 
mobilize for it. The other play is John Rastell’s humanistic morality The Nature 
of the Four Elements (c. 1517), which imitates Medwall’s earlier play in many 
respects. Both men belonged to the intellectual and literary circle that had its 


16 Jack Juggler, ed. E. L. Smart and W. W. Greg, Malone Society Reprints (1933), Il. 1150- 
115 


5 
17 John Skelton, Magnificence, ed. R. L. Ramsay, E.E.T.S. (1908), ll. 403-405. 
18 Nature, part Il, ll. 471 ff. 
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center apparently in the household of Cardinal Morton and contained as well 
the young Thomas More. Medwall was Morton’s chaplain and Rastell became 
More’s brother-in-law; and there can be little doubt of the personal acquaint- 
ance of the two playwrights, or of Rastell’s knowledge of Medwall’s plays. One 
of them, Fulgens and Lucres, Rastell himself printed, and his son William 
later did the same for Nature.1® Nature and The Four Elements are the earliest 
of a line of humanistic moralities, all of which are oriented to the new values 
of the Renaissance—to Reason and Science and the classic virtue of moderation, 
against which are arrayed, as natural enemies of the intellectual discipline, Sen- 
sual Indulgence, Idleness, and Ignorance. Both plays are full of topical reference, 
social satire, and the rowdy energy of London street life. In both the delinquent 
hero (Man in Nature, Humanity in The Four Elements) gives himself over 
to the pleasures of the Cheapside taverns and the Bankside brothels, and the 
dialogue celebrates epicurean banquets and frolics with “lytell Nell”, “Jane 
with the blacke lace”, and “Bounsynge Besse”—all three “Ryght feyr and smot- 
ter of face”. In The Four Elements there is a merry taverner a little too fond of 
his own wine: 


Now if ye put it to my lyberte, 
Of all metes in the worlde that be, 
By this lyght, I love best drynke.?° 


In Medwall’s play the roistering companions of Man are the Seven Deadly Sins 
after he has been induced to their fellowship by the blandishments of Sensu- 
ality. In The Four Elements the seducer and bad companion of Humanity is 
Sensual Appetite himself. 

If we turn now to the unfought military Psychomachia in Nature, for which 
the vices assemble after the summons comes to them in the midst of their 
tavern junkets, we confront several of a set of images that survived on the stage 
until Shakespeare put them together in one figure who marched to a Psycho- 
machia of his own—at Shrewsbury. The image of Gluttony (whose pseudonym 
is “Good Fellowship”), as fat no doubt as bombast could make it, claims our 
attention first. As the direction has it, to the other vices gathering for the fray 
“then cometh in Glotony wyth a chese and a botell” and protests that these are 
sufficient harness since he does not intend to fight anyway: 


What the deuyll harnes shuld I mys 
Wythout yt be a botell 

A nother botell I wyll go puruey 
Lest that drynk be scarce in the way 
Or happely none to sell.? 


Falstaff, of course, doesn’t do his own purveying “in the way”— he sends Bar- 
dolph ahead to Coventry for “A nother botell”—but that is the only difference. 
His military equipment is identical. As for his military sentiment (“Give me 
life”) and his catechism on the theme of honor, they are so much an improve- 
ment upon their original that we can forgive the borrowing. But borrowed they 


19 For the literary and personal relationships among the- figures of this circle, see A. W. Reed, 
Early Tudor Drama (London, 1926), pp. 101-105, et passim. 

20 The Nature of the Four Elements, ed. J. O. Halliwell, Percy Society, XXII (1848), p. 34. 

21 Nature, part Il, ll. 778-782. 
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are. Bodily Lust (Lechery), summoned to Medwall’s Psychomachia, has the 
same opinion on the same subject, and his is earlier: 


I wyll not com where strokys be 

I am not so mad a man 

And I wys yt ys not for any fere 

But yt ys a thyng that I can well forbere 
And wyll as long as I can 

Of lust and pleasure ys all my mynde 
It longeth to me of properte and kynde 
And yf I shuld to the warre 

And ly in myne harnes as other men do 
It shuld me vtterly marre.?? 


When we turn from Nature to the closely related morality of The Four Ele- 
ments, we uncover another branch of Sir John’s lineage on the military side. 
Eight leaves are lost from the middle of the one surviving copy of the play, and 
with them has disappeared what is undoubtedly another version of the martial 
Psychomachia—but not altogether disappeared; for just following the lacuna, 
Sensual Appetite, leader of the evil personifications in the play, comes breath- 
less onto the stage to describe to Ignorance (“Yngnoraunce”), his fellow vice, 
a “shrewd fray” in which he has just been fighting after his own fashion. The 
dialogue deserves quoting in full: 


Sen, Gogges nayles, I have payed som of them, I tro. 
Yng. Why, man, what eylyth the so to blow? 
Sen. For I was at a shrewd fray. 
Yng. Hast thou any of them slayn, than? 
Sen. Ye, I have slayn them every man, 
Save them that ran away 
Yng. Why, is any of them skapyd and gone? 
Sen. Ye, by gogges body, everychone, 
All that ever were there. 
Yng. Why than, they be not all slayne. 
Sen. No, but I have put some to payne, 
For one horeson there was that torned again, 
And streyght I cut of his ere. 
Yng. Than thou hast made a cut hym purs. [sic] 
Sen. Ye, but I servyd another wors! 
I smot of his legge by the hard ars, 
As sone as I met hym there. 
Yng. By my trouth, that was a mad dede! 
Thou sholdest have smyt of his hed, 
Than he shold never have troublid the more. 
Sen. Tushe! than I had ben but mad, 
For there was another man that had 
Smyt of his hed before! 
Yng. Than thou hast quyt the lyke a tal knyght!* 


Is it possible to miss in these lines the identical prowess of a later knight just as 
“tal”, the composite image of Gluttony, Lechery, and all the rest of the fleshly 


22 Nature, part II, ll. 672-682. 
28 The Nature of the Four Elements, pp. 42-43. 
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sins, who behaves in the same way at Gadshill and Shrewsbury and tells much 
the same story in a tavern in Eastcheap? 

Nor is it only the warlike parts of Falstaff that Shakespeare collected from 
the vices of these two moralities. It would be strange if, having more flesh than 
another man and therefore more frailty, Sir John did not buckle within his belt 
the sin of pride. For the Tudor moralist pride had several related meanings, 
not the least of them referring to the vanity of extravagant apparel. There is 
everlasting solemn and satirical to-do on the subject in the Tudor drama. “Tis 
pride that pulls the country down” warns the old song, urging the good 
example of worthy King Stephen, “whose breeches cost him but a crown”.* 
Falstaff’s pride gets prominent exposition on his first appearance in the second 
part of Henry IV, “with his Page bearing his sword and buckler”. The spec- 
tacle of the enormous knight floating forward, with his diminutive attendant, 
his “agate”, in the lee and foundering under the outside cargo of iron, must have 
stirred recollection as well as laughter, especially when the talk, having bril- 
liantly exploited the physical contrast between the knight and the “whoreson 
mandrake” behind him, turned to the satin sought on credit from reluctant 
Master Dommelton: two-and-twenty yards of satin for a short cloak and slops! 
The dramatic and the moral image was not new. In Medwall’s Nature, Pride, 
on his first entrance, displays himself sartorially to the audience: 


How say ye syrs by myne aray.... 

My doublet ys on laced byfore 

A stomacher of saten and no more 
Rayn yt snow yt neuer so sore 

Me thynketh I am to hote 

Than haue I suche a short gown 

Wyth wyde sleuves that hang a down 
They wold make some lad in thys town 
A doublet and a cote.?® 


Pride has more to display—his weapons and the little boy, his “garcius”, who 
attends him as page: 


Than haue I a sworde or twayn 

To bere theym my selfe yt were a payne 

They ar so heuy that I am fayne 

To puruey suche a lad 

Though I say yt a praty boy 

It ys halfe my lyues ioy 

The vrchyn ys so mad... 

Somtyme he serueth me at borde 

Somtyme he bereth my two hand sword 

Com forth thou lytell lyk tord.... 

Se thys brat 

Thys boy ys passyng taunte 

Com behynd and folow me 

Set out the better leg I warne the.”¢ 

24 Othello Il. iii. 92-99. For the anatomy of Pride in its several aspects, see the following: 

Medwall’s Nature, part II, ll. 1149-1157; Philip Stubbes, Anatomie of Abuses, part I, ed. F. J. 
Furnivall (London, 1877-79), pp. 26-49; The Faerie Queene I. iv; As You Like It Il. vii. 70-82. 
25 Nature, part I, ll. 740 ff. 
26 [bid., part I, ll. 780 ff. 
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The dismemberment of Falstaff into allegorical fragments might be con- 
tinued in other moralities, reversing the synthesis that put him together. The 
homiletic allegory of youthful delinquency and personified vice in a dozen 
morality plays, perennial on the stage, supplied Shakespeare with the moral and 
dramatic structure of the Falstaffian epos, and also with the images of the 
personae who fit into it. That provenance has been indicated, chiefly by Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson, but it has not yet been sufficiently exposed, nor its impli- 
cations sufficiently canvassed.** The delinquent prince, his precocious first solilo- 
quy, and his rejection in the end of “that reverend vice, that grey iniquity”, who 
has been such “Good felyshyp” to him for so long, create problems of interpre- 
tation because the play has become isolated from its source in homiletic alle- 
gory. The robbery at Gadshill, the tavern frolics, Doll Tearsheet meretrix, the 
endless jests about hanging, the antinomy of Falstaff and the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, are all stock motifs of action, dialogue, and “character” in the moralities.** 
The brilliance is Shakespeare’s of course, but the elementary stage images 
belong to the allegorical drama. The problems arise because two words, one 
metaphorical the other literal, have been fused. Allegory has been overlaid by 
history—by historical places, literal events, and the moral drapery of concrete 
humanity—without altogether losing its own traditional features or the moral 
sentiment appropriate to them. Falstaff himself, at Gadshill, Eastcheap, Shrews- 
bury, and marching before his page, oscillates between an historico-moral figure 
and a personification. The “aged Counsellor to youthfull sinne” is also the 
jolly good fellow and harmless boon companion. The liar and coward, who 
exploits himself in these characteristics as if he were a pageant, is also somehow 
Sir John Falstaff with a reputation for honor and bravery. At least since the 
time of Maurice Morgann he has been a baffling figure because interpretation 
insists on taking him for the coherent and naturalistic portrait of a human 
being. But beneath his exterior humanity the method of his role belongs to a 
stage tradition that is not naturalistic. He was originally a personification, or a 
set of cognate personifications, to whom, because he was too theatrically attrac- 
tive to die with the dramatic convention to which he originally belonged, 
Shakespeare gave a local habitation and a name. But although he walks like a 
man his “innards” are allegorical. 

One aspect of this subtle cleavage in his role can be illustrated briefly. It is 
hard for us, if not impossible, to regard Falstaff as a villain in any sense, 
Shakespeare having marvelously exploited his affinity with the comic aspects 
of the morality vices. But Falstaff’s high comedy is still sufficiently close to its 
origins in the double nature of his allegorical forbears to prevent him from 
being a comic figure merely. In him the direct accent of the vices’ wit is not 


27 Professor Wilson’s work on this subject, The Fortunes of Falstaff (New York, 1943), 
while it develops the influence of the moralities upon the structure and moral theme of the 
Henry IV plays, does not go deeply into the very precise resemblances between Falstaff and the 
morality vices, nor into the issues of interpretation which these correspondences create for the 
Falstaffian role. 

28 Compare, for instance, the scene between Falstaff and the Lord Chief Justice (2 Henry IV 
I. ii. 62ff.) with the encounter between Inclination and Sapience in The Trial of Treasure (Dodsley, 
A Select Collection of Old English Plays, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, 1874-1876, Il, 276-279). For the 
banishment of Falstaff and his imprisonment in the Fleet, we have to reckon with the fact that 
exile, imprisonment, or hanging is the standard disposition of the vices in moralities from about 
1530 onward. See note 12 above. 
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quite free from the faint echo of the vices’ evil. The comic hyperbole that 
describes him as “That villanous abominable misleader of youth” is his vestigial 
appendix: it does not actually function in his dramatic life, but it creates the 
illness of which he dies. The shadow of a serious moral judgment hovers about 
him, disturbing us as it disturbed Maurice Morgann; and when it finally closes 
in on him, Falstaff succumbs to the moral severity which is always present in 
the traditional stage image of the morality vices, no matter how comic their 
performance. His banishment and imprisonment are regular punishments for 
the vices, who, we must remember, are at bottom personifications and incorrigi- 
ble; and we are in debt to Shakespeare’s clemency that the fat knight escapes 
the even more common punishment of the gallows. If Falstaff’s end distresses 
Bradley and us, that is because our modern sentiment, innocent of the old moral 
and dramatic convention that survives in him and controls his fate, craves a 
unified impression consistent with that side of him into which Shakespeare’s 
genius mainly poured—his gorgeous wit and innocuous good fellowship. The 
Elizabethans, however, habituated by their evolving, transitional stage to hy- 


brids of this sort, were completely at home with the double image and the 
double sentiment. 


Fisk University 





Notation in the Diary of the Reverend John Ward (1629-1681) of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
reproduced from Folger Shakespeare Library MS. 2073.5. See p. 553. 


Shakespear had but 2 daughters one whereof M. Hall y® physitian married and by her 
had one daughter, to wit y® Lady Bernard of Abbingdon: 

















The Shakespeare Season 
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STRATFORD-upon-AVON, 1957. 


MURIEL ST. CLARE BYRNE. 


f’ haps arguable, but it has certainly been an exciting season 
j- and will remain memorable on several counts. London has 
seen the revival of Stratford’s 1955 Titus Andronicus, after its 
triumphal progress through Europe, playing to packed-out 

= $ houses in Paris, Venice, Belgrade, Zagreb, Vienna and War- 
saw. Stratford is playing a 35-weeks season—the longest in its history: the Old 
Vic has presented nine plays in a 45-weeks season, has flown to Lebanon 
to give performances of Antony and Cleopatra and The Merchant of Venice 
in the Temple of Bacchus for the Baalbek Festival, and has sent a company on 
tour in Canada and the United States. And historically, it has been a year of 
opportunity for what may prove a “once-in-a-lifetime” chance for the collector 
of some of the more rarely performed plays. 

A year in which Titus was presented by both theatres is likely to remain 
unique in theatrical history. Apparently its only previous production in England 
since 1857 was at the Old Vic in 1923; and having demonstrated to the world 
that this most extravagantly horrible of the Elizabethan tragedies of blood can 
still be turned into a magnificent piece of theatre, Stratford will presumably be 
chary of challenging comparison with its own tour de force for a long time. 
Both theatres have put on Cymbeline, not staged by the Old Vic since 1932, 
when Peggy Ashcroft, Stratford’s present Imogen, played the part to the Iachimo 
of Malcolm Keen, the father of Geoffrey Keen who now plays it at Stratford. 
Titus is an absolute, Cymbeline a comparative rarity, and to them the Old Vic 
has added The Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Comedy of Errors—not seen 
there since 1927, and Timon of Athens which it presented in 1953 and 1922— 
last seen at Stratford in 1928. 

Naturally enough, the acting honors of the season—excluding Sir Laurence 
Olivier’s Titus as not within the repertoire--go to Dame Peggy Ashcroft’s Rosa- 
lind and Imogen and Sir John Gielgud’s Prospero. About Sir Ralph Richard- 
son’s Timon opinion was deeply divided: it gave unanimous acclaim to Miss 
Fay Compton’s Queen Margaret. In the second flight, among the players of 
varying age and experience who have undertaken leading roles, the most out- 
standing performances came from Keith Michell and Margaret Whiting as 
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Antony and Cleopatra. There were no other roles in either repertoire to come 
within challenging distance; but as within the possibilities of a round dozen 
of other leading parts of serious weight, there was no relatively higher achieve- 
ment, in spite of a disastrously “dead” performance from Margaret Whiting on 
the first night. At Stratford Richard Johnston, the outstanding player in the 
main juvenile leads, has shown clearly that he is already capable of much more, 
and should next year be attempting weightier and more exacting roles. He 
deserves a big chance, and will presumably get it very soon. Another notable 
addition to the ranks of the up-and-coming is Patrick Wymark, who appears 
likely to make the running as our best Shakespearian clown; and Derek God- 
frey, winner of the Clarence Derwent award for the best supporting perform- 
ance of 1956 as the Old Vic’s Iachimo, is also clearly in the running for leads. 
If I could make a similar award at the moment, it should go to Jane Wenham 
for her enchanting Celia. Six young players of exceptional promise is no bad 
total for the Shakespearian year. 

To deal first with the productions done by both theatres: Stratford’s Titus 
is in a class by itself. It is “pure theatre”’— about which the English are sup- 
posed to know nothing and care less. Hence, perhaps, the European acclaim, 
our own astonishment, and now that we have had two years in which to digest 
our initial acceptance, “The Miracle of Titus” and “Stratford Triumphant”, 
instead of “Olivier takes to Horror” and “Grand Guignol”. Peter Brook is a 
genius, without the irritability—not merely inspired but the cause that inspira- 
tion is in others. The amazing unity of impression that derives from his own 
all-round capacity—he is responsible for decor and music as well as the direc- 
tion—is matched by the creative liveliness of interpretation he elicits from his 
actors. All the leading players and many of the small parts were reassembled 
for this revival. Anthony Quayle’s superbly virile Aaron was again renaissance 
villainy incarnate, and Maxine Audley again with siren loveliness flamingly 
evil as Tamora. The range, the variety and the profoundly human quality with 
which Sir Laurence endows the character of Titus remains as impressive as 
ever. It will be remembered as one of the finest performances of his career. Hav- 
ing reviewed the original production at some length in Theatre Notebook I will 
only add that I deprecate the view that the play is “twaddle”, and that Peter 
Brook and Sir Laurence “have done superbly something that was not worth 
doing at all.” No one in his senses is going to suggest that the play has claims 
to greatness. But it was a not-ignoble young mind that in its first encounter with 
the revenge theme had the instinct to make straight for the original foulness 
of primitive blood sacrifice, and to image its pity and its fascinated revulsion 
in this dark world of the savagery of Goth and Moor and antique Roman, where 
blood will have blood, and as the Andronici demand so shall they pay. “The 
lily of Malud is born in secret mud”, to shine “a star in space”; and Titus nour- 
ishes the roots of Hamlet. 

With their “Folio in Five Years” plan on their hands the Old Vic was faced 
with Titus either this season or next, and very judiciously bypassed the Stratford 
challenge, and at the same time disposed of The Comedy of Errors, by compress- 
ing them into a double bill, presented as a birthday celebration, for 17 per- 
formances only. The setting for both was an inn courtyard, upon which scene 
there entered Elizabethan strolling players who were introduced more or less 
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in the words used to describe the travelling company in Hamlet, and then pro- 
ceeded to give Titus in a little over an hour and a half and The Comedy in just 
over an hour. The idea and the setting served the purpose pleasantly enough, 
and anyway would have been worth it for the sake of Derek Godfrey’s entry 
as the chief tragedian, looking like Burbage and Alleyn rolled into one. This 
young man has style, and knows how to wear his clothes. 

The dominant notes of Walter Hudd’s workmanlike production were sim- 
plicity, speed and vigour. There was a suitable Elizabethan relish in the playing, 
and the costuming was credibly Elizabethan-theatrical, with a nice admixture 
of ruffs and breastplates. There was no straining after effects outside a young 
actor’s compass in Derek Godfrey’s Titus, which had dignity and authority, and 
also a restraint that was highly commendable in a strong personality who already 
has the power to put over a very stylish performance. Barbara Jefford, looking 
very striking in scarlet, black and crimson, gave a fierce intensity to Tamora, 
and was well-matched in evil vigour by Keith Michell’s Aaron. The simplicity 
of the treatment had a strength of its own; and needless to say, no blood flowed. 
Players and audience alike were in a frolicsome mood for The Comedy, and 
Robert Helpmann as Pinch, having fun with a long white beard, set the gallery 
in a roar. Barbara Jefford amused herself and us as a robustly vulgar Courtesan, 
straight out of Vecellio; and in a very abbreviated Adriana Margaret Whiting 
gave us a pretty glimpse of real comic talent. The Antipholuses made a good 
pair, but anything more un-like than the two Dromios I have never seen. And 
I have also seen The Comedy better done. In the circumstances, the double bill 
was a good idea; but formal as this venerable farce-pattern may be, I felt it was 
hard on a good and sensitive producer like Mr. Hudd not to have a chance to 
show us what could be made of it. 

The contrast between the scenic treatment of the two Cymbeline produc- 
tions was as extreme as in the case of Titus. At the Old Vic the play was set 
against what has been variously described as black curtains, “a black abyss 
pierced by cylinders of light”, and “a high dark cavern, more or less dispensing 
with scenery”. This uncompromising blackness no doubt helped to give speed 
to the playing as well as scope for some lighting effects of real beauty. The 
wager scene in Rome shone with a fine brilliance, and when Arviragus returned 
with the supposedly dead Fidele in his arms the lighting, the darkness and the 
close grouping all combined to give one perfect, golden, silent moment. But 
in general it meant that there was no warmth, no atmosphere, both of which 
seem to me very necessary to this difficult play. Instead we had what Jean-Louis 
Barrault has described as “une boite noire du I’on a fait le vide”, and his com- 
ment strikes me as particularly relevant in the present instance: “si l’on sup- 
prime entiérement le decor et si l’on enferme l'homme dans du vide, on enléve 
l’air d’une piéce. L’homme alors se meut dans une atmosphére stérilisée.” It 
was not kind to the fairy-tale quality of the story, which would have been better 
served by something more rich and strange. It may be personal prejudice to like 
this use of darkness and light for, say, Richard III, and to prefer something in 
the vein of high fantasy for the romances, but it proved to be the view held by 
the producer and designer of the Stratford production. 

The lack of warmth was reflected in Barbara Jefford’s playing of Imogen— 
a lack which unfortunately was common to her Beatrice and her Portia. Having 
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been genuinely delighted by the tender, spirited, passionate Desdemona she 
was giving us by the end of the 1954 Stratford season it was disappointing to 
find a hardness and brittleness of conception in her first essays in these three 
roles—almost as if she found them uncongenial and could give no heart to any 
of them. She seemed to be relying not upon an inner response to their quality 
but upon the very considerable technical accomplishment she has now achieved. 
This was partly because her intensity in Imogen was a bit oversolemn and 
severe, and in Beatrice definitely harsh. In boyish attire as Fidele she was at her 
best, because gayer and more natural, and at the end we got one of those sur- 
prising effects that can happen on the stage, in defiance of probability, when 
the brothers and their sister are re-united and do, in fact, look extraordinarily 
alike. There was an unsophisticated almost childlike quality in their meeting 
that was very touching in its moment’s display of spontaneous young affection. 
There was a nicely-calculated relish of his own ingenious villainy in Derek God- 
frey’s polished, assured Italianate Iachimo; and Joan Sanderson was properly 
sinister as the wicked stepmother, and was more than capable of putting over 
this particular fairy-tale act without the moronic dwarf attendant who mops 
and mows and scuttles about the stage that Mr. Benthall likes to attach to his 
Cymbeline queens. As a flourish upon the text he is harmless; but one cannot 
say the same for the presentation of Cloten as something akin to the village 
idiot. Cloten is a clod, objectionable, vain, paranoic; but he doesn’t drool, he 
struts. The Other Place had the right idea about Cloten. Leon Gluckman was 
a forthright, likeable Posthumus, David Dodimead a sympathetic, well-spoken 
Caius Lucius, Dudley Jones a vigorous old warrior as Belarius, and Derek 
Francis made a human being of Cymbeline. I did not altogether care for the 
costumes. Though they reminded me of fairy-tale illustrations the fashion for 
very brief bolero jackets, sansculotte trouserings and spatterdashes is not kind 
even to the best figure. 

Stratford's setting for Cymbeline, by the Italian artist Signora Lila de Nobili, 
was beautiful in itself as a painter’s response to the atmosphere of the play— 
an illustrazione nobile. It came somewhat short of an ideal stage-set because 
there was too much in it and too much of it. It continued to surprise by its 
fine excess of detail, and therefore obtruded; and it took up too much of the 
stage. A sense cf space and plenty of room for movement is the birthright of a 
Shakespeare play. Instead of being set round a deep stage like the units of a 
Hétel de Bourgogne décor simultané, the typical delights of our 18th-century 
romantic landscape poets were combined in one gloriously fantastic “Gothic” 
background—the boskage of dark woods, the horrid steeps (practicable) of wild 
scenery, mysterious archways and twisting staircases, the pillars and fan-vaulting 
of a ruined abbey, the square tower of a village church, a minaret, and a glimpse 
of a handsome renaissance interior, all framed in a proscenium of giant oaks. 
It was a feast for the antiquarian connoisseur, and enchanting in its subtle color- 
ing, predominantly green and grey; but just a trifle overwhelming. This note 
of high fantasy was carried through in the very handsome costumes, which 
showed a proper disregard for period consistency and were eminently suited 
both to the fairy-tale and the individuals who wore them. Cymbeline and the 
Britons were white and silver—his bodyguard looked like the Teutonic Knights, 
in their great white cloaks and gleaming helms: Rome was crimson and scarlet 
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and gold: wickedness—Iachimo and the Queen—was black: rusticity, green and 
grey and brown; and they all added up to an effect of great beauty and rich- 
ness. The whole decor made a world, not a void—an atmosphere shimmering 
with associations. An enchanted world: to which Dame Peggy Ashcroft’s en- 
chanting Imogen is exquisitely attuned. 

I think Dame Peggy is veritably Shakespeare’s Imogen; and I wonder if 
the great performances of the past can have been quite so true to the author’s 
intention, She has all the spirit and dignity of the royal lady, and the tenderness 
and warmth and graciousness which have made Imogen so much loved by many 
who cannot otherwise be bothered with the play and its fantastic happenings. 
But it is characteristic of her integrity as an actress that she does not make the 
character a vehicle for all the warmth and pathos of which she is mistress. She is 
the fairy-tale princess come to life—young and lovely, loving and loyal, but 
always within the range and emotional atmosphere of the whole: flesh and 
blood, but far away and long ago—human, sweet and gay, but with enough of 
the remote, the ethereal, to keep us from applying the test of reality to her trials, 
which is fatal to the charm of the fairy-story. There is depth of feeling, but 
never too much, so that we do not need to excuse or disparage the unpardonable 
behavior and the credulity of Posthumus. Because her performance is perfectly 
keyed we do not ask questions of the plot: all we have to do is to enjoy. To keep 
within the play’s emotional range is an achievement of rare quality for an actress 
unrivalled in the rendering of heart-break and suffering, who could, with the 
poignancy of her distress, have us all boiling with Shavian rage on behalf of an 
Imogen who has lost “husband, happiness and faith in Man.” 

She has admirable support from the whole cast. Geoffrey Keen is a spirited 
Iachimo, with a subtle smile, a cool head, and a coiled steel spring inside him, 
and Richard Johnston is the most attractive and individualized Posthumus I 
have seen. I have never found the wager scene more credible and masculine and 
exciting. Great credit for this must go to Geoffrey Keen, who had exactly the 
right man-of-the-world tone, quizzical and light but dangerous, with that touch 
of genial insolence that eggs on a less experienced but mettlesome younger man 
to meet him in some preposterous challenge. And this Posthumus was no sucker, 
with just so many lines to say before he falls into the trap. Up to the last minute 
you really wondered if he was going to alter the whole course of events by 
refusing. The tension was first-rate, the timing perfect, the young men’s faces 
extraordinarily expressive yet controlled. They both know how to use their eyes 
with focus and intensity, and the sparks flew as each raised the devil in the 
other’s. A third outstanding performance was Clive Revill’s Cloten—a remark- 
able study, so faithfully conceived and meticulously presented that for admira- 
tion of the acting one almost began to like the monstrous creature. Mr. Revill 
has the right of it—an oaf, cunning-stupid, brutal, boastful, a bully but not a 
coward; vain but vulnerable. Robert Harris made an unusually real and human 
figure of Cymbeline and gave him a brusque natural authority. Joan Miller as 
the Queen was all the wicked stepmothers of Grimm, without overdoing it. 
Mark Dignam gave Pisanio feeling and dignity, and a touch of welcome hu- 
mor. Donald Eccles, with his authentic Roman profile, gave distinction to a 
sympathetic little character vignette of Caius Lucius. 

Peter Hall produced, and it is greatly to his credit that he shirked none of the 
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production difficulties of the last act. We had all four ghosts, and rumor says 
that the full treatment, complete with eagle, was intended, but that the bird 
of Jove proved too heavy to fly and now lies abandoned in the basement. Be this 
as it may, the voice of the Thunderer, plus a handsome gold backcloth of divin- 
ity, emblems and clouds, completed the vision and the revelation. And we had 
the gaoler. This really is something. For scenic reasons the battle had too little 
room for manoeuvre, but there was one extremely effective moment when the 
Roman soldiery drove straight downstage behind a real shield-wall of gleaming 
gold as the white-and-silver Britons charged upstage. 

One notices certain significant differences between productions of this play 
now and twenty or thirty years ago. Guiderius and Arviragus are no longer 
the golden lads they used to be. They are rougher and more realistic, matching 
better with their callousness of speech about the wretched Cloten. A change for 
the better: they were sometimes over-romanticized. But there is one change that 
is not for the better—one complaint that I would make about both productions. 
Both audiences laugh merrily when Iachimo operates a sliding panel in the 
front of the trunk and puts his hand through to unlock it. Laughs, in conse- 
quence, accompany the raising of the lid and the getting out of the trunk, and a 
readiness to giggle remains throughout the scene. This is not wholly the audi- 
ences’ fault: they laugh because the associations are wrong. The sliding panel 
and the hand are a wretched hit of modern invention which reminds us of the 
“thick-ear” of the thirties and the whole bag of tricks of sinister Chinamen and 
Cats and Canaries and hands appearing round the edges of doors as lights go 
out. Professor Sprague tells me he has no record of any such business until recent 
years. I do not believe there was anything save a deadly hush when Irving 
opened the lid of that trunk; and I do not believe that it is impossible to control 
this laughter. The scene is one of the most impressive in the play: some might 
say, the only one. It is certainly central. Its note is suspense; and it should be 
keyed to the innocence and purity of Imogen and the disaster that now hangs 
over her. It is keyed by Iachimo, who compares himself to Tarquin, the ravisher, 
and thus associates the moment with the piteous story of Lucrece. The hush in 
which Imogen lies wrapt should hold the house breathless. The more that is 
made of her brief prayer, and the more simply and speedily Iachimo gets him- 
self out of the trunk, the more likely it is to hold. 

Having commented on the plays which were produced by both theatres, the 
other productions can now be taken in chronological order. The Old Vic season 
opened in September 1956 with Timon of Athens, produced by the Director, 
Michael Benthall, decor and costumes by Leslie Hurry (37 performances). 
Timon was played by Sir Ralph Richardson—his first appearance there for 
nine years. As far as we know, Timon was probably written about 1608 but 
never acted. Modern opinion inclines to regard it as an unfinished play, printed 
from the author’s foul papers. Much of the text resembles jottings, with sen- 
tences juxtaposed but not worked into paragraphs; and the structure remains in- 
coherent. It could be argued that it is less reprehensible than usual to take con- 
siderable liberties with a text in which the author’s intentions are doubtful. On 
the other hand, when structure and arrangement are not wholly clear, is it not 
essential to see the play faithfully presented in the theatre, as there, if anywhere, 
light may be shed on its problems? 
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Its statement is clear enough. It is the climax of Shakespeare’s revulsion 
against the nature of man—a giant misanthropy, which says with fearful, un- 
mistakeable violence and bitterness, “I hate mankind”. The first three acts show 
as clearly as a morality the foolishness of prodigal bounty and the ingratitude 
of men. The Timon who believes “we are born to do benefits” and would “deal 
kingdoms to his friends” is an Everyman whom Sir Ralph presented admirably 
in his inimitable, easy, genial manner. He understands the outburst of rage that 
concludes the third act, which he let fly with tremendous force. But he simply 
cannot bring himself to believe in the last two acts. On his own view of life 
generosity, tolerance, a sweet reasonableness and a natural philanthropy will keep 
breaking-in, judging from knowledge of this well-loved player in his many 
parts, and from the nature of the cuts made by producer and actor in the second 
half of the play, which as The Times critic remarked, turned the last scenes 
into a meditation, not a curse, and presented us with a Timon “as gently self- 
intoxicated as Richard II.” 

With what was left, after the lopping and trimming, Sir Ralph gave us his 
own variations upon the Shakespearian theme, “blandly kicking the meaning 
out of the window”, as Mr. Hobson of The Sunday Times put it. He fashioned 
a new dramatic pattern, in which bitterness spent itself in utterance, revulsion 
turned to resignation, and hate died away into ironic perception in a Timon 
“on whom there falls at last ‘a silence luminous and serene, a shining peace’... . 
The end comes with all passion spent, all tumult stilled.” Only the prompt-book 
could give an accurate account of the cuts. The break-up of Timon’s household 
had gone, in spite of its genuine, non-repetitive importance to the theme: so, 
to the best of my belief, had the tremendous passage after the exit of Alcibiades 
with his “brace of harlots” that precedes Timon’s findings of a root to eat; as 
also his last disquisition on his gold—another theme passage—and “Thou sun 
that comfort’st, burn!”. His curses were robbed of half of their force by the 
cutting of “Matrons, turn incontinent!” to “. . . let confusion live!”; and of 
“Crack the lawyer’s voice” to “. . . all erection” in his attack on Phrynia and 
Timandra; and it must have been heartbreaking to a good actor like Dudley 
Jones to lose so many of the best lines of Apemantus. What was left was not 
Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens but another play of the same name. Mr. Hob- 
son described Sir Ralph’s performance as “creative acting of the highest kind”, 
in which “the actor as artist presents to the world his own vision, and thereby 
enriches it.” It is fashionable, nowadays, with the younger intelligentsia, to 
maintain that your only duty to your author is to express what he means to you. 
Deeply as one may sympathize with any gentle and generous mind that cannot 
accommodate itself to living for weeks with the experience that is Shakespeare’s 
Timon, is it not fairer to ask a polite modern author to write you a play to 
express your own vision, and give it another name? 

The trouble with Timon is that it contains intimations of a spiritual grandeur 
which are never fully translated into terms of character and action. I have often 
wondered if this could be at least partially remedied in the theatre by the grand 
manner in acting and physique on the heroic scale, to give us a Timon who could 
look like Meredith’s Old Buccaneer, or Bronzino’s tremendous portrait of 
Andrea Doria, with that huge, naked torso and magnificent bearded head. But 
even if such an actor existed and could carry it, the question remains, What 
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does he carry? To which I can only answer, A play with a hole in its middle, 
where the nub that is theme-plus-plot ought to be. Two absolutes are stated— 
an all-embracing love and an all-annihilating hatred. Somewhere there lurks 
a third term that has to do with power and corruption; but there is too much 
material churning about in the author’s head, and the catalyst is wanting. And 
I would dearly like to know whether the bravura performance in the theatre 
could provide it. 

The cast was fresh and untried as a team, but Dudley Jones was a properly 
dislikeable vitriolic Apemantus, Brian Panter a fine-looking, well-spoken Al- 
cibiades, and David Dodimead contributed an excellent little character sketch 
as a Senator. I liked Leslie Hurry’s scenes and costumes and the golden light 
on Timon’s prodigality—the de Chirico-like view through the pillars, his use 
of pale cinnamons and grey-blues, the reminiscences of the Titus bronze tones 
in his market-place scene, his evening sky, and, as a purely personal treat, the 
echoes of Charles Kean’s Act I Tempest setting for the sea-shore scene. 

Much Ado about Nothing (producer, Denis Carey; decor and costumes, 
Peter Rice: 52 performances), the third production of the season, found the 
young company as yet ungroomed for the good manners of high comedy. They 
lacked gaiety, sparkle, lightness and good humor, and the speaking had neither 
the delicacy of timing nor the polish necessary for the passages of repartee. It 
opened, unfortunately, with a bit of “inventiveness” of the wrong kind. Upstage, 
well-lighted, among the roses and the greenery, in an eloquent, eye-catching, 
rosy-orange gown, in smiling but silent parley with a young gentleman, a glow- 
ing young gentlewoman focussed our attention as the curtain rose and held it 
as she moved downstage towards the table where Hero and Leonato sat play- 
ing chess and then wandered upstage to the greenery again. Beatrice? No: 
recognizably Margaret Whiting, vlaying Margaret. By process of elimination 
one then located Beatrice, her face eatirely covered by a wide-brimmed straw-hat, 
outstretched upon a hammocky chaise-longue in an attitude of langourous 
boredom, which one certainly would not have expected of any well-bred young 
female of the seventeenth century in the presence of her uncle, the Governor 
of Messina. “Enter to them”, at high speed, from the portico of the house, “a 
Messenger”, who instead of checking his impetuosity at the sight of his betters 
and coming sedately down the steps, leapt blithely over the low balustrade and 
landed at Leonato’s feet to deliver the news of Don Pedro’s victory. After this it 
was perhaps not surprising to find a similar insensitiveness to the usages of 
polite society in others who should have known better—as, for example, Claudio, 
who perched himself on the chaise-longue while his lord and commander, Don 
Pedro, stood to talk to him. 

Having been delighted in 1954 by Barbara Jefford and Keith Michell as 
Katharina and Petruchio I had looked forward eagerly to seeing them attempt 
Beatrice and Benedick. Unfortunately, they showed neither the style nor the 
feeling for the fine shades of comedy. Miss Jefford was too fierce, too much of 
the shrew for this gay, warm-hearted, quick-witted, ardent creature, and Mr. 
Michell had too much of the Petruchio swagger for the fine gentleman—just 
a bit too bold and overhearty. They were both at their best in their serious play- 
ing of the church scene. Jacqueline Ellis was a livelier Hero than usual, Derek 
Godfrey was an effective Don John, and cut a much more dignified figure than 
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his brother, the Prince, by sticking to his fine cloak throughout the evening 
and wearing it as to the manner born: Leon Gluckman and David Dodimead 
made a sound job of Conrade and Borachio, and Dudley Jones was a delightful 
“little-man”-sized Dogberry—a pleasant change from the over-padded variety. 

The Old Vic’s Christmas attraction, The Merchant of Venice, produced by 
Michael Benthall, had the longest run of the season with 93 performances. In 
spite of critical boredom it remains one of the most popular plays in the reper- 
tory. I enjoyed the golden glow and the pictorial beauty of Loudon Sainthill’s 
composite Venetian scene, in his favourite warm sepias and reddened browns, 
which set off finely the handsome, rich, dark costumes of the trial scene. The pro- 
duction was smooth and sure, both in pace and movement, and the groupings 
were a continual pleasure to the eye. The general standard of speaking hardly 
did credit to the verse, though David Dodimead in particular gave Antonio with 
much feeling and intelligence. Richard Gale, a vigorous Bassanio, with lovelier 
things to say, did not match him in point of delivery. The masque revels seem 
to defeat most modern producers. It might be a good idea to stick to the text 
and leave them where they belong—to the Princess’s in the eighteen-fifties and 
Irving’s Lyceum. Apropos of Charles Kean and our modern interest in his 
designs and effects, it was interesting to see in the trial scene a revival of his 
business of the tearing open of Antonio’s shirt and Bassanio and Gratiano hold- 
ing his arms pinioned behind his back, ready for the knife. 

Robert Helpmann’s Shylock seemed to me to have less power than when I 
saw it at Stratford in 1948: the bite and attack were missing. There was no 
variety or fierceness in his voice, no dangerous smoothness to match his silky 
gestures. He neither smoldered nor blazed. Barbara Jefford looked very lovely, 
both in her exquisite Belmont dresses and in her scarlet robes, but ‘her perform- 
ance was disappointing. It had no real depth of feeling, nothing of the generous 
bounty of the great heart, nor of the inborn authority of the great lady, and her 
voice lacked richness ‘and variety. There was little expressiveness in her face 
which made all the more noticeable an unfortunate trick she has at times of 
mouthing for emphatic speaking. She was happiest in the lighter passages, but 
I did not feel she had an imaginative grasp of the character. I have a suspicion 
that she has gone weary, flat and stale on Shakespeare for the moment, and 
that it is time someone gave her a good break in a modern play, to be refreshed 
with other experience. 

Michael Langham’s production of The Two Gentlemen of Verona (31 per- 
formances) takes to itself the credit of having provided the most diverting en- 
tertainment of the season. Should one ask more of this play, or are we entitled to 
believe that the youthful author’s intention was to poke some good-humored fun, 
prettily spiced with light irony, at certain fashionable attitudes then current in 
life and literature, in order to divert? The play’s record for this century suggests 
that the theatre has regarded it as unsuitable for general enjoyment. Until the 
Bristol Old Vic company brought their successful 1952 production to London the 
score was: Old Vic-Stratford, 1916; Old Vic, 1923; Stratford, 1925 and 1938—not 
an encouraging total. It is not its artificiality which has in the past kept it out of 
the Old Vic repertory: Love’s Labour’s Lost can boast performances there in 
1906, ’18, ’23, 28, ’36,’49 and ’54, not to mention the famous Westminster Theatre 
production of 1932. The trouble with The Two Gentlemen is that one of them 
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isn’t. The average playgoer writes off Proteus as one complete cad and the end 
of the play as simply silly. He agrees with Launce that his master is a kind of 
knave, and his instinctive reaction—like Shaw’s to Imogen’s predicament—is to 
think Valentine a fool and say, What about Sylvia’s feelings, and Julia’s? and to 
push the whole thing aside with irritation: it cannot be taken seriously and it is 
not funny. If the actors decide to guy the conclusion and get the audience to 
laugh with them they will get their curtain applause, but it will not save the 
play, as such. 

The Bristol company got away with a straight presentation because they were 
beautifully produced, were carried to town on the tide of success, and delighted 
the select audience, largely theatrical and academic, that flocks to the Old Vic for 
these special limited runs, by the sheer youthful zest and freshness of their play- 
ing. “Do the boys carry it away? Ay, that they do!” I have spoken of this year’s 
Old Vic company as young, but these things are comparative. It is old or middle- 
aged in relation to those charming young people from Bristol, to whom, we could 
allow, such attitudes and affectations were natural. To try to do anything of the 
same kind with the 1956-7 company, in my opinion, would have been to court 
disaster. Given these more sophisticated players, however, it was possible to 
underline the fact that Shakespeare was cocking a humorous eye at certain con- 
temporary affectations and applying to them the same kind of delicately ironic 
treatment that delights us when we meet it in Jane Austen. To point these things 
for the average playgoer who does not fead his Elizabethans is not so easy: he is 
unmoved by the debate between the rival claims of friendship and love. But he 
does read his Jane Austen and he has generally met his Lydia Languish and her 
sentimental elopement with its amiable ladder of ropes and conscious moon. Let 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s decor and costumes transport us to the age of Byronic 
heroes and Northanger Abbey, and we know at once where we are. The senti- 
ments and the clothes go perfectly together. There is an essential frivolity about 
Regency costume which persuades us to abandon our disapproval of Proteus and 
our concern for the ladies’ feelings as irrelevant. If the producer can make us 
agree to accept it as artificial comedy, set in an age where we take romantic ab- 
surdity for granted, he can restore to the play a gaiety with which I believe its 
author tried to endow it and which was captured by the Bristol company with 
accent on youth. 

The charming set, complete witu practicable, ivy-mantled tower with win- 
dow, amiably adapts itself in a moment to Verona, Milan and the Forest Glade, 
reminding us, with its subtle harmonies of green, blue and brown of a Paul 
Sandby gouache, properly heightened for theatrical purposes. The young gentle- 
men are clean-shaven, the one darkly Byronic, the other blondly Shelleyan: the 
Duke and Thurio are handsomely bewhiskered, the latter looking like half a 
dozen portraits of royal dukes rolled into one portly figure. The ladies seem to 
have walked out of the pages of Ackermann’s Repository and La Belle As- 
semblée; and Sylvia at the ball is Fanny Kemble Twopence Coloured as Juliet. 
Incidentally, Julia as page to Proteus was becomingly garbed in a period livery, 
that is, genuine male costume, instead of one of the late 18th century epicene 
travesties that ousted from the stage the proper costumes of disguised Shakespeare 
heroines. The gentlemen are all extremely elegant in their uniforms or their 
frilled shirts, tall hats, dress pantaloons, strapped trousers and voluminous 
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swirling cloaks. Proteus at the ball which opens Act III is a most striking figure, 
all in very dark red. There is much appropriate theatrical invention to divert. 
Thurio is groomed and barbered and tight-laced for his proxy-wooing: Valen- 
tine’s departure into exile is heralded by his luggage—this is a laugh: it is the 
hat-box that does it—: the Milan scenes are taken into the open air and enlivened 
by a display of afternoon archery, with a vie de Bohéme artist thrown in to paint 
Sylvia’s portrait, and by a ducal ball, complete with period waltz and sound of 
revelry by night, which makes a lively background to Proteus’ betrayal of his 
friend and to the Duke’s “discovery” of Valentine’s elopement plans. 

In such an atmosphere the play becomes a consistent whole. The pre- 
posterous ending is prepared for from the start and comes as a perfect climax, 
with its sensibility and its swooning and a threat of suicide with a pistol by the 
repentant Proteus to give a plausible period cue for Valentine’s offer to sur- 
render Sylvia. Derek Godfrey as the Duke, Derek Francis as Thurio, Keith 
Michell as Proteus and Richard Gale as Valentine were most stylishly and con- 
sistently within the picture; and the final comment, most effectively delivered by 
Mr. Michell, went right home with the audience: “O heaven! Were man but 
constant, he were perfect”. Mr. Godfrey, quizzical and monocled, made his cen- 
tral scene, first with Proteus, then with Valentine, the stylistic high-light of the 
play. His syncopated timing, to deal with the farewells of departing guests which 
punctuated the scene, heightened the tension very skilfully; and the gravely sym- 
pathetic-ironic manner in which he interrogated Valentine was suggestively 
reminiscent of Gilbert’s Mikado. If line after line in these speeches does not bear 
out the producer’s evident belief that this is not a heavy father but the dra- 
matist’s humorous comment upon the conventional figure, then the young 
Shakespeare is more naive than either Mr. Langham or I take him to be. Barbara 
Jefford was a charming Julia, loving, sincere and natural, and at her most vivid 
in her scenes in boy’s disguise. She and Lucetta (Rosemary Webster) made a 
lively affair of the letter scene, which delighted the audience. Launce and Speed 
were less helped by the convention than their betters. Duff, a darling plum-duff 
of a dog, looked as if he had stepped straight out of the pages of Turbervile. 
John Morris gave a charming little sketch of a gossamer but gallant and gentle 
Sir Eglamour (in pale grey, and steel-rimmed spectacles), who must have been 
in constant demand as a chaperone for young ladies escaping to forests to join 
exiled lovers. The company was in good fettle and very much on its toes, though 
there were regrettable passages when Proteus and Valentine just gabbled, nor 
were they the only offenders. But it was first and foremost a producer’s and 
designer’s triumph with a much neglected play. Mr. Langham has a great sense 
of style, a delicate touch and a sense of the theatre. We incline to be captious 
about stylized productions of Shakespeare. Success in this kind is a rarity, and 
is to be esteemed as such. 

The two most ambitious and challenging productions of the season, and all 
in all the most successful, were Antony and Cleopatra and Richard III; and this 
was no mean achievement with the memory of Stratford’s magnificent 1953 
Antony and Cleopatra, and two of our most admired and experienced players, 
still fresh in Londoners’ minds, and when memories of Olivier’s famous 1948 
Richard had just been revived by the film. 

_ Robert Helpmann’s production of Antony and Cleopatra (53 performances) 
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had swiftness and dignity and was admirably lucid. The swiftness was a matter 
of fluency rather than sheer speed, and the text suffered only the minimum of 
cuts. I was sorry to lose the Seleucus passage once again, as I believe this Cleo- 
patra could have made something of it, and I found it disconcerting to have 
Octavia arrive back in Rome almost immediately after the parting from her 
brother, as a result of omitting the fourth and fifth scenes of Act III; but the 
cutting of the introductory Pompey scene, the Parthian scene, and Enobarbus 
and Eros (III.vi) seemed reasonable, and the icy competence of Octavius sufficed 
for the liquidation of Lepidus. I did not approve of cutting Antony’s farewell to 
his household servants, but generally speaking the omissions could not have been 
more discreetly and intelligently managed. 

Nothing could have been better calculated to suggest the spaciousness essen- 
tial to this play than Loudon Sainthill’s impressive but simple setting, which not 
only gave the illusion of the very curve of this great globe and its limitless hori- 
zon, but had the great theatrical merit of converting itself instantly into a sombre 
and stately Roman background and of dealing equally quickly and effectively 
with the problem of the monument and its two levels. The seven Egyptian 
obelisks, sized and spaced to help the illusion of cycloramic vastness and dis- 
tance, were reassembled for the monument; and with a change of lighting and 
the blacking-out of the whole of the rear stage, the four in front became Roman 
pillars. Above and alongside the right-hand proscenium entry were the em- 
blems of Rome: to the left, royal Egypt. The photographs give a good idea of 
the basic simplicity of the design: what they do not show is the warm, glowing 
beauty of the lighting of the Egyptian scenes and the sense of space which it 
imparted. There were moments in the drama when the producer had placed 
either Antony or Cleopatra standing alone against this background which 
matched the very poetry for lyrical feeling. I have never liked an Antony and 
Cleopatra setting better, and it seems to me the outstanding Shakespearian de- 
sign of the year. The designs of the costumes and the color schemes were ad- 
mirable—Mr. Sainthill again—Rome in purples, dull, darkish blues and greys, 
with a bright blue and some good green tones for the Pompey scenes: Egypt in 
delicate fawns, set off with greys and black and white, with Cleopatra in deep 
red, rich blues and greens, white and gold, and Antony a magnificent figure in 
scarlet and gold. The purely Egyptian costumes looked very well, but Cleopatra’s 
dresses were over-opulent and cumbersome, loaded with finery and bits and 
pieces of fussy design. These things were put right during the run, but I re- 
mained unreconciled to long chiffon trains for Egypt’s queen; and she still died 
in black velvet that looked as if it had been designed for a Victorian prima donna, 
though it had the merit of simplicity of line. The royal robes, in their pale gold 
splendour, looked magnificent. The Roman costumes were some of the best 
I have ever seen. It was a treat to see the lorica finished off with the two rows of 
the leather straps of the under-jacket instead of the kilt and fleshings which are 
too popular in the theatre nowadays and seem to me to have nothing to recom- 
mend them. In the friendly rivalry between Stratford and the Old Vic, the ad- 
vantage, in this matter of scenic design and costuming has seemed to me, in re- 
cent years, to lie more often with Stratford; but this year I should unhesitatingly 
hand it to the Old Vic for pulling off a remarkable treble, with Antony and 
Cleopatra, ‘Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s deliciously gay Two Gentlemen and Leslie 
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Hurry’s simple yet sinister functional arrangement of steps and ramps and 
arches with symbolic blackcloth for Richard III. 

To serve year by year as the training ground for the Shakespearian actors 
and actresses of the future is one of the main functions of these two theatres; and 
to balance what is, in fact, national policy against popular clamor for star 
players is a central problem. The Old Vic grasped their nettle with both hands 
when they put on Antony and Cleopatra with 30-year-old Keith Michell and 
24-year-old Margaret Whiting in the name parts. Mr. Michell has a very good 
Stratford record behind him: Tybalt, Achilles, Theseus: a really excellent Pe- 
truchio in 1954; and in 1955 Macduff, Orsino, Parolles and Master Ford in the 
Olivier season. It is a straightforward matter to train a young man for his first 
great lead, when the plays abound in supporting male roles of this kind; and 
his record, together with his experience of the large theatre and the large audience 
and of these big first nights in Shakespearian parts of genuine importance, il- 
lustrates very clearly the immense advantage enjoyed by any promising young 
actor, as compared with the young actress of equally strong personality, who 
finds the few women’s roles of similar weight allotted to older players, and being 
unsuited to the lighter supporting parts is left with what are practically walk-ons. 

Margaret Whiting is an obvious case in point. Hailed as a “new young ac- 
tress of real emotional power” and described by a responsible critic as “a dark 
handsome girl with a passionate contralto voice and a blazing sense of tragedy”, 
at 22 she hit the London headlines in Darkling Child at the Arts Theatre in a 
highly emotional part, in which, as one of our most perceptive critics said, “She 
smouldered-like a young Siddons” and “let fly in her big scenes in a way which 
tightened our scalps”. Interviewed as “the girl who awoke to find she was a 
star”, Miss Whiting admitted that what she really wanted to do was to play 
comedy—“the gayest and naughtiest parts going”. I do not know whether some- 
one then remembered James Agate’s wise remark, “the difficulty about Shake- 
speare’s baggage is that she is a part for a great tragic actress who has a comedi- 
enne up her sleeve”; but on the strength of this performance, plus an equally 
outstanding success at 21 as the Queen in Cocteau’s The Eagle has Two Heads 
at the Liverpool Repertory, and of what they had learnt about her while she 
played the almost nonexistent parts of Timandra in Timon, Imogen’s gentle- 
woman, and Margaret in Much Ado, the Old Vic then boldly cast her for the 
greatest and most difficult woman’s part in Shakespeare. 

Keith Michell took his big chance with both hands. He has a fine stage 
presence: rugged of feature, with slightly grizzled fair close-cropped beard and 
thick curled hair, he looked a magnificent figure. He showed his full strength 
in the all-male scene in the Roman council-chamber, where his flashes of spirit 
and the easy dominance gave us a satisfying glimpse of the Antony who had 
been “the demi-Atlas of this earth, the arm And burgonet of men”, the general 
whose personality had had power over men’s loyalty and love. He was in his 
element, here and in Pompey’s galley. What a gift these scenes are, with the 
admirable tension of opposites and the thrust and parry of the one, and the 
humor and the simple stag-party fun of the other. Their vigor, when well played, 
as they were by all concerned, gives a real lift of excitement to the play at this 
point. Besides his fine physique Mr. Michell has a good voice, which should de- 
velop into a fine one. It has strength and pleasing tone, except when—as in later 
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scenes—he experimented with throaty vocal tricks and clenched teeth and mus- 
cular contortion for emotional effects not deeply enough imagined, That he was 
somewhat too boisterous and overwhelming in his embraces was perhaps not al- 
together his fault, as from curtain-up the tone of the production was set for 
romantic tragedy, with stress on the sensual appeal of “the world’s greatest love- 
story”, and a determination to overcome the fact, on which Granville-Barker 
and others have commented, that the author has not provided one single scene 
in which to show the sensual charm that drew him to Cleopatra, and that the 
lovers are never once alone together. I thought they would both have been 
better suited by the text’s formal entry with attendants, “eunuchs fanning her”, 
to a “Flourish” or fanfare—the prolonged passage of trumpets heralding the ap- 
proach of royalty. There are not many stage directions in Shakespeare, and it is 
generally wiser to think twice before discarding them, especially if music is 
indicated. As it was, they were “discovered”, Cleopatra recumbent on a couch, 
completely hidden from view by Antony’s embraces and the surrounding at- 
tendants clustered just as close as they could get. It distracted attention from the 
opening speech—naturally everybody wanted to get a glimpse of the new Cleo- 
patra—and to me it made nonsense of her opening line, “If it be love indeed, tell 
me how much”, which was precisely what he had been doing in no uncertain 
fashion. 

To the overall success of Mr. Michell’s performance this amorous over- 
emphasis made ultimately no difference; but on the first night the intensity and 
sensual richness forced by the staging upon the first four lines of their dialogue 
started Miss Whiting’s voice off on the wrong note, about a couple of registers 
too deep, and she never fully recaptured its natural range and variety. There 
were some very moving passages, and dignity, nobility and emotional power in 
her concluding scenes; but in the early scenes she seemed lost—as if hypnotized 
by the wrong cue of the opening. There was none of the lightness, the mischief, 
the swiftly changing moods that compose the “duel of words danced at arm’s 
length with her lover” and lead up to the tempest of the messenger scene, where 
she began to show something of her real quality. The notices were bad, head- 
lined by an evening paper as “the cruellest press” received by any actress for 
years. In fact, it was nothing of the kind. The significant thing was the way in 
which a first-night failure elicited recognition of latent power, summed up by 
one critic who wrote, “This girl has a force and passion rare among our niminy 
piminy West End starlets. . . . I'll eat my much-chewed hat if some day soon 
she doesn’t play the ill-fated Cleopatra so movingly that she’ll have us all in 
tears”. Several papers bracketed the two leading performances as “honourable 
failures”, and The Manchester Guardian commented, “These are tremendous 
roles: is not the wonder that so young and so relatively immature a pair should 
carry them so well? This Antony’s rueful bluster and this Cleopatra’s strong 
intoning of the greatest of Shakespeare’s threnodies touched imagination.” 

But that is not the end of the story. Those who saw only the first night can 
have no idea of the quality of the performance achieved by Miss Whiting during 
the five months run, which began to take shape, I am told, the next day. I can 
vouch for the fact that on the third night the first words came over even as 
Shakespeare wrote them—light, delicate, bantering. The teasing of Antony, the 
sudden flare of petulance or jealousy, the withdrawal, the melting, the wit and 
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the inconsequence that should dazzle us in the opening scenes were all beginning 
to come through. There was charm and comedy, and an authority that had been 
lacking. She moved with assurance and purpose: the awkwardness of the first 
night had given way to ease; and the subtler technique of what one might call 
the seductiveness of remote control was beginning to replace the mistaken lus- 
ciousness imposed from without. There was contrast and variety of mood, light 
and shade in the voice, great expressiveness in the eyes and animation in the 
countenance. There were the right touches of unpredictableness and dangerous 
glitter. The whole conception had begun to come to life from within. She 
seemed completely unafraid of the natural distortions of grief and anger, and 
her dignity and calm and resolution in the last scene were rendered all the 
more moving by contrast with the marks of passionate distress which ravaged 
her in the monument scene. 

When I saw the production for the last time in June I felt that Miss Whiting 
was giving us her real performance—as full a reading as could possibly be at- 
tained at this stage of her career. She had righted the balance between comedy 
and tragedy and between Cleopatra and Antony, and she walked the stage as if 
she owned the earth. The most remarkable demonstration of what we may ex- 
pect from her when she comes to the fullness of her powers came, I thought, in 
her scene with the Clown who brings the asp. He got his laugh on “Give it 
nothing I pray you, for it is not worth the feeding”, and one could feel the 
next laugh just waiting to be released by the following line. Instead, came the 
audible indrawn breath and a startled hush in which the packed house was com- 
pletely held, as with a Mona Lisa smile she slowly turned her head to look at the 
man and in a quiet, ordinary tone, with level accent, asked, “Will it eat me?” 
To change the mood and stop the laugh like this in a split second gives some- 
thing of the measure of her achievement; and the achievement gives the measure 
of the unremitting hard work that she must have exacted from herself while she 
learned how to play a Shakespearian lead by playing it. For the young actress of 
this caliber, to whom “bit parts” are not the slightest use, it would appear to be 
the only way, and her particular experience underlines two of the difficulties with 
which the two Shakespeare theatres are always faced. If Miss Whiting had been 
Mr. Michell’s age she still would not have been able to acquire in Shakespeare 
comparable experience to prepare her for the more exacting of their two roles. 
The other difficulty is the insistence of the press on first-night notices for Shake- 
spearian repertory. Neither the critics nor the managements want them. These 
theatres and their companies are in a category of their own. Unlike a commercial 
management which can take a play on the road for several weeks while the pro- 
duction “finds” itself before its London premiere, the Old Vic and Stratford have 
to launch every production—and their untried talent—“cold”; and they have to 
keep anything up to five plays in the repertoire. They need normal audiences 
for their settling-in period. Responsible criticism is well aware of these and the 
various other reasons which make it desirable, for both parties, that these pro- 
ductions should be reported on at some later performance, and in many notices 
one realizes that allowances, conscious and unconscious, are obviously being 
made. It is vital that these theatres should give chances in the important roles 
to new young players, if the supply of actors and actresses intensively trained in 
our classical tradition is to be kept up. The Old Vic was accused of “downright 
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foolhardiness” for setting a young actress to attempt Cleopatra, and on the first 
night’s showing there was some justification for this comment. But these thea- 
tres live by and for something other than first night successes, and on what was 
known of Miss Whiting’s exceptional powers as an emotional actress, who ought 
in due course to attempt the great Shakespearian roles, it was a proper and 
courageous risk, in line with normal policy. In the event, it was fully justified, 
but of the real extent of that justification, thanks to the first-night notice system, 
there is no written record. 

I disagreed completely with the critic who laid it down that in this play a 
young company “cannot, by definition, succeed”, and thought that the company 
gave its best account of itself to date. It was the best play of the repertory, and its 
magnificent verse had kindled a greater all-round sensitivity to the beauty of the 
words. The standard of speech was noticeably better, and it was most heartening 
to see evidence of continuous hard work in the strengthening of some of the 
supporting performances towards the end of the run. Leon Gluckman, and later 
David Dodimead, both gave clear-cut, cool-headed performances of Octavius, 
without dehumanising him; and Derek Francis was an excellent Lepidus. Derek 
Godfrey as Enobarbus spoke the famous Cydnus speech finely, without ever 
going out of character or giving it the air of a set piece. His strangely muted 
ending drew the criticism that his performance went off: but the man’s heart 
was broken: he was, and looked, shrunk into something smaller than himself, 
and he played it accordingly. John Fraser as Eros, David Dodimead as Alexas, 
and John Morris as a quietly played, really spine-chilling Soothsayer, gave ad- 
mirable sketches of these small but rewarding parts. 

This tremendous play, which Coleridge believed to be a formidable rival of 
the four great tragedies, should be seen more often in the theatre. There have 
only been eight London productions this century, prior to 1957, and one of those 
came to us by the grace of Stratford. Too much pseudo-literary reverence has 
hedged it round with sentimental romantic inhibitions. It has been said that 
Cleopatra is “not playable by mortal woman”, because, like Helen of Troy and 
Deirdre of the Sorrows, she is a dream in men’s hearts. All very well: but this 
Cleopatra was written by our best playwright to be played in theatres, not turned 
into a male pipe-dream. I remember when King Lear was practically never acted, 
and the part of Lear regarded with mistaken reverence as not playable by mortal 
man. Now it is one of the most important pieces in the Shakespearian repertoire, 
and all our leading actors have essayed the part. I think the attempt made on 
Lear by 23-year-old William Devlin in 1934 helped to break down a few in- 
hibitions and contributed to the play’s general release from the study to the 
stage. There had only been five previous productions in forty years. I hope, 
therefore, that te Old Vic and young Margaret Whiting and young Keith 
Michell may do the same for Antony and Cleopatra. ‘This production has given 
them a chance to show that they have the roots of the matter in them—the right 
smack of that evident largeness which Shakespearian playing requires. Both have 
the vitality essential for the classic roles. Of course they will give better per- 
formances next time, otherwise they would not have been given this chance. 
“They’re too young for greatness”, said one of the kindly notices, and wondered 
if it wouldn’t have been safer to use “experienced actors of the second rank” for 
“a conventional performance”. But do experienced actors remain in the second 
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rank if they have what these parts take? Shakespearian policy demands that these 
theatres seek out those who may reach the top flight, and The Manchester 
Guardian vouched for it that the difficult messenger scene disclosed that this 
inexperienced actress already “carried the tragic weight and emphasis which the 
part demands.” It’s enough to start with, at twenty-four. So let us get rid of this 
Helen-Cleopatra fixation and regard “Shakespeare’s baggage” as a part to be 
acted, instead of keeping it in a glass case like a museum specimen. For the 
actresses—Experientia docet: for the Old Vic—Sic itur. 

The final production of the Old Vic season was Richard III (41 perform- 
ances). Douglas Seale certainly has a way with history. The three Henry VI 
plays, brought to the Old Vic in 1953 from the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
where he is Director of Productions, established his reputation; and this year, as 
well as Richard III at the Old Vic he has produced King John at Stratford. His 
work seems entirely free from gimmicks and dodges: it has a fluency or rhythm 
that is quite individual: his continuity is masterly and he gets pace without sacri- 
ficing to sheer speed. He has a remarkable gift for endowing a static scene with 
a vitality and liveliness that focusses our interest as closely as the modern theatre 
does with, say, a brilliant passage of Shaw dialogue. This last was particularly 
noticeable in both these productions, as for example in the opening of I. iii in 
Richard III, before the stirring passages involving Gloucester and Queen Mar- 
garet. His lighting does not appear to be radically different from that of other 
producers who work with plenty of spots against a dark background; but 
whether it is selective and concentrated or spread over the whole area its strength 
is always precisely calculated to enable us to see clearly and appreciate facial 
play and the niceties of movement. One is never stifled by his darkness. He does 
not rob the scene of its air (pace Barrault) : there is luminosity in it: he gives us 
not emptiness but atmosphere and distance—the mists of the years, out of which 
his characters emerge as if summoned from the dark backward and abysm of 
time. 

Leslie Hurry’s setting was boldly and imaginatively conceived. For the open- 
ing soliloquy Gloucester limps slowly up from the orchestra pit to the stage, his 
back to the audience, darkly silhouetted against what might be either the 
Plantagenet badge of the sunburst—“this sun of York”—or else a gigantic 
spider’s web. Whenever during the progress of the play this enormous back- 
cloth is illuminated it is clearly seen to be the spider’s web. When the youthful 
Richmond, glorious in golden armor and his red dragon helm, has won the day, 
there is no doubt at all about the sunburst that heralds the Tudor dawn. The 
whole stage was fairly steeply raked from the back to front and also slanted 
from stage-right to left, where it descended into a deep archway in a massive 
wall, the top of which provided a high ramp, sloping from front to back-stage, 
upon which Queen Margaret stood brooding above the troubled scene before she 
entered. Besides being raked, the area above the proscenium arch was also broken 
up into steps or levels of varying widths and alignments. Relevant areas were 
picked out by lighting as required, and Clarence’s dungeon, for example, was 
sufficiently established by his truckle bed, set in front of the grim archway, mid- 
stage left. Properties were kept down to an absolute minimum—the throne, 
chairs, stools, a table, a couch for the dying King Edward. The tents at the end 
were indicated simply by banners. 
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The set, apart from the backcloth, was a neutral grey, but the scene fairly 
glowed with the rich colors of the costumes, the armor and the banners. The 
dresses, also by Leslie Hurry, were very fine late fifteenth century, and the ma- 
terials, especially the velvets, looked properly sumptuous. I have seldom seen 
these elaborate women’s head-dresses better worn, and Barbara Jefford as the 
Lady Anne and Margaret Whiting as Queen Elizabeth looked really lovely as 
well as magnificent. There is a considerable tendency towards fantastication now- 
adays in Shakespearian costume design, and very attractive some of it is; but it 
is always a pleasure to see “correct” costume for the history plays sensitively 
handled and then properly managed by its wearers. I was interested to discover 
how much more persuasive than usual I found this play, thanks to the costuming 
and the scrapping of all “realistic” background. Against the darkness of time 
the characters seemed more alive and believable. For once the sad little cortege 
of the murdered King Henry seemed pitiable and impressive; and having got 
rid of Mediaeval-Street or Tower-of-London backing, Mr. Seale almost per- 
suaded me to take even that preposterous wooing of the Lady Anne! 

It was pleasant to see how the young company had matured and come to- 
gether as a team, after the rather ragged opening in the first three piays. There 
was no gabbling, and the general level of speech was very much better. David 
Dodimead finished a season of steady progress with an excellent Clarence and 
spoke the famous dream with imaginative power. Richard Gale made Rich- 
mond a nice sincere young Welshman, with a touch of real fervor; Derek 
Francis was a good supporting Buckingham and Leon Gluckman a sympathetic 
Hastings. David King and Derek New made the murder of Clarence one of 
the most horribly effective I have ever seen. It gripped the house completely. 
Every move was perfectly timed for screwing up the tension, and within the 
few minutes’ scope afforded by this brief episode David King managed to create 
a rounded character that remains quite unforgettable. Douglas Seale having a 
rare hand with men in armor, all the manoeuvres of the soldiery were particu- 
larly good. 

Mr. Seale is now undoubtedly our best producer of the history plays and al- 
ways gives us a good text, even when he does some fairly drastic cutting, as in 
this case. Unless I am much mistaken, “Our aery buildeth in the cedar’s top” 
and the next twenty lines or more all went, and the chorus of wailing queens 
suffered badly, though less than usual. Some day I hope he will stage this play 
complete with this and all the other choruses. Anyone who regards them as an- 
other Shakespearian bore, and has never realized how integral they are to the 
structure of the whole, should read Mark Van Doren’s admirable exposition of 
their function. In an age which has re-introduced choruses into its own dramatic 
work, and when choral speaking is cultivated from schoolroom days, it 
seems quite absurd that we should still have to put up with the traditional ban. 
It is time we had a chance to gauge the effect in the threatre of this “musically 
massed” stone wall of opposition to Richard. And if anybody says I am a glutton 
for punishment I can retort that in Southwark they will pack a large hall for a 
week and pay to hear Richard III done practically in its entirety by R.A.D.A. 
students. 

With Fay Compton to play Queen Margaret it seemed like flying in the face 
of providence to scant her of her lines at any point. But much of her first scene 
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was cut, and in IV. iv we lost the passage from “O Harry’s wife” to “To torture 
thee no more, being what thou art.” The Duchess of York was also severely cut. 
The scene before the Tower where Queen Elizabeth is denied access to the 
princes and Anne is summoned to her coronation was out, as was the entire 
scene where Richard wooes Elizabeth for her daughter’s hand. Anyone who 
considers these tirades monotonous and repetitive should have heard Miss 
Compton bring up fresh reserves for each successive attack. It was a brilliantly 
cumulative performance, and she “led” the choruses in the best sense, not merely 
because she herself has the full-scale technique to put over a part of this kind 
but because she draws out from others a worthy response. It was a delight to 
watch this generous and experienced artist evoke and encourage from Margaret 
Whiting’s Queen Elizabeth the very best of this young actress’s power to meet 
and match her in their brief duet by the throne in her last scene before she de- 
parts to France. 

Robert Helpmann’s conception of Richard was very effective as long as he 
was the cold-blooded, calculating adventurer on the way up: his malevolent de- 
light in the twin ends of doing evil for its own sake and ruthlessly asserting his 
own will to power carried him along successfully. As the spider spinning his 
web of destruction for the helpless, the greedy, the selfish and the stupid he had 
the necessary drive. But having arrived, he seemed to weaken. Having climbed 
to the topmost step and the throne of England he lost his sardonic relish, and as 
the luck turned against him became peevish, like a spoilt child deprived of his 
toy. The interpretation went into a hysteric phase when what was wanted was the 
true manic intensity and the energy it generates. I did not think the make-up Mr. 
Helpmann used for the last passages squared with a straightforward reading of 
the text: it made him look like a white-faced Petrouchka puppet, jerked by 
strings, hardly human; whereas once Richard gets back to his proper sphere, 
which is War, he becomes for the first time in the play recognizably human, 
subject to emotional ups and downs. Hitherto, cheated by nature, he has done 
nothing save revenge himself on life by the continual demonstration of his own 
intellectual superiority to the world of fools and knaves around him. Metaphori- 
cally speaking, Richard the soldier takes off his armor in the opening soliloquy 
and turns murderer when he finds his occupation of legalized butchery gone. 
Shakespeare takes the Tudor myth as he finds it, but it is necessary to remember 
that when Richard dons his armor again and once more commands an army, 
it is not Shakespeare who makes him say, “Off with his head! So much for 
Buckingham!” If we could forget his past, in the field he makes as good a 
showing as Richmond: the whole pull of the last scenes is away from melo- 
drama, back to historical dignity. Physically, this Richard fought it out gamely, 
but when he ceases to be a successful artist in villainy Mr. Helpmann, as it 
seemed to me, lost the opportunity provided by the author for this brilliant twist 
back into the identity of the soldier of the wars of York and Lancaster. 

Stratford’s opening production, As You Like It, was exactly as I liked it, 
from Dame Peggy Ashcroft’s Rosalind down to the two small boys who sang 
“Tt was a lover and his lass” with such brio, and whoever it is that times so per- 
fectly that mischievous “Cuckoo!” that is heard through the spring sounds and 
the bird trills after Orlando’s rapturous declaration of his love as he hangs his 
verses on the tree. We get away to a wintry start: the chill wind of man’s ingrati- 
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tude blows nor-east by the weather-vane on the stables and by old Adam’s mit- 
tened hands and his warm crimson comforter—the one touch of color against the 
pale wintry sky and the delicate landscape-with-chateau, reminiscent of the 
miniaturists, which sets the scene firmly in France. It is winter in the Forest, too, 
where Amiens is glad of his shaggy cloak and Corin of his sheepskin and 
muffler. And then spring comes to Arden. The water of the brook is still icy as 
a barefooted Touchstone dips up a bucket-full, shudders “Br-t-r!” as he sluices 
face and hands, and then tosses the sparkling drops up into the air. (It is real 
water, as the rgth century playbills would say, and it does sparkle.) And from 
that moment the gaiety begins to bubble over like a fountain. The slender, larch- 
like trees with their light foliage stand out against clear skies: we are ready to 
fleet the time carelessly as they did in the golden world: Rosalind will appear 
to lead the chorus of lovers through the contrapuntal melodies of the lyric theme 
of love, into which, with most giddy cunning, they are now lured by parody and 
a false gallop of verses. It is the turn of the play, the enchanted moment. Vera. 
incessu patuit dea? 

She does: and she is. Shall we ever, I wonder, hear the lovers’ quartet more 
beautifully rendered, with the perfect chiming and timing of voices and verse? 
It crystallizes the mood and it is Ganymede’s swan-song, and Ganymede is the 
quintessential Rosalind. Rosalind is the loveliest thing Shakespeare has to say 
about the spring tide of loving, unclouded by sorrow. From her “Anwer me in 
one word”, perfectly given, to her “O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that 
thou didst know how many fathom deep I am in love!” Dame Peggy’s perform- 
ance is quiveringly alive with the delight of a young, whole-hearted abandon- 
ment to the joy and warmth of this golden loving. It is an exquisitely light- 
hearted performance: the delicate crispness of her enunciation sets off finely the 
vigor and spirit of the boy Ganymede—which are simply Rosalind’s own, 
released and given free play by her disguise. Her lines are most wittily pointed, 
with a lovely sense of the language, and she extracts every bit of humor and 
mischief out of the proxy wooing and her own sage advice. At “a beard neg- 
lected” there is a light touch on Orlando’s cheek, and a hearty thump on his 
chest at “sound sheep’s heart”. And there is a delightful concerted moment, most 
prettily played by all three, when Ganymede starts to lead the way out, saying 
“Come, sister, will you go?” and Orlando catches him by the belt, pulls him 
back with a look as much as to say, Mind your manners, my lad!, and himself 
arms Celia out in style, Ganymede following. 

The sensitivity and liveliness and humor of Glen Byam Shaw’s direction 
matches the quality of the play and of this Rosalind. He has a gift for eliciting 
most happily conceived little portraits from his small-part actors, which give 
depth to the picture and admirable support to the strikingly fresh and individual- 
ized character work of his leading players. One of the most outstanding impres- 
sions left by the opening night of the season was the solid acting strength of this 
year’s company—from a vivid little sketch of Charles the wrestler (Ron Had- 
drick) and a delightful old Adam by James Wellman, who belonged convinc- 
ingly to the tradition of “service” that Shakespeare knew, to the best Touchstone, 
bar none, that I have ever seen. Within the first few minutes Richard Johnston 
as Orlando established himself with the audience as an exceptional acquisition 
to the ranks of Shakespearian juvenile leads. He has a vigorous, manly person- 
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ality, with plenty of attack and equal powers of restraint, a good voice and fine 
physique, with eyes which he knows how to use and, thank heaven, not a con- 
ventionally handsome but the genuine actor’s face—the plastic countenance that 
can be moulded into character by thought. This is his first season at Stratford, 
after some ten or more years of good, varied experience. The other young player 
of similar experience, and also new to Stratford, was Jane Wenham, a charm- 
ingly gay, humorous and natural Celia. Her affection for Rosalind was as warm 
and positive as the character which she established for herself so firmly in the 
opening scenes, where she took the lead exactly as she is meant to do. She slipped 
into second place in the Forest with perfect discretion, without ever becoming 
a mere foil to Rosalind or losing a shred of individuality. She was an enchanting 
tease, and altogether gave one of the best supporting performances I have seen 
in years. It says much for Robin Lloyd’s Oliver, who made his repentance hu- 
man and believable and played his final scenes with such genuine feeling, that 
he won his audience as well as this Celia. 

Touchstone, Jaques and Le Beau have all been written off at one time or 
another as prize bores. This time I found not one tedious moment either in 
Touchstone’s wit or his foolery. All the famous set pieces came over freshly, in- 
cluding even the “repeat” of the degrees of the lie. Patrick Wymark has the 
real comic discretion and an engaging sense of fun. He never forces the note, 
and it was delightful to have the part played without a touch of sourness. His 
teasing of Corin was urbane without being condescending. It is a real achieve- 
ment to make this part convincingly natural and likable from start to finish, to 
keep the wit humane and lightly glancing—an ironic but not destructive com- 
mentary. But this was a dear man: no wonder they took him with them to the 
Forest. He is the only Touchstone I have ever loved. Jaques is in no sense love- 
able. Classifiably an eccentric, he tends to attract vigorous performances, with 
considerable misanthropic snarl in them. Robert Harris handles him more deli- 
cately: his is a nobler, more regretful melancholy, more gently cynical. Peter 
Cellier’s Le Beau was human. I have met him at cocktail parties, particularly 
stage cocktail parties. I tend to forget his name; but he is always there, and he 
never forgets anyone. Mr. Cellier and his producer had exactly the right idea. 
And in all three cases the bore problem is side-tracked by the simple expedient 
of straight playing. 

A trust in his author and his actors, in straight playing and in a direct and 
uncomplicated approach to character seems to me the fundamental virtue in 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s work as a producer. It encourages that quick, positive asser- 
tion of the quality of a part, without which certain passages can often go for next 
to nothing, as mere pieces of plot mechanism. Duke Frederick is a case in point, 
for whom Mark Dignam firmly established a personality in the wrestling scene, 
so that in the banishment of Rosalind we became sharply aware of him as a 
dangerous man and the usurper in action. Instead of being just a device for 
despatching the cousins to the Forest of Arden, the scene became electric with 
conflict and came over with unusual impact, thanks to the immediate vitality 
with which this skilful and experienced actor endowed the part. He was most 
cunningly aided by his fine costume. Life in the Forest was garbed in the simple, 
pleasant tradition of stage pastoral; but for the Court scenes Motley gave us 
an unexpected treat by using a mixture of the older and newer styles of the first 
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twenty years of the sixteenth century—the only mode that has been left practi- 
cally unexploited by the theatre. In consequence, perfect collaboration between 
Mr. Dignam and the designers had turned Duke Frederick into the living image 
of “the man with the long nose”, the dark, sinister, leering Frangois I himself, as 
we know him in the Louvre’s famous Clouet or the equestrian portrait at Chan- 
tilly, resplendent in white satin and black and gold. It must be disheartening to 
designers, when they have carefully “placed” the play by scene and costuming, 
to find their good wit not seconded with the forward child Understanding, as 
the only reference I saw to these rare and delightful costumes was one which 
described Mr. Dignam as looking exactly like Henry VIII. In conclusion, the 
really exciting wrestling bout calls for praise; and I was delighted by the treat- 
ment of Hymen, though I know it was not to everyone’s taste. He was patently 
one of Rosalind’s rural neighbors, inspanned for a simple bit of rustic mummery 
and drawn in on a little bright blue farm cart, just large enough for himself and 
two attendants. If Rosalind, Celia and Touchstone, between them, did not knock 
off those verses and fix the whole thing up with their neighbors over-night, they 
are not the people I take them for. It made the play’s last shrewd comment on 
the simple life and that of painted pomp, and for me it put this otherwise feeble 
conclusion right where it belongs—with the Pyramus and Thisbe play and the 
show of the Nine Worthies. It added the last touch of Joveable invention to a 
gay and witty production, which was very good on the first night and in its 
sixteenth week was sheer enchantment. 

Everybody, I believe, has his Shakespearian blind spot. Mine is obviously 
King John. I have seen it six or seven times at least: have admired individual 
performances of John, the Bastard, Elinor, Constance and Hubert; and can 
always be moved by that ringing conclusion and the good lines scattered up and 
down the play. I am always shaken by the fact that many of my actor friends 
admire it greatly, and by the frequency with which it is performed nowadays. 
But it does not add up to a viable play, for me. Having thus disabled my own 
critical judgment in advance, I will add the rider that I still live in hopes that 
if anyone will dress it Elizabethan, perform it on the open stage without light- 
ing effects, and get rid of what has been called the “Norman-Nondescript” back- 
ground, I may come to a better mind. The Harrow boys did this in 1953, and 
I warmed to it more than usual. The flat-topped helms, the gowns and wimples, 
and John looking exactly like his effigy in Worcester Cathedral, drag me in- 
exorably back to the actual historical period, in which the story has a straight, 
violent and sinister but not essentially dramatic and theatrical impact. But to get 
the kind of emotional response calculated upon by the author and evoked from 
the contemporary audiences in those early post-Armada years, something quite 
other than straight period production seems to me necessary. 

This year’s King John at Stratford has the speed, the clarity and the vigor 
of all Douglas Seale’s historical productions. The imagery of war and violence 
which pervades the play was translated into terms of sinister, brooding atmos- 
phere by setting the action either against a background of darkness or else an 
ominous leaden sky, shot with livid flame during the battle scenes, while sil- 
houetted darkly against these wrathful heavens the fighting armies struggle and 
swirl around a dark, squat, grey mass of wall and gateway which rears itself 
in the midst, sombre and menacing. For the scenes which moved on a more 
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human level there was a fine spill of light against the darkness, in which the 
players and the splashes of color made by their costumes stood out in sharp re- 
lief. Good as they invaribly are, I have never known the opening Faulconbridge 
scenes come over better, so easy and natural and alive. 

Robert Harris’ remarkable study of the King, of which I have seen no ade- 
quate recognition anywhere, confirms me in the belief that an Elizabethan 
presentation might put me on better terms with the play. It is sometimes said 
that the Bastard is the real hero. As I see it, King John is a theme without heroes, 
but with spokesmen. The theme is the interdependence of Tudor nationalism 
and internal unity; but the material is dramatically recalcitrant, and the author 
is reduced to forcing a card on us. When the monarch ceases to be a fit spokes- 
man he has to be withdrawn and the Bastard substituted to speak for him. I 
thought Mr. Harris played the part straight, exactly as Shakespeare wrote it, 
accepting the fact that the character is composed in three instalments which do 
not add up to a satisfactory whole. To resist the temptation to recompose into 
a consistent portrait, justified by historical knowledge and popular expectation, 
argues a rare fidelity to the text on the part of both actor and producer; and 
this, as I see it, was Mr. Harris’s achievement. John is a usurper, as Chatillon 
and his mother remind him and us in the opening passage; but-until the capture 
of Arthur (III. iii) he is, to the Tudor Englishman, the only English king of 
mediaeval times who stood out against the Pope, the precursor of the Reforma- 
tion, the man who calls the Pope’s legate “meddling priest” and announces 
that though France and everyone may desert him, “Yet I alone, alone do me 
oppose Against the Pope”. The Bastard may comment ironically upon the 
game of power politics played by France and England, but King Philip is as 
ready to sacrifice Arthur’s cause to obtain five provinces as the Lady Blanche’s 
dowry as John is to trade them in order to keep his kingdom. The first instal- 
ment of his character is neither weak nor treacherous: he defies France, is 
ready to fight, compromises shrewdly, and when he does fight has changed his 
ground so that he has the emotional support of the Tudor audience. And then, 
unfortunately, the rest of the story catches up on the author, and John becomes, 
by intention, the murderer of his nephew. 

The three instalments of John, as I see them, are: firstly, a build-up of the 
Tudor “Reformation hero”, deriving from Bale, the Troublesome Raigne and 
Holinshed, combined with a build-up of the Monarch as the spokesman or sym- 
bol of Tudor nationalism: secondly, in the very centre of the play, a brief and 
brilliant Shakespearian sketch of the evil, cruel, unscrupulous and unstable 
nature that was indeed John Lackland—a highly dramatic use of historical truth, 
as seen by John’s contemporaries and by the later historian, but ignored by 
Tudor writers, which demotes the usurper as spokesman and enables the author 
to switch the role to a genuinely sympathetic character: thirdly—and this seems 
to me one of the very trickiest bits of card-forcing in the whole process—a nomi- 
nal rehabilitation of the royal mystique, factually justified because, Arthur being 
dead, John is the rightful king, and emotionally boosted by making him the 
victim of monkish vengeance and by attributing the revolt of the barons not to 
his tyrannous rule but to the death of Arthur, of which he was not guilty in 
fact, though in desire, and for which he is allowed at least some show of repent- 
ance. Now I do not suggest that Mr. Harris and Mr. Seale went about their job 
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in this crude manner: actors and producers work more directly and intuitively. 
But I do suggest that Mr. Harris’ subtle, human and quite unconventional study, 
and his refusal to depict John as the villain which in fact he was, is due to a 
profound fidelity to the Elizabethan play which Shakespeare wrote. The two 
central scenes of the tempting of Hubert and his subsequent reproaches were 
brilliantly handled, especially the twists and turns by which his divided mind 
seeks to evade its own consciousness of guilt. 

Elizabethan topicality creates no similar difficulties for the other characters. 
It is in keeping with the spirit he has shown from the beginning that Coeur 
de Lion’s son should take over as spokesman for the national theme and make 
the Monarch the rallying point for national unity, speaking from his royalty 
of nature the words that should have been the king’s, when the political oppor- 
tunism of the real John invades the Elizabethan play and makes him surrender 
to the Pope and receive his crown again from the legate’s hands. After his 
admirable Henry V at the Old Vic some years ago, I had expected a bigger per- 
formance from Alec Clunes, with more drive to it. He had the humor and the 
realism, but as Bastards go this was a light-weight conception, lacking in lift 
and the capacity for something larger than life at the moments when this is 
needed. He dropped that ringing ending in a way no Elizabethan audience 
could have forgiven. I thought it was a pity to try to play this character through 
the mask of a juvenile lead make-up. His own years and his own naturally 
expressive countenance would have stood him in better stead. And though I 
am no advocate in general of the Wigs and Beards of the older dispensation, 
I think perhaps an elder brother’s having in beard might have helped. 

When I saw the play in the sixteenth week Joan Miller seemed to me to 
have made Constance her best part in this her first season at Stratford. She was 
particularly good in that last most difficult scene of all, when, half-crazed with 
grief for the loss of her son, she has to express it in some of the most elaborately 
rhetorical writing in Shakespeare. She was not afraid of the emotion, and she 
had both the power and the pathos needed. As the King of France Cyril Luck- 
ham helped the scene greatly with his gift for sympathetic support. Doreen Aris 
as Blanch caught and held her moment of real pathos when her newly-wedded 
happiness is abruptly shattered by the declaration of war between France and 
England. Patrick Wymark was eloquently persuasive as the Citizen of Angiers, 
and Mark Dignam was an impressive as well as a crafty Pandulph. But it 
becomes invidious to single out performances when, as always with Mr. Seale’s 
productions, it is the general level of good speaking and the all-round support- 
ing strength that he elicits from his casts which give that overall clarity that 
makes his interpretations of the histories so solidly satisfying. The formalism 
of Audrey Cruddas’s setting and the austere simplicity of her “correct”, dignified 
mediaeval costumes fit in admirably with his methods by not attracting atten- 
tion to themselves. We can, as it were, take them in at first glance and accept 
them as just what these people would naturally have worn. It is curious to re- 
flect that the opportunity it provided for archaeological spectacle and lavish 
stage display appears to have been the play’s main attraction throughout last 
century. A comparison of Mr. Seale’s text with the severely-cut acting editions 
of the past would be salutary for those rash generalizers who like to say that 
all our modern producers think about is how to do something different with 
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Shakespeare. The difference, in this case, is that Mr. Seale and his designer and 
his cast go back to Shakespeare and try to discover what the author meant. 

At Stratford one has to be on guard against nostalgic memories of previous 
productions, but I do not think I am being unduly influenced in this way if I 
allow that in one respect I liked the 1950 Julius Caesar better than this year’s, 
because in the same breath I must also admit that in another very important 
respect the present production by Glen Byam Shaw is superior not only to the 
former but to any that I can remember. In 1950 I was particularly impressed 
by the whole conduct of the second half of the play, including the battles, and 
above all by the way in which Brutus and Cassius brought up reserves of his- 
trionic strength which lifted their tragedy to what was, for me, an unexpectedly 
moving, even heroic, level. This year, however, Stratford has the test Caesar 
I have ever seen, whereas I recall one experienced critic describing the 1950 
Caesar as “an unpleasant tyrant, better dead”—an opinion with which I most 
heartily agreed. I imagine this was intentional; but if it was in aid of Brutus and 
Cassius and the second half of the play it was an effect which could well have 
been spared. Harry Andrews and John Gielgud were more than capable of 
looking after themselves, and the rest of the play is diminished unless we have 
had a Caesar who can for his brief moment really touch the imagination as “the 
noblest man That ever lived in the tide of times.” It is not a question of whether 
Brutus or Caesar is the “hero” of the play. Shakespeare recognized genius when 
he saw it. The Tudor Englishman, pondering the fundamental problems of 
rule and the Ruler and exploring his Plutarch, has a full understanding of the 
greatness of the man and the idea, of Caesar and Caesarism, even as he under- 
stands what G. M. Trevelyan has called the “metaphysical” power of the Tudors 
and the “King-worship” the greatest of them inspired, which met the need for 
national leadership. The apparently bombastic note of his speeches, his “Caesar 
will do this” or that, have often misled both critics and actors. This time there 
is no mistake: Mr. Byam Shaw and his actors, with unarguable logic, have taken 
their cue straight from the text. It is the spirit of Caesar that must dominate the 
play, and if this is to happen we must first recognize the authority, the meta- 
physical power, the unmistakeable grandeur of the master spirit, the man with 
the greatest military and political genius of the ancient world. They do it by 
giving him the simplicity and the intensity of the dedicated man, in the light 
of whose conviction and dedication the bombast and the boasting fall into 
places as simple statement of fact: this is what it means to be Caesar. And if we 
are to understand the wonder, “the achieve of” the carrying of the burden, it 
must be counterpointed by the weaknesses and the vulnerability of mortal man. 
That the author’s method had been fully grasped and his intentions realized was 
evident from the hint of surprise which greeted this unexpected “greatness” 
and “authority” and admitted that this Caesar was indeed a possible master of 
the world. 

Cyril Luckham’s notices made it clear that he brought to the part something 
quite out of the ordinary. When I saw the play, Caesar was taken by his under- 
study, Donald Eccles, who was, as I say, the best Caesar I have ever seen. Both, 
obviously, established his unquestionable greatness, and at the same time made 
him human; and both these good and experienced actors have such happy com- 
mand of the Shakespearian rhythm that I must believe Mr. Luckham took the 
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pomposity out of the rhetoric and naturalized it without falsification in some- 
what the same way as Mr. Eccles. The latter starts with the advantage of look- 
ing more like the real Caesar than one could have believed possible, and it is 
hard to see how the sense of Caesar’s power to dominate, which in the Senate 
scene rose steadily up to the moment of his murder, could conceivably have* 
been more forcefully given. Whatever the relative merits of the two perform- 
ances, Stratford is to be congratulated on the strength of a company which can 
provide two first-rate Caesars; and as the grain of the production was manifestly 
with Mr. Eccles throughout, it is reasonable to infer that the similar but un- 
usual interpretation which both actors brought off with such distinction must, 
from the start, have been integral to Mr. Byam Shaw’s conception of the whole 
play. I sometimes have fears that I am alone in my attitude to King John. 1 know 
that I am very far from being alone in my response to Julius Caesar, and that 
there are many whose judgments I respect who disagree as strongly as I have 
always done with Granville-Barker’s view that Shakespeare never gets to grips 
with Caesar himself. On his own theatrical experience of what actors and pro- 
ducers usually do with Caesar he was probably justified. But here comes Mr. 
Byam Shaw and his two actors to show us, without trickery, just how brilliantly 
Shakespeare did in fact come to grips with the problem of putting over both 
the idea and the man. Theatrically speaking, I have lived for this moment! 

My reactions as a reader are usually reversed when I see the play in the 
theatre, where they disappoint me of my Caesar but give me a bigger and 
better Brutus-and-Cassius. The answer to the question, What man is fitted to 
be Caesar? is writ plain in the human terms of Brutus, Cassius, Antony, Octavius 
and the rest; and in reading one grasps at the conclusion too quickly and ana- 
lytically. Brutus is a Stoic gentleman, but muddle-headed and completely lacking 
in political vots. Principles are not enough, and the striking of traditional atti- 
tudes, however noble, dulls the wits. And all the conspirators, including Cassius, 
are the smaller men who are envious of greatness. But let two well-graced actors 
take the stage—as it might be Harry Andrews and John Gielgud in the 1950 
production—they can get at me emotionally, they become human, loveable 
individuals, and I am caught up into their tragedy and the pity of it. And the 
odd thing was, that this time it did not happen like that at all. Was it intentional 
that neither Brutus nor Cassius seemed to measure up to the full theatrical 
stature of these outstanding roles, so that they remained for me obstinately 
uninspired and uninspiring? Were Alec Clunes and Geoffrey Keen deliberately 
conniving with their producer to sacrifice the accepted and expected presentation 
of Brutus and Cassius in order to emphasize the political moral, instead of 
doing their utmost to win our sympathy as human beings? Were these parts 
being deliberately scaled down, that the shadow of dead Caesar might fall more 
ominously over the later scenes? Could such things be? I came to the conclu- 
sion they could not, and that the players themselves did not carry the necessary 
tragic weight. 

Mr. Keen’s physique was altogether at odds with the lean and hungry look 
and the taut, stringy, nervous irritability of Cassius. He looked young and sturdy, 
and by no stretch of imagination could one picture him as the hard-bitten, age- 
ing campaigner of Caesar’s wars, Caesar’s age perhaps, certainly older than 
Brutus. He could not quite manage to give his “testy humour” and his grudge 
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of greatness that middle-aged rasp that frays his own nerves and embarrasses his 
friends. The famous quarrel had vigor, but the characterization shifted round 
the table and Brutus outscolded Cassius, missing the true ring of his own anger, 
cold, deep and deadly. And for the only time I can remember, that echoing fare- 
well of the parting between Brutus and Cassius, which I cannot even read, much 
less hear, without emotion, failed to move me at all. Mr. Clunes treated it as he 
treated the Bastard’s last speech: the moment was played down and consequently 
thrown away. I think perhaps one of the troubles may have been a too-conscious 
striving after “Roman” behavior, which spoiled several performances in the 
last Old Vic production I saw, and more than a little of it would seem to be 
due to the petrifying effect of the toga upon our actors. How right the early 
theatre was to stick to Roman military costume! In the last half of the play Mr. 
Clunes could not have been more at ease, more natural and expressive in his 
movements. But in the first part there were too many moments when he stood 
about, :ooking noble, like Junius Brutus Booth in the old Tallis print, statu- 
esquely handsome in his magnificently draped blue toga, which was perhaps 
just a shade too point-device, too eye-catching in its studied perfection for the 
easy, elegant, unselfconscious wearing of his garments that should distinguish 
the Roman aristocrat. There is some truth in Granville-Barker’s comment, that 
Brutus “stalks so nobly and disinterestedly” through the plotting and execution 
of the murder; but it is a dangerous cue for the actor in the first half of the 
play if he does not balance his intellectual detachment with something of what 
Brutus himself says of that insurrection which the state of man suffers between 
the acting of the dreadful thing and the first motion, some hint of the harrow- 
ing dread of the hideous dream that is the interim, as well as the “formal con- 
stancy”. In the aside which is his farewell to his friend, “the heart of Brutus 
yearns”. There were ruddy drops in that sad, mourning heart, and I could have 
done with more of them. I found myself too conscious of the pose, too little 
aware of the man. Hence my own preference for an orthodox and simple 
treatment of the costuming, if only because we give no further thought to that 
to which we are accustomed. 

The play is packed with exciting incidents and a great deal of action— 
processions, mobs, a storm, battles, and the most tremendous murder scene in 
the whole of Shakespeare. However simply it is staged, there is an immense 
amount of visual spectacle to which the eye must attend. Yet it is emphatically a 
play in which we need to give the very closest attention to men’s faces and 
gestures and movements, and to watch and listen for every revelation of char- 
acter. This “spiritual problem of the virtuous murderer” is one of the most 
difficult explorations Shakespeare has undertaken. The less attention we give 
to costume the better—hence the reservations, on my part, about the more than 
usually decorative effects which Motley has achieved by the use of striking 
colors and varied drapings for the conspirators’ togas. Producers naturally get 
tired of being told that eleven large actors, all clad in the toga praetexta, make 
the scene in the Senate look like the cooling-off room in the Turkish Baths. 
But I think too much is made of this old joke. Nowadays, a good designer 
makes a good job of the toga; and there is significance in this use of what every- 
one recognizes as the ceremonial garb of ancient Rome for the sacrifice of 
Caesar. I do not myself care for the appearance of the effeminate ankle-length, 
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long-sleeved tunica of the late days of the Empire, and can see no valid reason 
for this dress for the men of republican Rome. The argument against colored 
togas is perhaps no more than academic. But I know that my interest in these 
things resulted in a loss of concentration, and I think that with a play of this 
calibre that is too high a price to pay for theatrical novelty, however visually 
attractive. 

Richard Johnson was admirably cast as Antony, and made fine use of this 
chance to display the range of his powers. The quick, opportunist intelligence, 
which Cassius so rightly fears, came excellently off throughout. His timing in 
his oration was sure and exciting, and his mingled grief and anger for Caesar’s 
death was deeply felt and genuinely moving. Mark Dignam was unerring cast- 
ing for Casca. A good actor always makes a highly individualized portrait of 
this “blunt fellow”, but few manage at the same time to keep as faithfully to 
the neat little sketch of his quality that Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
Cassius. Some make the mistake of turning him into an agreeable rattle for his 
lively opening scene and making him too much of a deliberate entertainer, so 
that one can never really believe in him as a member of the conspiracy. Mr. 
Dignam from the start gave him a genuine solidity, with a wariness and a 
reserve behind the mordant comments that detracted not at all from the wit 
and the effectiveness of his main opportunity and prepared us for the later 
seriousness. There was a faint hint of something vaguely sinister in the impas- 
sive countenance and the hooded eyelids at that first encounter, something men- 
acing about the silent, bulky figure, as the conspirators gathered round Caesar 
... and then suddenly the whole characterization realized itself in the remorse- 
less downward sweep of arm and blade and his terrible cry of “Speak, hands, 
for me!” 

Stratford’s final production was The Tempest, and I think Sir John Gielgud’s 
performance will undoubtedly take rank as a classic. He first played Prospero at 
the Old Vic in 1930 and again in 1940; and in 1948, in an All-Star matinee at 
Drury Lane, he gave a deeply moving performance of the part in the last two acts 
of the play. Now, in 1957, the “intimations of immortality” that one glimpsed 
on that Drury Lane afternoon are fulfilled and even transcended. Here is a 
Prospero of full Shakespearian stature, conceived on a grander scale than any- 
thing I have ever seen or expect to see—a profound and deeply-pondered read- 
ing, a tremendously compelling, virile performance. This was no benevolent, 
bearded sage, serene and remote, all passion spent; but instead, a man in the 
prime of his vigor, clean-shaven, with thick, close-cropped grizzled hair, his 
weather-beaten, tanned skin setting off the keen blue eyes and strong white 
teeth. This Prospero is still an angry man—the only Prospero I have seen who, 
in his long speech to Miranda, really makes us feel the bitterness and anguish 
with which, twelve years before, he had suffered the black treachery and ingrati- 
tude of his own brother and the loss of his dukedom. We begin to realize what 
Sir John is doing with the part as soon as he comes to this famous recapitula- 
tion, which has been written off again and again as the most boring passage 
in Shakespeare. Nobody is going to be bored this time. You cannot take your 
eyes off him as one strong emotion succeeds another in that lined, expressive, 
mobile countenance. Here are no tricks, but simply the words as the cue for 
passion. It is the greatness of this Prospero that he is living and suffering the 
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experience while he narrates it; and the skill with which the actor fuses past 
and present, and makes us as aware of the anger then felt as of the control now 
achieved, is superb. The narrative becomes a condensed action and we live 
the experience with him. 

Sir John’s Prospero, in his exile, has fought the battle of his own soul. He 
has not eliminated passion: he has mastered it. He gives us the reality of that 
struggle when he speaks of present events not as if the scene was already 
mapped out for a reconciliation with his enemies, upon which he is himself 
determined, but as if the last phase of the long inner conflict was upon him, so 
that he has to win through under our eyes to the “rarer action” that is the fore- 
going of vengeance, when he can still “relish all as sharply” and “passion as they” 
who have struck him to the quick with their high wrongs. The Prospero who 
failed in his duty as “prime Duke” of Milan, “first of all the signories”, who 
neglected “the specialty of rule” and was therefore deprived of it, but now again 
has authority and power, must meet the challenge, the test with which he is 
about to confront himself—the test of the right use of power. To power he had 
been called: and had failed. Can he redeem the past? The magician may be 
invincible: the man is not. 

It is a joy to watch Sir John activate and bring to our understanding the 
shape and pattern of Prospero’s spiritual discipline—the redemption of a lost 
leader, the man called to great place and found wanting, being neglectful of 
“worldly ends”, all dedicated to study and the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake, when what was asked of him was that he should seek understanding of 
the nature of man and of the nature and necessity of rule. He had to learn the 
evil in man as a stab in the heart when betrayed by his own brother to whom 
he had given all. He learnt the nature of the beast in man when he tried to 
educate Caliban, “whom any print of goodness would not take”, and came up 
against the ineducable to learn the necessity of stern authority and control. 
He learnt also man’s primal innocence when he undertook the care and edu- 
cation of his own child and understood its beauty and vulnerability and need 
of protection. To survive he had to learn mastery of nature and of the elements, 
and finally to know himself and to achieve control of the natural passions in 
that self. His knowledge had to be translated into power functioning in active 
life. .. . And so, as all the old, half-apprehended details of the familiar story are 
gathered together and pointed by the actor’s emotion, they begin to add up to a 
recognizable portrait—a portrait with which Shakespeare has been deeply con- 
cerned throughout his finest creative years, one at which he has already tried 
his hand before on several occasions, without altogether satisfying himself—his 
final attempt at a portrait of the Ruler. The conflict is over and the final chal- 
lenge met when Prospero can say, “they being penitent, The sole drift of my 
purpose doth extend Not a frown further.” 

There were intimations of this reading of the part in Sir John’s 1948 per- 
formance. Here is the full-length study, in all its strength and beauty. There is 
nothing in it that does not come straight from the text, and it is an interpre- 
tation that makes sense of the harshnesses of speech that either have to be 
whimsically turned or else sit very strangely on the benevolent elderly gentle- 
men who have now, we may hope, been effectively warned off the Island for 
the future. The part has often been played as if, once his daughter is married, 
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Prospero means to “retire” in the sense of becoming a recluse in a monastery 
cell, like the Emperor Charles V; but the meaning of “every third thought 
shall be my grave” would have been perfectly clear to an age in which “I live 
to die, I die to live” was a popular motto; and Sir John leaves us in no doubt 
as to Prospero’s intentions. He assumes his ducal robe, his Dantesque coif and 
coronet, and placing the magnificent “rapier” in the crook of his left arm stands 
holding it as if it were indeed the Sword of Justice—the Ruler, called to his elec- 
tion and accepting the burden. It is difficult to say why the brisk, formal, almost 
sacerdotal gesture with which he took the sword from Ariel and placed it should 
have been so moving and impressive; there are certain things in the actor’s art 
that cannot be explained, that can only be felt; and this was one of them. The 
last moment was equally fine. Yet all the actor did was to move slowly up- 
stage, to walk alone, as such men must, between the silent figures from the world 
of men to which he is returning, who stood motionless as he passed. And again 
one asks, by what art can a man, with the proud carriage of his head and an 
almost imperceptible, perhaps barely conscious, drawing up of himself to full 
height, suddenly make us aware of the strong, sustaining lift of shoulders that 
carry the weight of robes of coronation and of justice and mercy? The answer 
is not simply, The technique of a lifetime. The foundations of a performance of 
this kind are a response at the deepest levels of consciousness to the author’s 
intention and a lifetime’s intimacy with Shakespeare’s way of thinking, and, 
in this case, clear intellectual appreciation of his preoccupation with the problem 
of power and government and the nature of the Ruler. 

I thought the production was a trifle ragged on the first night and was 
strengthened in my long-held conviction that no performances in Shakespearian 
repertory should be seen before the fourth performance. But first nights apart, 
for the first time I was not altogether happy about Peter Brook’s staging. Much 
as I enjoy the revival of traditional settings such as the cavern or grotto, I 
found this bare scene of rocky wings and borders, 2 Ja Torelli or Sanquirico, 
somewhat oppressive. There was a lack of air and sea and sky, which seem 
to me essential to this play, and I caught myself longing for a nice bit of cyclo- 
ramic distance and atmosphere—nothing showy, merely an ampler aether, a 
diviner air. The general color effect was unnecessarily bleak and neutral, espe- 
cially as there were no really important costume colors to be set off by it, apart 
from Ferdinand’s orange and green and white. The only relief, in Another Part 
of the Island, was a world of tropical jungle, in a more modern scenic mode. 
Neither made a happy visual background for Prospero’s magnificently spoken 
invocation to the “elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves”. The only 
time I was conscious of the sea was at the end of “Full fathom five”, when the 
musical accompaniment was the echo of waves at the base of rocks and in 
deep under-water caves. The effects were not scanted. Ariel “flamed amazement” 
on the poop and in the waist in the guise of an enormous poop-lantern which 
swung slowly through a tremendous arc at the front of the stage as the curtain 
rose on the storm. (If it wasn’t Ariel, I missed the point of this particular de- 
vice.) It was a good storm, as these storms go, if a trifle long; but nobody with 
an ordinary stage, and the whole box of tricks for scenery and lighting, stands 
much of a chance with this scene, now that Bernard Miles has shown us at 
his little St. John’s Wood Mermaid what the Elizabethans probably did with it. 
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The .cmpest is a very tricky play to set and dress, and I am not sure that 
I care for the realistic costuming of Prospero and Miranda. The former wore a 
knee-length tunic, with the left shoulder bare, and a himation-like cloak. 
Miranda was swathed like a South Sea beauty out of a Drury Lane musical— 
an unbecoming style which seemed to hamper her movements; and considering 
that Shakespeare and Gonzalo saw to it that plenty of rich stuffs and garments 
were put in their boat it seems mean to deprive her of a simple but dignified 
dress for the last scene when Alonso calls her “goddess”. Ariel and Caliban 
were of the same island world—the one of the air, transparent and cobwebby, 
in grey-green which changes to grey-brown according to the lighting: the other 
of the earth, brown and hairy, shambling and obese, with a sad, vacuous, semi- 
human face, exactly like those with which Ernest Griset made us all familiar 
in his sketches of home-life among the cannibals at the end of last century. 
The members of the Court party were dressed in handsome Jacobean costume, 
predominantly black. Robert Harris as Alonso, in a high hat and carrying a 
large muff, looked remarkably like the most attractive portrait of James I. 
Stephano, in a costume of blue and black vertical stripes, looked like a young 
George Robey, complete with bowler and stick, about to impersonate “the 
picture of Nobody” or Tweedle Dumor the Fat Boy. Trinculo wore flabby 
white shorts, a padded yellow jacket and a parody of a sou’wester. The masquing 
costumes were conceived in the proper traditional vein of fantasy and made a 
brave show. 

Cyril Luckham’s Gonzago was a delightfully sympathetic, alert, humorous 
and rounded concept of a far-from-actor-proof part. Gonzago has sent many 
to sleep in the past, and will doubtless do so again. But this is every inch the 
man Shakespeare meant. Richard Johnson plays yet another variation upon the 
young-lover theme, which is very clever of him, seeing he already has Orlando 
and Posthumus on hand. Doreen Aris was a sincere if uninspiring Miranda, 
but she never convinced me she was this Prospero’s daughter. She was just a 
nice modern sixteen-year-old, with pleasant, frank manners, and clothes and a 
hair-do that didn’t give her a chance. What was wanted was the young Peggy 
Ashcroft. Brian Bedford had the right unearthly quality as Ariel. Alec Clunes 
was a sound, well-spoken Caliban—a little muted, perhaps because Patrick 
Wymark as Stephano and Clive Revill as Trinculo gave a double turn prob- 
ably equivalent to that of the two clowns for whom it was originally intended. 
They can be so singularly unfunny, but I found these two very funny indeed. 
Mr. Revill has a versatile talent, and Mr. Wymark manages Stephano’s music- 
hall extravagances with as much discretion as Touchstone’s wit. Have we at 
last found the successor to Hay Petrie? This season has put Mr. Wymark right 
in the picture as the most likely aspirant to the tricky comic roles, and, if things 
go well, all set for a brilliant Falstaff. 

The clowning has shocked some people—or, rather, Shakespeare has shocked 
them because these characters and their jokes are being put over to get the 
effect originally intended, and Stratford and Mr. Brook have been rebuked for 
not removing this blemish. But Shakespeare does know his job. The difference 
between the fun of Stephano and Trinculo and of Bottom and his crew reflects, 
possibly, the difference in taste between the courts of “Eliza and our James”, 
but fundamentally it is the difference between the young and the mature Shake- 
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speare. His vision of the “field full of folk” has now come to include them all, 
and there is dramatic purpose in his choice of its representatives. He needs the 
scallawags and the incorrigibles and the fools, as well as the men of sin. The 
fastidious and cultured gentleman, who withdrew to his study and handed over 
his job of government to his brother, had walked out on it, as Angelo does when 
Pompey is up before him, faintly disgusted with the antics of Master Froth 
and the rest of them. The world to which Prospero means to return includes 
them all: if he had forgotten it, he has been warned. But the test of the man 
who can still “passion as they” has come and has been met, at both levels. He 
can hold the scales of justice steady, even in his own cause; and he will also 
sit down on the bench with Escalus. The “rough magic” can be abjured: the 
real magic is in knowledge of the hearts of men and the will to shoulder the 
burden. In the end, it is as simple as that. 


London 


1 This notice of The Tempest appears also in the autumn number of Theatre Notebook. 











In Defense of Dr. Johnson 


ARTHUR M. EASTMAN 


4HE purpose of this article is to exonerate Dr. Johnson from 
» the charge of plagiarism which Professor Arthur Sherbo has 
§ recently leveled at him.’ The charge is based on this fact, that 
1 Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare (1765) contains a number 
of emendations, rectifications, and glosses which had appeared 

: "4 in writing or in print either before or during the time John- 
son worked at his editorial task. Post hoc, propter hoc. According to Professor 
Sherbo, Johnson borrowed from Edwards, Gray, Upton, Holt, and especially 
from Heath. From Heath’s Revisal of Shakespear's Text Professor Sherbo ac- 
cuses Johnson of silently helping himself some seventy or eighty times. 

The charge would be insignificant if the various emendations and notes 
were unconsidered trifles, things a busy man might well treat with negligence; 
but Professor Sherbo does not so regard them, and he ably demonstrates that in 
Johnson’s age originality in Shakespearian annotation and emendation was 
highly regarded (pp. 28-30). The charge, then, is not negligence but plain 
thievery. It is more. In his Preface Johnson said: “Whatever I have taken from 
them [his predecessors] it was my intention to refer to its original authour, and 
it is certain, that what I have not given to another, I believed when I wrote it to 
be my own.”? If Professor Sherbo is right, Johnson was not only a thief but 
a liar too, He was worse. At the end of his task Johnson publicly compared 
Heath to a viper, “glad to leave inflammations and gangrene behind him” 
(sig. D4; Raleigh, p. 50). If we accept Professor Sherbo’s argument, we see in 
Johnson an eighteenth-century Iago, an impudent scoundrel who robs his vic- 
tim, then blackens his reputation, all the while wearing a mask of judicious 
innocence contemptuous of human meanness. This is not an image the best 
minds of Johnson’s century would have recognized nor is it the image history 
has come to know, but it is the image to which Professor Sherbo’s charge leads 
us. Let us examine the evidence. 

Heath published his 573 pages of Shakespearian annotation in February of 





1In Chapter Three, “Johnson’s Indebtedness to Others”, and Appendix B, “Johnson’s Borrow- 
ings”, of his Samuel Johnson, Editor of Shakespeare, with an Essay on The Adventurer, MWiinois 
Studies in Lang. and Lit., Vol. 42 (Urbana, 1956), pp. 28-45, 122-124. As Professor Sherbo 
acknowledges, the charge of plagiarism was first made by William Kenrick in the Monthly Re- 
view (Oct. 1765, 285-301, and Nov. 1765, 374-389) and in his Review of Doctor Johnson’s New 
Edition of Shakespeare, 1765. The charge also derives support from G. Blakemore Evans, “The 
Text of Johnson’s Shakespeare (1765)", PQ, XXVIII (1949), 426, n. 6: “one of Johnson’s two 
restorations . . . [to 1 Henry VI] was probably due to Heath’s Revisal . . . a book which, in spite 
of its date, Johnson knew.” 

2 Sig. Ds; Raleigh, p. 51. For convenience I give two references to Johnson’s Preface—to the 
first edition and to the reprint in Walter Raleigh, Johnson on Shakespeare, rev. ed., 1925. 
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1765.> Since the printing of Johnson’s edition was almost completed at that 
time, such help as Johnson is alleged to have received would have had to have 
come through a prepublication copy of the book. Professor Sherbo postulates 
such a copy. Heath tells us that he wrote his book in 1758 or 1759.* Professor 
Sherbo conjectures that it was printed at the time it was written and that some- 
how, perhaps from the publisher who was also one of Johnson’s publishers, the 
sheets came into Johnson’s hands (p. 33 and n. 10). This conjecture seems 
unreasonable. If the book was printed when written, publication would seem 
to have been intended, but Heath himself says that “The work thus compleated 
lay by, the author absolutely undetermined as to the publication, till last spring 
[i.e., of 1764].”° Moreover, the Revisal as we have it is, as Heath tells us, a 
revision of his original work, a revision undertaken in 1764 when the decision 
to publish was finally made. At that time Heath inserted comments on Mr. 
Roderick’s “Remarks”.® Now these comments, often several lines and more in 
length, occur on many pages, and not infrequently two and even three appear 
on the same page.” It follows that, if there was a printing in 1758 or 1759, Heath 
destroyed it and printed all over again—a supposition which, without any evi- 
dence to support it, hopelessly conflicts with probability. 

I think Professor Sherbo would accept this reasoning, but he would argue 
that though the means of Johnson’s plagiarism may escape our detection, the 
fact cannot, for “the number of original emendations in which Johnson and 
Heath . . . agree added to the many similar notes to be found in their work 
makes a total that cannot be dismissed as coincidence” (p. 33). In Lear, for 
example, when Cordelia contemplates her sleeping father she says, 


*Tis wonder that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all.— 


To this passage Warburton (1747) had attached one of his typically intem- 
perate notes: “All what? we should read and point it thus, Had not concluded. 
—Ah!—An exclamation on perceiving her father wake.” Johnson printed 
Warburton’s note and added: “The plain construction is this: I¢ is wonder that 
the wits and life had not all ended.” Heath had already replied to the same 
note and glossed the line as follows: “Tis a wonder that thy life and thy wits 
had not all concluded at once.”* In The Merchant of Venice Shylock speaks of 
a “woollen bag-pipe”. Johnson wrote: “I never saw a woollen bagpipe, nor can 
well conceive it. I suppose the authour wrote wooden bag-pipe, meaning that 
the bag was of leather, and the pipe of wood.” Heath had written: “‘A woollen 
bagpipe’ is, I believe, an instrument that never existed. I suppose therefore we 
should read, ‘a wooden bagpipe.’”® Johnson silently emended “president” to 


3 Sherbo, p. 32. 

4 Heath, p. viii. 

5 Heath, p. x (italics added). 

6 P. x. Roderick’s “Remarks” appeared in Edwards, The Canons of Criticism, 6th ed., 1758. 

TE.g., pp. 211, 212, 225 (bis), 228 (bis), 232, 234, 238, 271, 274, 279, 280 (ter), 283. 

8 Lear IV. vii. 41-42 (Kittredge’s line numbering); Warburton VI, 124, n. 8; Johnson VI, 137, 
n. 7; Heath 349. 

® Merchant of Venice IV. i. 57; Johnson I, 454, n. 5; Heath 120. 
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“precedent” in King John where Lewis orders Melun to have certain notes 
copied out and the “president” returned to the English lords. Heath had 
remarked of this passage: “We should undoubtedly read, precedent, that is, the 
original treaty between the Dauphin and the Lords.”?° In Macbeth Warburton 
had punctuated a remark by Macduff as follows: 


Such welcome and unwelcome things at once; 
*Tis hard to reconcile. 


Johnson silently substituted a comma for the semicolon. Heath had com- 
mented: “The semicolon, instead of a comma, at the end of the first line, spoils 
the construction”, which he then proceeded to explain.™ 

I have been at this length to illustrate the agreements in order to give Pro- 
fessor Sherbo’s case the best face it will bear. It has, however, another face. 
The agreements occur in every one of Johnson’s eight volumes. As Professor 
Sherbo himself admits, Volumes I and II cannot have been obligated to Heath 
since they were printed prior to Heath’s writing. Agreements between these 
two volumes and Heath are, therefore, indisputably coincidental. But if coinci- 
dence can and does account for such agreements, it would seem reasonable to 
accept it as explanation for later agreements. Professor Sherbo argues, how- 
ever, that since the frequency of agreement in four of the later volumes is 
greater than in these first two, coincidence is out of the question. Such reason- 
ing seems to me strained, for the number in no case is very large.’* There is 
straining too in the way Professor Sherbo makes his case, for he includes in his 
“proof” agreements from the first two volumes—for example, Johnson’s agree- 
ment with Heath in proposing “wooden bagpipe”.’* In other words, he rests 
his case on evidence which even from his own standpoint is partly flawed. 
Straining occurs not infrequently in Professor Sherbo’s presentation of the evi- 
dence. He treats it as significant, for example, that Johnson proposes emending 
Enobarbus’ comment on the world’s chaps (“They'll grind the other”) to 
“They'll grind the one the other” when Heath had proposed “They'll grind 
one th’other”.** And he finds suspicious concurrence in the difficulty both 
Johnson and Heath have with Enobarbus’ line, “Go to, then! your considerate 
stone.” Johnson proposes “you considerate ones”. Heath, with whom Johnson 
is alleged to be in agreement, proposes, “your confederates love”.*® 

Professor Sherbo’s evidence is not as good as it first seems, and I call atten- 
tion to this fact to make evident the bias which seems to govern his judgment. 
The validity of the judgment itself, however, still remains in doubt, and we 
must therefore ask whether the agreements between Heath and Johnson, how- 
ever insignificant many may appear, collectively warrant the charge Professor 
Sherbo has made. The agreements may be categorized as follows: 


10 King John V. ii. 3; Johnson Ill, 488; Heath 230. 

11 Macbeth IV. iii. 138-139; Warburton VI, 407; Johnson VI, 463; Heath 405. 

12 Sherbo, p. 39. Vol. IV contains 10 agreements, VI-17, VII-24, and VIII-11. 

18 Sherbo, p. 35. Cf. p. 34 where two other instances from Johnson's first volume are pre- 
sented without comment. 

14 Antony and Cleopatra Il. v.16; Warburton VII, 157; Johnson VII, 176, n. 5; Heath 458. 

15 Antony and Cleopatra Il. ii. 112; Johnson VII, 141, n. 6; Heath 454. 
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Johnson’s Edition 
Vols. Vols. 
Ll II-VI Total 


1. Glossarial notes written in reply to notes 


in Warburton’s edition 4 48 52 
2. Glossarial notes, written without reference 

to Warburton I 3 4 
3. Notes proposing emendations, written in 

reply te Warburton’s notes I 3 4 
4. Silent emendations of punctuation paral- 

leling Heath’s suggestions vy) 5 5 
5. Silent emendations of words and syntax 

paralleling Heath’s suggestions 2 3 5 
6. Notes proposing emendations, written 

without reference to Warburton 0 8 8 


Category 1: It will be seen at once that the bulk of Johnson’s agreements 
with Heath occur in his rejection of Warburton’s notoriously wild glosses and 
emendations. It was Warburton, be it remembered, who wished to change 
Polonius’ aphorism to 


And it must follow, as the light the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.? 


Now Johnson, partly out of veneration for Warburton, partly, I suspect, from 
a sense that every editor deserved full, ceremonial examination from his suc- 
cessor, set himself the policy of reprinting almost all of Warburton’s notes (820 
appear in his edition according to Professor Sherbo’s count)*® and therefore 
of approving or disapproving them. Heath undertook his Revisal in a similar 
spirit if with less veneration. His book is in essence a note-by-note review of 
Warburton. Given Warburton’s wildness, then, and given the virtual identity 
of Johnson’s policy with Heath’s, surely the agreements that make up the largest 
part of Professor Sherbo’s evidence must be regarded as innocent. 

Category 2: One of the four glossarial notes written without reference to 
Warburton appears in the first two volumes. This agreement is admittedly coin- 
cidental. Since the proportion remains the same for the remaining six volumes 
—i.e., one agreement for every two volumes—and since Johnson had set himself 

16] omit from this list-one note which appeared in Johnson’s Appendix, since the Appendix 
poses a special problem for which I lack space, and two putative agreements which are actually 
points of disagreement. The first is that just examined (cf. n. 15 and the relevant text); the 
other occurs in z Henry IV I1.i.85 (“great oneyers”). Johnson glossed the term (IV, 141, n. 9) 
and printed it in his text as “One-yers”. Heath (p. 248) clearly did not understand it and recom- 
mended either keeping it in its old form or accepting Theobald’s emendation, “great seigniors”, 

17 Warburton VIII, 137, n. 8. 

18 Sherbo, p. 137. Cf. Johnson's Preface, sigs. D2v-D3, Raleigh, pp. 47-48. 
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the policy of illustrating every passage that seemed to him obscure,’ the 
three agreements in question should also be regarded as innocent. 

Category 3: Essentially the same reasoning applies to the third category. Of 
the four notes proposing emendations and written in reply to Warburton’s 
notes, one appears in the first two volumes. Since the same proportion of one 
agreement for every two volumes holds for the remaining volumes, since War- 
burton’s notes called attention to difficulty in the passages being emended, and 
since Johnson had set himself the policy of attempting to restore passages that 
appeared to him corrupt, the three agreements in question here must also be 
regarded as innocent. 

Category 4: Johnson agrees five times with Heath in emendations of the 
punctuation. Since Johnson considered the punctuation wholly in his own 
power and since he made over 10,000 alterations in the pointing of the text 
from which he printed,” it seems unwarrantable to consider this handful of 
agreements anything but innocent. 

Category 5: Johnson silently emends words and syntax five times in agree- 
ment with Heath’s suggestions. T'wo of the five emendations occur in the first 
two volumes and are admittediy coincidental. Since there are only three agree- 
ments in the remaining six volumes, since Johnson considered “particles, or 
other words of slight effect” exactly as he considered punctuation—as wholly in 
his power—and since he made hundreds of such changes in his edition,?* the 
three agreements in question must also be considered innocent. 

Category 6: Johnson shares with Heath, finally, eight notes proposing emen- 
dations, written without reference to Warburton, all of which appear in the 
last six volumes. The language of the notes is dissimilar, to be sure, but both 
men agree, for example, in proposing that the Fool’s speech in Lear be changed 
from “The knave turns fool that runs away; The fool no knave, perdy” to 
“The fool turns knave”.** Both agree in wishing Guiderius’ line, “How much 
the quantity, the weight as much”, changed to “As much the quantity”.”* In 
Romeo and Juliet both propose altering the Prince’s line, “What fear is this 
which startles in your ears”, to “. . . . our ears”.2* Professor Sherbo argues that 
the obviousness of such changes is no argument against indebtedness since they 
had not been obvious to predecessors and contemporaries (p. 37). The point 
is a good one. When one sees, however, how little the first five categories of 
agreement bear on the charge of plagiarism, when one recognizes that such a 
change as from “How ... as” to “As... . as” typifies Johnson’s alterations of 
particles throughout his edition,2® when one grants that Johnson might duti- 
fully if only sporadically have attended to his editorial task, and finally, when 
one sees that these emendations are not beyond the reach of industrious com- 
mon sense, then one may come to the decision that they, too, are innocent. 

To summarize: because there are agreements between Johnson and Heath, 


19 Preface, sig. E3v; Raleigh, p. 61. 
20 Sig. Ex; Raleigh, p. 57. Cf. my “Johnson's Shakespeare and the Laity: a Textual Study”, 
PMLA, LXV (1950), 1114-17. 
21 Preface, sig. Ex*; Raleigh, p. 58. Cf. Eastman, pp. 1117-18. 
22 Lear Il. iv. 85-86; Johnson VI, 64, n. 9; Heath 332-333. 
23 Cymbeline IV. ii. 17; Johnson VII, 345, n. 6; Heath 483. 
24 Romeo and Juliet VY. iii. 194; Johnson VIII, 121, n. 8; Heath 519. 
25 Eastman, p. 1118. 
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rofessor Sherbo has hypothesized an early printing of Heath’s book. I have 
attempted to show that such a printing was improbable if not impossible. But 
the agreements remain, and to Professor Sherbo’s mind they indicate indebted- 
ness. I have argued that since innocent coincidence admittedly exists between 
Jchnson’s first two volumes and Heath’s work, it is reasonable to assume that 
agreements between the later volumes and Heath are similarly coincidental. 
This assumption gains support from what we know of Johnson’s policies—of 
replying to Warburton, of explicating the obscure, of emending when con- 
vinced of corruption, of treating punctuation and words of small moment as 
wholly in his power. The assumption gains support too from the notion, which 
both his atnotation and textual alteration warrant, that as an editor Johnson 
did look frequently and thoughtfully at his text and was capable of making 
notes and changes without the sanction of some predecessor. And the assump- 
tion derives final support from the elementary fact that minds intent on the 
same problems often arrive at similar answers. That Johnson and Heath agree 
is less surprising than if they did not agree. 

Professor Sherbo’s chapter does not show that Johnson plagiarized from 
Heath nor is it much more successful in proving his obligations to other prede- 
cessors. The evidence is still strained and at times totally untenable.** Professor 
Sherbo continues to treat all coincidence as proof of dependence, and the bulk 
of his proof still derives from coincidences in the rejection of Warburton or in 
glossarial annotation—two places, one would think, where coincidence was 
inescapable. He continues to confuse priority with property, not seeing that if 
Johnson knew a thing himself, he might feel no obligation to credit someone 
else who also knew it.2” He treats Johnson, in short, as an industrious parasite, 
temperamentally and physically unfit for his task, unable and unwilling to 
think for himself (p. 44). This attitude seems to me very wide of the mark, but 
I should do Professor Sherbo the justice of granting a measure of truth to his 


26E.g., “Edwards . . . explains that ‘More than my all, is nothing’ (Henry VIII, Il, iii, 67) 
means ‘If my All were more than it is, it would be Nothing.’ Johnson (V, 419, 1) uses some of 
Edwards very words [italics added]: ‘Not only my all is nothing, but if my all were more than 
it is, it were still nothing’” (Sherbo, p. 40). It is also straining the evidence to treat as “borrow- 
ing” what is mosc reasonably regarded as mechanical forgetfulness, Johnson accurately acknowl- 
edged some 800 of Warburton’s notes, but eight times in the course of his work he neglected to 
add the initial “W.” to the copy he sent his printer. (That Johnson followed some such initialing 
procedure is evident to common sense. A copy of Warburton’s Shakespeare which Johnson once 
possessed has the initial “W.” after one of Warburton’s notes, which is then followed by a note 
in Johnson’s handwriting. See A. Cuming, “A Copy of Shakespeare’s Works Which Formerly 
Belonged to Dr. Johnson”, RES, Ill (1927), 208-212.) Overlookin~ Johnson’s otherwise con- 
sistent practice and the repugnance with which he regarded Warburton’s intemperate style, Pro- 
fessor Sherbo lists these eight instances as “notes taken verbatim from” Warburton “without 
acknowledgement” (p. 124). 

I find totally untenable such evidences of borrowing as the following putative agreement 
(Sherbo, p. 124) between Johnson and Upton: Henry V in his soliloquy on ceremony says (IV. 
i.262), “What is thy soul of adoration?” Upton (Critical Observations on Shakespeare, 2nd ed., 
1748, p. 406) considered “thy” a misprint and read, “What is the soul of adoration”; Johnson 
(IV, 441, n. 5) printed and justified the reading, “What is thy soul, O adoration?” The notes of 
the two men show they are in diametrical disagreement on the meaning of the line. 

27 Professor Sherbo (p. 124) treats as evidence of borrowing Johnson's note (III, 135, n. 8) on 
The Comedy of Errors Ill. ii. 126 (France is “In her forehead; arm’d and reverted, making war 
against her heir”) since it agrees with Upton (p. 147) in explaining the line by reference to 
venereal disease. But Johnson at the end of his note says, “The sense which I have given immedi- 
ately occurred to me.” 
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charge. For example, Johnson twice refers to Upton in his annotation of Meas- 
ure for Measure and in an intervening = te, by proposing an emendation 
which Upton had already proposed and by arguing for it as Upton had, he 
makes the inference of dependence inescapable.** The question is, what to 
make of this occasional practice. Professor Sherbo makes it plagiarism deriving 
from unfitness, though he does not call it by such an ugly name. I myself see 
it as humanly understandable error which, when matched against the hugeness 
of Johnson’s undertaking, seems insignificant. 

Almost everything about Johnson’s Shakespeare points to irregular and un- 
even work. Johnson dallied nine years at the job. He printed his text, now 
from the 1757 Theobald, now from Warburton, shifting back and forth accord- 
ing to no recognizably rational pattern.*® At one point when he lacked the re- 
vised Theobald, he drew his annotation from Theobald’s outdated first edition.®° 
He often let the cue lines of his notes differ from the lines of his own text.** 
He occasionally made great use of a particular commentator then used him 
not at all for several plays together.*? Having sent his copy to the printer, he 
added new notes which interrupted the original numbering system** One 
could multiply instances, but perhaps enough has been said to suggest the 
natural explanation for Johnson’s occasional trespasses on others’ property. 
Working unevenly, with interruptions which, if not frequent, were sometimes 
long, skimming commentators for their suggestions, and using one or two that 
seemed especially apt, he must at times have faintly registered other suggestions 
which then lay in his mind like dormant seeds, only flowering into significance 
when the source had been lost in delay and activity. The experience is a com- 
mon one, witness the lecturers on Shakespeare who after long years page once 
again through Bradley to discover there the forgotten source of ideas they had 
long thought their own. And that Johnson sensed in himself this experience 
seems to me evident from these words in the Preface: 


it is certain, that’ what I have not given to another, I believed when I 
wrote it to be my own. In some perhaps I have been anticipated; but if I am 
ever found to encroach upon the remarks of any other commentator, I am 
willing that the honour, be it more or less, should be transferred to the first 
claimant, for his right, and his alone, stands above dispute; the second 
can prove his pretensions only to himself, nor can hirnself always dis- 
tinguish invention, with sufficient certainty, from recollection (sig. D5; 
Raleigh, p. 51). 


28 Johnson refers to Upton in I, 318, n. 9 and I, 357, n. 9. In I, 320, n. 4, he follows Upton 
(1st ed., 1746, p. 215) both in considering “delighted” a misprint (Measure for Measure Ill. i. 121: 
“And the delighted spirit / To bathe in fiery floods”) and in proposing “delinquent” as an 
emendation. 

29See my “The Texts from Which Johnson Printed His Shakespeare”, JEGP, XLIX (1950), 
182-191. 

30 Ibid., pp. 190-191. 

81 E.g., Much Ado I. i 186. Johnson's text (III, 180) has, “to tell us Cupid is a good hare- 
finder”. The cue line of his note (n. 4) has, “to tell us Cupid is a rare hare-finder”. 

82E.g., having used Gray, Critical, Historical, and Explanatory Notes on Shakespeare, 2 vols. 
(1754), for the first two plays in Vol. I, Johnson failed to use him for the following three plays. 

38 Johnson, like his contemporaries, numbered his notes from one through nine and then 
began again at one; but his afterthoughts introduced a good many irregularities. E.g., his notes to 
Twelfth Night I. iii. 81-II. iv. 77 run as follows: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, *, *, 7, 8, *, 9, 1, 2, 2, [sic]. 
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By straightening out the tangled records of priority, Professor Sherbo has 
done commendable service to students of the evolution of Shakespeare’s text, 
but he is wrong about his man. Johnson was neither a plagiarist nor a parasite. 
He was a man whose large, impatient mind, irritably ranging over a huge and 
uncomfortable task, was naturally capable of lapses which, had he but known 
them, he would have handsomely confessed. 


University of Michigan 











Isocrates’ Precepts and Polonius’ Character 


G. K. HUNTER 


S1N her interesting article on “Characterization in Polonius’ 
Ni Advice to Laertes” (Shakespeare Quarterly, IV, 3-9) Jose- 
Ye, phine Waters Bennett notes the resemblance between Polo- 
Sm nius’ “few precepts” and certain of the precepts in Isocrates’ 
} 29 Ad Demonicum oratio paraenetica (included in many Tudor 
BASSES schoolbooks), and suggests that Shakespeare is characterizing 
Polonius as a “foolish prating knave” by putting into his mouth “a solid block 
of schoolboy precepts”, tedious and trite because of their utter familiarity to the 
audience. As one who has been studying the relationship between the Ad 
Demonicum and various “advices” to children in Elizabethan literature, but 
who has reached conclusions different from those of Mrs. Bennett, I should like 
to set out as briefly as possible, the arguments which seem to tell against her 
interpretation, and to suggest an alternative conclusion. 

One strong reason against any assumption that Shakespeare’s audience was 
expected to scorn the reliance of a responsible adult on “schoolboy wisdom”, 
when Polonius delivered his precepts to Laertes, is the frequency with which 
the same precepts are found in serious contexts in works nearly contemporary 
with Hamlet. A work like Euphues is suspect, of course, since long before the 
time of Hamlet it was the object of burlesque; but, as Mrs. Bennett points out, 
there is no suggestion of Euphuism in Polonius’ delivery. The topos appears, 
however, in many works' nearer to Hamlet in time and temper than is 
Euphues, and in no case is there any suggestion that the wisdom of such pre- 
cepts is too easy for a truly wise man. Such evidence of the tradition as remains 
supports only a serious acceptance of this “schoolboy wisdom” as right and 
proper, even for the old; the assumption that an Elizabethan audience could be 
“trusted to recognize it [sc. Polonius’ speech] as a familiar and conventional 
set of wise saws—not a wise old man’s sage advice to his son, but schoolboy 
wisdom”? is unsupported by the external evidence. Note too that we are deal- 
ing here not with a character already established in the audience’s mind as fool- 
ish, but with virtually the first words of a character whose mere situation would 
lead us to expect dignity and wisdom. 

Mere repetition revolts the modern mind, but the “familiar and conven- 







1 The other examples I cite in this article occur in: Greene’s Carde of Fancie (1584) (Grosart 
IV, 21-23); Greene’s Mourning Garment (1590) (Grosart IX, 137-139); Lodge’s Rosalynde (1590) 
(In Furness’ As You Like It, 319, 320); Lodge’s Margarite of America (1596) (ed. G. B. Harrison, 
130-132); Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour (c.1599) I. i. 65-89; Shakespeare's All's Well that 
Ends Well (c.1604) 1. i. 57-61. The relevance of the Jonson passage has been pointed out by Miss 
McGlinchee (Shakespeare Quarterly, VI, 362-364). 

2 Shakespeare Quarterly, TV, 6. 
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tional” does not seem to have been equated, per se, with triteness in Elizabethan 
minds; conventionality, after all, is one of the hall-marks of Elizabethan taste 
in the choice of materials, and nowhere does this appear more marked than in 
the taste for sententiae (especially classical sententiae) sedulously copied in work 
after work, but never, so far as I know, scorned because they were conventional.* 
The fact that an author as hypercritical as Ben Jonson could use the same 
sententiae in all seriousness c. 1599 (and again c. 1612) makes it improbable 
that Shakespeare could trust his audience to despise them as “schoolboy wis- 
dom” c. 1602. Moreover many of the same sententiae are used again by Shake- 
speare in All’s Well (c. 1604), this time spoken by a character whose wisdom 
and urbanity cannot be doubted—the Countess of Rossillion.* The first scene of 
All's Well is crowded with parallels to Hamlet: a son departing to Paris, a 
father recently dead, a warning against excessive grief, an ambiguity in grief 
only resolved by a subsequent soliloquy. The accumulation of parallels of tone 
and technique suggests that the schoolboy wisdom of the Countess is exactly 
parallel to that of Polonius; the evidence would seem to lead to a conclusion 
that the speaking of schoolboy wisdom would not, dy itself, make a speaker 
unsympathetic or contemptible. Indeed there is much to be said for the opposite 
point of view: 
English Renaissance writers presented human relations in terms of 
school learning and to do so became ani established feature.5 


Mrs. Bennett also refers to Polonius’ speech as a “solid block of schoolboy 
precepts”;® certainly Polonius’ speech is longer than the corresponding one in 
All’s Well; it might be argued that the Countess’s discretion is sufficient to dis- 
tinguish her wisdom from the foolish prating of Polonius. Moreover, Polonius’ 
folly is at some points in the play expressed by his prolixity. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to see that this is the case in the speech with which we are concerned here. 
If Polonius had opened his memory of Isocrates at a certain page and reeled off 
a string of precepts whose only relevance was their place on the page we might 
agree that there was a “contrast between the wisdom of the speech and its inap- 
propriateness to the occasion”,” but in fact when we place Polonius’ precepts 
against those of the 4d Demonicum we find that the block is far from “solid”. 
Only a few, widely-spaced,® sentences are used by Shakespeare out of the mass 
of material in Isocrates. Moreover the sentences used are those most frequently 
found among the serious advices of wise fathers in contemporary literature. 
To anyone who knew the Ad Demonicum by heart it might well appear that 
Polonius’ selection savored of discretion rather than prolixity. 

Isocrates gives, on the whole, a fairly comprehensive system of advice to the 
young man who wishes to advance himself without abandoning traditional 
morality. The precepts deal with the larger aspects of conduct (piety, friend- 

SIt seems clear that the Disticha Catonis and the Sententiae Publilii Syri were better known 
than the Ad Demonicum, and yet quotations from these go on appearing as serious wisdom 
throughout the course of Elizabethan drama. 

4 See Legouis, “La Comtesse de Rousillon”, English I (1936-7) 399-404. 

5 Hardin Craig, “Ethics in the Jacobean Drama”, The Parrott Presentation Volume (Princeton 


1935), P. 27. 
6 Shakespeare Quarterly, IV, 5. 
7 Bennett, p. 6. 
8 See the paragraph numbers given in the analysis below. 
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ship, the use of riches), with social duties (attitude to kings, conduct as a magis- 
trate) and with the minutiae of personal life (dress, drink, talk, laughter). 
These categories are not separated from one another, though the most compre- 
hensive (piety to the gods) comes first; there is some semblance of order, 
related maxims often being found in close proximity to one another, but we 
also find nearly identical maxims in widely separated positions. Thus there is 
little or no sense of progression throughout the series, long though it is. 

A relatively small number of Isocrates’ maxims reappear as part of the 
tradition of “advice” in Elizabethan literature. The Elizabethans ignore, more 
or less, the larger questions of social duty and concentrate for the main part on 
the minutiae of dress, talk, quarrels, etc. A fairly small group of topics appears 
consistently in the literary “advices” of the period. It is interesting and signifi- 
cant that these most favored topics are the same ones as were the favorites of 
contemporary satirists. The advice about moderation in dress finds its obvious 
counterpart in the many satiric portraits of overdressed gallants; the advice on 
modesty and quarreling finds its satiric counterparts in the pictures of roaring 
boys and braggart soldiers. 

The precepts in Hamlet turn almost entirely upon these favorite topics of 
satire and advice; taciturnitas, modestia, affabilitas, amicitia, certamina, taci- 
turnitas, vestitus, amicitia run the topics as they might appear in a contempo- 
rary commonplace book. These topics appear again and again in the period; 
they embrace all the advice given in All’s Well ( affabilitas, certamina, amicitia, 
taciturnitas) and form indeed a fair proportion of all the literary “advice” that 
I have listed. The elements of tradition and originality in Polonius’ precepts 
may be seen in a catalogue of the contemporary precepts that might be thought 
to fall under each of these headings. 


1. Vestitus 

(a) Isoc., §34: Be neate and clenly in your apparell: but not braue and 
sumptuous.” 

(b) Euphues the Anatomy of Wit, p. 39: Let thy attyre bee comely, but not 
costly. 

(c) A Margarite of America, p. 131: ... be... in thy apparell princely with- 
out excesse. 

(d) Every Man in his Humour, 1. i. 76£.: 


Nor would I, you should melt away your selfe 
In flashing brauerie 
(e) Hamlet, 1. iii. 70-73: 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy 
But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
2. Affabilitas 
(a) Isoc., §§18, 19: In maners be curtuous & in wordes fayre spoken and affable. 
. . » Be gentell and pleasaunt to all men: be familiar but only with the good. 
®The paragraph numbers in the references to Isocrates enumerate the separate precepts as they 
are printed in the most widely diffused form of the Ad Demonicum—that included in the 


Opuscula Aliquot edited by Erasmus; the translation given is that of John Bury (1557). Lyly is 
cited from Arber’s reprint, and the other authors from the editions given in footnote 1. 
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(b) Euphues the Anatomy of Wit, p. 39: Mistrust no man without cause. 

(c) Greenes Mourning Garment, p. 138: Be courteous to all, offensive to none, 
and brooke any iniury with patience. 

(d) Every Man in his Humour, 1.i.86: Nor, stand so much on your gentilitie. 
(e) Hamlet, 1. iii.61: Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

(f) All's Well, 1.i.57,58: 


Love all, trust a few 
Do wrong to none. 


3. Amicitia (a) 

(a) Isoc., §§27, 28: Enter into frendship with no man, before you haue per- 
fectly serched out, howe he hath vsed his former frends . . . Become sloly a 
frende... 

(b) Euphues and his England, p. 229: Enter not into bands, no not for thy 
best friends. 

(c) Carde of Fancie, p. 21: . . . nor commit any secret to a friendlye stranger, 
least in to much trust lye treason. 

(d) A Margarite of America, p. 130: In chusing thy friends . . . strange and 
scrupulous in accepting friends. 

(e) Rosalynde, p. 319: Therefore my sonnes, choose a friend as the Hiperborei 
do the mettals, seuer them from the ore with fire, & let them not bide the stamp 
before they be currant; so trie and then trust, let time be touchstone of friend- 
ship... 

(£) Hamlet, I. iii. 64, 65; 75: 


. .- do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledgd’d courage. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 
Amicitia (b) 
(a) Isoc., §28: . . . but after you haue professed amite endeuour so to continue. 
(b) A Margarite of America, p. 130: . . . but changelesse and resolute in keep- 
ing them. 
‘c) Rosalynde, p. 319: . . . friends faithfull lay them up for Iewells. 
(d) Hamlet, I. iii. 62, 63: 


Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 


(e) All’s Well, 1. i. 59-60: 


. . . keep thy friend 
Under thy own life’s key 


4. Certamina 

(a) Isoc., §71: Do your vtter endeuour to lyue in safetie. But if it fortune you 
to come in perill, so defende your selfe by batayle and force of armes, that it 
may redounde to your renoume. 

(b) Euphues the Anatomy of Wit, p. 39: be valyaunt, but not too venterous. 
(c) Euphues and his England, p. 246: Be not quarrellous for euery lyght oc- 
casion: 
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(d) Rosalynde, p. 319: Be valiant ... but not too rash... 
(e) Hamlet, I. iii. 65-67: 

Beware 


Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in 
Bear’t that th’ opposed may beware of thee. 


(f) All's Well, 1.i.58-59: 


be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use. 


5. Taciturnitas 

(a) Isoc., §23: What hath been disclosed to you in secrete, kepe more close. 
§25: Disclose not to any man your secretes. 

(b) Euphues and his England, p. 246: Be not lauish of thy tongue . . . It shal 
be . . . better to heare what they say, then to speak what thou thinkest. 

(c) Greenes Mourning Garment, p. 138: Be Secretary to thy selfe, and hide all 
thy thoughts in thy hearts bottome, and speake no more to any priuately then 
thou wouldest haue published openly. . . . Little talke shewes much wisedome, 
but heare what thou canst, for thou hast two eares. 

(d) A Margarite of America, p. 131: Trust not too much to the . . . tongue. 
(e) Hamlet, 1. iii. 59, 68-69: 


Give thy thoughts no tongue. 


Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 


(£) All's Well, 1.i.60-61: 


be check’d for silence, 
But never tax’d for speech. 


6. Modestia 

(a) Isoc., §§5-7: Neyther delyte to laughe out of measure . . . Suche thynges as 
are vnhonest to do, thinke not they are honest to be spoken. Accustome your 
self not to frown or powte, but to use a sage countenance. 

(b) Euphues the Anatomy of Wit, p. 39: be sober, but not too sullen. 

(c) Carde of Fancie, p. 21: be . . . not to merrie, that they count thee not 
immodest, nor to sober, least they call thee sullen. 

(d) Every Man in his Humor, 1.i.82: ld ha’ you sober, and containe your selfe. 
(e) Hamlet, 1. iii. 59-60: 


Give. ... 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 


It will be seen that the topics of the Hamlet speech are popular topics of the 
period.’ They cover an area of generally accepted conventional wisdom. If 
Shakespeare is seeking to ridicule the easy use of conventional wisdom at this 
point, he is using a curious method, for neither in style nor in content do I find 

10] have not included any consideration of Polonius’ final “. . . to thine owne self be true”, 
to which I find no parallels in the other works cited (unless we take it that it has the same sense 


as “bee wise for thy selfe” in Greene’s Mourning Garment). 1 take it that this is a mere sum- 
ming-up, and cannot be thought to alter the tone and meaning of the passage as a whole. 
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anything which will distinguish his burlesque from other people’s seriousness. 

Indeed Shakespeare seems to have avoided the fussier and more niggling 
of the topics found in Isocrates and among his contemporaries—advice on diet, 
sobriety, exercise, dicing, and marriage. He has picked out more important 
and more obviously relevant topics. The untraditional topics in many of the 
Elizabethan advices can often be seen to be included because they fit the 
particular characters and situation, the most obvious example being the letter 
from the usurer Cassander to his son Callimachus in Euphues and his England; 
in this case the advice is distorted into a miserly homily on thrift. In Hamlet 
there is a propriety of the same kind: the recklessness and lack of discernment 
in Laertes are appropriately glanced at in “do not dull thy palm with entertain- 
ment. . . . Beware Of entrance to a quarrel. . . . Neither a borrower nor a 
lender be”. If Shakespeare had been anxious to contrast “the wisdom of the 
speech and its inappropriateness”, surely he would not have given the precepts 
such appropriateness as he has. 

Mrs. Bennett’s argument cannot, I think, be accepted as it stands; yet surely 
she is correct in assuming that Shakespeare was critical of Polonius’ wisdom. 
Ophelia’s reply in this very scene, 

But, good my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven, 
Whiles, like a puff'd and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads 
And recks not his own rede. 


shows that a critical attitude to the mere precepts of the Polonian family is 
present in this episode. There is too a suggestion of humorous detachment in 
the precepting of the preceptor, when Laertes himself becomes the victim of a 
gnomic turn of mind. That this suggestion of detachment develops into any- 
thing like criticism or ridicule in this scene I would however deny. Shake- 
speare’s purpose would seem to be subtler than this. On one level at least the 
play deals with the incapacity of conventional safeguards to protect the human 
spirit from disorder, madness, and tragedy; the relation of the precepts to 
Polonius’ character is undoubtedly part of this total vision of the inadequacy 
of all advice; but we the auditors or readers are not involved in this vision by 
an initial rejection of Polonius’ wisdom, but rather by an initial acceptance of it; 
it is only when we are deeper into the play that the disproportion becomes 
obvious, and this disproportion is made all the more striking by the fact that 
the original speech had so much time-tested wisdom and immediate appropri- 
ateness.’? I suggest, in short, that Shakespeare chose conventional precepts in 
no spirit of ridicule, but with a tragic awareness of even their inadequacy. 


University of Reading 


11 Jt is possible to see the same tragic inadequacy in All’s Well: Bertram’s immaturity cannot 
be removed by precepts; only the bitterness of experience can educate him. We may also compare 
the presentation of Polonius in Hamlet I. iii with the presentation of Claudius in I. ii. Claudius’ 
“Though yet of Hamlet . . .” speech presents a regality which is adequate enough by ordinary 
standards. It is only when we see them within the totality of the Hamlet-situation that the con- 
ventional adequacy of Polonius and Claudius breaks down, and we see them, the one as a knave, 
the other as a fool. 











Stratford, Connecticut, Shakespeare 
Festival 1957 


CLAIRE McGLINCHEE 


N the souvenir brochure of the Stratford Festival, the group’s 

president, Joseph Verner Reed, expressed the purpose of the 

Festival as: “To present Shakespeare to the young people in 

such a way that the plays become living, beautiful, exciting— 

and enduring. . . .” The plays, of course are all these fine 

things. The proper presentation merely emphasizes such 

qualities. The directors and actors of the Company may feel gratified in the 

realization that their aims have been achieved to a degree, though they have 

yet a certain distance to go before it may be said that they are living up fully 
to their president’s expression of their objectives. 

Othello, which opened the season, is no longer one of the more rarely acted 
of the great dramas; it is, and probably always will be one of the most difficult 
to produce and to act. Without question, it is the most poetic of the “four great 
tragedies”. The starkness of John Houseman’s—or perhaps one should say 
Rouben Ter-Arutunian’s—background of “Venetian blinds” gives good oppor- 
tunity for the play to prove that it is the thing and that elaborate stage pictures 
are not necessary. Remarkable effects are achieved by means of Jean-Rosenthal’s 
superb lighting, though one would like more variety in the scenery, richness of 
background, even of costumes, as was depicted, for example, in Delacroix’s 
paintings of Shakespearian episodes. There was too much black in the costumes 
of Iago, Othello, and Roderigo. Iago’s blackness is in his character and speech 
and need not be “labeled” in his dress. 

Alfred Drake played an effective villain, but a self-conscious one; he did not 
bring out the essential unctuousness and winning charm that Iago must have 
had to gain the confidence of one and all in the story so that they address or 
refer to him ever as “honest” Iago. For the most part, he spoke his lines well, 
but every now and then rushed them so that they were lost, in spite of the 
excellent acoustics of the theatre. 

Earle Hyman’s Othello was a dignified and well-rounded interpretation, yet 
somehow lacked the essential nobility of the Moor. A curiously hoarse and at 
times harsh voice that breaks between registers spoiled the mood at certain 
moments. His was an admirably sincere Othello, and he spoke meaningfully 
with a diction that was clear, if at times pedantic. Messrs. Hyman and Drake 
did not quite achieve the stupendousness of Act III, Scene iii. 

Richard Waring, an excellent Cassio, has been conspicuous in other produc- 
tions by this Stratford group for his feeling for the poetry of Shakespeare’s lines. 
A case in point was his Angelo in last year’s Measure for Measure. Richard 
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Easton’s Roderigo was a country gull, not a Venetian fop. Sada Thompson’s 
Emilia was for this writer the best in four recent presentations of the play. She 
was truly the devoted wife to Iago and the faithful duenna to Desdemona, 
fiercely loyal to the latter when tragedy filled the scene. 

Jacqueline Brookes’s Desdemona was beautiful, spirited, facing the accusa- 
tions of her changed Othello with resignation and a piteous and never-weaken- 
ing loyalty. 

The play was timed well, happily free of the headlong rush and noise that 
characterizes so many modern productions of Shakespeare. The virtually uncut 
version proved just under a “[three] hours’ traffic of our stage”. 

The second play of the season, The Merchant of Venice, stands out in many 
ways, not only as superior to the group’s previous achievements but as the best 
Merchant of Venice seen for a number of years. It was Shylock’s play. Most 
people, it is true, go to this play to see Shylock. Here they were richly rewarded, 
for Morris Carnovsky’s Jew embodied all the qualities that are looked for in this 
character. He was a greedy, vengeful, injured, conniving, even cruel man, with 
dignity, loyalty to his tribe, and a touch of kindness in his farewell to Jessica 
and his word of praise for Lancelot Gobbo. He spoke his lines impressively. 

Donald Harron gave a life and vitality to Bassanio that is too often missing. 
He balanced well his passionate affection for Portia and his sincere devotion to 
his more than generous friend Antonio. Richard Waring’s Antonio sustained 
an admirable dignity, from his first premonitory sadness to the final happiness 
in the knowledge that his ships have “safely come to road”. 

Katherine Hepburn was not a fully satisfying Portia. Her voice is not the 
instrument for Shakespeare’s poetic lines. She evinced little feeling for the 
rhythms and delivered the “quality of mercy” speech in so halting a manner 
as to convey the impression that she had forgot her lines. The scene with the 
Prince of Morocco was a travesty. Earle Hyman had nothing of the dignified 
graciousness and proud, poised speech of Shakespeare’s prince. He ranted, 
menacing with wild gestures of his scimitar the lady he hoped to win. She 
cowered and shook from head to foot, revealing all too obviously her dislike 
and fear of him. Indeed, she had shown so much unnecessary emotion over 
Morocco and the excellently absurd Prince of Arragon (Stanley Bell) that the 
eager fluster with which she watched Bassanio make his choice of casket lost 
some of its effect. Yet, here, for the first time, Miss Hepburn gave her audience 
a measure of the charm of Portia. Beautifully gowned in this scene, she was 
plainly—alas too plainly, for she overacted—the young woman eager to have 
the man of her choice select the leaden casket which contained her portrait. 

Too many of Miss Hepburn’s entrances were made on the run, as if the 
famous stage direction from Winter's Tale had been reversed to “Enter Portia, 
pursued by a bear”. Even a child walks occasionally, and Portia was, after all, 
a young woman of distinction. Miss Hepburn’s courtroom scene had its good 
moments, but no group of people on the serious business that had brought the 
Duke, Shylock, Antonio, Bassanio and the others to the court would have been 
fooled by the clowning entrance of Portia and Nerissa as Balthasar and his 
clerk. 

Why was the romantic poetry of the final scene spoiled by transposing to the 
end and parceling out to the three pairs of lovers the beautiful antiphonal duet 














The interior of the new permanent theatre of the Canadian Shakespearean Festival, Strat- 
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of “In such a night” quatrains by which Jessica and Lorenzo should weave for 
us the magic spell that is Belmont? 

One minor bit that deserves praise was the perfect singing by Russell Ober- 
lin (the matchless counter-tenor) at the second curtain, of “For I the ballad 
will repeat” (All’s Well I. iii. 64) to an unpublished setting by Virgil Thomp- 
son. Deservedly it got one of the warmest rounds of applause in the entire 
performance. 

The variety in similarity that Mr. Reuben Ter-Arutunian devises for stage 
effects against those by now famous slat blinds is truly fascinating. In this 
play, a suggestion of Venetian windows outlined in gold; a wiry but graceful 
Rialto Bridge which must have been stronger than it looked to withstand the 
too frequent traffic and obvious posing that was its fate; a curtain of prettily 
flowered ribbons that indicated Portia’s house—these were good. Less effective 
were the architectural gingerbread of the caskets and the way in which they 
were juggled about; two of them were even carried off the stage before Bas- 
sanio had made his final choice. There was an excess of processions of entou- 
rages of the various suitors hurrying over the bridge, and an unnecessary num- 
ber of revelers flitting rather aimlessly about Shylock’s house. A few such 
figures are enough to suggest the contrast between the carnival spirit and the 
loneliness that awaits Shylock on his return home after Jessica’s elopement. 

The supporting roles were well cast. Richard Easton’s Lancelot Gobbo was 
noteworthy, the scene with old Gobbo being particularly well done. John Coli- 
cos’ Gratiano, Richard Lupino’s Lorenzo, Dina Doronne’s Jessica, and Lois 
Nettleton’s Nerissa deserve commendation. 

The first view of the stage in Much Ado About Nothing was disappointing, 
as was the entire idea of setting Shakespeare’s story of Messina in Texas! When 
a Mexican desperado went shooting and shouting his way down the aisle to 
open the play, one became apprehensive in more than one sense of the word. 
Presently, Benedick, Don Pedro, Claudio, and their attendants made their 
entrance in a similarly noisy manner. 

But Alfred Drake proved an excellent Benedick; his performance was a 
delight from his first word until he danced off the stage with his Beatrice. 
Since the greater part of this play is in prose, Katherine Hepburn did better 
with her lines than she had with the poetry of Merchant of Venice. She was a 
pleasingly arch Beatrice. Why must she spoil such a role with stage business 
that is in just plain bad taste? Only in the cheapest sort of farce would one 
expect a player to crawl under a table and walk the table about the stage as 
Miss Hepburn did in the scene where Shakespeare indicted that his Beatrice 
eaves-drops by hiding in the rose-bower. In the Church scene of Hero’s denun- 
ciation by Claudio, when Benedick and Beatrice are alone on the stage, Miss 
Hepburn chose to show her anger at Claudio by booting over the top of the 
altar the red velvet cushion on which he had knelt at the altar steps. This was 
neither necessary nor effective, and to some it was offensive. Surely it is a sad 
commentary on the supposed taste and intelligence of American audiences if 
these things have to be done to Shakespeare in order to build up a following 
for our National Shakespeare Festival. Much Ado About Nothing is not a farce; 
it is a romantic comedy. As in all of Shakespeare’s plays of this type, there are 
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comic characters to provide buffoonery. Such is certainly not the function of 
the heroine. 

Richard Easton was an ardent but not a pleasing Claudio. He is decidedly 
better as a comedian. By a generous margin his best part this season was his 
Lancelot Gobbo. Outstanding supporting roles were John Colicos’ Leonatus, 
Larry Gates’s Dogberry, and Morris Carnovsky’s Antonio, Lois Nettleton’s 
Hero was beautiful and finely interpreted, especially in the difficult scene of 
the false accusation of her by Claudio. Richard Waring was overly stylized in 
his Don John. He stalked the stage, labeled in every plastered lock of hair and 
sneering word. He “mouthed” his lines. Here, of course, he spoke mostly prose, 
and Mr. Waring’s forte appears to be blank verse. 

Again Russell Oberlin “stopped the show” with his superb singing of “Sigh 
no more, ladies”. How could Music-director Virgil Thompson reconcile with 
this exquisite Elizabethan lyric, the Mexican Hat Dance and “Oh ask of the 
stars, beloved”, romantically pretty in its place. 

Apparently John Houseman as sole director can present an effective Othello; 
Jack Landau alone can present an entertaining Merchant of Venice, but Messrs. 
Houseman and Landau, Inc., do strange things to Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing. 


Hunter College 











Canada’s Permanent Elizabethan Theatre 


ARNOLD EDINBOROUGH 


e=FTER four very successful years in a tent, the Shakespeare 
Festival at Stratford, Ontario, is now housed in an exciting 
se new theatre. From the outside, with its circular scalloped 
roof fluting into deep folds like some great nun’s coif and 
topped by a jaunty coronet flying two flags, it still retains the 
PS SENG carnival atmosphere which the tent had. Inside, the stage 
designed by Tanya Moiseiwitsch and Tyrone Guthrie remains relatively un- 
changed. 

There is a large main stage jutting thirty-four feet into the audience and a 
triangular balcony at the back with steps leading up to it on each side. There are 
four large steps round the main stage and two platforms halfway up the stairs. 
There are thus seven levels of playing in the open and a large trapdoor which 
gives access to ar invisible but very effective eighth. 

The auditorium has been enlarged by the addition of an 858-seat balcony, 
but the arc of the pit has been slightly lessened so that no spectator has his sight- 
line interrupted by the pillars of the balcony. Surprisingly enough, though the 
theatre now seats over two thousand people, no one in the audience is more 
than 70 feet from the stage. 

The aisles through the audience are used for entrances and exits, three aisles 
running down to the stage and two running down from the stage under the 
audience. This makes a total of nine major entrances to playing areas on seven 
different levels. 

In a word, then, this is an Elizabethan theatre. It does not slavishly follow 
Hodges or Cranford Adams or any other of the scholars who have taught us so 
much about the Globe and its fellows, but it does reconstruct a stage which has 
the essential facilities for the production, in its own idiom, of a drama which 
demands close identification of the actor with the audience, a variety of levels 
for the playing of eavesdropping and discovery scenes, ease of entrance from all 
sides to cope with the rapid swirl of battle or the more stately pomp of royalty 
in progress, and a sufficient cellarage for ghosts, prisoners, and other infernal 
beings. 

Walter Kerr, summing up the theatre in his review in the New York Herald 
Tribune on July 7th, said: “The authorities responsible for the Canadian Festi- 
val have created something more than a dazzlingly handsome and superbly 
functional playhouse. They have given us the only really new stage and the only 
really new actor-audience experience of the last hundred years on this continent.” 

Those same authorities were aware that they must this season offer a pro- 
gram worthy of their new playhouse. So far, they had staged the less popular 
comedies, All’s Well and Measure for Measure; they had given us a pantomime 
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production of The Taming of the Shrew; there had been two histories, Richard 
III and Henry V. The nearest Stratford had been so far to a major play was a 
superb production of The Merchant of Venice in 1955 with the late Frederick 
Valk as Shylock. 

The choice this year could not have been more “major”. No Shakespearian 
theatre could aim higher than to baptise itself with Hamlet and bless its future 
with Twelfth Night. And both productions in their respective fashions were 
notable: the comedy for its overall direction by Tyrone Guthrie, the tragedy for 
its concentration on the story relieved by some sparkling individual perform- 
ances 

To take the comedy first. Twelfth Night is a blend of poetry and prose with 
the prosiest of all Shakespeare’s fools linking the two groups of characters. More 
than in any other of the great comedies, it is possible to divorce the comic scenes 
from the romantic ones completely, making a self-sufficient sub-plot out of the 
gulling of Malvolio and the antics of the roisterers who arrange it. Such a direc- 
tor’s trick, all too commonly done, forces Sir Toby and Sir Andrew to become 
lowlife clowns despite their titles, makes Maria’s part cheap and Feste’s unplay- 
able. Another result is that the romantics are left to survive on the poetry alone 
—a diet on which the modern appetite can soon surfeit and its interest so die. 

Tyrone Guthrie, who has done strange and wild violence to the text at Strat- 
ford on occasion, chose to integrate the play in a manner which is rare and de- 
lightful. Feste became a sad, ageing fool full of the pathos of his position where 
he is retained not for his wit but for his length of service. His melancholy, hon- 
estly come by, thus makes Mavolio’s even more priggish, rendering his gulling 
and final turning-off not only poignant, which it always is, but even credible, 
which it seldom is. 

On the opposite side of the court we have Viola retained with no recom- 
mendation other than her wit and youth, qualities which get her, without ask- 
ing, the same licence as Feste has to plead for in the first scene with his mistress. 

Thus Viola and Feste link together, and through that link the Duke and 
Olivia are seen to be alike in humanity if not in affection. This humanity goes 
on to embrace the comics who, though foolish, are yet nobly born. In their own 
way Sir Andrew and Sir Toby are no more nor less self-indulgent than Olivia 
in her rejection of love and the Duke in his advancing of it. 

With this solid pattern behind the production, Twelfth Night was one of the 
best comic performances that many people will ever see. As the bright-eyed and 
shrewdly naive Viola, Siobhan McKenna was entrancing and her swaggering 
self-importance was beautifully undermined by the sensitive playing of Frances 
Hyland as Olivia. Lloyd Bochner made even the opening lines sound fresh and 
there was a clarity of diction and a poetic timbre in these three voices which was 
a joy to hear. 

The sheer inventive fun of Douglas Campbell as Sir Toby and Christopher 
Plummer as Sir Andrew was inspired. Sir Toby was a rich portrait somewhat 
in the Rubens tradition with, from time to time, a Franz Hals fastidiousness 
which reminded us of his kinship with Olivia and of his knighthood. Sir An- 
drew was a ninny nonpareil. His falling into the trapdoor at the end of the cakes 
and ale scene and his massively ineffectual interruptions as Mavolio read the 
limed letter, on more than one occasion lifted the circular roof, even on the open- 
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ing night when one assumes that dignity is more often indulged in than delight. 

Bruno Gerussi, linking them all as Feste, was sad but industrious. True, his 
industry consisted mainly of tieing invisible pieces of string from one stage 
pillar to the next, but this symbolic web was spun all round the play and the 
separate scenes glowed like dewdrops on it. 

The production of Hamlet loses by a comparison with the taut direction and 
controlled verve of Twelfth Night. Michael Langham, the director, seemed so 
determined not to be daunted by the problems which the production of this in- 
tensely difficult play raises, that he ignored them. Thus we never knew whether 
we were to think Hamlet mad by nature, mad by grief, or mad by turns. We 
never knew how much Gertrude was aware of her new husband’s guilt. Ham- 
let’s revulsion against Ophelia might have sprung from his disgust with his 
mother, or from his disillusionment in her submitting to her father’s will. 

Motives, in a play where the analysis of motive is so acute, were neglected. 
Aided by the fluidity of his stage and by a group of crowd and bit actors who 
are normally, outside this festival season, featured actors in their own right, 
Langham swept through the plot pell-mell, keeping the audience constantly 
interested in what was happening but never allowing them to ask why. 

Hamlet, played by Christopher Plummer, started off as a gangling youth 
insolent to his new step-father and full of snide remarks about his mother. He 
moderated into a richer, more manly man when Horatio accosted him but then 
became a jelly, posturing with fear, when he met the ghost. 

By the second act Mr. Plummer, who is an actor of great range and tech- 
nique, seemed to be playing the scenes each on their own merit. He was brilliant 
with Polonius, impressively berserk with his mother in her closet, and quietly 
authoritative with the players and the grave-diggers. Of Hamlet the lover, of 
Hamlet the bereaved son, of Hamlet the tortured yet scheming avenger we had 
nothing except incidentally. 

This may have been due in part to Joy Lafleur’s playing of Gertrude. It 
would not have been possible for this sinuous flippant creature to have been 
anyone’s mother for thirty years. She looked little more than thirty herself and 
gave the impression that she had caught Claudius rather than that she was part 
of his master design. 

Of the three central figures, Claudius was the most near to what Shake- 
speare surely intended. Cruel, calculating, calm and collected, Douglas Camp- 
bell, modelling his stance on Holbein’s Henry VIII (and where better to look 
for a model of kingly sensuality and policy?), manipulated not only the pawns 
in his court but the queen and the knights too. 

Those who were thus manipulated established their fairly flat characters 
quickly and added a depth which might otherwise have been sadly missed. 
Polonius, for example, was old and wordy but he was not a fool. William Hutt 
made him a credible Vicar of Bray character with more will to serve than was, 
in the circumstances, wise. His death seemed poetic justice. 

Horatio, played by Lloyd Bochner, became a more obvious steadying point 
for Hamlet than he is in the text. 

The true moment of catharsis in this production, therefore, came not with 
the mass deaths at the end. It came gloriously and shatteringly as Ophelia made 
her final exit. Frances Hyland never put a foot wrong either on the stage or in 
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the speaking of her verse. Clear and beautiful in both voice and feature she 
steadily moved towards a mad scene which produced a flutter of handkerchiefs 
in the audience. For this scene alone, Stratford this year justified its permanent 
theatre. But it is a severe criticism of the direction that she stole the play from 
Hamlet. 

The lasting impression of this now permanent Stratford Festival is one of 
the utmost professional polish. The actors who have to sing all have good voices, 
sword fights are realistic to a degree; the twins in Twelfth Night actually look 
alike. The costumes by Tanya Moisewitsch for Twelfth Night, and by Desmond 
Heeley for Hamlet, were exquisite in design and faultless in execution. The 
strolling musicians in Twelfth Night could play, the grave digger in Hamlet 
actually dug. There were a myriad touches throughout both plays where the 
hand of abundant invention and expert contrivance was visible. 

As one proud Stratfordian was heard to say to a visitor: “We seem to be in 
the big league now”. He might have gone on to say that this festival has no 
serious rival for the pennant. 


Kingston, Ontario 













































Shakespeare in New York City, 1956-1957 


ALICE GRIFFIN 


SHE season for Shakespeare in New York City during 1956- 

"1957 was considerably brighter than in the past few years. 
Nve%<c During the past decade, soaring production costs have made 
Min) Shakespeare on Broadway all but prohibitive, so that presen- 
34 tations have been limited to those ranging from hastily- 
assembled offerings at the City Center to well-intentioned 
but not always satisfying productions off Broadway. 

During the season just finished, however, the Shakespeare scene in New 
York was a specially happy one for theatregoers because of the presence of two 
widely different companies—the Old Vic from England, appearing at the Win- 
ter Garden theatre from October to January, after which it toured the country, 
and the Summer Shakespeare Festival, offered in the parks of New York City 
from June to September. 

The Old Vic in its welcome visit demonstrated anew for American audi- 
ences the superb effects which may be achieved with fine ensemble playing, in 
which even the minor characters are well acted. All of the actors in this group 
perform in a harmony that can be achieved only when the company is a per- 
manent one, whose members have appeared together in repertory in many 
different Shakespearian works, an actor playing the leading role in one and a 
minor part in another. 

In the four plays offered by the Vic, Richard II, Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth 
and Troilus and Cressida, none of the actors was as well known to American 
audiences as were Laurence Olivier and Ralph Richardson when they headed 
the Vic repertory in 1946, and naturally there was lacking that intense excite- 
ment generated by a great star in a great role. But the two leading actors in the 
most recent visit, Paul Rogers and John Neville, exemplify outstandingly good 
performers whose art has been developed within the Old Vic itself, working up 
from minor to major roles in the company, experience combining with their 
natural talents to result in performances that were most stimulating. 

The plays offered by the Summer Shakespeare Festival were bright in prom- 
ise if somewhat lacking polish in execution. At least to one observer this festival 
was significant for two reasons. First, it indicated the chief characteristic of the 
most successful current American productions of Shakespeare, that of a vigorous 
and theatrical style. Secondly, the tremendous popularity of these plays, offered 
free of charge to audiences most of whom had never seen Shakespeare per- 
formed before, or, in many instances, had never seen live theatre before, demon- 
strated for those who need to be reminded, that Shakespeare was and is a play- 
wright of the people, that despite the reverence shown by the scholar and select 
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theatregoer, he can still be vastly appealing to the populace at large, if the plays 
are well done. 

The Old Vic opened its season on October 23 with Michael Benthall’s pro- 
duction of Richard II, best of the four offerings, both for the interpretation of 
the major role by John Neville and for the successful combination of characteri- 
zation, poetry, and action. As is true of any of the chronicle plays well staged, 
the action in this production moved with that special immediacy which enhances 
works based on actual events, and as it was marked by clarity as well, the moral 
lesson was especially vivid. 

A sensitive actor with a voice that does full justice to Shakespeare’s lyricism, 
John Neville portrayed Richard as peevish, wilful, cowardly and highly emo- 
tional not only in the early scenes, but through the abdication scene as well, so 
that we are not sympathetic to him in the latter. He brought out the weakness 
of the character in many subtle and telling ways, for instance, throwing down 
his warder almost hysterically, as a man who must be forced into action by his 
emotions; or in avoiding the eyes of the others when he finally made a decision. 
By the deposition scene, his Richard was half-crazed, so that while the audience 
could feel from the Bishop’s forceful warning that the deposition itself was 
wrong, yet Richard’s conduct at that very moment lent it justification. Unlike 
Maurice Evans’ performance in the same role, where one pitied him in this 
scene, Neville’s portrayal is that of near-madness in grief, as he hands over the 
crown like a spoiled child surrendering his candy, and then, when he answers 
“no” to Bolingbroke’s question about resigning the crown, childishly grabbing 
the crown and running off to one side with it. As he divests himself of crown 
and sceptre, they are set down on the same throne where earlier in the play he 
lounged with his shallow friends. 

After the custom of repertory, Paul Rogers, who played the title role in Mac- 
beth, here enacted to perfection the small but important role of John of Gaunt. 
The famous passage on England he gave significance entirely through his vocal 
delivery, sitting completely still, and “acting” with his voice. As Richard, in 
youth and health, surrounded by his friends, loses his temper and strikes out at 
Gaunt, it is brought home that the feeble, dying Gaunt has true strength while 
Richard’s is false. Charles Gray was excellent as Bolingbroke, his strength and 
true sensitivity a foil to Richard’s weakness and self-pity. 

Of the other productions, Romeo and Juliet and Macbeth were worthwhile 
if not outstanding, and Troilus and Cressida was highly imaginative. Loudon 
Sainthill’s ornate setting for Romeo and Juliet, including houses, arches and 
backdrops in a lavish effect, seemed old-fashioned after the current trend to- 
wards unlocalized settings, and appeared to hamper the action so that it could 
not flow too smoothly. As the young lovers, Claire Bloom and John Neville 
were physically ideal for the roles, but while Mr. Neville was an intense and 
lyrical Romeo, Miss Bloom’s Juliet was not always believable; one did not find 
a character beneath the surface technic of the actress, and her voice was not 
always under control nor was it always audible. 

As might be expected from director Robert Helpmann, who is a dancer and 
choreographer as well as director and actor, the scene of the lovers’ first meeting 
was most impressively staged, the measured dance a contrast to the young 
people’s soaring emotion, and the moment where the two first catch sight of 
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each other one of the most memorable in the play. Another highlight was Paul 
Rogers as Mercutio, as agile in his movement as in his mind, the Queen Mab 
speech being meaningfully read, with variety both in voice and movement. 

Michael Benthall’s production of Macbeth concentrated on the action, and 
while the result was a suspenseful murder drama, the characterization and the 
poetry suffered. Paul Rogers’ Macbeth was primitive, vigorous and passionate, 
yet somewhere the sensitivity of character and the grandeur of the true tragic 
figure were lost. With such an interpretation, the poetic passages were spat out 
realistically, and the lyricism was missed. Coral Browne’s Lady Macbeth also 
lacked humanity, although she did evoke pity in the sleep-walking scene. In 
playing for “story” rather than character (the trend in American productions, 
as here reported), the best effects were therefore achieved in scenes of intense 
action, as in the banquet. Suddenly the lights revealed one of the guests as 
“blood-bolter’d Banquo”, and when he appears a second time, Macbeth in his 
mad fury leaps onto the table as draperies crash down and the guests scatter. 
Standing out in contrast to so much unrelieved intensity of action was the quiet 
anguish of John Neville’s Macduff when he learns of the death of his wife and 
children. 

If the Romeo and Juliet and Macbeth were fairly conventional, Troilus and 
Cressida, directed by Tyrone Guthrie, was as unconventional a production of 
this play as one will ever see. Dr. Guthrie set the play around the time of world 
War I, with the Trojans as British ceremonial guards and the Greeks as Prus- 
sian officers, revealing that the pomposity of certain military types is not of an 
age but for all time. Agamemnon (Rupert Davies) was a Germanic tyrant, Ajax 
(Ernest Hare) a Colonel Blimp, the peevish Achilles (Charles Gray) a husky 
pervert, and Thersites (John Neville), usually a role difficult for modern audi- 
ences to understand, was quite plausibly a war correspondent, commenting 
bitterly on the corruption he observed. Possibly the imaginative director got 
carried away with his conception and introduced so many comic touches that 
one“ occasionally lost sight of the dark nature of this comedy. However, the at- 
mosphere he caught, that of decadence and disillusion, was exactly suited to 
Troilus and Cressida. Of the civilians, Helen (Coral Browne) became an out- 
rageously painted and cross-gartered night-club singer, Rosemary Harris’ 
Cressida was as wanton in hobble skirt as she would be in ancient drapery, and 
Paul Rogers’ Pandarus was a triumph, an immaculately attired, cynical man- 
about-town, a homosexual who would see in love nothing but lechery and would 
delight in young Troilus’ disillusionment. It is to Dr. Guthrie’s credit that while 
we laughed at the foibles of these characters, we never lost sight of the ugliness 
in their behavior, and had little sympathy for them. And although the inventive 
staging contained a full measure of stage business, the serious passages, as 
Ulysses’ speech on order (I. iii. 75 ff), were delivered with quietness and power. 

The Summer Shakespeare Festival was conceived by a young devotee of 
theatre and Shakespeare named Joseph Papp, who last year staged Shakespearian 
productions on New York’s lower East Side, entertaining more than 30,000 per- 
sons in fifteen performances. During the summer of 1957, he produced three 
works, Romeo and Juliet, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Macbeth, all 
offered out of doors in New York City’s parks. 

Director Stuart Vaughan’s conception of the productions was just right 
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for the outdoor audience, fast-moving and clear, accenting dramatic action and 
theatrical effect. But with a nightly audience of 2,000 and mechanical amplifica- 
tion of the voices, the subtler characterization and the poetry unfortunately had 
to take second place. The setting designed by Mr. Vaughan and Bernie Joy was 
well suited to a popular production. A modified Elizabethan stage with upper 
and inner stages, a fair-sized platform, and stairs on either side leading to the 
upper stage, it permitted great flexibility of movement, and Mr. Vaughan kept 
his players in motion most of the time. A sound track underlined or warned of 
significant emotional moments. 

The leading roles in the three plays were well played by young actors who 
have been performing creditably in classical plays off Broadway and in summer 
stock. As Macbeth and his Lady, Roy Poole and Colleen Dewhurst were im- 
pressive. Mr. Poole, possessed of a richly resonant voice, portrayed clearly if 
without much subtlety the grandeur, torment and degradation of Macbeth, 
while Miss Dewhurst’s Lady Macbeth was chilling in the earlier scenes and piti- 
ful as her breakdown begins, culminating in a sleepwalking scene whose broken, 
pitiable Lady sadly contrasted with the strong-willed woman who grabbed the 
daggers. 

In this production Banquo’s ghost did not actually appear at the banquet, 
but this seemed to be a mistake, for most of the audience (which probably bore 
a close resemblance to Shakespeare’s own on many counts) stood up from their 
seats, trying to locate the ghost on the stage—perhaps a good indication that 
Shakespeare’s audience actually saw an actor depicting the ghost. 

Romeo and Juliet was praised both for the portrayal of the title roles by actors 
who were youthful and ardent, especially the Juliet of Bryarly Lee, and for the 
skillful counterpointing of the love affair and the feud, staged with all due ex- 
citement and theatricality by Mr. Vaughan. He also directed The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, notable for a production that accentuated the slapstick and farci- 
cal elements of the work, which was a great favorite with the audiences. Jerry 
Stiller, who played Launce in The Two Gentlemen and the porter in Macbeth, 
is a young American comedian who is outstanding as an interpreter of Shake- 
spearian clowns. It should be noted that this praiseworthy festival was staged for 
a little over $30,000, half the cost of a single-set, four-character Broadway pro- 
duction. The money was obtained by Mr. Papp from donations and grants, as 
the city did not allow admission to be charged. 

Earlier in the season Mr. Papp’s New York Shakespeare Festival Theatre 
presented at the Emmanuel Presbyterian Church a production of Titus An- 
dronicus, directed by Frederick Rolf, with Miss Dewhurst as Tamora, Leonard 
Stone in the title role, Peggy Bennion as Lavinia and Roscoe Browne as Aaron 
Although there was praise for these individual performers and for the attempt 
to produce this rarely-seen work, the presentation itself was not judged success 
ful, and the play had only a short run. 

Other Shakespeare productions in New York City during the past seasor 
included two works seen the previous summer at the American Shakespear 
Festival Theatre at Stratford, Connecticut, which were brought to the Phoenix 
Theatre off Broadway, Measure for Measure, which opened in January 1957 anc 
The Taming of the Shrew, which opened the following month (reviewed ir 

‘SQ, VII, 399-402). Some of the cast changes included Richard Waring a: 
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Angelo and Nancy Wickwire as Mariana. During the illness of Nina Foch, 
Miss Wickwire also was seen as Katherina in the Shrew, a role which she per- 
formed with deftness, wit and beauty of speech and movement which mark her 
as one of the best of the young American Shakespearian actors. 

The off-Broadway Shakespeare season opened with a production of Hamlet 
by the Shakespearewrights in October, a group which has been offering popular 
off-Broadway Shakespeare for the past few seasons, and from whose ranks have 
come such good young classical actors as Pernell Roberts, who went on to join 
the American Shakespeare Festival in Connecticut as Petruchio. As were other 
productions by the Shakespearewrights, Hamlet was mounted on a platform 
stage, surrounded by the audience on three sides, and used no scenery and a 
minimum of properties. Like the other Shakespeare productions by this group, 
stress was laid on the action, most of the attention centering on the story, which 
moved with power and violence, under Mitchell Jason’s direction. The perform- 
ance, therefore, seemed at its best when dramatic action rather than character 
was unfolding. Philip Lawrence was an intense Hamlet, Lester Rawlins played 
Polonius, Helen Taylor, Ophelia, and Joseph Ruskin, Claudius. 


Hunter College 
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Notation in the Diary of the Reverend John Ward (1629-1681) of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
reproduced from Folger Shakespeare Library MS. 2073.5. See p. 553. 


I haue heard y*. M". Shakespeare was a natural wit without any art at all. 

hee frequented y® plays all his younger time, but in his elder days liud at 
Stratford: and supplied y® stage with 2 plays euery year and for y*. had 

an allowance so large y*. hee spent at y® Rate of a rooo* a yeer as I haue heard: 


Rememb". to peruse Shakespeares plays and bee versd in jy. y*. I may not 
bee ignorant in y*. matter: 

















Shakespeare at Antioch, 1957: 
Past Record and Present Achievement 


ROBERT G. SHEDD 


Rg URING its first five years, the Antioch Shakespeare Festival 

put Antioch College and Yellow Springs, Ohio, on the map 
i) by undertaking to produce the entire canon. Since the noble 
experiment ended last year and the Festival has now em- 
fax) barked on a more modest schedule, the record of those first 
S =e five not-always-starlit summers is worth reviewing as partial 
explanation of the nature of this season’s repertory: Henry VIII, Julius Caesar, 
Twelfth Night, and A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Under Arthur Lithgow’s guidance, “Shakespeare Under the Stars” began in 
1952 with the eight Chronicle Plays (including a collapsed version of the Henry 
VI trilogy), presented to suggest that Shakespeare had seen the entire sweep 
of English history from King John to Henry VIII in a single vision. In 1953, a 
cycle of seven Greek and Roman Plays revealed surprisingly little thematic co- 
herence, but the chance to see such rarely performed works as Pericles, Timon 
of Athens, and Titus Andronicus made the season a scholar’s delight. From 1954 
to 1956, the three repertories inevitably contained fewer rarities and a preponder- 
ance of comedies; Hamlet and King Lear were reserved for the fifth repertory 
(1956) and, especially when the magnificent Antioch King Lear emerged, one 
saw Lithgow’s wisdom in waiting until these plays could be staged against the 
widest possible experience in Shakespearian production. Many lessons were be- 
ing learned during this period, not only by the actors and directors, but by 
audiences as well. Indeed, a pervasive sense of discovery gave those five years a 
special excitement felt by everyone who found his way to this small Ohio town. 
The Antioch stage, stark in its openness but unlimitedly flexible with its many 
playing areas, implied the Elizabethan theatre without any oppressive antiquari- 
anism. Audiences learned to detach themselves from the proscenium and en- 
tered easily the theatricalized worlds opened before them. Every season we 
learned anew the strengths and weaknesses of repertory companies. Watching 
promising newcomers learning from more experienced hands in a breathtak- 
ing variety of roles, hearing actors achieve a feeling for Shakespeare’s lines, 
Antioch audiences learned how Elizabethans undoubtedly followed Shakespeare 
and his acting fellows. The little-known plays revealed unsuspected strengths, 
and on occasion, as with the intractable Two Nobie Kinsmen, audiences will- 
ingly allowed Shakespeare but the smallest share in joint-authorship. Most im- 
portant, everyone ultimately grasped the coherence amidst complexity which 
the entire canon represents. 
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That the experiment would one day end may have crossed audiences’ minds 
those first years, but full realization hit only when the Festival staff last year 
began polling for suggested Festival futures. Proposals ranged widely: from 
repeating the canon chronologically or repeating particular seasons (most nota- 


‘bly the Chronicles, originally done under appalling first-season handicaps) to 


embarking on the complete Sophocles or Moliére or Shaw. Proposals of future 
glories always ignore practical considerations, however. In this case Yellow 
Springs regulars overlooked the implications of the Festival’s expansion in 1956 
to Toledo, where audiences were beginning their experience of “Shakespeare 
Under the Stars” at the moment when, on the home grounds, the original ex- 
periment was ending; thoughts about the Festival’s future in Toledo were 
bound to differ from those of Yellow Springs audiences. Finally announced for 
this year was a compromise: in the way of experiment, a new Lyric Company 
would offer “music dramas” by Britten, Stravinsky, Weill, and Bernstein; a 
Shakespeare Company would produce four popular successes from the first four 
seasons—plays which the Festival had not yet presented in Toledo. An impor- 
tant factor in the choice of plays was the difference between the two production 
areas: although the two stages are almost identical, Toledo audiences are as re- 
mote from the stage as Antioch audiences are close. It was necessary, therefore, 
to find plays which could handily be scaled up for the Toledo Amphitheatre 
and scaled down for Yellow Springs. 

Because Lithgow elected to help the new Lyric venture find its feet, the Fes- 
tival was restructured to include an Artistic Director to manage the Shake- 
speare Company. A better deputy than Ellis Rabb could not have been found. 
Rabb, an actor with the Festival since its origin, last year directed a controver- 
sial but exciting Measure for Measure and created a Benedick and a Lear which 
were, for many of us, almost definitive portrayals. This year, beside enacting 
Wolsey and Malvolio, he staged two plays. To direct Henry VIII, Rabb invited 
Allen Fletcher, new to Antioch but a veteran of the Oregon Festival and more 
recently of San Diego’s Old Globe Theatre; William Ball, a remarkably versa- 
tile young actor with the 1954 Antioch company, returned to stage Twelfth 
Night. 

With the announcement that Lithgow would not direct Shakespeare this 
year, audiences wondered if the character of Antioch productions would change. 
However, because Rabb’s experience with Shakespearian productions so closely 
parallels Lithgow’s, the distinctive Antioch quality remained. I can best explain 
the nature of this quality by citing a comparison I found myself making be- 
tween this year’s Antioch and Canadian productions of Twelfth Night. Seeing 
Guthrie’s work in Ontario, I had been impressed and saddened: impressed by 
the brilliant inventiveness of details, and saddened that this play, which can be- 
come very unpleasant if taken too seriously, was being taken very seriously in- 
deed. One of Guthrie’s most surprising touches was the picnic basket shared by 
Sir Toby and Maria during the Sir Andrew-Viola duel—but the exchange of 
chicken legs proved so fascinating that no one bothered to watch the duel. This 
sort of distracting stage business, this incidental detail, so characteristic of 


. Guthrie’s method, rarely turns up in Antioch productions. In Yellow Springs 





the action at this point in the play is directed to keep attention clearly centered 
on a good comic duel. It is this dedication to the essential text as the real busi- 
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ness at hand, and, ultimately, a greater faith in Shakespeare’s art that constitute 
what might be called the “Antioch touch”. 

Henry VIII was the most impressive of this season’s offerings, and not 
merely because of a richness of costume and sweep of pageantry far beyond 
Antioch’s customary resources. This Henry VIII merited several visits in order 
to appreciate fully Allen Fletcher’s success in meeting the play’s many chal- 
lenges. Its episodes seemingly held together by a structure endowed by history 
rather than any familiar skills of dramatic construction, the play must be fitted 
into some meaningful framework—especially for American audiences. Lacking 
a Coronation of Elizabeth II as a contemporizing background (as in Guthrie’s 
1953 Old Vic production), Fletcher found a satisfying emphasis in the text it- 
self. His solution became apparent when his actors, bursting upon the stage in 
what gave an initial impression of over-ripe Tudor vitality, were suddenly 
frozen into statues by a dwarfish grotesque. The contrast between the colorful 
background tableau and the hobbling Prologue in the foreground underlined 
the warning in 


... Think you see them great 

And follow’d with the general throng and sweat 
Of thousand friends; then, in a moment, see 
How soon this mightiness meets misery; 

And if you can be merry then, I'll say 

A man may weep upon his wedding-day. 


Once the audience adjusted to the expectation that it would see a bit of Merrie 
England—but with a difference—Prologue released the actors from immobility 
and the play began. Again, by telescoping the speeches of the two choric gentle- 
men of IV.i, Fletcher was able to reintroduce his Prologue at the beginning of 
the second and concluding part. When the magical immobilizing was repeated 
for the Epilogue, the appositeness of the whole conception became clear. 

In attacking the play’s many problems of characterization, the actors were 
apparently urged to establish whatever realistic motivation the lines permit. 
Thus, Katharine (Pauline Flanagan) suddenly capitulates to Wolsey and 
Campeius in utter weariness and the realization she cannot shame them into 
submission; this same weariness of spirit gave point to the difficult rhetoric of 
Katharine and Griffith weighing the faults against the virtues of the dead 
Wolsey. That Wolsey might have strengths of character not otherwise apparent 
in the play was made plausible by Rabb’s Wolsey, a “scarlet sin” who left the 
court, not as a bitter cynic but as a regenerate soul. Cranmer was portrayed as a 
pillar of simple—and wordless—honesty; Kelton Garwood even brought off the 
dangerous moment when the Archbishop downs his accusers by producing the 
royal ring without suggesting he has been playing a sadistic cat-and-mouse 
game. This Council scene was staged as a logical continuation of Henry’s test- 
ing of Cranmer—with the king placed on the upper stage as an undiscovered 
observer. The text warrants nothing of the sort, but the effect justified itself by 
establishing clearly that the king, once so easily deceived by Wolsey, had now 
achieved mature mastery over another dissentious council. 

As Henry, Patrick Hines quietly matched the stunning brilliance of Miss 
Flanagan and Rabb and kept the king firmly at the center of the play. Only in 
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Il. iv, the one scene that has defeated older hands than he, did Hines fare 
poorly: after Katharine walks out on her trial, Henry reverses field so often in 
his ranting that even Hines’s representation of the ruler’s conscience-stricken 
anguish did little to clarify his behavior. Otherwise, this Henry came through 
as a vigorous, shrewd and engaging young buck, a portrayal that could even 
accommodate a final image of Henry gently jiggling the infant princess at her 
christening. 

Julius Caesar is a play I have never seen in a really satisfactory production, 
and nothing happened at Antioch to alter my experience with it. In Elizabethan 
costume, the play comes a little closer to us, but however gladdened we were to 
have the togas kept in mothballs, it was still difficult to engage oneself very 
deeply in the play. Shifting from Henry to Caesar, Hines somehow managed 
to acquire a Neronic look, especially in the almost fiendish glee with which 
he received Decius’ bait of the crown; this strong indication of the seeds of 
degeneracy conferred the badge of respectability on the conspirators—but the 
ghost of a Nero Caesar is hard to take seriously, or as seriously as the declining 
Brutus takes it. Throughout the production, one suspected that Rabb has sought 
to flatten this tragedy into a history play, a dangerous stratagem with a play so 
coldly sculptural in design. The surprising choice of Kelton Garwood for 
Cassius resulted in a characterization without the usual snarling menace, and 
Cassius’ seriousness and intelligence came through clearly for a change. Brutus, 
as played by Ray MacDonnell, emerged a fish even colder than James Mason 
made him in the film. The production’s undoubted assets were, besides Gar- 
wood’s Cassius, the elegant and intellectualized Antony of William Bassett and 
William Larsen’s Casca (but who has ever seen an actor fail with Casca?). 

If Julius Caesar is a play hard to do well, the two comedies in this repertory 
qualify as plays hard to do badly. Both were beautifully balanced productions, 
and the real strength of this year’s company, far better than either of the two 
1956 companies, became apparent here. The key to the balance in Twelfth 
Night was the best Olivia I have ever seen. Chase Crosley, whose resemblance 
to Deborah Kerr set audiences buzzing whenever she first appeared, gave us a 
romantically foolish and utterly feminine Olivia whose reaction to Malvolio’s 
advances was sympathetic concern rather than the usual cold outrage of a dedi- 
cated snob. Patrick Hines gave us an unusually mild Sir Toby, but rightly an 
uncle to go with this Olivia; Pauline Flanagan’s suggestion of occasional mo- 
ments of tranquillity fitted Maria into this Olivia’s household. Audiences were 
curious to see Rabb’s Malvolio, perhaps mainly because he had done an un- 
forgettable Sir Andrew in 1955 and somehow one does not associate him with 
the Malvolio sort of role. Rabb created a comically persnickety steward, utterly 
bemused by the zany household over which he is expected to hold the reins. 
This conception was too broadly farcical for some tastes, but it struck me as 
totally in keeping with the general good humor of this production. 

The surprise that made A Midsummer Night's Dream a delightful achieve- 
ment was Grace Chapman’s success in bringing Helena out from under the 
shadow of Hermia and thus putting the romantic comedy right. Lost in a 
puzzling succession of minor roles last year, Miss Chapman this year emerged 
as the most versatile and controlled actress in the company. Her Old Woman 
in Henry VIII was a great success with audiences, her Portia was clearly con- 
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Henry VIII. Antioch Shakespeare Festival, Ashland, Ohio (News Bureau, Shakespeare- 
under-the-Stars). 


King Lear. Old Globe Theatre, San Diego, California (National Shakespeare Festival). 
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ceived, and her Viola showed deep understanding of the nature of ensemble- 
playing—and yet one was not quite prepared for her Helena, played without 
any of the idiotic simpering and petulance that most Helena-actresses affect. 
Another surprise was the charm and lightness Clayton Corzatte and Miss 
Crosley brought to Oberon and Titania—there was none of the tiresome do- 
mestic squabbling postured into stuffy elegance that usually ruins one’s enjoy- 
ment of these characters; Puck (Julian Miller) here became an earthy lepre- 
chaun, a tiny goat-man doggedly obeying Oberon rather than smothering the 
play with his own cute mischief. An interesting departure that dismayed some 
spectators was Bottom (Hines again), here a sweetly solicitous bumpkin in- 
stead of the usual bossy braggart. This reading had the merit of eliminating the 
discrepancy between the pushy ass who usurps Peter Quince’s directorship and 
the gentle ass we see as Titania’s darling. A purely accidental resemblance of 
Garwood to Joyce Grenfell made his Thisbe Flute funnier than this bit has any 
right to be. 

As this season ended, there was the usual speculation—and lack of informa- 
tion—about next year. Some fear was expressed that the Festival this year had 
begun to drift toward routine summer theatre. The news that Arthur Lithgow 
was leaving Antioch College after this season ended and the fact that the 
stage must be torn down as part of a building-reconstruction project both sug- 
gest that next year will bring even more changes to the Festival. But there are 
now so many people who have discovered Shakespeare in Yellow Springs and 
Toledo that it is hard to believe that Antioch College will ever be allowed to 
abandon “Shakespeare Under the Stars”. 


Ohio State University 
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Notation in the Diary of the Reverend John Ward (1629-1681) of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
reproduced from Folger Shakespeare Library MS. 2073.5. See p. 553. 


Shakespear Drayton and Ben Jhonson had a merry meeting and it seems drank too 
hard for Shakespear died of a feavour there contracted. 

















Shakespeare at Ashland, Oregon, 1957 


ROBERT D. HORN 


HE seventeenth season of plays in the sun-drenched valley of 
the Rogue brought completion of the full canon of history 
plays with a highly charged production of Henry VIII. The 
total of five plays included Two Gentlemen of Verona, As 
You Like It, Othello, and Pericles. The performance of 
Troilus and Cressida on August 4, 1958, will signalize the 

fulfillment of a project dating back to 1935, the staging of the entire dramatic 
work of Shakespeare. The new season again established one of the distinct 
triumphs of Professor Angus Bowmer and his staff, the assurance that there 
are no dull Shakespeare plays provided they are staged in their proper stage 
idiom. Continued probing into the resources of the Elizabethan multiple stage 
has done much to counter the strictures of book-bound scholarship with regard 
to the form of the plays. Even textual problems seem to recede, for all their im- 
portance in the reading. Since three of the plays survive only in the Folios, while 
Othello benefits little from the belated 1622 Quarto, speculation concerning dis- 
junctions and errors abounds; and of course Pericles was omitted from the 
first two Folios altogether in spite of the abundance of its quarto printings. 
Restoration of the plays to their original stage in the brilliantly satisfying pro- 
ductions of the Oregon Festival confirms the platitude of Antonio of Verona: 


Experience is by industry achieved 
And perfected by the swift course of time. 


The seventy or more players came from sixteen states, but neither in speech 
nor in style was this apparent. Two of the finest voices, the Rosalind-Katherine- 
Emilia of Mary Jo Randall, and the Celia-Desdemona of Rosalyn Newport, 
came from Kansas. Others came from Texas, New Jersey, and other areas 
whence local traits of speech might have been expected, but this was not the case. 
Not only were the plays enhanced by harmony of diction; they were equally 
unmarred by affected utterance. Our American theatre cannot attain the deli- 
cate chiseling of English as it comes from English speakers of the language, 
but it can achieve a new, fresh exuberance which has its own values. The 
relaxed naturalness of the Ashland style in both speech and action is the prod- 
uct of good sense and experience. 

This achievement was apparent in Richard Graham’s Henry VIII. He 
seemed to keep in mind the purpose voiced by the Prologue—to evoke “the 
very persons of our noble story as they were living”. Graham lends himself 
generously to minor roles, but still seems hesitant to use his full emotional 
potential in the big passages. One does not sense the impact of inner feeling in 
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spite of his massive resonance. How he could turn away from Iago to cry, “By 
heaven, I’ll know thy thoughts!”, is hard to grasp. Nevertheless, he gave an 
interpretation of King Henry that was free of bluster and rant. Tie same nat- 
uralness in subduing speech and performance to the character distinguished the 
work of William Oyler, whose versatility and tact seldom fail him. However, 
he too, or his director, appeared to hesitate to release the power of intense pas- 
sion. Lacking this, his Iago was alert but far from terrifying. These players 
need to go still deeper to reach the springs of tragic revelation. 

David O’Brien, a remarkably pleasing player, gave a poignant Buckingham. 
As a graceful, pulchritudinous Proteus, he suffered somewhat from miscasting. 
Much might have been gained by reversing the roles, giving him the devoted 
Valentine and leaving to Mr. Oyler the velvet villainy of Proteus, his special 
talent. One other of the small core of veteran Ashland performers demands 
notice. Mr. Bowmer, founder and shaping intelligence of the Festival, disported 
himself as Launce, in spite of his heavy load of directorial duties and the severe 
competition of an English sheep dog. While far too savory for Crab, Teddy 
“Seymour” was impeccable in his timing and unhesitatingly took full advantage 
of letting his hair fall all over his face, not to speak of yawning and other pirati- 
cal tricks such as most dogs and all cats are capable of on the stage. While Mr. 
Bowmer’s stage presence suffered only slightly, he might have got more out of 
Launce by being less faithful to the text. Professor Oscar James Campbell’s sug- 
gestion that the early comic roles were influenced by the antics of the Commedia 
dell’ arte clowns would have been useful. Was it not the licentious obstreper- 
ousness of the fools that evoked Hamlet’s injunction that they speak what is 
set down for them? In this early play Launce’s confusion over which shoe is 
which parent manifests Shakespeare’s at least momentary indifference as to 
what the actor does, so long as mirth prevails. Here improvisation is the word. 
Similarly, as director, Mr. Bowmer might have turned loose a more impudently 
agile Touchstone, for it was Touchstone’s genius for Jazzi and ad libbing that 
snapped Jaques out of his melancholy. 

If it can be said that Shakespeare progressed from the mere awakening of 
laughter to a considered theory of its value, this is apparent in the advance 
from Two Gentlemen to As You Like It. Here, as director, Mr. Bowmer 
showed his characteristic adroitness and self-effacing charm. He reaffirmed that 
the latter play is a fountain of good spirits and health-giving delight. He richly 
supported the writer’s view that comedy is that which keeps us young and alive, 
as Mr. Sandoe’s Othello affirmed that tragedy prepares us to meet the ultimate 
truth that we sicken and die. The comedy opened with a romp of dancers, 
excellently disciplined by Miss Marcia Thayer. Its peculiar blend of natural 
human impulses and the extravagancies of human behavior was supported by 
two curtain pages. At the opening they pulled the strings which revealed a 
green ribbon banner bearing the name of the play. Title and pages were present 
throughout. Few can compete with Mr. Bowmer in filling, but not crowding, 
the several stages and balconies with movement. He uses his performers as 
colors from a swiftly moving brush, painting constantly changing pictures. His 
ingenuity is constantly evident. Action began when two arrows lodged in one 
of the posts, of course a tree trunk in Arden. Then Orlando sped on stage to 
retrieve the shafts, while Old Adam, the archer, followed slowly, bearing the 
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long bow. Jaques’ discourse on the Seven Ages was lifted from formal declama- 
tion by his turning to various foresters to exemplify lover, soldier, and paunchy 
middle age. The effect was capped by the return of Orlando bearing tired 
Adam, who manifested “second childishness and mere oblivion”. 

Robert B. Loper, in his second season as director, showed a fine sense for 
detail which made his rare lapses the more surprising. The difficult Lysimachus, 
in Pericles, was smoothly handled, and for the most part so was Pericles him- 
self: yet when the latter found his father’s rusted armor hauled up in a fisher- 
man’s net, he seemed as serenely unsurprised as was invincible Marina at the 
triumphs of her virtue. Even so, Mr. Loper enriched the play with innumerable 
nice touches, reminding the audience that they were in a land of romance, 
where, as Professor Hardin Craig, prior to his visit to Ashland, remarked in a 
lecture, “anything can happen”. 

At the cost of being unfair to a score of worthy performers, mention must 
at least be made of two newcomers, Mary Jo Randall and Michael O'Sullivan. 
As Henry’s Queen Katherine, as heavenly Rosalind, and even as Emilia, Miss 
Randall made all center on her attractive self, yet fully devoted that self to the 
total effect of the play. Voice, carriage, movements all blended into evocation 
of the character and the intention of the line. Her intensity brought numerous 
scenes to that pitch of clashing wills which is essential in Henry VIiI. Every 
moment of her Rosalind deserves comment, and nothing in the entire season 
surpassed the anguished awareness that swept her Emilia at her sudden realiza- 
tion of the uses to which Desdemona’s handkerchief had been put through her 
assistance. Such versatility is rare. 

It might be possible to miscast Mr. O'Sullivan, but the blunder would be 
difficult to detect. Whatever role he assumes seems to become his own. Whether 
as Cardinal Wolsey, as Corin, or as the benevolent Doctor Cerimon in Pericles, 
he made it seem inevitable that he and the part should join forces. His Panthino 
in Two Gentlemen reflected director Sandoe’s interesting experiment with a 
comic Antonio, and for mirthmaking perception well-nigh justified the sacri- 
fice of sobriety. O’Sullivan electrifies, he awakens anticipation, satisfies expecta- 
tion, and provides those little surprises that are the delight of good acting. His 
carrot-red mop of hair and gaunt, uncertainly assembled features, enough to 
handicap any actor, with him become means to histrionic ends that should 
make him an actor to watch. Suggestive of the late George Arliss, he has a 
similar ability to bring things alive, to work with any materials, and to make 
the most inattentive observer awaken to the purpose of playing. 

Only in lesser degree audiences at Ashland had reason to be grateful for the 
work of William Crosset, Margaret and George Vafiadis, Ellen Kaye, Jerry 
Mickey, Marcia Thayer, Muriel Eisenberg, and Kenneth Geist, among the flood 
of newcomers whose return to Ashland is to be desired. All deserve credit, yet 
all would certainly put forward for special notice those who mount the plays, 
especially the veteran designer of costumes, Mr. Douglas A. Russell. Complet- 
ing his ninth season, this truly gifted artist in fabrics and textures made each of 
the productions memorable. One can quarrel with his judgment in putting the 
two Veronese lovers into Caroline costume, but not with the elegance and 
charming authenticity of the result. Henry VIII and his two queens, Pericles 
and the assorted nobility, Rosalind and Celia, in fact all the leads were original 
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and striking in attire, but so were the walk-ons and bit players. Mr. Russell’s 
triumph, however, came in Pericles. While the play was restricted to two per- 
formances, he and his assistant, Miss Inge Schmidt, took advantage of the late 
scheduling. For sumptuousness and lavish, symbolic display of color, as well as 
for ingenious use of crowns, diadems, and other appurtenances, the play vied 
with the best in classical ballet. As Pericles journeyed, the moods and feeling 
of fairy tale locale were shifted, black for incest-blighted Antioch, violet and 
mauve for the Tyre of noble Pericles, ruby and wine red for distressed ‘Tarsus, 
yellow, gray, and rose for the happy rescue in Ephesus, and atrocious orange 
and brown for the brothel scenes in Mytilene; all served to decorate stage and 
performers with an expressiveness which supported but never intruded upon 
their functions. 

Special notice must also be given to the plans for the physical expansion of 
the stage and adjacent buildings. These await the securing of the necessary and 
eminently deserved funds. Mr. Richard L. Hay’s designs maintain the estab- 
lished character of the theatre at Ashland as well as making tasteful use of 
Tudor design. They will, when carried out in timber and masonry, facilitate 
the development and closer co-operation of the Institute for Renaissance Studies 
of which Dr. Margery Bailey is director and prime motive force. Her well 
edited Ashland Studies in Shakespeare continues to provide valuable insights 
along with the program of lectures and seminars. 

Since the special contribution to American theatre of the Oregon Festival 
is its origination and continued experiment with Elizabethan staging, final 
notice should be given to an innovation of this year. To enhance both balcony 
and inner stage scenes, what is known as the “pavilion” was added. It consisted 
of a projecting balcony, 8 by 14 feet, supported by round columns, and flanked 
by columned arches. This feature was particularly effective in bringing forward 
Old Gower, played by stage manager Ed Brubaker, as Prologue in Pericles. 
By addition of a sliding circular curtain the enclosed area beneath brought 
chamber scenes into a much improved visual and emotional relation to the 
audience. The Willow and death scenes of Desdemona and the death of Thaisa, 
with the striking suggestion of its taking place in the horrors of a storm-tossed 
ship’s cabin, showed the dramatic usefulness of this structure. Such exploring 
of the variables in Elizabethan staging not only provides new and striking 
effects; it is precisely in the spirit and tradition of theatre construction in the 
time of the Fortune and the Globe. It makes it possible to affirm that, far 
from being the product of the bardolatry of well-meaning citizens, the Oregon 
Festival at Ashland is eminently sound and truly Shakespearian. 


University of Oregon 











San Diego National Shakespeare Festival 


CHARLES FREDERICK JOHNSON 


OME might suggest that San Diego’s National Shakespeare 
Festival well could be redubbed the National Elizabethan 
Festival. One of the three plays staged last summer, the Fes- 
tival’s eighth, was Francis Beaumont’s Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. Likewise, the 1956 Festival was only two-thirds 
eponymically pure, Ben Jonson’s Volpone constituting its for- 
eign element. But by whatever name, the San Diego Festival—the only such 
U.S. undertaking sponsored by a community theatre—represents a substantial, 
heartening advance over the playhouse’s previous summer fare: hiss-the-villain 
melodrama. And it would be captious indeed to question the Festival’s designa- 
tion as long as its infidelity to it consists only of plays that make audiences 
aware Shakespeare was not the only Elizabethan dramatic and poetic genius. 

King Lear and The Tempest made up the rest of the 1957 Festival’s reper- 
toire. The season got under way in mid-July with three nights of King Lear, 
followed by three of The Tempest and then three of Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. After this concentrated introduction, the plays were staged in nightly 
rotation; visitors thus could see the complete repertoire in three nights. Each 
play was performed a total of 15 times. 

The Festival’s playhouse is the 394-seat Old Globe Theatre in San Diego’s 
Balboa Park, itself a verdant island set in Southern California’s aridity. It was 
described as “the world’s only functioning replica of the original Burbage play- 
house” in a pardonably hyperbolic brochure distributed at the Festival last sum- 
mer. A few years ago a similar claim read, “the world’s only functioning replica 
of Shakespeare’s original Bankside playhouse”. With its roof and sloping orches- 
tra fitted with commodious seats, San Diego’s Old Globe presents two startling 
but convenient departures from authenticity—if indeed such an achievement 
were attainable. But the edifice has more than the mere antiquarian quaint- 
ness which a few superficial architectural cliches can generate. Its two rows of 
galleries are compartmented into Elizabethan “rooms”. Much more relevantly, 
its stage constitutes a fairly faithful reproduction of the Fortune’s. An expansive 
front-stage protrudes well into the orchestra. There is an ample back-stage be- 
tween it and the curtain. Behind the curtain are the “alcove” and gallery or 
upper-stage. For Knight of the Burning Pestle last summer, the broad front- 
stage provided more than a picturesque vestige. The Citizen and his Wife had 
ample Lebensraum, being close enough to the players for their frequent kibitzing 
and outright intervention in the action. In all of the period plays, directors make 
alternate use of the stage area in front of and behind the curtain. While scenery 
is being shifted in the “alcove” or up in the gallery, action can proceed in front 
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of the curtain. Since the stage extends about 15 feet, the actors don’t have to 
keep elbowing the curtain out of their way—as they would on the ordinary 
stage. Thus the audience is not distracted by this or by the fear that actors 
engaged in violence will plunge over the verge into the laps of spectators. 

Nor was the Old Globe playhouse the sole source of the Festival’s “atmos- 
phere” and dramatic felicity. Pre-curtain pageantry on the green in front of the 
theatre evoked moods that helped more than a few playgoers quickly to rend 
that invisible curtain separating all audiences from a play when it first starts to 
unfold. These pre-performance festivities varied for each play. All was appro- 
priately decorous prior to King Lear. Queen Elizabeth and her court—a richly 
costumed assemblage—sat in an elegant pavilion. Thomas Morley—this year is 
the 4ooth anniversary of the great composer’s birth—approacued with a band 
of musicians. They played, Morley’s music of course, and the good Queen was 
so pleased that she and her court stepped down from their silken tent and 
danced upon the green. These dances, authentic Elizabethan steps all, were 
directed by Joseph Swedelius. Before The Tempest, and especially Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, country dances, also directed by Swedelius, were performed. 

Before Beaumont’s burlesque, the Londoners grew downright boisterous. 
Rude fellows taunted dandies and jostled one another about, impatient for the 
play to begin. When the audience was seated, these groundlings and their lasses 
invaded the theatre itself, rushed up and down the aisles, defied the mincing 
players on the stage. Amid their shouts and the raucous cries of orange and 
lemon peddlers, Knight of the Burning Pestle began, with the proper mood 
properly established. 

Music, which added greatly to the Festival’s nightly performances, also was 
heard in two special Sunday afternoon concerts in the Old Globe. A group of 
madrigal singers and instrumentalists, a band of musicians called the Old Globe 
Consort, presented the music of Thomas Morley at one concert; the second, 
they devoted to other English and Italian renaissance music. Guest artists with 
the Consort were Roberta and Colin Sterne, both of the University of Pitts- 
burgh music faculty. Both Mr. and Mrs. Sterne play recorders. In addition, she 
plays expertly on old keyboard instruments and he has mastered that difficult 
instrument, the lute. 

The plays were the things, of course, and San Diego’s 1957 National Shake- 
speare Festival was dominated by King Lear. It owed this eminence to Don 
Gunderson’s Lear. Those who have seen him at the Ashland Festival, where 
he acted in 1950 and 1956, or on his native heath, Chicago’s Goodman Theatre, 
know Gunderson’s resonant, exquisitely controlled voice, as well as his expres- 
sive gestures. He can roar with authority, whimper, sigh, and croon. And his 
face and figure have that gauntness the role needs. As George Orwell points 
out in his rich and instructive essay, “Lear, Tolstoy and the Fool”, the play is 
about a man who practices “self-denial for selfish reasons”, an arrogant old 
leader who promises to fade away but actually seeks to feed his egocentricity. 
To overshadow the play’s dramatic defects—its gross improbabilities and incon- 
sistencies—Lear must persuade us that his redemption is pure and complete, a 
difficult task in itself. Gunderson’s Lear has been more than redeemed; he is a 
better man, a better ruler than ever when he prays: 
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Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 

Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. (III. iv. 28 ff.) 


“This is one of those passages which makes one worship Shakespeare”, wrote 
A. C. Bradley. As Gunderson intoned these lines in San Diego last summer, 
they made one worship Lear. The rash and vain king of the first scene has 
developed a Rooseveltian social conscience! When Lear died, I did not regret 
it; I, too, did not want him to be stretched any longer “upon the rack of this 
tough world”. A profound truth was evoked: Life, not death, is the real tragedy. 

If, as some suggest, one ungrateful daughter would suffice for King Lear, 
Suzan Becker’s Goneril well could be used to make the test. A tall, well- 
moulded young woman with large, luminous eyes and expressive voice, Miss 
Becker imparts to the role all the fire, the animalistic vigor that it needs. She 
persuaded me that Goneril must rank with Lady Macbeth as one of Shake- 
speare’s supremely vile women. I had never viewed her this way before. 

As Edmund, Philip Jacobus—like Miss Becker a product of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology’s drama school—made a properly sophisticated and cynically 
opportunist Edmund. So winning was his recitation of those wise lines, “This is 
the excellent foppery of the world, .. .” that I hoped none of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s myriad astroiogers were in the audience. Thomas Bellin, also from 
Carnegie Tech, was a fine Kent—loyal, dogged, brave. The play was directed 
by Allen Fletcher, instructor of drama at Carnegie. 

.B. Iden Payne, quondam director of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon, long associated with San Diego’s summer Shakespeare and 
member of the drama department at the University of Texas, directed The 
Tempest. Mr. Payne, now 76, has proved before, here and elsewhere, his ability 
to draw effective Shakespeare performances frora amateurs. Nevertheless, The 
Tempest was to my taste the weakest of this season’s trilogy. Being an unfused 
amalgam of the real and the magical, the play requires most polished and 
inspired acting. This was lacking. Thomas Bellin’s booming voice made him a 
vehement Kent in King Lear. As Caliban he was merely loud and grotesque. 
Only Carl Tressler’s Ariel saved the spectacle from disappointment. This lithe 
and light-foot young man, well-trained in the dance, was a completely charm- 
ing and apt Ariel. With a sweet, expressive voice, he gave the role much more 
than mere physical grace and agility. 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle, which was directed by the Old Globe’s 
resident director, Craig Noel (he directed Volpone in the 1956 Festival), 
posed and answered the intriguing literary question: How amusing can parody 
be to those unacquainted with the subject parodied? Despite the fact probably 
few who saw it recognized Heywood’s “prentice heroes” or Dekker’s citizenry, 
Knight of the Burning Pestle seemed to delight San Diego audiences last sum- 
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mer. Much of this was due to the intrinsic, universal comedy of the play. So 
well played were some of the burlesqued roles that one could easily imagine 
the foibles and follies that were the ultimate source of the characterization, the 
butt of Beaumont’s satire. 

As in the productions of any repertory theatre, the playgoer had a chance 
to compare the actors in the various roles they portrayed. For example, Hal J. 
Todd, who teaches at Idaho State College, has a thin, high-pitched voice. This 
made him a rather anomalous Duke of Cornwall in Lear. But it fitted him 
perfectly for Master Humphrey in Knight of the Burning Pestle. Another pro- 
fessor of drama, Arthur Wilmurt of Carnegie Tech, was an elegant and con- 
niving merchant as Venturewell. But as Earl of Gloucester he was too wan. 
There need be no reservations about Suzan Becker. She was able to bank her 
Goneril fires for the Beaumont farce; her portrayal of Pompiona, daughter to 
the King of Moldavia, was in the richest Clara Bow-Pola Negri-Theda Bara 
tradition—a sinuous, eye-batting vamp. 

About 15,000 people attended San Diego’s National Shakespeare Festival. 
The season can be called an artistic, if not a boxoffice success. But, then, the 
Festival is not inspired by fiscal incentives. It was conceived with the conviction 
that Shakespeare (and some of his brillant contemporaries) can entertain 
enough people in San Diego to make the effort worthwhile. 

Since the Festival is produced on a scale that can’t be sustained by box-office 
receipts, even if they represented capacity audiences, there must be patrons in 
the wings. There are. Moneyed and aware San Diegans—fairly rarae aves in 
this frontier culture—underwrite the project. Last season the Festival endowed 
26 acting fellowships. In addition to the Carnegie Tech contingent, there were 
drama students from many other U.S. campuses and one from the Royal 
Academy in London. Two guest directorships also were sponsored. Such under- 
writing would be a less remarkable situation in other parts of the United States 
where this type of patronage earns much active social approval. But Southern 
California folkways are different. There is, of course, some exhibitionism 
among some of those who underwrite the San Diego Festival. But by and large 
the money comes from those who genuinely love Shakespeare and want to 
help others enjoy his plays as drama. One might call them “a flight of angels”. 


San Diego 











Reviews 


Pericles, Prince of Tyre (New Cambridge). Edited by y. c. maxwext. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. [xlii] + 211. $3.00. 


The New Cambridge Shakespeare presses forward to its completion, and in 
order, no doubt, that he may concentrate on the remaining major plays, Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson has assigned to Dr. J. C. Maxwell the play of Pericles, a 
“mouldy tale” to Ben Jonson in 1630 and a nightmare to any editor. We should 
regret it if John Dover Wilson were quite absent from any volume, and it is 
pleasant to find the familiar brightness of suggestion accompanying the initials 
“J. D. W.” in many footnotes. A stage-history has been added by C. B. Young, 
some of whose editorial comments are also included in Maxwell’s notes. 

Maxwell tackles the problems of the play with great caution, and his Intro- 
duction and “Note on the Copy” are austere and brief. Austerity and brevity 
are virtues in an editor; there are many readers who do not want a confession 
of faith and an idiosyncratic thesis, ridden to death, between them and the work 
they are interested in. But Maxwell may be too anxious to avoid the confidential 
tone of “Come, let me tell you what all this is about.” His Note on the Copy 
does not give an adequate bibliographical account of the First Quarto. (It is 
ungracious of me to cavil when I am also grateful to Maxwell for correcting 
and amplifying some points of bibliography made in an article of mine on 
Pericles of some years back.) Although he discusses the question of two print- 
ing-houses being involved in the printing, he does not anywhere hint at the 
identity of even the major printer. On the problem of Sheet B, he absurdly 
magnifies the difficulties of casting-off. It is not quite fair to say: “One thing is 
clear, that the bibliographical problems of this Quarto have not yet been solved.” 
A thoroughgoing attempt to solve them is badly needed; the play of Pericles 
would be less of a mystery if a very careful study were made of the biblio- 
graphical oddities of the earliest text. 

On matters not bibliographical, the disadvantages of brevity are less striking. 
Some points of criticism and literary history might have been developed. Max- 
well is a little on his guard against interpretations of the Last Plays which treat 
them as symbolic or mythopoeic representations of fundamental human experi- 
ence. He could afford to be even more suspicious; the tide is running strongly 
against those who, thinking to make the Last Plays big by ignoring “surface 
levels”, have succeeded only in deflating them. Maxwell knows and mentions 
the work of those who have seen the Romance as a distinct form of art with 
particular scope and power, who have discussed the various ways in which the 
Romance emerged in Jacobean times, and who have seen the “meaning” of 
Shakespeare’s Romances in the light of the structural qualities and moral poten- 
tialities of a recognized form. There is much to build on here with Pericles, 
as J. F. Danby has shown, and no one would be sorry if Maxwell had chosen to 
amplify his section, “What Shakespeare Made of It”. He speaks of the effec- 
tiveness of simplicity, and we should like to know more about the “certain 
moods in which the finest scenes of Pericles may appeal to us more than any- 
thing else in the Last Plays”. 
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The major problems of Pericles are the associated questions of authorship, 
quality of text, relation between the Quarto and George Wilkirs’ novel of 
Pericles. Maxwell is fair, reasoned and undogmatic in his survey ot the various 
theories. He accepts the Quarto as “bad”, that is, a reported and garbled text. 
He does not accept the theory I have advanced, that two reporters were in- 
volved. He therefore dismisses my timid suggestion that, since the habits of two 
reporters are sufficient to explain the difference in style between the two halves 
of the Quarto, the original play as acted might have been by one author (who 
would have to be Shakespeare). In the light of Maxwell’s arguments, I should 
need to recast and modify my own views on the reporting, but I cannot discard 
my first reporter. The verse of the first two acts seems to me too vile to represent 
“ordinary” reporting of “poor quality run-of-the-mill dramatic verse of the 
period”. I am stiil convinced that in Acts 1 and 2 there was extensive cobbling 
into verse of remembered fragments. And I still maintain that there are 
undoubted signs of Shakespeare in the first two acts. But assertion is not argu- 
ment. If Maxwell is right in declaring that the first two acts of the Quarto 
represent a non-Shakespearian contribution, then his hypothesis is probably the 
most attractive. He suggests that the King’s Men came by a manuscript of an 
unacted play, and that Shakespeare rewrote the last three acts. It is a great 
relief to find that Maxwell supports the theory that Wilkins’ novel is a free 
narrative account of the same play that the Quarto reports. Maxwell is not 
willing to enter the debate on the identity of the author of the first two acts of 
the play. 

Editorial policy in respect of a Bad Quarto is a difficult problem. Recogniz- 
ing that the copy for Q is corrupt, often deeply, impermeably corrupt, Maxwell 
is laudably more tolerant of nonsense than most previous editors, and he has 
recognized how futile it is to try to solve some of the more spectacular cruces. 
At the same time, he admits that as a concession to the general reader he has 
allowed himself a fair amount of tidying-up. 


A large number of emendations, especially metrical regularizations, have 
been accepted even when the hopes of getting back to the authentic text are 
very slight. 


This seems to me indefensible. There is no point in altering a text just to im- 
prove the metre. The altered text represents just nothing—neither the copy for 
the Quarto nor the quite inaccessible text of the play as acted. 

Some of Maxwell’s emendations are reasonable and acute (e.g., II. iv. 37, but 
cp. Sisson, New Readings, II, 293; V. i. 157). He has occasionally used Wilkins 
for a successful emendation (uncomely for untimely claspings, I. i. 128, is surely 
right). But I consider that the temptations of a bad text have sometimes led 
him into making emendations he would never have suggested had the text 
been sound. I subjoin a list of these to conclude this review. 


II. i. 167 Q: Then Honour be but a Goale to my Will, 
This day Ile rise, or else adde ill to ill. 
J.C.M. (after Staunton): Then honour be but equal to my will 


” 


Maxwell remarks that “a Goale” “makes neither sense nor metre”. I have 


already said that metre is irrelevant; if a metrical correction would solve the 
matter, it should be done without erasing the major words which the reporter 
is most likely to have got right. The sense of the passage may be perceived 
through the reportorial murk, that is, “If only my will [in the Elizabethan 
sense of “the faculty with which we purpose and desire”] be properly spurred 
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on towards honour, I shall rise.” If “Goale” be corrupt, the obvious emenda- 
tion is “Goade”. It is very hard to “make sense” of the emended line, with its 
equation between honor and will. 


II. v. 61 Q: I came vnto your Court for Honours Cause, 
And not to be a Rebell to her state: 
J.C.M., (after S. Walker): And not to be a rebel to your state 


Pericles is addressing King Simonides, who has accused him of lying. Maxwell 
writes of an “awkward personification of honour” and remarks that Wilkins 
gives “his State” in reported speech. But Wilkins is no evidence, since “his” 
can refer either to Honour (with a change of sex) or to Simonides. However 
awkward the personification of Honour may be, it is clearly right, because it is 
carried on two lines later with “hee’s Honours enemie”. The entire four lines 
are concerned with the demands of honor, and do not call into question an in- 
surrection against the King. 


III Prol. 14 Q: What’s dumbe in shew, I’le plaine with speach. 
J.C.M. (after Daniel): ... dark... 


The figure is crude, but that is no reason for destroying it. “Show” is balanced 
against “plain” (“explain”), and “dumb” against “speech”. 

II. ii. 93 Q: the rough and Wofull Musick that we haue, 

J.C.M. (after Delius cj. from Wilk.): The still and woful [sic] music that we have, 


It is not inconceivable that some strange and solemn music with adventurous 
discords was intended here. 


IV. ii. 20 Q: Thou sayest true, ther’s two vnwholesome a conscience, the poore 
Transiluanian is dead that laye with the little baggadge. 
J.C.M. (after Malone): . . . they're too unwholesome . . . 


Maxwell admits the possibility that the text is correct. The emendation, dis- 
carding a masterly understatement, loses the point of the joke about the values 
of the hold-door trade. There are three whores, and the Pander, considering 
the Bawd’s remark that “the stuff we have” is “pitifully sodden”, agrees on 
reflection that you might indeed call two of them “unwholesome”—now one 
of the clients of the little one is dead. 


IV. vi. 25 Q: how now? wholsome iniquitie have you, that a man 
may deale withall, and defie the Surgion? 

J.C.M. (after Malone): How now, wholesome iniquity, have you that a man 
may deal withal, and defy the surgeon? 


I should have thought there was no possible question about this passage. Lysi- 
machus has just reminded the Bawd that it is lucky for her that he, a “resorter”, 
is in good health, and then goes straight on to demand a piece of healthy sin, 
a sound prostitute, so that he may continue in good health. To apostrophize the 
Bawd as “wholesome iniquity” seems to me without point; I do not see how 
the reading of the text can be called “forced”. 

Finally, two very much more debatable points. Did Shakespeare really write 
“Must cast thee, scarcely coffined, in the ooze”? Steevens conjectured the last 
three words for Q’s “in oare”. Everyone accepts the emendation, and Maxwell 
adds a tribute to it. I should like to register my protest that Shakespeare, who 
knew what he was doing when he wrote, “my Son i’ th’ ooze is bedded”, could 
not have created so unlovely a line and image as casting a coffin in the ooze. 
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In spite of Sisson’s ingenuity (II, 295) I do not see how “in oare” can be a mis- 
reading for “in the ooze”. 

In II Prol. 24, I believe that Sisson (II, 289) is right in suggesting that the 
copy for Q read, “And hid intent to murder him”. The compositor put, ab- 
surdly, “hid in Tent”. The press corrector rationalised to “had intent”. “Hid” 
suggests the quality of Thaliard’s mission, and the use of the past tense in 
“had” (which Maxwell reads from the corrected forme) takes the force from 
the subsequent lines, in which Pericles is urged to flee further—because Thal- 
iard’s “intent” is still very much alive. 


University of Birmingham Pur Epwarps 


Magic in the Web: Action and Langauge in Othello, RoBERT 8. HEILMAN. Lexington, Ken- 
tucky: University of Lexington Press, 1956. Pp. [viii] + [304]. $5.00. 


Magic in the Web is a painstaking study of the pattern of imagery in 
Othello as bearing upon the action of the play. In method, it stands in close 
relation to a now large body of criticism which since the publication of Miss 
Spurgeon’s Shakespeare's Imagery in 1935 has opened a new approach to the 
plays and to the mind of the man who wrote them. Professor Heilman’s book 
offers a good illustration of the successes and limitations of the method. Ideally, 
it is inductive, the “parts”—in large part, the images—by an elaborate inter- 
connection which one infers it is the chief task of the critic to reveal, leading to 
an understanding of the characters in the play and eventually to the idea of 
the play as a whole. 

This design in the language, this magic in the web, must depend on the 
highly subjective assumption that the author intended it, and there is no doubt 
that on occasion Shakespeare did so intend. Further, when this assumption can 
be made, the recognition of the design is aesthetically satisfying. To bring to- 
gether Brabantio’s incredulous “To fall in love with what she fear’d to look 
on!” (I. iii.98) and Desdemona’s utterly confident “I saw Othello’s visage in 
his mind” (1. iii.253) is adroit and appropriate to the action. But as the book 
demonstrates, there are also. times, many more times, when the design seems 
wholly fortuitous, when the web is just a web. Two speeches of Iago will il- 
lustrate. In Act I, Scene iii, Iago beats into Roderigo’s consciousness that he 
should put money in his purse; in Act III, Scene iii, he assures Othello, “Who 
steals my purse steals trash.” The linkage of imagery obviously serves to dram- 
atize both the virtuosity of Iago as a technician of evil and the vulnerability of 
his victims. Furthermore, the nature of his appeal to each, our confidence in 
Iago’s judgment of character being fully established, serves to contrast the 
venality of Roderigo with the moral stature of Othello. The purse image draws 
all these elements together in a remarkably succinct fashion. Professor Heilman, 
however, would go much farther than this. He observes that Iago characteristi- 
cally expresses himself in words of economic connotation like purse and in 
words associated with thievery like steals. From this mental habit, Heilman 
postulates in Iago “a streak of vulgarity” (p. 16), a valuation of character in 
terms of money rather than of quality, and a consequent disposition to vicious- 
ness. “Thieves! thieves!” Iago cries out to Brabantio at the elopement of 
Desdemona (I.i.79), and his cry is presently echoed in Brabantio’s accusations 
of thievery, and in Othello’s admission of it. He determines to steal Cassio’s 
place. He insinuates to Othello that Cassio is stealing away “so guilty-like / See- 
ing you coming”. Thus, Heilman comments, “he makes Cassio, in his embar- 
rassed departure, look like a thief! And Othello, whom he failed to destroy as 
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thief, he will destroy as the detector of a thief” (p. 79). The progression illus- 
trates Heilman’s propensity to regard as a consciously imposed pattern what 
may just as easily be regarded as no more than a series of references to thievery 
incidental to the action. Similarly, when Desdemona mentions her purse in 
Act III, Scene iv (“Believe me, I had rather have lost my purse / Full of 
crusadoes.”), Heilman “stops short”, suspecting a complication in “the case”. 
“Purse love”, he decides, “can coexist with clarity about basic values” (p. 83). 
After that, it is easy for him to trace the economic image in Desdemona’s query, 
“Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the world?” (IV. iii.64), to see in 
Emilia’s answer (“It is a great price for a small vice”) “a jocular variation on 
purse economy” (p. 84), and in Othello’s evaluation of Desdemona as a world 
fashioned “of one entire and perfect chrysolite” (V.ii.145) “his acquiescence in 
being robbed”. Othello, he concludes, “has to learn that he is more than a 
victim [of thievery], and it is just these images of value that illuminate the 
road he takes from a pathetic to a tragic role” (p. 85). This is to sophisticate 
the image beyond any imaginable load it will bear. 

But if the pattern of imagery which Professor Heilman traces loses much 
of its force by mere ramification, conversely, some linkages one would expect 
to be mentioned are overlooked. It has been observed that the animal imagery 
carries over from Iago to Othello. But this does not suggest its function in the 
action. Actually, in I.i.127, Iago describes the sexual act in so animalistic— 
shall I say amphibious—a manner (“the gross clasps of a lascivious Moor”), 
protesting all the while at disturbing Brabantio’s “sense of civility” by the “gross 
revolt” of his daughter with “an extravagant and wheeling stranger”, that when 
Othello later exclaims, “I had rather be a toad / And live upon the vapour of 
a dungeon /Than keep a corner in the thing I love / For others’ uses” (III. iii. 
270-273), and still later, when he speaks of Desdemona’s love as “the fountain 
from the which my current runs / Or else dries up—to be discarded thence, / 
Or keep it as a cistern for foul toads / To knot and gender in” (IV. ii. 59-62), 
the earlier image is instantly recalled and underlines Iago’s success in bringing 
the subterranean animality of Othello to the surface. Yet Heilman barely hints 
at it (p. 172), interpreting Othello’s fine restraint in the early part of the play as 
“physical tepidness, a lack of warmth at all levels” which is “symbolically a 
counterpart of his general deficiency of assurance.” 

Indeed, Professor Heilman seems bent on cutting the noble Moor down to 
size. “Nobility”, “simplicity”, “passionateness under control” will no longer do. 
For all his “verbal expansiveness”, Othello exhibits “self-deception, limitedness 
of feeling, and egotism”. He is, even before Iago’s conquest, a victim of “posi- 
tional assurance” (p. 138). In murdering Desdemona, “he deceives himself with 
his effort at legal good form” (p. 159), and “good form” for Heilman would 
be to abstain from personal vengeance and submit the case to court action. 
Othello “somehow conveys the impression that his big mistake was not so much 
murder and revenge as it was depriving himself of Desdemona; he less re- 
pudiates the violence than deplores the silly mistakes which wiped out a very 
nice girl” (p. 165). Hence, he may be condemned for “incompleteness of self- 
judgment”. 

This, in my mind, is a serious misconception of Othello’s role and of the 
nature of the tragedy. Instead of the alien Moor, standing above the Venetians 
among whom he lives, self-assured in his superior stature (“Keep up your 
bright swords, for the dew will rust them.”), confident in their respect for him, 
yet woefully sensitive to his ignorance of civilized ways and to his difference 
as a Moor, an ignorance and a difference which Iago plays up with all the 
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enjoyment of an artist creating his own tragical drama—instead of this sub- 
stance of tragedy, we must be content to regard his confession to murdering a 
Turk in Aleppo for beating a Venetian as “a last effort at self-esteem and 
popularity”, as showmanship in which “Othello’s last court plays for at least a 
murmur of applause” (p. 166). What audience (if Professor Heilman were in- 
terested in an audience) would withhold condemnation of Othello for ignoring 
the forms of justice, and pity him rather than condemn him for his self- 
deception? 

The truth is that Professor Heilman does not choose to regard the play from 
a theatrical point of view; Othello is for him primarily literary art which yields 
its “secrets” sometimes only after prolonged contemplation (p. 13). Secrets has 
a strange ring for a piece of art designed for public performance, and one might 
reasonably doubt the results of contemplation which cannot be returned to the 
theatre with profit. With his eye on the theatrical effect, Professor Heilman 
would certainly have included in his analysis of light and darkness in the play 
(pp. 64 ff.) Desdemona’s landing on Cyprus: “Ye men of Cyprus, let her have 
your knees. / Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heaven / Before, behind thee, 
and on every hand, / Enwheel thee round!” (II. i. 84-87), when for the moment 
the audience identifies that “cunning’st pattern of excelling nature” and the 
Blessed Virgin within the glorious circle of angels. Shakespeare’s tragedy may 
well “transcend the limits of the stage” (p. 15), but it transcends it in the same 
manner that the Venus de Milo transcends the limits of the marble. 


The University of Maryland W. Gorpvon ZEEvELD 


Triumph der Gnade: Shakespeare-Essays. By RICHARD FLATTER. Wien, Miinchen, Basel: 
Kurt Desch, 1956. Pp. 175. 9.80 D. M. 


The title of this book is explained in part by a note at the end, stating that 
most of what precedes has been taken from lectures delivered in Vienna and 
Ziirich, and in Germany. “The articles have not been arranged by chance or 
without a purpose. The lectures, essays, and critical remarks have been selected 
and ordered so as to present a picture of the man who, beginning as a great 
actor, became so great a dramatist because he was so great as a man.” And, 
especially in one of the two concluding chapters (“Shakespeares Weg vom 
Recht zur Gnade”), stress is laid on his increasing awareness of the beauty and 
power of mercy and forgiveness. 

In addition to the two already mentioned, there are eight other essays in 
the book, and ten shorter “critical remarks and other notices.” Among the 
former are “The Veil of Beauty”, a comparison of some aspects of the art of 
Shakespeare and of Goethe, “Hamlet’s Mother”, and “Shakespeare the Actor”, 
which emphasizes the importance of his experience in the theatre for an un- 
derstanding of his plays—a salutary caution in these days when we are often 
assured that the dramas are really dramatic poems. Among the most interest- 
ing essays are the three in which translation is discussed. Here Dr. Flatter can 
speak with authority, since he has already rendered twenty-four of the plays 
into German, and others are to follow. In an earlier volume, Shakespeare's Pro- 
ducing Hand (New York, 1948), he has made the enlightening and original 
suggestion that many irregularities in the text, in metre and division of lines, 
are in effect directions to the actors as to how the speeches should be read. 

In view of the space allotted to them, the ten shorter articles must be taken 
as expressions of the author’s personal opinions, rather then as developed argu- 
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ments. They deal with various subjects—the Ghost of Hamlet’s Father, 
Antonio, Shylock, Roderigo, Othello, Falstaff, Angelo, etc. As to the central 
thesis of the book, the present reviewer feels that it is in considerable measure 
correct. Shakespeare’s tolerance and human sympathy have of course often 
engaged the attention of critics. But perhaps the situation, even in those plays 
chosen as examples, is not quite so simple as is here set forth. The demands of 
the antecedent story, of stage effect, and of current social and ethical convictions 
must also be considered. Portia’s mercy in the trial scene has very definite 
limits. Antonio’s forgiveness, even on a liberal interpretation of the disposal of 
Shylock’s wealth, is somewhat dubious, as has been remarked before, and forc- 
ing a Jew with passionate devotion to his faith to become a Christian is a piece 
of cruelty scarcely reconcilable with the sympathetic touches in the portrayal 
of Shylock earlier in the play. The Duke of Vienna’s pardon of Angelo, and 
Isabella’s sudden plea for him, after her bitter denunciation of the “pernicious 
oat deputy”, appear to be dictated in part by the desire to make a happy 
ending. 

The volume is printed in clear Roman type, pleasant to read. It is an ex- 
cellent piece of book-making, and the ccever design is particularly attractive. 


Columbia University Wiuram W. Lawrence 


Shakespeare Jahrbuch Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 
Bd. 92. Edited by HERMANN HEUER, assisted by WOLFGANG CLEMEN and RUDOLF STAMM. 
Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer, 1956. Pp. [544]. 


This year’s Shakespeare Jahrbuch is a symbol of postwar Germany. Instead 
of the slender volume of ten years ago we have what might almost be called 
a “tome” of 544 pages. The usual features of the Jahrbuch are all there in God's 
plenty, and its thoroughness and comprchensiveness still make it indispensable. 

The editors have devoted the greater part of the Jahrbuch to problems of 
translation. German translation of course takes pride of place, but there are 
also valuable articles on French, Italian, and Spanish translations and articles 
on translation into Swedish and Norwegian with lists that bibliographers will 
find useful. This volume will have a permanent value for all those scholars 
who are interested in the difficulties of translation. 

Translation into German means two things, on the one hand versions that 
reproduce in some way the whole work or on the other hand stage-versions 
that mangle Shakespeare abominably. ‘The standard translation for generations 
has been Schlegel-Tieck and it is still the favorite. No other translation is able 
to take its place with the common man. But it has serious faults and as a con- 
sequence there have been many attempts to produce something better. The 
new men have gradually worked out an important principle. Whatever else a 
translation is, actors must be able to speak it. Poetry is not enough. Gundolf’s 
rendering is full of poetry, but his lines are so heavy that one leading actor de- 
clined to use it on the stage. Flatter and Josten on the other hand concentrate 
on the rhythm. Josten goes so far as to say that a new translation of Shake- 
speare can only be justified if it reveals the depths and the harmonies of 
Shakespeare’s verse in such a way that while the play is performed in the 
theatre, we hear the poet (pp. 173-174). The translator we must not hear, how- 
ever excellent he may otherwise be. 

The stage-versions cut up Shakespeare, throw out scenes, add all sorts of 
things, rewrite him in every possible way. It began with Schiller’s Macbeth and 
Goethe’s Romeo and Juliet. Horribly mutilated as those plays are, the single 
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boo are marvelously translated. Nobody else has ever approached their 
uty. 

The mutilation of Shakespeare is still going on. Hedwig Schwarz shows us 
how the adapters work (pp. 175-183). What they do not approve of, they re- 
place by passages of their own. (Admittedly a great deal of Shakespeare is 
intractable, or at any rate many English producers think so, but they do not 
rewrite. They just cut.) Apparently Love’s Labour's Lost needs a lot of im- 
provement. The ending gets you nowhere (verlduft im Sande) and so instead 
of the Cuckoo Song the adapter gives us a long blank verse speech which oh so 
conscientiously sums up the whole play. Cuckoo! Cuckoo! German producers 
are not the only sinners, there are many ways of killing a cat. Every country 
mutilates Shakespeare after its own fashion. A producer once told me he was 
giving The Merchant of Venice for a change exactly as Shakespeare wrote it, 
and he added, “You don’t know how good it is.” Alas, he did not keep his 
promise. 

The articles on French translations of Shakespeare show the same develop- 
ment as in Germany. The effort of the modern translator is to catch the spirit 
of the original by the rhythm. There is a most beautiful example on p. 200 
from Le Tourneur’s translation of The Tempest. He turns 


Pray you, tread softly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a footfall. . . . 


into 


Je te prie, va d’un pas si doux que la taupe sans yeux ne 
puisse ouir ot ton pied pose. ... 


Gide’s Hamlet, finally, is a superb example of translation by rhythm. A quota- 
tion given from his Lettre-Préface to Hamlet sums up the whole movement: 


... il ne s’agit pas ici de contenter un lecteur, mais d’offrir un texte a I’ac- 
teur chargé d’interpréter un rdle; et le pire défaut du texte des traductions 
que je consulte, est d’étre ininterprétable, irrespirable, cacophonique, privé 
de rythme, d’élan, de vie, parfois incompréhensible sans une attention 
soutenue, que n’a pas, au théatre, le temps de préter le spectateur. (P. 206). 


In Germany, as in France, the endeavor to achieve the vis superba formae 
by rhythm has led to the most promising results. But whatever version the 
brilliant translators may at last attain, and whatever the common man hears in 
the theatre, at home he will still go on reading Schlegel-Tieck. 


Washington, D. C. Herewarp T. Price 


The Structural Problem in Shakespeare’s Henry the Fourth. By HAROLD JENKINS. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1956. Pp. [ii +] 28. 2s 6d. 


This paper, which was delivered as an inaugural lecture at Westfield Col- 
lege, University of London, offers a new solution to this vexed problem. It in 
part rejects on the one hand the theories of Wilson and Tillyard, which sup- 
pose an over-all unity of structure for the two parts, and on the other hand 
disagrees with the view of Law and Kittredge that each is a play complete in 
itself. This is Professor Jenkins’ conclusion: 


Henry IV, then, is both one play and two. Part I begins an action which it 
finds it has not scope for but which Part 2 rounds off. But with one half of 
the action already concluded in Part I, there is danger of a gap in Part 2. 
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To stop the gap Part 2 expands the unfinished story of Falstaff and redupli- 
cates what is already finished in the story of the Prince. The two parts are 
complementary, they are also independent and even incompatible. 


Professor Jenkins is led to this conclusion principally by an admirably close 
examination of the data afforded by Part One, which apparently in its early acts 
was moving toward a resolution of both main dramatic conflicts presented at 
the outset, namely, the conflict between Hal and Hotspur and the conflict be- 
tween Hal and his evil companions. Somewhere, however, in the fourth act, so 
the argument goes, a new pattern begins to emerge and with it evidence that 
Shakespeare changed his mind in the course of writing this drama, decided to 
play up “the battle of Shrewsbury into a grand finale in its own right” (p. 22), 
and thrust aside from his crowded dramatic canvas the resolution of the con- 
flict between Hal and that “sinner” and “tempter” Falstaff. This interpretation 
seems to move in the direction of viewing the Second Part as a sequel which 
was “unpremeditated” at least until after the composition of Act Four of Part 
One and of holding that that sequel “reduplicates what is already finished in the 
story of the Prince” and at the same time “expands the unfinished story of 
Falstaff”, that is, establishes a continuity in the Falstaff-Hal relationship from 
the opening of Part One to the close of Part Two. The evidence which Profes- 
sor Jenkins adduces in favor of this last point is not inconsiderable, and the 
arguments he makes in support of it and which include interesting new evalua- 
tions of the mock-interviews of 1 Henry IV, Il. iv are admirable if not in all 
respects convincing. 

The main objection that arises is that, if this interpretation be correct, 
Shakespeare was left with a somewhat unwieldy dramatic achievement. For the 
kind of dramatic framework which Professor Jenkins would envision for Hal 
necessarily splits his dramatic personality with respect to his relationship with 
Falstaff in the same way that Professor Wilson’s framework splits Hal’s per- 
sonality in respect to his relationship with his father (and the fact that Profes- 
sor Jenkins clearly perceives this and warns his reader that he must cope with 
this problem does not obviate it). Thus the reformation of the First Part 
(which is reduplicated in the Second Part) is really only a partial one, for it 
does not include a withdrawal from that old white-bearded Satan and his flesh- 
pots, and there thus remains an irreconcilable difference between the Prince of 
Part Two who can still revel at “old Utis” and the Prince of Part One who 
swears in the presence of his King and his God to accomplish such high deeds 
as will scour away his shame, 


The which if he be pleas’d I shall perform 

I do beseech your Majesty may salve 

The iong-grown wounds of my intemperance. 
(1 Henry IV, Il. ii. 154-156) 


The argument that the treatment of the Falstaff-Hal relationship in Part 
Two is an expansion or continuation of that same relationship in Part One in- 
stead of a reduplication of it seems somewhat less persuasive than it needs to be. 
Indeed, it would appear important to your reviewer to observe that when the 
Prince returns to the Boar’s Head (III. iii) in Part One after his reconciliation 
with his father, he does so in a gay and witty spirit unhaunted by his con- 
science; and the reason he returns is in order to carry out his “charge and 
sovereign trust” to gather an army and to see that Falstaff, among others, 
accepts his military responsibilities. The words of Hal’s final speech furnish 
the key: 
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Jack, meet me to-morrow in the Temple Hall 
At two o'clock in the afternoon. 
There shalt thou know thy charge, and there receive 
Money and order for their furniture. 
The land is burning; Percy stands on high; 
And either they or we must lower lie. 
(1 Henry IV, Ill, iii. 222-227) 


In juxtaposition to this scene we should place 2 Henry IV, II. ii (especially 
Il. 1-68), in which we see the Prince brought for the first time in Part Two into 
relationship with Falstaff’s circle. The Prince who jests almost listlessly here 
with Poins is neither gay nor conscience-free, but rather downcast, “exceeding 
weary” because his conscience upbraids him for remembering Poins’ name and 
because it is common knowledge that he has “been so lewd and so much en- 
grtaffed to Falstaff” (1. 66). 

The differences observable in the Prince in these two scenes do not suggest 
that we have here a continuity or development of the Hal-Falstaff relationship. 
But if, on the other hand, we compare the Hal of this latter scene (2 Henry IV, 
Il. ii) with the Hal whom we first meet in Part One (1 Henry IV, I. ii) the 
comparison suggests that the former scene is a reduplication of the latter. For 
both scenes serve to bring the Prince before the audience in a serious mood 
early in each play so that he can inform the audience of his true princely feel- 
ings concerning his own conduct and toward his companions and thus prepare 
them for his ultimate reformation. 

However, Professor Jenkins’ views are in any case welcome, not only be- 
cause they offer fresh commentary on these plays and a number of insights into 
them which are entirely new, but also because these views tend to consolidate 
the opinion that Part Two is an “unpremeditated sequel.” 


The Catholic University of America H. Epwarp Can 


Studies in Bibliography: Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia. 
Vol. IX, 1957. Edited by rrepson powers. Charlottesville, Virginia: Bibliographical Society 
of the University of Virginia, 1957. Pp. [vi] +- 273. $6.00 (free to members). 


Each year the scholar-critic of Shakespeare’s plays awaits humbly, but 
somewhat fearfully, the latest volume of Studies in Bibliography. In it, he finds, 
as always, patient industry, minute precision, and orderly formulation. One sees 
the procedure of the printing house, step by step, by which the copy was 
transformed into a book, and—more precious—one sometimes glimpses the 
copy itself. These are the fruits of a new and careful science, the latest phase of 
modern bibliography. And of what use has this servant, which tends to act like 
a tyrant, been to the scholar-critic? In other words, what has been the contri- 
bution of such bibliography to text? The answer is, “As yet, not very much.” 
One wonders whether it will ever be very much, despite all its pretensions. In 
the very volume under review is the warning that one of the greatest “fallacies 
of twentieth century editorial theory” has been that “paleography would serve 
as the main tool in emendation”. Compositorial analysis is one of the means 
by which Prof. Bowers achieves “sullied” instead of “solid” in On Editing 
Shakespeare. Yet a TLS review (Dec. 28, 1956) rejects his hypothesis com- 
pletely because of poor logic and an insufficient knowledge of bad quarto 
stigmata. Miss Alice Walker is also a vehement proponent of the new way. 
Here is a passage from her essay, “Principles of Annotation: Some Suggestions 
for Editors of Shakespeare”, in the present collection: “The text of Antony 
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and Cleopatra is rife with typical compositor’s errors of all kinds. Sometimes 
the problem for an editor is one of sense and style. . . . Sometimes it is one of 
imagery. Is, for instance, ‘Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears’ (II. v.24) 
really an image of forcible feeding as the customary comparison with Julius 
Caesar and The Tempest implies—or is Hanmer’s emendation ‘Rain’ (an easy 
misreading) more apt to the context?” Surely an editor’s equipment should be 
more elaborate than Prof. Bowers and Miss Walker appear to envisage. Textual 
criticism, as McKerrow said, is as much art as science. 

Furthermore, the new approach is hardly aware of how much it apotheo- 
sizes the copy itself. But the copy of an Elizabethan play can be poor, pretty 
good, or excellent. It can, if “good”, be foul papers, fair copy, prompt-book, or 
private transcript. (These are four separate if related categories and cannot pos- 
sibly constitute an unindividuated class.) It can be full of stage directions or 
quite empty of them. (To this day Prospero has not been given his wand in 
the first act, although it is postulated in the text.) It can be divided into acts 
and scenes or not. (Shouldn’t the new Pelican be complimented for omitting 
abrupt scene divisions and reprimanded for omitting act divisions? Aren’t the 
extant Elizabethan plots and prompt-books definitive in this matter?) The 
establishment of copy is not the end of the editor’s task. It is the merest be- 
ginning. However fascinating, bibliographical work on the earliest Shakespeare 
texts is not so much important as necessary. I think this is a valid distinction. 

Interestingly enough, the writers of the extended two non-Shakespearian 
pieces in the 1957 Studies in Bibliography, on the texts of T. S. Eliot (R. L. 
Beare) and Yeats (R. K. Alspach), are far more sophisticated on the matter 
of substantive than the Shakespeare scholars represented. Implicitly, the former 
almost blows the concept out of existence. Yet as usual the essay of Charlton 
Hinman is superb. He proves ineluctably that besides A and B, the prentice 
hand of Compositor E is to be found in the First Folio. Richard Hosley deals 
scrupulously with the influence of Qr on Q2 of R & J; P. L. Cantrell and 
G. W. Williams, with the composition and printing of the latter. Cyrus Hoy 
works very ably on the shares of Fletcher and Massinger in eleven dramas. He 
performs the attribution analysis as neatly and as well as I have even seen it 
done. “An Initiation into Initials”, by F. B. Williams, Jr., supplies much needed 
and entertaining guidance concerning those puzzling letters (instead of spelled 
out names) often found on title-pages, at the ends of prefaces, after encomia in 
English books before 1641. Cyprian Blagden reconstructs the often muzzy 
accounts of the Wardens of the Stationers’ Company from 1557 to 1596. There 
is warm humanity in the writer and the people he writes about. I have never 
quite forgiven A. W. Pollard for maligning my sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century friends in the publishing trade. 

The medley of remaining shorter pieces is very interesting: detailed notes 
explanatory of passages in Keats’s letters (Hyder Rollins), an article on cheap 
reprints and originals of the nineteenth-century firm of Colburn & Bentley— 
much of the material is applicable to the publishing problems of today’s paper- 
back industry (R. A. Gettman), seventeenth-century twenty-fours with three 
signatures (K. Povey), a very important note on the dangers involved in using 
watermarks for dating incunabula (Biihler), an extremely fine little paper on 
some newly discovered texts of Donne poems (C. F. Main), identification and 
listing of Lord Hailes’s contributions to periodicals (R. H. Carnie), the publi- 
cation and bibliographical descriptions of the early editions of Border Antiqui- 
ties (W. B. Todd). A short piece by R. K. Turner on Coxe’s Carolana contains 
an object lesson for students: when it is discovered that the so-called new edi- 
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tions were really issues of the first but with new title-pages, the hitherto as- 
sumed popularity of the book automatically vanishes. Another good note is 
T. L. Philbrick’s. He shows that instead of being hack, American, and senti- 
mental-comic, many of the items in the Isaiah Thomas ballads are professional, 
British, and sentimental-comic. J. R. Robertson compares the MS of Page’s 
Marse Chan with the printed versions. And last there is M. J. Brucolli’s col- 


lation of This Side of Paradise, in which neither Fitzgerald nor Scribner’s gets 
high marks for spelling. 


Wayne State University Leo KirscHpauM 


The Theatre of Augustin Daly. By MARVIN FELHEIM. Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. 
[xvi] + 329. $5.00. 


Reading in the history of the stage, one becomes increasingly aware that, 
while actors and playwrights and even audiences have received scholarly recogni- 
tion of their share in shaping the drama of a period, there has been a tendency 
to ignore the less visible master-spirits, the managers. The great chain of bar- 
ratry that leads from Henslowe to the Messrs. Shubert reflects something more 
than a shelf of account books; the economy of drama has never been able to 
dissociate itself from the economics of theatre. Such studies as John Loftis on 
Steele at Drury Lane, or Herschel Baker on Kemble suggest on the one hand 
that the regisseur is hardly a modern discovery, while on the other hand 
W. G. B. Carson’s examination of Managers in Distress in nineteenth-century 
St. Louis suggests the manager’s attempt to fulfill the classic function of the 
stage as a mirror of the audience. 

Augustin Daly is a glittering example of managerial duality: receiving the 
impress of the character of his era, between 1860 and 1900, he left the impress 
of his own character on the American stage. Marvin Felheim recounts his 
theatrical history, from critic to “original” playwright, adapter, manager, and 
Shakespeare improver. It is this final aspect of his career that will be of greatest 
interest to the readers of the Quarterly, but it is clearly part of the thesis of the 
book that everything in Daly’s life was in a sense only a preparation for the 
time when he would become the official proprietor of Shakespeare in New 
York. 

For instance, the close relationship between Daly as a manager and William 
Winter as a critic has long been an open secret. After Felheim’s exposure of 
Daly’s “original” playwriting, it is no longer a surprise to discover just how 
close the relationship between manager and critic was. We learn here in detail 
for the first time that Daly’s original plays were written by his brother, that 
his adaptations were farmed out, that even William Dean Howells was ready 
to offer his services as ghost, and that William Winter prepared the Shake- 
speare adaptations which Daly signed as his own, that William Winter wrote 
prefaces to the published texts sturdily defending “Daly’s” improvements, that 
William Winter wrote glowing reviews of the productions as disinterested 
critic for The Tribune. We are hardly surprised to discover that Winter ha- 
bitually employed purple ink. ; 

Winter’s principles of emendation are clearly stated. Foul or vulgar language 
must go, and the emender shows himself to possess an eye for the double 
entendre that would do credit to Eric Partridge. Descriptive passages must go, 
since the painted scene will be more graphic than the mere words of the poet. 
Finally, “passages of literary quality” must go when they are not directly con- 
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cerned with the exposition of character or the expedition of movement. Dr. 
Felheim concludes that for Winter the play was the thing, but this ambiguous 
statement is rather less than half a truth. For Winter, perhaps under the direc- 
tion of Daly, not the play but the actor and the production were the things. It 
is quite clear from the wilful murders he committed that Winter had no no- 
tion of what a Shakespearian play was; Bernard Shaw was not far wrong in 
describing them as fricassees. 

Winter became associated with Daly during the second period of his 
management. During the first, 1869-1877, Daly had performed Shakespeare’s 
works in a completely conventional manner, bringing famous stars, in their 
own. versions, to act with his repertory company. From 1885-1899, however, 
Daly was established as the leader of the American theatre and he took it as 
part of his duty to bend the bard to his will. Success had brought him an 
audience on whom he could rely, and who could rely on him for entertainment 
in the best of taste, for Shakespeare without blood, sweat, or tears. 

One curious and hopeful moment, in the otherwise dismal record of 
malfeasance, occurred in the preparations for Taming of the Shrew. Garrick’s 
conventional cutting, Catherine and Petruchio, was abandoned and for the first 
time an American audience was to be permitted to see the Induction. But the 
restoration was for the benefit of a comic actor who would otherwise have 
been unused, and the remainder of the text was butchered and emended to 
make a Rehan holiday. And if Daly suggested dele to William Archer, William 
Winter was at hand to congratulate him on making “Shakespeare’s tolerated 
plays” available to audiences in productions luxuriously appropriate to their 
high stature. And was not Henry Irving knighted for the same kind of leader- 
ship in the English theatre? Shakespeare, after all, was a long time dead, and 
he had left a curse on those who disturbed his bones, but none on those who 
would tamper with his works. Which may account for the generally innocent 
and untormented careers not only of Daly and Irving but their legion of less- 
eminent wretched heirs. 


Princeton University Atan S. Downer 


Eighteenth-Century Adaptations of Shakespearean Tragedy. By GEORGE Cc. BRANAM. Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1956. Pp. [viii] ++ 220. 


The adaptations are examined by testing them against a list of twenty 
criteria such as “The Unities”, “Decorum”, “Poetical Justice”, “Elevations of 
Diction”, and “Reduction of Imagery”. Some plot synopses and copious ex- 
amples of revisions in phrasing are given. From these tests Mr. Branam finds 
that changes in language were made to make the plays conform to the audi- 
ence’s taste in tragedy (p. 69); that “for tragedy a more unified form was re- 
quired” (p. 33); that “compression of thought involved an ambiguity that 
made the eighteenth-century writer uncomfortable” (p. 73); that “the reaction 
to word play was positive disapproval” (p. 89); and that “figurative language 
was always approached with some misgiving” (p. 105). The trouble with 
these easy generalizations is that they raise more questions than they answer. 
For one thing, the great majority of adaptations that Mr. Branam cites for 
proof were failures on the stage. On the other hand, Julius Caesar, Othello, 
Hamlet, and Henry VIII, which contain figurative language and heresies 
against decorum, poetic justice, and the unities, were produced throughout the 
eighteenth century in relatively faithful texts and were extremely popular. 
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Furthermore, contemporary plays such as The Beggar’s Opera and S. Johnson’s 
Hurlothrumbo contain a great deal of figurative language, ambiguity of words, 
and word play. 

To show the influence of the theory of the unities, Mr. Branam cites the 
Duke of Buckingham’s alterations of Julius Caesar; but these were never pro- 
duced. Then he mentions W. Hawkins’ Cymbeline (1759) and Dr. Valpy’s 
Henry VI (1795) and King John (1800) as further examples of revisions ac- 
cording to “The Unities”. But if this concept is a construct of “Neoclassicism”, 
why must the examples occur so late in the century, instead of at a time when 
the neoclassicists were in the driver’s seat? Furthermore, Mr. Branam is per- 
plexed because the addition of love plots didn’t help the unity of the plays into 
which they were inserted. Did the age want “a more unified form” or didn’t it? 

Mr. Branam says that the eighteenth century was not prepared to accept 
Shakespeare’s Timon. Cumberland’s alteration rejected “the cynicism toward 
all human relationships” of Shakespeare’s Timon and made the audiences 
comfortable (p. 170). But while the audiences had been awaiting the comfort 
to be provided by Cumberland they had been going in large numbers to watch 
the happy, cheerful, optimistic and idealistic portrayal cf human relationships 
depicted in the Comedy of Manners. 

The weakness of the methodology is demonstrated in the frequent use of 
Colley Cibber’s Papal Tyranny in the Reign of King John. Of Mr. Branam’s 
twenty criteria, fourteen are illustrated and supported by thirty-three quotations 
from or allusions to Papal Tyranny. Now who was Colley Cibber? He was 
enthroned by Pope as king of the dunces, the high priest of dulness, the worst 
of all offenders against taste. Cibber had planned to produce this alteration in 
1737 but withdrew it because of the general contempt it excited. His published 
defense for withdrawing it “brought down upon Cibber a deluge of satiric 
thrusts”, writes Emmett Avery (Modern Philology, XXXVI, 287). One attack 
was by Henry Fielding, who got out a newspaper notice at once in ridicule 
and immediately staged King John, “As originally written by Shakespeare, 
Supervised, Read over, revised, and Unalter’d” (Daily Advertiser, 4 March 
1737). To take an adaptation held in such contempt in its own time and offer 
thirty-three citations from it as illustrations of the taste of that age is to pervert 
literary history. 

The remarks on Garrick’s alterations would have benefited from a knowl- 
edge of H. W. Pedicord’s study, The Theatrical Public in the Time of Garrick 
(1954). 


The University of Pennsylvania Artuur H. ScouTen 


Samuel Johnson, Editor of Shakespeare, with an Essay.on The Adventurer (Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 42). By arTHuR sHERBO. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1956. Pp. [xii] +- 181. $4.00. 


In his preface Professor Sherbo observes that, though much is known of 
Johnson, “more knowledge can still be gleaned from . .. the edition of 
Shakespeare.” This observation fairly characterizes his work and the limita- 
tions which govern this review, for since no single thesis dominates the seven 
chapters and the seven appendices devoted to the gleanings, the reviewer must 
be content quickly to catalogue and pass on. I should say at the outset, how- 
ever, that the gleanings add up to a rich harvest. 

Professor Sherbo fills many blanks in our knowledge of Johnson’s halting 
editorial progress. He explores Johnson’s preparations and demonstrates the 











unsuspected importance of the Dictionary to the annotation: almost one-fourth 
of Johnson’s notes derive from it. He shows, too, how the necessity of glossing 
Shakespeare led Johnson into new lexicographical ventures, particularly with 
cant terms he had earlier avoided. By study of the notes Professor Sherbo adds 
significantly to our knowledge of Johnson’s reading. Not only do his 140 docu- 
mented entries extend W. B. C. Watkins’ list, but his examination of the fre- 
quency of reference shows some interesting things—for example, that Johnson 
held Milton, whom he quotes or alludes to “far more often . . . than any other 
writer”, in higher regard than has often been recognized by readers of the 
Lives. This new information about Johnson’s reading also makes possible 
fuller appreciation of certain of Johnson’s special interests—in magic, for ex- 
ample, in ballads and in romance. 

By a close comparison of Johnson’s notes with those of Heath, Edwards, 
Gray, Upton, and Holt, Professor Sherbo is able properly to ascribe to their 
first claimants some 200 emendations, rectifications, and glosses, many of 
which history has incorrectly attributed to Johnson. He thoroughly demon- 
strates, moreover, that the originality of Johnson’s famed Preface does not lie 
in its individual points, even in such matters as his attack on the unities and 
his defense of tragicomedy, since these points had also been already pro- 
mulgated by contemporaries and predecessors. He shows that the notes docu- 
ment and define the praise and condemnation of the Preface, showing what 
Johnson did in fact like and dislike. They make clear what Johnson found 
lamentable in the pun and what it was he asked of imagery, how he responded 
to the pathetic and where he felt that moral instruction should have occurred. 
The notes serve also to illuminate Johnson’s critical terminology, and Professor 
Sherbo’s discussion of this point seems to me especially valuable, supported as 
it is throughout by the Dictionary, by Johnson’s usage in his Lives, and by an 
excellent appendix. Finally, Professor Sherbo traces with new thoroughness 
Johnson’s continued modifications of his notes and Preface as they went 
through later editions. 

The shortcomings in this book are not in its knowledge, which is truly 
compendious, but in the judgment which plays on that knowledge. Nowhere 
does Professor Sherbo analyze or evaluate Johnson’s text, and the result is that 
we learn a good deal of what is wrong with it and almost nothing of what is 
right. Nowhere does he reveal true sympathy with eighteenth-century criticism 
in general or Johnson’s criticism in particular. He finds good things to say of 
Johnson’s responses, to be sure, but only by treating them as emancipated from 
the prejudice of his age or from his own prejudice. And he regards Johnson’s 
criticism as a mosaic of separate and discrete notions rather than as a totality 
informed by a single, all-pervading and eminently sensible outlook. Thus his 
item-by-item analysis of the Preface denies by its very method the notion that 
it is the expression of a single, highly unified intelligence. Finally, Professor 
Sherbo appeals in almost every chapter to a concept of originality that is both 
narrow in itself and extraordinarily irrelevant to an age that had Pope’s 
definition of wit and Johnson’s definition of a classic for its guides to high 
value. The worst consequence of this appeal is an indictment of Johnson for 
plagiarism, which I treat elsewhere in this issue; but even when Professor 
Sherbo carries it less far, it lends a quality of niggling disapprobation to a book 
which, since its contribution to knowledge is large, one especially regrets seeing 
thus blemished. 


University of Michigan A. M. Eastman 
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The Pelican Shakespeare. General editor, ALFRED HARBAGE. (Macbeth, ed. ALFRED HARBAGE; 
Coriolanus, ed. HARRY LEVIN; Measure for Measure, ed. x. c. BALD; Winter's Tale, ed. 
BALDWIN MAXWELL). Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1956. Pp. 114 + [x]; 164 + [iv]; 126; 
140 + [iv]. 50 cents each. 


The first four volumes of the new Pelican Shakespeare augur well for the 
whole series. At 50 cents a play, they give clearly printed texts in a convenient 
“paper-back” format, and, for students and the general public, each volume is 
furnished with an essay on Shakespeare’s life, stage and texts, an introduction 
to its particular play, and brief annotations. 

The general introductory essay is the work of Professor Harbage, the gen- 
eral editor; it gives an admirably clear outline while firmly yet unobtrusively 
scotching a score or more of the common misconceptions and prejudices. The 
introductions to the plays themselves are by the individual editors, and main- 
tain the same admirable qualities of forthright simplicity and erudition— 
qualities which are especially valuable together. This praise is due not only to 
the handling of “image patterns” and “characterizations”, but also to the 
usually more cumbersome accounts of Elizabethan life and thought; excellent 
examples are Professor Bald’s exposition of formal betrothals and Professor 
Harbage’s of Jacobean attitudes to witches. 

But while welcoming these virtues of clarity and forthrightness, I am in- 
clined to believe that the pursuit of them has been so thorough that some of 
the editors have failed to remind their readers that these plays will, tomorrow 
and for ever, need further interpretation; as a student reads— 


Macbeth is the shortest of Shakespeare’s tragedies and the simplest in its state- 
ment: Thou shalt not kill. 


he might easily imagine that the editor thinks he knows and understands 
everything about this play. There are, of course, indications that the editors 
are well aware that they don’t know all there is to know about their plays, 
but one has to look for these signs. I cannot but think that this is a pity. For the 
general public it is surely important to stress that their own knowledge of life, 
their own individual experiences of thinking and feeling, could enable them 
to see new facets of each and every play; one does not want to give the im- 
pression that true appreciation is the prerogative of the pedagogue or profes- 
sional scholar. An editor must provide the general public with information 
and the best—the fullest—available interpretation, but at the same time he 
must lead his readers towards their own individual appreciation and criticism. 
For the student-reader this responsibility is even more pressing, for as our 
Shakespeare is different from our fathers’, so our sons’ will be different from 
our own; an editor for such a public must, even at some cost of clarity and 
forcefulness, transmit a sense that the plays elude his own full understanding. 

I think that Professor Baldwin Maxwell’s historical treatment of different 
interpretations of The Winter's Tale comes nearest to suggesting the true 
humility of Shakespeare criticism, but his method would prove impracticable 
for many other plays. In a different way, Professor Levin’s manner of relating 
Shakespeare’s autocratic politics to contemporary ideals of democracy and his 
concluding allusion to Melville’s Ahab induce something of the right humble 
engagement in the continuing task of appreciating Shakespeare; by these 
means he leaves his readers to come to their own terms with the ideas of the 
play. 

Perhaps the other editors are working in a more subtle way, for it is with 
Professor Harbage and Professor Bald that I would feel most inclined to take 
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issue over their interpretations. For Measure for Measure, 1 think a more 
thorough analysis of Lucio’s part in the play as a whole is required and also 
an acknowledgement of the offense which some critics have seen in the Duke’s 
actions and speech well before the last two acts. For Macbeth, I do not believe 
that the play leaves in our minds the question “Why is there evil for men to 
do” (and, in any case, I think that Shakespeare works more by affirmations 
than by questions), nor do I think (though I am a tyro in these matters) that 
it is much to Lady Macbeth’s credit that she urges her husband on “to what 
she deems his good”—certainly Shakespeare had a more generous ideal of 
marriage. These two editors will have been well aware that other critics would 
make such objections to their clearly presented interpretations; perhaps they 
decided to have their say clearly and to rely on the general desire to see for 
one’s self to awaken in their readers the sense that Shakespeare (and, indeed, 
any human activity) is always beyond any one interpretation, is always beyond 
our total comprehension; perhaps I am being defeatist or pessimistic in think- 
ing that such a reaction needs encouraging in the general public and in students. 

Textually these plays, each based on the single authority of the Folio, have 
given their editors little unusual trouble; there is, for instance, no sign that 
the editors of Macbeth or Coriolanus have accepted the challenge of Dr. Hin- 
man and Dr. Alice Walker to relate the lining of their texts to our new 
knowledge about the compositors of the Folio. No textual apparatus is pro- 
vided; there is usually no comment when recent emendations are accepted (as 
at Macbeth IV.ii.22) nor when the Folio is retained against the majority of 
earlier editors (as at Macbeth V.iv.11). In the same spirit the annotations are 
designed to give a comprehensible meaning rather than to explore possibilities 
or multiple meanings; where the difficulty is pedantic rather than practical, 
the editors have sometimes chosen to ignore the crux rather than give it too 
great a prominence (as at Macbeth V.iv.11, already mentioned). 

Two decisions about these texts must be warmly welcomed: the speech 
prefixes are always printed in full, and the text runs from scene to scene with- 
out interpolated descriptions of location and with the usual act and scene di- 
visions placed inconspicuously in the left-hand margin. 


Birmingham University Joun Russet, Brown 


Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700. By WILBUR SAMUEL HOWELL. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. [x] + 411. $6.00. 


Mr. Howell has undertaken a formidable task. In western Europe between 
1500 and 1700, as Milton and others have testified, logic was the first of all the 
arts, extending its boundaries very far and bringing together matter dispersed 
by the other arts. The general precepts of all the arts and the communication 
of these precepts fell under reason and speech, that is, logic and rhetoric. 

Mr. Howell is aware of the extent and complexity of his subject and has 
tried to find some pattern that will clarify the various theories of logic and 
rhetoric that waxed and waned and waxed again between 1500 and 1700. He 
has defined three phases of logic, Scholastic, Ramistic, and Systematic. Scholas- 
tic logic, based on the Organon of Aristotle, was well represented in English by 
Thomas Wilson’s Rule of Reason (1551). John Seton’s Latin Dialectica ap- 
peared earlier, and Peter Carter’s annotated edition of Seton, first published 
in 1572 and many times reprinted, was the most influential of the scholastic 
logics by an Englishman. Ramus’ celebrated Dialectica was an attempt to re- 
form scholastic logic by simplifying Aristotle. Cambridge and St. Andrews 
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were early centers of Ramism, and Oxford soon caught on. Milton was in- 
debted to Ramus, but his Artis Logicae Plenior Institutio, ad Petri Rami 
Methodum concinnata (1672) was hardly a popular textbook. The Systematics, 
represented by Keckermann in Germany and Robert Sanderson in England, 
brought a counter-reform in the seventeenth century; they restored scholastic 
logic and yet retained some of Ramus’ innovations. 

Rhetoric, according to Mr. Howell, also went through three phases, Cice- 
ronian, Stylistic, and “Formulary”. The principal texts of Ciceronian rhetoric 
were the De Inventione and the spurious Rhetorica ad Herennium, to which 
other genuine works, such as the De Oratore, Brutus, Orator, were added in 
the Renaissance. The oldest Ciceronian rhetoric by an Englishman was Alcuin’s 
De Rhetorica in 794; the earliest in English was Thomas Wilson’s Rhetorique 
(1553). Stylistic rhetoric appeared in England as early as 701-02 with Bede’s 
Liber de Schematibus et Tropis. This type dominated the study of rhetoric 
during the Middle Ages with its schemes and tropes, its “colors”. Although 
Ramus put logic first, he actually fostered a revival of stylistic rhetoric in the 
sixteenth century. In scholastic logic and Ciceronian rhetoric there was much 
overlapping of the qualitative parts, invention, arrangement, style, delivery, 
and memory. Ramus and his associate Talaeus assigned invention and arrange- 
ment to logic and restricted rhetoric to style and delivery. Gabriel Harvey, the 
friend of Sidney and Spenser, helped to introduce Ramus to the English by 
his lectures at Cambridge in 1575-76. Harvey’s study of Ramus led him to re- 
nounce the Ciceronians of the Renaissance but actually brought him closer to 
Cicero, who regarded logic or dialectic as indispensable to the rhetorician. 
Harvey’s Ciceronianus (1577) proclaimed: “Consider not merely the flowering 
verdure of style, but much rather the ripe fruitage of reason and thought. . . . 
Unite dialectic and knowledge with rhetoric, thought with language.” The 
figurists in England wrote stylistic rhetorics, such as Richard Sherry’s Treatise 
of Schemes and Tropes (1550). Puttenham’s Art of English Poesy (1589) was 
largely stylistic. By “formulary” rhetoric Mr. Howell means the method that 
emphasized models, model themes, model orations. An English “formulary” 
rhetoric was Richard Rainolde’s 4 Book Called the Foundation of Rhetoric 
(1563), based on the popular schoolbook, Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata. 

So much for the main content of the book. In Chapter 6, “New Horizons 
in Logic and Rhetoric”, the author summarizes the important changes that 
occurred during the seventeenth century when pioneers of modern science like 
Bacon, Descartes, and Hobbes considered logic and rhetoric. 

Mr. Howell’s account of this extremely large and complicated subject offers 
valuable information. Although Shakespeare is mentioned only two or three 
times, students of Elizabethan drama who have puzzled over the logic-chopping 
and studied eloquence in the plays will be helped by Mr. Howell, whose 
summaries of various influential logics and rhetorics are especially valuable. 
I recommend, for example, the summaries of Seton, Ramus, Abraham Fraunce, 
Charles Butler, Robert Sanderson, Descartes, and the Port-Royal Logic. 


University of Illinois Marvin T. Herrick 
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FRONTISPIECE AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Frontispiece is the reproduction of a miniature of King Charles I in 
a Huntington Library Manuscript identified as Maggs App. Contemporary 
likenesses of earlier English sovereigns have been reproduced in other numbers 
of Shakespeare Quarterly. 

The manuscript entries reproduced on pages 460, 520, and 526 are from the 
notebooks of the Reverend Mr. John Ward (1629-1681), who was rector of 
Holy Trinity Church in Stratford-upon-Avon from 1662 until his death. These 
came into the possession of the Medical Society of London late in the eighteenth 
century and remained there until 1928, when they were acquired by Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach for Mr. Henry Clay Folger. They are now Folger MS. 
2073.5. Ward took his M.A. degree at Oxford in 1652 and almost at once took 
lodgings in London “near Barber Chyrgion’s Hall” so that he might attend 
lectures in anatomy. His intention was to minister to bodily ailments as well 
as attend to the cure of souls. In 1839, Charles Severn edited excepts from the 
notebooks, which were then 17 in number: 2 volumes of sermon notes and 15 
others. The latter are in large part medical. Ward’s incidental comments about 
Shakespeare and his family are of the highest importance, for he was a well 
educated man with scientific proclivities who had no other interest than to 
record details with disinterested accuracy. 


—o-—_- 
THE TULANE DRAMA REVIEW 


The Tulane Drama Review, formerly the Carlton Drama Review, is eager 
to receive critical essays on Shakespeare (no short notes). The editor is Profes- 
sor Robert W. Corrigan, Department of Speech and Theater, Tulane University. 


——_-O-— 


SHAKESPEARE IN REPERTORY 


At the conclusion of its third season, the American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre and Academy issued a news release containing the text of a statement 
by Mr. John Houseman that was published in the July issue of Theatre Arts 
Magazine. To Mr. Houseman is due no small part of the credit for the gratify- 
ing progress that has been made at Stratford, Connecticut, towards the develop- 
ment of an American style and tradition of acting and producing Shakespeare. 
What he has to say about the necessity for strong repertory companies is of 
such importance to people throughout America, whether they be students, 
teachers, actors, or playgoers, that the concluding paragraphs are reprinted here. 

Assuming then, that the virtues of repertory are fairly generally recog- 
nized for the duration of the festival season, what happens next? It is when 
summer is over and we find ourselves facing the problems of year-round 
operation that the maintenance of a repertory policy presents a truly vexing 
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and frightening problem. It is one thing for a foreign troupe with an old 
and honorable name (and a government subsidy) to present its accumu- 
lated repertory for a limited season in New York and a handful of major 
American cities. It is quite another for a native American company to sur- 
vive while struggling, through repertory, to achieve stature and build a 
roster of plays and players fit to compare with that of its foreign competi- 
tors. If you hold, as we do, that only through the continuing disciplines 
and satisfactions of repertory can a strong and resourceful acting company 
be formed and held together, then you must also face the harsh fact that 
repertory conflicts with most current American theatre-going habits, and 
runs directly counter to almost every apparent tendency in American show 
business. 

Nevertheless, we continue to believe in a bright future for an Ameri- 
can Classical Acting Company, and we are convinced that repertory, in one 
form or another, is one of its essential conditions—backed and fed by an 
Academy giving specialized training in the techniques of classical acting, 
and capable of providing new blood for the company. 

We have no illusions about the difficult nature of our road, and we 
suspect that we shall have to change our course many times before we 
attain our fully developed and effectively functioning form. But one thing 
we do realize as we prepare to open our new season—that without our 
Stratford playhouse as a base, the dream of an American classical theatre 
would never even have materialized; and that without our festival audi- 
ences as an encouragement and an inspiration, it could never have obtained 
even its present stage of growth. 


——§0-——_ 


THE PHOENIX LITTLE THEATRE— 
FIRST ANNUAL SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 

The Phoenix Little Theatre, the oldest theatre of its type in the country, 
with a continuous existence of thirty-seven years, inaugurated an Annual 
Shakespeare Festival last spring. Three plays were given: Macbeth, Much Ado, 
and Julius Caesar. The opening performance of each play was preceded by a 
lecture in the Phoenix Public Library Auditorium, situated near the Theatre. 
Professor Frank Rawley Byers of Arizona State College, who directed Much 
Ado, and Professor John W. Paul of Phoenix College, who directed Julius 
Caesar, drew principally from their students for their casts. Mr. Robert W. 
Began, director of Macbeth, selected his cast from the players of the Phoenix 
Little Theatre. Favorable reports of the performances drew excellent crowds to 
the theatre, especially during and after the second week. Special low prices for 
tickets attracted crowds of young people. 

The festival was the realization of a dream of Dr. Alfred Knight, a Life 
Trustee and Chairman of its Board of Directors since 1940. Dr. Knight, whose 
generous gift of funds for a number of scholarships to be awarded to members 
of the three casts and to the technicians who worked behind the scenes, is also 
the donor of a collection of more than a thousand volumes of Shakespeariana to 
the Phoenix Public Library. 

Elated with this year’s success, the Phoenix Little Theatre has already an- 
nounced a 1958 Festival, in April, when Hamlet, As You Like It, and 1 Henry 
IV will be presented. 
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